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THE  ANTHROPOID  APES. 

THE  order  Quadrumniia  hns  iu  all  agps  been  regarded  with  peculiar 
interest,  because  it  rusemblcs  man  iu  structure  and  appearance. 
The  name,  foor-haniled,  orjgiuateti  iu  the  belief  that  the  monkey  possesses 


Ouus-ODTAHa,  3.  Saifni*,  Zino. 

four  prehensile  extremities,  all  adapted  to  nse  in  valking,  yet  partaking 
more  of  the  haod  than  of  the  foot.    Some  of  the  later  natnraliatB  j»«fcr 
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fhe  term  Pedimana,  or  foot-handed,  r^arding  the  foot  element  as  pre- 
dominating. Professor  Hnxlej  maintains  that  the  ape  is  properly  bi- 
manoas,  possessing  two  hands  and  two  feet ;  and  his  reasoning  has  lately 
been  strengthened  by  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Endleton,  who,  after  careful 
anatomical  examination  of  a  yoong  chimpanzee,  has  concluded  that  that 
ape,  at  least,  is  not  quadrumanons,  but  properly  bi-manous,  although  its 
extremities  are  all  prehensOe. 

Though  occurring  only  in  or  near  tropical  regions,  the  Qnadrumana  are 
of  wide  geographical  distribution  ;  and  the  characteristics  of  those  in  dif- 
ferent continents  are  distinctly  marked  and  easily  classified*.  We  havt  the 
Simiadffi,  or  Monkeys  of  the  Old  World  ;  the  Cebidae,  or  Monkeys  of  the 
New  World  ;  and  the  Lemuridae,  or  Monkeys  of  Madagascar.  The  Simi- 
adse  are  the  most  interesting  family,  including  the  largest  and  most  man- 
like members  of  the  order.  This  family  is  divided  into  the  Tailed,  and 
the  Tailless  or  Anthropoid  apes. 

The  AyiHROPoro  Apes  described. 

These  are  distinguished  by  teeth  like  those  of  man,  by  a  lack  of  tails 
and  cheek-pouches,  and  by  bemg  able  to  walk  erect,  although  naturally 
moving  on  all-fours. 

The  Orang-Outano,  or  Simia  satyrus,  in  former  times,  included  the 
chimpanzee,  which,  however,  is  now  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  different 
genus  ;  and  the  term  onmg  refers  only  to  an  ape  found  in  Indo-China  and 
the  East  India  islandsj.**^ipi^«fif  l^tyrns  is  about  five  feet  high  when  erect, 
is  covered  with  reddish  &air,  m^^Uls  tii^*fQr«h^$td  is  full,  and  the  snout  not 
extremely  prominent,  resentf^  m^m  mof^  ^ttis^j&iy  other  ape  of  which  we 
have  satisfactory  infonpafkin/,^^*i?*j^Uary*iir  its  habits,  and  builds  in 
trees  a  rude  shelter  fro&*VRjn{i6!  *^^&bm  *flaturalists  have  placed  this  ape 
below  the  dog  in  the  8c&le*G^iBteHi^^CQ ;  t>at  this  seems  unjust  Bufi'on 
and  others  have  given  instances  far*w£ijcb  very  considerable  intelligence 
was  manifested.  The  orang  is  little  known  in  the  West,  as  few  specimens 
have  been  imported,  although  many  of  other  genera  have  been  exhibited 
under  its  name. 

The  Chimpanzee,  or  Troglodytes  niger,  inhabits  a  narrow  district  of 
western  tropical  Africa,  and  is  the  Angola  orang  of  the  old  naturalists. 
It  is  four  to  five  feet  high,  covered  with  grayish  hair,  long  and  thick  upon 
the  back,  but  short  and  thin  elsewhere.  It  is  gregarious,  and  lives  almost 
wholly  among  the  trees.  To  protect  itself  against  the  furious  storms  of  its 
country,  it  constructs  a  hut  of  twigs  and  leaves  like  the  orang,  and  when 
attacked  defends  itself  with  clubs  and  stones.  The  first  individual  of  this 
species  ever  seen  in  Europe  was  brought  to  England  in  1738,  and  ex- 
hibited as  a  curiosity.  Of  late  years,  many  have  been  brought  to  Europe 
and  America,  where  they  have  been  exhibited  as  orang-outangs. 

Hie  NsHiEGO  Mbouve,  or  nest-building  ape,  the  Troglodytes  calvus 
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of  Du  Chaillu,  inhabits  the  Gorilla  country.  It  is  of  secluded  habits,  and 
is  but  little  known.  It  is  of  moderate  size  ;  its  face  when  young  is  whit«, 
but  sooty  black  in  the  adult  ;  its  head  is  bald,  and  its  body  is  covered 
with  dark  hair.  It  skillfully  constructs  nests  or  huts  in  trees,  with  the 
tops  curved  to  shed  rain.  In  one  of  these  a  pair  (for  the  T.  calvus  is  not 
gregarious)  abide  until  the  berries  in  the  vicinity  are  consumed,  when 
they  remove  and  constract  another  nest.  These  huts  are  so  well  built  that 
Du  Ohaillu  wa»  for  a  long  time  unwilling  to  believe  them  other  than  the 
work  of  hunters. 

The  Kooloo-Kamba,  or  speaking  ape,  was  also  discovered  by  Du  Chaillu. 
It  is  covered  with  hair,  which  on  the  face  is  arranged  like  the  whiskers  of 
the  bearded  races.  Its  forehead  is  very  prominent,  and  its  cranial  cavity 
is  very  large.  If  Du  Chaillu's  account  can  be  relied  upon,  it  resembles  man 
more  than  any  other  of  the  family.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  habits,  as 
its  timidity  is  so  great  that  even  Du  Chaillu  himself  was  unable  to  discover 
or  invent  any  thing  concerning  it. 

The  Gorilla,  or  man-monkey,  is  found  only  in  Western  Africa,  in- 
habiting a  narrow  strip  of  country  near  the  equator.  It  is  of  gitrantic 
size,  a  specimen  in  the  museum  at  Melbourne,  Australia,  being  nearly 
seven  feet  high,  and  five  feet  about  the  shoulders.  The  body  is  covered 
with  thick  hair,  varying  in  color  from  gray  to  black  ;  the  face  is  black 
and  bearded,  and  the  eyes  are  deeply  set.  Although,  like  other  apes,  its 
natural  mode  of  locomotion  is  on  all-fours,  -jet  .'it  is  able  to  move  erect 
with  ease  and  rapidity.  It  is  a  restle*^/  nom§![lk>  creature,  living  in  j)airs 
with  its  young;  is  strictly. vegetjfNfin,  and  always  sleeps  with  its  back  to 
a  tree.  The  strength  of^tfte 'gorilla  iiproU^ious.  It  is  said  to  bend  and 
break  a  gun-barrel  without  Ojffitfulfy^'  *Th\s^,h.oJrever,  is  doubtful.  We 
have  only  Du  Chaillu*s  word  fcr^  lt-//I]t  l^  ijiown  that  one  stroke  of  its 
massive  hand  will  disembower'a  f^Vfi;  *t?f '  brefak  his  arms.  Tke  lion  is  not 
found  in  its  country,  and  the  M)'pard  flees  at  its  approach.  Wlien  ex- 
cited, it  beats  its  breast,  and  makes  a  deep  roaring  sound.  Although  the 
only  animal  that  meets  man  face  to  face,  the  gorilla  is  not  the  frightful 
creature  of  our  imagination.  Usually  it  is  retiring,  even  timid,  and  is  found 
after  patient  search.  Its  ferocity  appears  only  in  defence  of  its  young, 
except  in  case  of  a  lonely  mole,  who,  having  been  deprived  of  his  mate, 
seems  full  of  malice,  and  wandera  up  and  down,  doing  all  possible  damage. 

The  Development  Theory. 

A  belief  that  man  is  related  to  the  Quadrumana  has  long  prevailed.  The 
ancients  maintaihed  that,  in  certain  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  tliere  was 
a  race  of  men  with  tails.  Koeping,  a  Swede,  pretended  to  have  traded 
with  them.  Smith,  in  his  "Natural  History  of  the  Human  Sp<^cios," 
states  that  a  certain  familv,  chief  of  the  Sesodva  tribe,  claims  to  be  de- 
ficended  from  the  monkey-god  which  they  worship.    Captain  Harris  tells 
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ns  that  the  inhabitants  of  Aden,  in  Soathem  Arabia,  regard  the  monkeys 
of  the  rocky  heights  near  the  city  as  the  remnant  of  the  once  powerful 
tribe  of  Ad.  Having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Heaven  by  attempting  to 
establish  a  rival  paradise,  they  were  metamorphosed  into  monkeys. 

Within  two  hundred  years,  a  race  of  philosophers  has  sprung  up,  which 
has  embodied  similar  ideas  in  what  is  known  as  the  *'  Development  Theory." 
.  According  to  this  "  Theory,''  the  animal  kingdom  is  derived  from  the  simplt? 
cell,  which,  under  the  influence  of  two  principles — a  tendency  to  progres- 
sion and  the  force  of  external  circumstances — has  developed  through  all 
the  successive  stages  of  organization  and  intelligence,  and  has  at  last  cul- 
minated in  man. 

We  shall  consider  only  the  last  stage — the  transformation  of  the  ape 
into  man.  Lamarck,  the  father  of  the  theory,  explains  the  process.  One 
of  the  quadrumanous  races,  which  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  develop- 
ment, lost,  by  some  means  (concerning  which  history  is  silent),  the  habit 
of  climbing  trees  and  hanging  from  boughs  by  the  feet  as  with  hands. 
Afterward,  by  constraint  of  circumstances,  it  was  compelled  for  many 
generations  to  walk  upon  its  feet,  until,  at  length,  walking  on  all-fours 
became  inconvenient.  The  inherent  tendency  to  advance  induced  a  desire 
for  ruling,  and  the  weaker  quadrumana  were  driven  into  woods,  where, 
being  in  subjection,  neither  their  wants  nor  their  ideas  increased,  and  they 
remained  undeveloped.  The  others,  however,  as  they  grew  in  number, 
found  their  wants  mopjec  •ntimprous,  and  so  acquired  industrious  habits. 
As  generations  passed; *tbje*j6£a|  9f*the  (dominant  class  increased.  To  com- 
municate these,  signs  were  ^^t* 'first  uie^a^^VfJ**^^^'^^^^^^)^  P^^^®^  insuffi- 
cient, and  were  succeeded,  bjrisoak^.  *By  4Pq(irthiued  exertion,  the  vocal 
organs  became  so  conform^/ 88  •l3S*'9cii^/ of  sustained  conversation,  and 
language  was  the  result^**  '•;  /•   ;•.  ,*"     • 

Against  this  theory  maiSy  *c3:^t)e6l  iflay  be  urged.    We  consider, 

first,  its  "  '••.' 

Improbabilitt. 

It  depends  too  much  upon  mere  hypothesis,  and  requires  us  to  take  too 

much  for  granted.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  con- 
ceive of  cu*cumstances  which  would  compel ,  quad- 
rupeds to  move  on  their  hind  feet  for  generations. 
Yet  this  must  have  taken  place,  or  the  theory  is 
untenable.  Again,  the  tailless  apes  must  have  de- 
veloped from  the  tailed  apes,  and,  therefore,  must 
have  "  developed"  Away  then*  tails,  which,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  engraving,  are  not  inconsiderable. 
This,  too,  is  improbable.  Disuse  causes  the  organ 
to  diminish,  but  not  to  disappear.  The  mammary 
Kahau,  51  ikmca,  ^cAr.     gi^ndg  of  the  male  are  small  by  disuse,  yet  six 

thousand  years  have  not  availed  to  oblitwate  them. 
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Contrary  to  Nature. 

True  transmutation  of  species  is  unknown  in  nature.  By  careful  culture, 
varieties,  differing  greatly  from  the  primary,  of  animals  and  vegetables 
may  be  produced  ;  but  these  invariably  degenerate  and  disappear,  or  return 
to  the  original  stock.  If  man,  by  stress  of  peculiar  circumstances,  has 
been  developed  from  the  ape,  then,  as  soon  as  the  restraint  is  removed,  he 
should  revert  to  his  former  condition.  But  he  does  not.  From  time  im- 
memorial, the  savages  of  Borneo  have  trained  orangs  to  throw  down  the 
cocoa-nuts  from  the  trees,  being  themselves  unable  to  procure  them.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  these  savages  anxiously  desire  to  possess  the  long 
arms  of  the  ape  and  the  power  of  climbing  trees,  whereby  they  would  be 
freed  from  the  labor  of  training  obstinate  brutes.  The  Development 
theory  leads  us  to  believe  that  these  desires  would  incite  them  to  strong 
efforts,  and  that  such  efforts  would  eventually  cause  the  production  of  the 
new  organs  and  powers.  Nevertheless,  no  such  organs  have  yet  appeared ; 
and  that,  too,  notwithstanding  the  fact  (according  to  the  Development 
theory)  that,  to  obtain  them,  they  require  only  to  obey  the  laws  of  nature 
and  return  to  their  original  conformation.  In  like  manner,  we  may  dis- 
cuss  the 

Development  of  Inteujoence. 

Mr.  Lubbock,  in  his  "  Pre-historic  Times,"  holds  that,  as  the  chimpanzee 
now  uses  stones  for  cracking  nuts,  it  may  easDy  see  that  one  stone  will 
break  another,  and  so  learn  to  make  flint  weapons.  In  making  these, 
sparks  wUl  be  produced,  and  thus  the  secret  of  procuring  fire  would  be 
obtained.  If  all  nature  possesses  an  inherent  tendency  to  progress,  this 
result  would  be  natural ;  but,  unfortunately,  all  nature  does  not  possess 
this  tendency,  and  the  breach  comes  where  we  would  least  expect  to  find 
it.  Man,  the  most  highly  developed  of  all  created  things,  appears  most 
obstinately  determined  to  retrograde.  Surely,  the  defenders  of  the  theory 
do  not  pretend  that  man  is  the  acme  of  development.  True,  he  is  now 
superior  to  all ;  but  so  was  the  ape  at  one  time.  Be  that  as  it  may,  man's 
energies  seem  most  doggedly  bent  upon  retrogression  ;  so  that,  unless  up- 
held by  some  artificial  agency,  such  as  the  Bible  of  the  Christian,  the 
Shastas  of  the  Hindoo,  or  the  Koran  of  the  Turk,  his  inevitable  tendency 
is  decay.  And  even  these  can  not  always  maintain  their  influence.  The 
inhabitants  of  Arabia  and  the  Nile  country,  though  devoted  to  the  Koran, 
are  now  degraded  races  ;  while,  among  the  nations  of  Northern  Ethiopia, 
where  Christianity  once  prevailed,  fetichism  has,  in  great  measure,  re- 
gained its  power. 

The  Facial  Angle. 

When  Camper  offered  his  method  of  determining  intellectual  power  by 
the  facial  angle,  he,  with  some  other  enthusiastic  naturalists  of  the  material- 
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istic  Echool,  conceived  that  they  had  tbe  means  of  provio;;;  a  gradual  tran- 
idtioti  from  the  qnadnimana  to  the  bimana.  This  opinion  appeared  to  l>c 
well  grounded,  for  some  measorements  of  apes  gave  au  angle  of  65°. 
Professor  Owen,  however,  has  overtlirown  the  ai'gmucnt,  liy  showing  that 
these  measurements  were  made  upon  young  orangs,  whose  foreheads  are 
more  prominent  than  those  of  the  adults.  That  Ihu  reader  may  conipare 
them  for  himself,  we  give  the  skull  of  a  ohinipunzco,  an  ape  much  reaijm- 
bling  man,  and  that  of  a  negro  from  the  Gold  Coast,  a  member  of  one 
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of  the  most  degraded  races  in  Africa.  As  may  be  seen,  ,the  gap  is  vi^ry 
great.  The  facial  angle  of  the  adult  ape  of  tbe  highest  order  (meas- 
ored  by  two  lines,  one  drawn  from  the  opening  of  the  ear  to  the  base  of 
the  nose,  the  other  touching  the  prominent  centre  of  the  forehead  and 
fidling  upon  the  most  advanced  portion  of  the  upper  jaw)  seldom  exceeds 
85°,  while  that  of  the  uegro  variea  from  70°  to  15°,  and  that  of  the 
European  from  80°  to  85°.  From  the  dog  to  the  monkey  the  gra<liition 
is  perfect,  but  between  the  latter  and  man  the  interval  is  absolute.  Noth- 
mg  yet  known  Gils  the  gap  or  takes  an  iut^rraediate  position. 

What  may  yet  be  discovered  in  behalf  of  the  Development  theory, 
of  course,  we  can  not  even  conjecture  ;  bat,  at  present,  it  is  a  mere  hypoth- 
eelB,  explains  few  phenomena  of  nature,  and  is,  in  great  measure,  unsup- 
ported by  facts. 


Keadees  may  be  divided  into  four  classes.  The  first  may  be  compared 
to  an  hour-glass,  their  reading  being  as  the  sand  :  it  runs  in  and  runs  out, 
and  leaves  not  a  vestige  behind.  The  second  class  resemble  a  sponge, 
wUch  imbibes  every  thing,  and  retnms  it  ne.irly  in  tbe  same  state,  only  a 
little  dirtier.  The  third  class  is  like  a  jelly-bag,  which  allows  every  thing 
that  U  pure  to  pass  away,  and  retains  only  the  refuse  and  dregs.  The 
fourth  class  may  be  compared  to  the  slave  in  the  diamond  mines  of  Gol- 
oonda,  who,  casting  aside  all  that  is  worthless,  preserves  only  pure  gems. 
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PEDAGOGICAL  LAW. 

IV. 

1.  The  schoolmaster  and  the  king. — la  school,  where  the  mind  is  first 
placed  under  care  to  be  fitted  for  the  grand  purposes  of  life,  the  child 
should  be  taught  to  consider  his  instructor,  in  many  respects,  superior  to 
the  parent  iu  point  of  authority.  The  infant  mind  early  apprehends  and 
distinguishes  with  a  surprising  sagacity,  and  is  always  more  influenced  by 
example  than  precept.  When  a  parent,  therefore,  enters  the  school,  and 
by  respectful  deportment  acknowledges  the  teacher's  authority,  the  pupil's 
obedience  and  love  for  t^e  master  are  strengthened  ;  and  the  principle  of 
subordination  is  naturally  engrafted  in  the  child,  and  in  the  most  agreeable 
and  effectual  mamier  possible — that  is,  by  the  influence  of  example.  It  is 
by  this  happy  conspiracy  between  the  teacher  and  parent,  that  a  new  power 
— a  genial  influence  over  the  infant  mind — is  acquired,  which  is  of  infinite 
importance  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  society.  To  aim  a  blow  at  this 
power  would  be  to  strike  at  the  very  basis  of  magisterial  authority.  It 
was  to  support  this  important  element  of  good  government  that  the  learned 
and  judicious  schoolmaster  said  to  Charles  II.,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power  : 

"  Sire,  pull  off  thy  hat  in  my  school ;  for  if  my  scholars  discover  that  the 
king  is  above  me  ih  authority  here,  they  will  soon  cease  to  respect  me." 
(Morris^  Case,  1  City  HaU  Bee,,  55.) 

2.  Every  man^s  house  is  his  castle. — This  old  maxim  of  English  law 
(5  Bep.f  92)  is  as  applicable  to  the  schoolmaster  as  to  any  other  person 
who  is  in  the  lawful  possession  of  a  house.  It  is  true,  that  the  school 
officers,  as  such,  have  certain  rights  in  the  school-house  ;  but  the  law  will 
not  allow  even  them  to  interfere  with  the  teacher  while  he  keeps  strictly 
within  the  line  of  his  duty.  Having  been  legally  put  in  possession,  he  ca,u 
hold  it  for  the  purposes  and  the  time  agreed  upon  ;  and  no  parent,  not  even 
the  governor  of  the  State,  nor  the  President  of  the  United  States,  has  any 
right  to  enter  it  an4  disturb  him  in  the  lawful  performance  of  his  duties. 
If  persons  do  so  enter,  he  should  order  them  out  (  and  if  they  do  not  go  on 
being  requested  to  do  so,  he  may  use  such  force  as  is  necessary  to  eject 
them.  And  if  he  finds  that  he  is  unable  to  put  them  out  himself,  he  may 
call  on  others  to  assist  him  ;  and  if  no  more  force  than  is  actually  necessary 
to  remove  the  intruders  is  employed,  the  law  will  justify  the  teacher's  act 
and  the  acts  of  those  who  assisted  hira.  (Stevens  v.  Fassett,  27  3faine,  266  ; 
1  City  Hall  Bee,  65  ;  2  Met.,  23  ;  6  Barb.,  608  ;  8  T.  B.,  299  ;'  2  Bo. 
Abr.,  548  ;  2  Selk.,  641  ;  I  (7.  tfe  P.,  6  ;  8  T.  B.,  78  ;  Wharton's  Am. 
Grim.  Law,  1 266.) 

3.  The  vulgar  impression  that  parents  have  a  legal  right  to  dictate  to 
teachers^  is  entirely  erroneous. — As  it  would  be  manifestly  improper  for 
the  teacher  to  undertake  to  dictate  to  the  parents  in  their  own  house,  so  it 
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would  be  improper  for  the  parents  to  dictate  to  him  in  his,  the  school-house. 
Nor  does  it  matter  whether  the  parents  own  their  house,  or  whether,  like 
the  teacher,  they  only  have  possession  of  it  for  a  certain  time  specified  and 
on  certain  conditions,  and  perhaps  for  certain  purposes  named  in  the  lease. 
In  either  case,  the  lawful  possession  is  enough.  It  may  be  very  proper, 
under  certain  curcumstances,  for  the  teacher  to  go  to  the  house  of  the  par- 
ents for  an  explanation,  or  to  receive  or  give  advice  ;  and  it  may  be  equally 
proper  for  parents,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  go  to  the  school-house  for 
an  explanation,  or  to  receive  or  give  advice,  provided  that,  in  both  cases,  it  is 
done  in  the  right  spirit.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  school- 
master has  no  right  whatever  to  exercise  authority  over  parents  out  of  the 
dchool-house,  and  that  parents,  as  such,  have  no  right  whatever  to  exercise 
authority  over  the  master.  When  the  interests  of  parents  and  teachers  are 
properly  understood,  there  will  be  complete  harmony  and  unity  of  action  ; 
but  until  that  happy  day  comes,  it  is  well  enough  for  all  to  know,  that  the 
teacher's  position  does  not  requu-e  him  to  please  any  parent,  but  to  do  his 
duly^  even  though  he  displease  them  all.  The  impression  that  parents 
have  a  right  to  go  to  the  school  and  dictate  to,  or  insult  the  teacher,  is  en- 
tirely contrary  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law  establishing  the  common 
or  public  schools  throughout  the  country.  In  private  schools,  the  case  is 
somewhat  different ;  for  the  parents  there,  in  legal  effect,  are  the  employers 
of  the  teacher,  and  consequently  his  masters ;  but  in  the  common  and  pub- 
Ik;  schools  they  are  neither  his  employers  nor  his  masters,  and  it  is.  entirely 
out  of  place  for  them  to  attempt  to  give  him  orders  ;  for  "  there  is  no  priv- 
ity of  contract  between  the  parents  of  pupils  to  be  sent  to  school  and  the 
schoolmaster.  The  latter  is  employed  and  paid  by  the  town,  and  to  them 
only  is  he  responsible  on  his  contract.''  (Spear  v.  Cummings,  23  Pick.^ 
224.) 

4.  The  statutory  law  as  to  disturbing  schools. — In  some  of  the  States 
it  is  made  a  criminal  offence  to  willfully  interrupt  or  disturb  any  public, 
private,  or  select  school.  (28  Conn.^  232.)  The  New  York  statue  says, 
"No  person  shall  willfully  disturb,  or  disquiet^  any  assemblage  of  persons 
met  at  any  school  district  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instruction  in  any 
of  the  branches  of  education  usually  taught  in  the  common-schools  of  this 
State,  or  in  the  science  of  music."  (Semon  Laivs  of  1846,  ch.  228.)  This 
statute  seems  to  apply  equally  to  day  or  evening,  and  public  or  private 
schools.  The  penalty  for  its  violation  is  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  dollars 
for  each  offence,  and  there  is  no  clause  in  it  favoring  parents  ;  consequently, 
if  they  disturb  or  disquiet  the  school  they  are  subject  to  the  same  penalty 
as  others.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  States  generally  to  encourage  education  ; 
and  many  of  them  having  established  free-schools,  have  thought  proi)cr  to 
make  provisions  to  protect  their  schools  from  indiscreet  interference.  Con- 
sequently, all  well-conducted  schools  may  now,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  re- 
garded as  the  wards  of  the  State.     It  will  not  allow  any  of  them  to  be 
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disturbed,  disquieted,  or  interrupted  with  impunity  ;  and  fce  same  policy 
that  protects  the  day  schools,  protects  evening  schools  also.  Hence  in 
Maine  it  has  been  decided  that  a  person  may  be  punished,  under  the  statute, 
for  willfully  disturbing  a  private  school  kept  in  a  district  school-house  for 
instruction  in  the  art  of  writing.  (The  State  v.  Leighton,  35  Maine^  185.) 

5.  Parents  have  no  remedy  as  against  the  teacher, — As  a  general 
thing,  the  only  persons  who  have  a  legal  right  to  give  orders  to  the  teacher, 
are  his  employers — namely,  the  committee  in  some  States,  and  in  others  the 
directors  or  trustees.  If  his  conduct  is  approved  of  by  his  employers,  the 
parents  have  no  remedy  as  against  him  or  them .;  for  the  law  will  not  pre- 
sume that  the  committee,  etc.,  who  are  invested  with  the  powers  of  super- 
intendence and  management  will  act  arbitrarily  and  unjustly  in  a  matter 
submitted  to  their  judgment.  (23  Pick.^  227.)  The  following  decision  on 
this  same  point  is  later,  and  to  the  same  effect.  The  board  of  trustees  in 
the  city  of  New  York  are  vested  with  the  power  to  conduct  and  manage  the 
schools  in  their  respective  wards  ;  and  in  this  conduct  and  management  the 
discipline  of  the  schools  is  exclusively  upder  their  control.  To  their  direc- 
tion, consequently  and  necessarily,  is  confided  the  power  to  decide  questions 
relating  to  the  violation  of  discipline,  and  their  judgment  is  conclusive. 
(18  Abbotts*  Pr.,  165.)  If  a  child  of  proper  age  and  qualifications  is 
rejected  by  the  master,  the  proper  course  for  the  parent  is  to  appeal  to  the 
committee,  trustees,  or  directors,  as  the  case  may  be.  If,  on  their  requisi- 
tion, the  master  should  refuse  to  accept  the  pupil,  they  would  have  ample 
means  to  enforce  their  authority,  by  means  of  their  contract  with  the  mas- 
ter. But  if  they  approve  of  and  confirm  the  act  of  the  master,  we  are  to 
believe  that  there  is  good  and  suflBcient  cause  for  the  rejection  of  the  pupil. 
(23  Pick.,  227.)  The  trustees  may  always  expel  a  scholar  when,  in  their 
judgment,  the  good  order  and  proper  government  of  the  school  requires  it. 
(U  Barb,,  225;  38  dfaine,  376;  8  Cush.,  164.)  And  if  they  err  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty  in  good  faith,  they  are  not  liable  to  an  action 
therefor.  (32  Vermont,  224.)  Consequently,  the  master  ought  to  con- 
sult the  trustees  before  he  expels  a  pupil  (23  Pick.,  227) ;  and  if  they  give 
their  consent,  the  parent  has  no  remedy,  and  there  is  nothing  to  fear.  In 
no  case  can  a  parent  sustain  an  action  for  an  injury  to  his  child,  unless 
some  actual  loss  has  accrued  to  him,  or  he  has  been  subjected  to  the  viola- 
tion of  some  right,  from  which  a  possibility  of  damage  to  him  may  arise. 
(14  Barb.,  225  ;  38  Maine,  376.)  A  parent  of  a  child  expelled  from  a 
public  school  can  not  maintain  an  action  against  the  school  committee  by 
whose  order  it  was  done.  {lb.)  Nor  is  the  teacher  of  a  town  school  liable 
to  an  action  by  a  parent  for  refasing  to  instruct  his  children.  (23  Pick., 
224.) 

6.  How  and* when — Composition — Reading  the  Bible — Truancy — 
Vaccination. — The  teacher  has  the  right  to  direct  how  and  when  each 
pupil  shall  attend  to  his  appropriate  duties,  and  the  manner  in  which  pupils 
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shall  demean  themselves,  provided  that  nothing  unreasonable  is  demanded. 
(27  Maine^  281.)  A  requirement  by  the  teacher  of  a  district  school  that 
the  scholars  in  English  grammar  shall  write  compositions,  is  a  reasonable 
one,  and  refusal  to  comply  therewith  will  justify  the  expulsion  of  the 
scliolar  from  the  school.  (32  Vermont  i2.,  224.)  A  rule  requiring  every 
scholar  to  read  from  the  Protestant  version  of  the  Bible,  may  be  enforced 
by  the  trustees,  or  by  the  teacher,  in  accordance  with  the  known  wishes  of 
the  trustees,  and  the  scholar  refusing  to  comply  with  such  rule  may  be 
expelled  from  the  school.  (38  Maine^  376.)  A  scholar  may  be  expelled 
for  truancy,  or  for  miscopduct  in  school,  or  for  disobedience  to  its  rea- 
sonable regulations.  (8  Gush.  E.y  164.)  Children  un vaccinated  may  be 
excluded  from  school.     (N.  Y.  Session  LaivSj  1860,  761,  ch.  438.) 

7.  Character  on  tinal. — When  p,  teacher  is  put  on  trial  for  assault  and 
battery,  he  should  not  omit  to  prove  his  good  character.  Every  man  who 
lives  long  enough  to  acquire  a  good  character  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
it,  when  iu  peril.  It  has  been  usual  to  treat  the  good  character  of  the 
party  accused  as  evidence  to  be  taken  into  consideration  only  in  doubtful 
cases.  Juries  have  generally  been  told  that,  where  the  facts  proved  are 
such  as  to  satisfy  their  minds  of  the  guilt  of  the  party,  character,  however 
excellent,  is  no  subject  for  theb  consideration  ;  but  that,  when  they  enter- 
tain any  doubt  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  party,  they  may  properly  turn  their 
attention  to  the  good  character  which  he  has  received.  (Bennet  v.  State, 
Humph.f  118.)  It  is,  however,  submitted  with  deference,  that  the  good 
character  of  the  party  accused,  satisfactorily  established  by  competent 
witnesses,  is  an  ingredient  which  ought  always  to  be  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  jury,  together  with  the  other  facts  and  circumstances  of 
the  case.  The  nature  of  the  charge,  and  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  sup- 
p<5rted,  will  often  render  such  ingredients  of  little  or  no  avail ;  but  the 
more  correct  course  seems  to  be,  not  in  any  case  to  withdraw  it  from  con- 
sideration, but  to  leave  the  jury  to  form  their  conclusion  u{)on  the  whole 
of  the  evidence,  whether  an  individual,  whose  character  was  previously  un- 
blemisl^d,  has  or  has  not  committed  the  particular  crime  for  which  he  is 
called  upon  to  answer.  (2  Bus,  on  Gr,^  Sih  Am.  ed.^  785;  Rex  v.  Stan- 
nard,  *l  G,  S  P.,  673  ;  32  Eng.  Com.  Lata  E,  681  ;  see,  also,  1  Gox  i?., 
424  ;  2  Mass.  B.,  317  ;  9  Barb.,  609  ;  14  Missouri,  502  ;  10  B.  Mon- 
roe^ s  jB.,  225;  8  Smedes  S  Mars.  B.,  401  ;  3  Strobh.  B.,  517  ;  1 
Wheeler's  Gr.  Ga.,  64  ;  1  City  Hall  Bee.,  11.  82  ;  Bosco's  Gr.  Ev., 
97  ;  1  Taylor  on  Ev.,  258  ;  5  Gush.,  295  ;  ArchhoWs  Gr.  P.  &  P.,  400  ; 
2  Stark  Ev.,  365  ;  2  Hoisted* s  Law  of  Ev.,  150  ;  and  1  Greenlf.  Ev., 
54,  55.) 

The  library  of  the  Hon.  Peter  Force,  of  Washington,  the  most  val- 
uable collection  of  antiquarian  literature  in  the  United  States,  was  recently 
purchased  by  the  New  York  Historical  Society  at  a  trifle  under  $50,000 
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THE  SCHOOL-MAN^S  FIRST   VOYAGE. 

• 

Theory  and  practice  are  always  at  war.  Some  of  life's  sorest  trials 
arise  from  this  conflict.  Theory  provides  a  chamiel  with  long  tangents 
and  gentle  curves,  but  the  raging  torrent  of  experience  now  overflows,  now 
abrades  this  side  and  now  that,  and  not  seldom  cuts  new  and  yawning 
tracks  as  it  rushes  on.  So  it  turned  out  with  the  schoolmaster  who  went 
to  Aspinwall,  on  his  way  to  California.  None  knew  better  than  he  the 
nature  and  power  of  steam,  the  science  of  the  winds,  or  the  mechanism  of 
the  steamboat.  Had  he  not  lectured  on  all  these  things  to  his  astonished 
pupHs  a  hundred  times  ?  Nay,  he  was  even  as  familiar  with  Bowditch's 
Navigator  as  with  Morse's  Geography.  Well  then,  might  he,  forearmed 
and  forewarned,  know  how  and  when  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  ocean. 

Thus  the  professor,  now  seeing  his  way  to  California  all  clear,  resolved 
on  a  "first-class  passage,"  knowing  that  such  a  "passage"  implied 
always  a  state-room  and  first  table.  So  he  rests  quietly  until  the  last  week, 
and  then  walks  up  for  his  "  first-class  ticket,"  with  all  its  privileges  and 

immunities,  when,  behold  I  his  state-room  was  No. and  his  berth  58, 

second  cabin. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  that  all  the  state-rooms  are  engaged  ;  you  came  too  late." 

With  admirable  composure  he  bears  this  his  first  disappointment,  re- 
flecting that  at  least  a  berth  is  secure. 

Then  comes  the  embarkation.  Oh !  the  partings  and  the  adieus !  But 
such  things  are  commonplace,  and  must  not  detain  us. 

At  length  his  feet  are  planted  on  the  hurricane-deck,  whence  he  calmly 
surveys  the  surging  throng.  The  gong  sounds,  "All  landsmen  ashore !" 
Well,  I  am  no  longer  a  landsman,  thought  the  professor,  and  he  sadly 
gazed  at  the  retiring  crowd  ;  sadly ^  for  he  knew  that  his  own  dear  ones — 
wife,  children,  and  friends — were  there.  They  were  to  see  him  on  board, 
and  there  to  say  the  parting  words,  and  give  and  take  the  parting  embraces. 
The  rushing  multitudes  had  separated  them,  and  defeated  this  intent  of 
affection  ;  but  as  he  next  stood  at  the  anchor  he  caught  sight  once  more 
of  all  he  held  dear  on  earth.  Shouts  were  not  only  in  vain,  but  undigni- 
fied. Yet  he  did  shout,  and  waved  and  tossed  his  hat,  regardless  of  the 
remarks  which  such  conduct  might  occasion.  Eyes  at  length  met  eyes — 
but  affection  is  mute.  The  bridge  is  drawn,  the  cables  are  loosed,  the 
great  beam  now  begins  to  move,  and  the  great  wheels  are  making  the  first 
of  their  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  revolutions.  The  last  adieus — 
but  let  the  rest  be  imagined. 

The  Narrows  are  passed,  and  the  landsman  is  now  fairly  at  sea.  Those 
splendid  state-rooms  are  not  for  him.  After  much  research,  he  worms  his 
way  down  to  the  second  cabin  to  look  for  "  berth  58,"  which  in  due  time 
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is  foand.  Suppressing  a  sigh  of  disappointment  that  his  lodgings  are  not 
more  commodious,  he  concludes  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  throws 
his  valisQ  upon  his  own  appropriate  bunk. 

"  Not  so  fast,  please.  Excuse  me,  sir,  that  is  ray  bunk,"  exclaims  a 
gentlemanly  son  of  Abraham. 

The  professor  produces  his  ticket,  and  so  does  the  Jew.  No  mistake  ; 
58  is  plainly  figured  on  both.  He  now  subsides  into  a  fit  of  reflection,  in 
which  the  idea  of  a  first-class  passage  in  the  steerage  is  prominent,  and 
how  it  may  be  secured.  Forthwith,  the  purser  is  consulted  ;  and  he,  the 
kind-hearted,  who  is  of  course  "  every  body's  firiend,"  regretting  his  want 
of  time,  said  or  sighed  at  length,  "I  don^t  know  what  I  can  do  for  you." 
Thus  repulsed  and  moved  with  sympathy,  the  school-man  resolved  that, 
come  what  would,  he  would  not  add  a  feather's  weight  to  the  burdens  of 
that  officer,  but  would  catch  his  berth  on  plank,  cushion,  or  sofa,  as  Prov- 
idence should  provide. 

Settled  in  mind  as  to  personal  matters,  he  turns  his  thoughts  and  eyes 
to  the  wonders  of  the  deep.  He  congratulates  himself  on  the  auspicious 
skies,  the  halcyon  days  on  which  his  voyage  is  projected.  "  Delightful 
October,  the  calmest  of  the  months,  when  the  stormy  equinox  has  blown 
over,  and  the  mild  Northwestern  has  regained  his  peaceful  rule."  Alas 
for  this  fine  theory,  so  soon  to  be  shamefully  falsified  !  Night  settles  upon 
the  deep  with  a  black  veil  of  clouds.  A  damp  northeaster  springs  up, 
gradually  strengthening  until  midnight  and  morning,  when  it  had  become 
a  **  heavy  blow,"  in  nautical  phrase,  but  to  the  school-man  a  fearful  gale. 
How  it  howls  and  shrieks  in  the  rigging  I  How  the  steamer  rolls  and 
plunges  I  And  when  at  last  the  morning  came,  and  he  forsakes  his  sleep- 
less cushion^  he  sees  the  billows  rolling  and  the  foam  and  spray  flying  ex- 
actly as  the  poets  describe  it,  but  to  him  it  was  then  all  earnest  prose, 
Alas  for  the  halcyon  days  of  October !  Hope  almost  expires  ;  he  begins 
to  anticipate  an  early  termination  of  his  voyage  as  he  thinks  of  Hatteras. 
"  Stormy  Hatteras  I  If  the  wind  now  blows  a  gale,  it  will  blow  a  hurri- 
cane to-night  when  we  are  off  that  savage  cape.  Geography  can  not  lie." 
But  theory  is  again  falsified,  happily  for  once.  Tlie  wind  lulled  off  Hat- 
teras, and  the  night  is  passed  with  tolerable  composure  by  all  on  board, 
save  the  three  hundred  sick. 

The  third  day  dawns.  The  sun  springs  sudden  and  burning  hot  from 
the  waters.  The  sailors  spread  the  awning  over  the  promenade-deck ;  and 
the  professor,  pacing  up  and  down,  in  lively  conversation  with  his  friends, 
prophesies  a  warm  sultry  day  in  the  clear  southern  skies,  with  reasons 
found  in  Dove  and  Redfield.  But  all  at  once  the  sailors  are  at  the  awn- 
ing again,  furling  it.  Some  are  up  the  main-mast,  tyiug  closer  the  sails, 
others  remove  all  encumbrances  from  the  upper  deck.  Why?  Does  the 
captain  envy  us  this  grateful  shade  ?  Nay,  but  he  has  consulted  his  barom- 
eter.    Not  long  after,  the  sun  is  veiled  in  clouds.     Dark  showers  gather 
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in  the  west.  A  water-gpoat,  like  a  huge  white  cable,  descends  from  the 
eload  to  the  whirling  *sea,  regaling  the  beholder  with  the  original  of  many 
a  picture.     It  dissolves,  and  ii;L  half  an  hour  two  others  at  once  are  ?isible. 

These  also  pass,  and  then  a  fourth,  "grand,  gloomy,  and  peculiar," 
white,  with  a  background  of  black,  entire  from  sea  to  skj,  not  erect,  but 
doubly  curved,  with  an  immense  horizontal  reach  in  its  midst.  These  weru 
ominous.  The  dark  rain-clouds  soon  break  up  and  fly  over.  The  wind 
strikes  ns  in  fitful  gusts  from  the  southwest,  or  quartering^  as  the  seamen 
term  it.  The  sea  arose  into  chopped  waves  at  once,  and  again  the  boat 
began  to  roll  and  pitch.  Before  midnight,  a  tempest  lay  around.  The 
motions  of  the  steamer  meeting  and  buffeting  this  quartering  gale  were 
most  outrageous.  No  language  can  describe  it,  no  landsman  could  endure 
it.  llie  shrieking  winds,  the  roaring,  dashing  waves,  the  creaking  and 
crashing  in  midship,  as  well  as  its  wild  tumbling,  drives  sleep  from  other 
eyes  than  his,  and  inspired  the  poor  schoolmaster  first  with  terror,  then 
with  nausea,  and  finally  with  indifference  and  disgust  1  Here  was  another 
and  a  final  triumph  of  practice  over  theory.  Reason  and  self-conceit  must 
henceforth  take  a  lower  place.  Theory  is  well  as  a  guide  in  the  search 
after  truth,  but  experience  alone  is  worthy  of  our  trust. 

The  fourth  morning  dawns,  and  the  fair  sun  ushers  in  a  glorious  day — 
an  era  of  peace  in  the  skies,  peace  on  the  sea,  and  peace  in  the  soul  of  the 
bumbled  school-man.  He  and  his  fellow-voyagers  pass  the  magnificent 
ranges  of  Cuba  and  St.  Domingo.  They  enter  the  great  Caribbean  Sea; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  night  behold  the  Isthmus  with  its  majestic 
hills,  its  luxuriant  forests  of  cocoa,  bananas,  canes,  and  palms. 


^-*-^ 


BACKWOODS'  GEOGRAPHY. 

A  FEW  winters  ago  I  taught  the  primary  school  in  a  small  town.  Our 
room  had  formerly  been  a  drygoods  store  ;  the  counter  and  shelves 
were  removed,  and  crazy  benches  were  arranged  for  the  children.  All 
the  light  came  in  at  the  western  end,  which  waa  shaded  by  a  porch.  At 
the  eastern  end  was  what  our  superintendent  called  a  "  white  blackboard," 
and  in  a  dark  comer  was  a  coal-stove.  I  had  eighty  scholars ;  and  the 
branches  of  which  I  was  professor  were,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and 
mental  arithmetic.  Nearly  half  my  charge  had  not  graduated  from  the 
alphabet.  During  my  reign,  while  we  were  drawing  and  learning  to  "  ci- 
pher," a  man  came  along  peddling  school  apparatus.  The  directors  bought 
a  globe  and  set  of  maps  for  the  high-school.  As  there  were  two  maps  of 
the  hemispheres,  I  begged  one,  and  suspended  it  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
school-room. 
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The  children  crowded  aronnd,  whispering  to  one  another,  "What  is 
that  funny  picter  ?" 

"  A  map,"  answered  some  of  the  larger  ones. 

"  What  is  it  for  ?" 

"  To  study  geography  with.  Brother  Jim'd  got  a  book  full  o'  sich  picters." 

Here  the  bell  called  school. 

"  Study  and  recite  well,  children,"  I  said,  "  and  if  we  can  find  ten  min- 
utes before  recess,  we  will  have  a  talk  about  the  map."  When  the  time 
arrived,  I  pointed  to  the  map,  asking,  "  What  is  this  ?" 

Some  said,  a  picture ;  others,  a  map. 

"  You  are  both  right ;  a  map  is  a  picture  of  what  ?" 

"  The  world,"  said  a  few. 

"  What  shape  has  the  world  ?" 

A  boy  rose  with  importance,  and  answered,  "  A  pair  of  specs,"  and 
the  rest  laughed  ;  while  a  large  girl  said,  **  It  is  round,  like  a  ball."  The 
boy  was  puzzled  ;  for  the  two  hemispheres,  side  by  side,  seemed  as  nearly 
shaped  like  spectacles  as  any  thing  else.  I  sent  to  the  upper  room  to  bor- 
row the  globe.  "  Here,  children,"  said  I,  "  the  world  is  like  this.  Can  you 
see  all  parts  of  the  globe  at  once  ?" 

"  No  ;  only  half." 

"  Half  a  globe  is  called  a  hemisphere.   How  many  halves  to  the  globe  ?" 

"  Two,"  cried  the  children.     ^*  The  map  is  a  picture  of  both  halves." 

"  Can  any  of  you  point  on  the  map  to  where  we  live  ?" 

Several  aimed,  but  did  not  hit  the  mark. 

'*  Do  you  see  that  black  line  ?  That  represents  the  Mississippi  River. 
Perhaps  you  never  saw  it." 

"Yes,"  some  said,  "we  skate  there,"  though  this  seemed  news  to 
others. 

"  Show  me  the  same  line  on  the  globe."  This  was  done.  "  Right : 
that  is  America,  our  country,  and  around  flows  the  deep  blue  sea.  This 
half,  on  which  lies  the  land  we  live  on,  is  called  the  western  hemisphere, 
and  the  other  half  is  the  eastern  hemisphere.  Let  us  see  if  it  is  the  same 
on  the  globe  h&  on  the  map  ;"  and  as  I  turned  the  globe  over,  eager  eyes 
glanced  from  map  to  globe. 

"  Oh  yes  ;  they're  the  same." 

Here  a  boy  raised  his  hand  to  inquire  what  the  earth  stood  on.  So  I 
gave  them  the  old  mythology  ;  adding,  that  though  ships  had  sailed  around 
the  earth,  they  never  found  any  thing  to  hold  it  up.  "  It  flies  along  tike  a 
ball  in  the  air,  and  to-morrow  I  will  show  you  how  it  is  done." 

"  But  the  folks  would  tumble  off,"  objected  one. 

"  Why  doesn't  this  dust  fall  from  the  globe  ?" 

"  I  guess  it's  too  little." 

"  Well,  people  are  not  as  large  compared  with  the  earth  as  the  dust  is  to 
this  globe.    Then,  there  is  a  power  in  the  earth  that  holds  things  to  it  like 
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that  magnet  which  I  showed  you  the  other  day.  And  when  yoq  fall  out 
of  a  tree,  do  you  fall  away  from  the  earth  or  toward  it  ?" 

"  Toward  it ;  but  the  water  would  run  oflf  if  the  world  rolled  over." 

'*  James,  see  what  your  little  sister  is  doing  ;  can  you  tell  ?" 

"Whirling  spit  on  a  hair,"  replied  he,  with  a  joggle. 

"  The  same  power  that  holds  the  spit  to  the  hair,  holds  the  water  to 
the  moving  world.  Now  repeat — ^The  world  is  round,  like  a  ball.  Men 
can  sail  around  it.  There  are  two  hemispheres,  the  eastern  and  the  western. 
We  live  on  the  western  hemisphere,"  etc. 

Next  day  I  took  the  globe,  stood  by  the  stove,  and  inquired — 

"  What  must  I  do  ?" 

"  Make  the  world  fly,"  the  children  said. 

"  Then  fancy  the  stove  is  the  sun,  and  the  earth  goes  rolling  round  ;"  and 
I  put  my  fingers  on  the  poles,  and  walked  in  an  ellipse,  saying,  "  Now  the 
sun  rises  on  America  ;  little  boys  and  girls  get  up,  go  to  school,  go 
home,  and  soon  go  to  bed,  while  the  sun  shines  on  other  lands  ;"  and  the 
bright  fire  in  the  gloomy  corner  made  them  comprehend  it  readily,  as  I 
turned  the  globe  around  before  the  light.  We  amused  ourselves  so  for 
some  time,  the  larger  cliildren  taking  my  place  ;  then  we  repeated  what 
we  had  learned.  "  The  earth  turns  on  its  axis.  It  turns  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours.     It  goes  round  the  sun  in  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days." 

For  their  next  drawing-lesson  I  bade  them  draw  a  circle,  and  imitate 
the  outlines  of  the  zones.  This  they  did  very  neatly  with  pencil  and  red 
chalk.  Then  holding  the  globe  before  the  fire,  I  asked,  "  Which  part  of 
the  globe  do  you  think  is  warmest ;  this  ?"  laying  my  finger  near  the 
equator  ;  "  or  tljat  ?"  touching  the  arctic  circle.  All  agreed  the  equa- 
tor was  hottest. 

*•  Which  part  of  your  picture  represents  the  hot  part?" 

"The  red." 

"  Yes  ;  the  red  is  called  the  torrid  zone  ;  the  blue  is  the  frigid,  or  cold 
zone  ;  and  the  yellow  is  the  temperate,  or  mild  zone." 

Next  day  we  read  "  Uncle  Toby's  Talk  with  Robert  and  Mary." 

When  the  lesson  was  over,  a  boy  came  to  me,  saying — "  Please  tell  us 
how  the  sun  is  not  seen  in  some  places  for  months  at  a  time." 

So  I  held  the  globe  before  the  fire  at  an  angle  of  23°,  and  turning  it 
round,  asked  if  they  could  see  any  part  that  did  not  come  into  the  light  ? 
"Yes,"  they  replied  ;  "the  part  where  your  right  hand  rests  is  dark,  and 
by  your  left  it  is  light  all  the  time." 

"  So  it  is  with  the  earth  ;  it  leans  over,  warming  one  end  at  a  time  ;  so, 
while  it  is  winter  at  the  north  pole,  it  is  summer  at  the  south  pole.  Now, 
watch  the  world  roll ;"  and  I  carefully  turned  it  till  I  came  to  the  opposite 
side,  when  the  children  exclaimed — 

"  The  south  pole  is  out  in  the  cold  now,  while  the  north  pole  suns  itself.'* 

Here,  the  high-school  sent  for  the  globe  ;  so  we  bade  it  good-by,  and 
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taming  to  the  map,  learned  its  main  divisions  of  land  and  water,  explaining 
what  islands,  capes,  etc.,  were,  bat  not  requiring  any  set  definitions.  In  a  few 
weeks  many  were  familiar  with  the  map ;  and  while  we  reviewed,  I  de- 
scribed Dr.  Kane's  long  night  in  the  Arctic  regions  ;  the  wilds  of  British 
America ;  the  hills  of  New  England,  sending  oat  their  busy  brooks  to  turn 
so  many  mills  ;  the  plantations  and  swamps  of  the  South  ;  the  rich  bosom 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  barren  plains  and  Rocky  Mountains  beyond, 
rich  with  Galifornian  gold. 

Then  we  visited  the  luxuriant  wilds  of  the  Amazon  ;  the  diamond  coast 
of  Brazil,  and  the  treasures  of  Peru.  England,  the  home  of  many  of 
our  ancestors,  kept  as  awhile  ;  Germany  was  interesting  to  many  as  their 
own  fatherland.  Then  we  viewed  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  passed  over  to 
Egypt,  where  flows  the  Nile,  "  like  a  bright  thought  in  a  troubled  dream." 
We  crossed  the  great  desert  to  the  land  of  savage  meu  and  beasts  ;  then 
to  idol-loving  India,  careful  China  and  Japan,  and  then  homewi^-d  through 
the  Coral  Islands. 

"  Now,  don't  you  think  we  need  a  new  map  ?"  inquu-ed  the  scholars. 
But  the  high-school  had  none  to  spare,  so  I  had  them  name  all  the  wild 
animals  in  the  neighborhood  ;  then  all  the  tame  ones,  and  where  they  came 
from  ;  then  all  the  animals  they  ever  heard  of.  One  little  girl  had  seen  a 
hippopotamus,  and  wanted  to  know  where  it  lived  ;  and  I  told  them. the 
story  of  the  capture  of  a  calf  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  which  I  had  read 
in  Parker  &  Watson's  Reader. 

I  had  them  name  all  the  plants  they  had  seen  ;  then  those  that  grow  in 
the  iTnited  States ;  then  those  that  are  natives  of  foreign  lands. 

We  named  the  different  articles  bought  at  the  stores^ ;  learning  about 
the  manufacture  of  cloth,  soap,  salt,  saleratus,  candles,  glass,  ironwork, 
etc.  Then  we  found  whence  came  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  silk,  wines,  oranges, 
lemons,  cocoa,  etc. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  interest  they  showed.  When  the  time  came  for 
pointing  on  the  map,  a  host  of  little  hands  were  ready.  They  began  to 
stay  in  from  recess,  and  cluster  round  the  map,  till  I  forbade  it ;  and  when 
I  arrived  at  school,  it  was  generally  surrounded  by  a  group  of  boys,  each 
with  a  stick,  talking  about  **  the  backbone  of  America ;"  "  the  islands 
where  spices  grow  ;"  "  Arabia,  where  the  best  horses  are  found  ;"  "  Cape 
Farewell,"  "  Iceland,"  and  a  Babel  of  like  sounds. 

Several  wished  to  study  geography  ;  but  as  the  term  was  nearly  ended, 
and  no  two  had  like  books,  I  was  obliged  to  refuse.  Of  course,  this 
method  is  fit  only  for  beginners.  After  .text-books  are  taken,  stick  close 
to  your  text. 


It  is  said  that  M.  Thiers  has  completed  a  history  of  Florence,  in  ten 
▼olames,  and  that  he  has  sold  it  for  $100,000. 
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CURIOUS  ARITHMETICAL  CALCULATIONS. 

"  Whenever  Dr.  JohnBon  felt  his  fancy  disordered,  his  constant  recurrence  was  to  tht 
■tnd^  of  arithmetic ;  and  one  day  that  ho  was  totally  confined  to  his  chamber,  and  I 
inquired  what  he  had  been  doing  to  divert  himself,  he  showed  me  a  calculation  whiok 
I  could  scarce  be  made  to  understand,  so  vast  was  the  plan  of  it,  and  so  very  intricat« 
were  the  figures ;  no  other,  indeed,  than  that  the  national  debt,  computing  it  at  one 
hundred  and  eighty  millions  sterling,  would,  if  converted  into  silver,  serve  to  make  a 
meridian  of  that  metal,  I  forget  how  broad,  for  the  globe  of  the  whole  earth— the  real 

WHEN  a  mind  like  Dr.  Johnson's  can  be  diverted,  amnsed,  and  regu- 
lated by  so  simple  a  calculation  as  the  one  recorded  in  the  above 
anecdote,  with  so  much  wonder  and  admiration,  by  his  friend,  Madam 
Piozzi,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  some  entertainment  and  in- 
struction may  be  derived  from  an  examination  of  a  few  extracts  from  a 
work  in  manuscript,  entitled  "  Curious  Calculations/'  designed  to  interest, 
amuse,  and  instruct  the  young.  Besides  contauung  many  short  and  prac- 
tical methods  of  calculation,  useful  to  accountants,  it  has  a  rare  collection 
of  arithmetical  questions,  puzzles,  paradoxes,  magic  squares,  and  games,  to 
please  and  divert  the  mind,  awaken  curiosity,  arouse  the  thinking  faculties, 
and  incite  a  desire  to  examine  and  understand  the  wonderful  properties  of 
figures. 

Speculation  in  Gold. 

Suppose  that  some  one  of  your  ancestors,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  had  been  so  provident  as  to  leave  you  one  cent^  to  accumu- 
late at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  compound  interest,  until  the 
end  of  the  year  1860.  How  many  dollars  would  you  receive,  and  where 
would  you  find  room  enough  1;o  store  away  its  value  in  gold  ? 

Thinking  it  might  be  interesting  to  many  readers  to  trace  the  history 
of  this  small  beginning  to  its  present  enormous  growth,  I  have  amused 
myself  during  some  leisure  hours  by  making  the  following  calculation. 

Money,  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  compound  interest,  doubles  itself  im 
a  little  less  than  twelve  years.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  to  keep 
within  the  limits,  we  will  call  it  twelve  years.  Then,  the  principal,  one 
cent,  will  be  doubled  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  times  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty  years.  This  increase  is  found,  by  laborious  computation,  to  reach 
the  enormous  sum  of  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  tredecillions  of  dollars — 
an  amount  so  inconceivably  great  as  to  require  for  its  expression  a  line 
oi  forty  five  places  of  figures. 

Being  quite  certain  that  all  the  gold  brought  from  the  land  of  Ophir, 
in  the  days  of  Solomon,  all  the  Pactolean  streams  that  ever  enriched  a 
CrcBSus,  all  the  wealth  of  Plutus's  mine,  all  the  gold  ever  seen  by  mortal 
eye,  all  the  hidden  treasure  yet  to  be  discovered,  will  be  but  a  drop  in  the 
ocean,  let  us  try  to  form  some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  gold  required,  by 
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borrovfiog  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  changing  the  whole  world  into  one 
solid  mass  of  virgin  gold,  and  then  see  if  we  should  have  enough  for  our 
purpose. 

Estimating  pure  gold  at  the  moderate  valuation  of  sixteen  dollars  an 
onuce,  a  cubic  foot  of  the  precious  metal  will  be  worth  280,000  dollars. 
This  fact  being  ascertained,  the  value  of  any  given  quantity  of  gold  may 
readily  be  computed ;  and  the,  world  is  found  to  be  worth  ten  thousand 
seven  hundred  septiUions  of  dollars — a  sum  requiring  twenty-nine  places 
of  figures.  If  the  reader  will  now  compare  the  value  of  our  golden  globe 
with  the  amount  of  interest  derived  from  the  insignificant  little  cent,  he 
will  find  that  forty-two  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty  billions  of 
golden  worlds  will  be  necessary  to  satisfy  our  demand. 

Let  us  now  try  if  there  is  matter  enough  in  the  bright  sun  itself,  which, 
on  any  pleasant  morning,  may  easily  be  imagined  to  be  made  of  burnished 
gold.  The  sun  \&five  hundred  times  larger  than  all  the  planets  and  their 
satellites  together ;  and,  if  it  were  a  hollow  sphere,  one  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  globes  like  ours  might  be  dropped  within  its  capacious 
cavern  :  but  yet  we  must  have  thirty  thousand  three  hundred  millions  of 
golden  suns  to  answer  the  question. 

Finding  that  we  can  not  arrive  at  any  appreciable  quantity  of  matter  to 
be  converted  into  gold,  that  will  give  us  any  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
sum  under  consideration,  let  us  imagine  a  sphere  large  enough  to  contain 
thirty  thousand  three  hundred  millions  of  suns  ;  we  shall  then  have  enough 
gold  to  cancel  the  claims  of  our  interesting  little  principal. 

A  golden  globe  of  such  prodigious  dimensions  must  have  a  diameter  of 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  miles.  Suppose  we  con- 
sider the  sun  as  the  center  of  this  ponderous  mass  ;  then,  by  traveling  out 
far  away  into  the  regions  of  space,  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions 
of  miles  beyond  the  orbit  of  Saturn,  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  planets 
of  the  solar  system,  and  distant  from  the  sun  nine  hundred  millions  of 
miles,  we  shall  reach  a  point  at  whose  distance  from  the  sun,  through  the 
realms  of  ether,  we  can  describe  the  majestic  sweep  of  a  circle,  which  may 
be  conceived  to  be  the  circumference  of  the  mighty  globe  that,  in  imagina- 
tion, we  are  endeavoring  to  find.  So  extensive  is  the  track  of  this  circle, 
that  it  would  take  a  team  of  trotters,  at  a  2-30  gait,  forty-two  thousand 
years  to  spin  around  it. 

This  globe,  then,  would  require  the  sun  for  a  golden  center ;  all  the 
space  between  it  and  the  orbit  of  Mercury  to  be  of  gold  ;  all  the  space 
between  Mercury  and  Venus,  all  the  space  between  Venus  and  this  par- 
ticle of  golden  sand,  the  Earth  ;  and  so  on,  to  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  beyond 
Saturn,  swallowing  up  planets  and  their  satellites,  the  asteroids,  and  form- 
ing one  stupendous  golden  ball,  reaching  out  in  all  directions  from  its 
center,  the  sun,  to  the  distance  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
seventy-Jive  millions  of  miles. 
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THE   QUEEFS  ENGLISH. 

Mrt,  SmithU  Btrlor, — Present :  Mrs.  Sicith,  Mr8.  Brown,  Mary  Sihth,  JsiniCA  Bbowh, 

Miss  St.  Claik,  Miss  Gordon,  Mise  GRAnAM, 

Mrs,  Smith,  As  you  say,  Mrs.  Brown,  the  Queen's  English  is  good 
enough  for  nie  ;  no  matter  if  it  don't  suit  my  Moll  or  Miss  Mary  Smythe, 
as  she  has  printed  on /them  little  cards  she  takes  when  she  goes  a-visiting. 
Mrs.  Brown.  Cards  I  Sakes  alive,  she  don^t  play  cards,  db  she  ? 
I'm  main  glad  I  didn't  send  my  Jemima  to  that  grand  school  your  Molly's 
come  from.  She's  got  more  foolish  notions  now  than's  good  for  her. 
Why,  don't  you  think  she  wants  her  fatter  to  get  a  befix  to  his  name, 
becos  she  discovered  that  our  descendants  were  called  Le  Brun  before  the 
flood  I 

Mrs,  Smith,  Dear,  dear,  what  is  this  world  a-coming  to  ?  I  shouldn't 
be  surprised  to  find  some  morning  we  had  turned  summersault  in  the  night, 
and  were  in  a  state  of  universal  emancipation  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth.  These  new-fangled  idees  beat  me,  1  came  in  the  other  day,  tired 
out,  for  Moll  to  help  me  get  dinner — for  helps  is  all  hindrances  now.  Says 
I,  "  What's  the  use  of  all  Moll's  larning  and  ologies,  if  she  don't  know 
cook-ology  and  sweep-ology  ?"  But,  bless  your  heart,  she  hadn't  learned 
nary  one  of  'em  I  I  found  her  in  the  parlor  telling  some  young  chap  how 
glad  she  was  to  be  free  I  "  Free  from  scholastic  regulations,"  she  said  ; 
but  if  they're  any  relations  of  mine,  I  don't  know  it.  I  sot  and  listened 
while  she  described  the  alterations  she  was  going  to  git  her  par  to  make. 
She  was  going  to  have  a  boaydoor  opening  inter  a  memorandah,  and 
a  kivered  portfolio  with  marble  steps,  and  rustic  lounges  on  the  mem- 
orandah quite  permiscuous.  That  was  too  much  for  me.  Says  I :  "  Yoa 
can  have  your  boaydoors,  or  any  other  kind  of  doors,  but  as  to  them  lazy 
loungers,  I  ain't  a  going  to  have  none  of  'em  coming  about  my  premises. 
If  you  lamed  such  nonsense  in  your  '  Young  Ladies'  Cemetery'  you've 
got  to  forgit  it  in  double-quick !"  The  young  chap,  who  had  disremem- 
bered  until  then  that  he  was  in  a  violent  hurry  to  go  down-town,  took  his 
hat  and  his  departer  I 

Mrs.  Brown.  And  a  very  good  thing,  too.  The  young  chaps  now-a- 
days  look  like  a  tailor's  advertisement.  I  wonder  if  they  don't  get  their 
clothes  for  walking  round  to  show  'em. 

Mrs.  Smith.  Well,  I  daresay.  But  here  comes  Moll ;  I  left  her  put- 
ting on  her  "robey  de  charms!" 

Miss  Smith.  Robe-de-chambre,  mamma ;  my  morning-dress. 

Mrs.  Smith.  Well,  any  thing  you  like,  Moll. 

Miss  Smith.  For  pity  sake,  mamma,  drop  that  old-fashioned  appella- 
tion !     I  so  much  prefer  being  called  Marie  I" 

Mrs.  Smith.  And  do  you  think  I'd  make  such  a  dunce  of  myself  f 
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Mi88  Smith  Dear  me,  mamma,  joa  are  perfectly  incorrigible !  You 
have  no  pity  on  my  nerves.  Want  of  harmony  grates  on  my  ear  in  the 
most  distressing  manner  I 

Mrs.  Brawn.  A  nice  pair,  you  and  my  Jemima  are,  Miss  Molly. 

Miss  Smith  The  world  grows  wiser,  madam,  every  day  ;  and  you  can 
not,  with  our  opportunities  for  mental  development,  check  the  spirit's 
aspirations  I 

Mrs.  Brovon.  Prespiration  I  In  course  not,  child ;  it's  very  danger- 
some  to  check  prespiration  I  Why,  if  here  ain't  my  Jemima !  (Etttei 
Miss  Broum  and  friends.)  Til  just  take  a  seat  and  wait  for  you,  Mimey 
— ^that  is,  if  you  don't  stay  too  long  ;  for  I  calkilate  to  git  that  ironing 
done  up  this  arternoon  I 

Miss  Smith  [Aside."]  Mamma,  here  are  some  of  my  friends.  Per- 
haps you  and  Mrs.  Brown  would  prefer  the  sitting-room,  as  our  chat  can 
scarcely  interest  you. 

Mrs.  Smith.  Don't  put  yourself  out,  Moll ;  your  friends  is  my  friends, 
and  any  thing  that  pleases  you  pleases  me.  PU  stop  and  take  some  les- 
sons in  your  new  ways. 

.  Miss  Smith  [  With  a  gesture  of  resignation.l  Allow  me,  then,  to 
make  you  acquainted  with  my  friends, — ^Miss  St.  Glair  and  Miss  Graham, 
mamma  ;  Miss  Le  Brun,  I  believe,  you  already  know. 

Mrs.  Smith  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  I  only  know  little  Jemjmy  Brown,  the 
daughter  of  my  old  friend  there. 

Miss  Le  Brun.  And  I  am  still  the  same,  dear  madam,  though  I  must 
confess  I  should  like  to  improve  our  name.  I  am  sure  we  have  a  right  to 
"  Le  Brun." 

Mrs.  Brown.  Don't  be  silly,  Mimey ;  be  satisfied  with  your  good 
fortin,  in  having  an  honest  father  that's  made  soap  and  candles  enough  to 
keep  you  in  pocket-money. 

Miss  St.  Clair.  [lb  Miss  Oraham.]  I  thought  Minnie  said  her  father 
was  a  retired  merchant. 

Mrs.  Brown.  Retired,  did  you  say,  my  dear  ?  Yes,  we  alius  did  live 
retired— over  the  shop — till  Mimey  coaxed  her  pa  to  move  up  town,  and 
a  mighty  onconvenience  him  and  me  find  it. 

Mrs,  Smith.  [Looking  at  Miss  St.  Clair  through  her  glasses.']  It 
appears  to  me  I've  seen  you  before.  Why,  I  do  believe  you're  little 
Kitty  Sinclair  as  used  to  play  with  Molly,  when  your  aunt  kept  that  Uttle 
shop  around  the  comer  I 

Miss  St.  Clair.  1 1  madam,  1 1  You  are  mistaken.  I  never  re- 
member to  have  met  you  until  to-day. 

Mrs.  Smith.  Well,  some  people's  memories  is  shorter  than  Tom 
Thumb's  tooth-picker.  But  I  never  was  more  certain  of  any  thing  in  ray 
life  than  that  you  used  to  play  with  my  Molly,  and  I  wonder  you  forgit 
the  nice  hot  suppers  I  used  to  give  you. 
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M%88  St,  Clair,  To  me!  Yon  are  mistaken,  madam.  Bat  I  must 
leave  yon,  Marie  ;  I  have  an  engagement    Au  revoir.  [Exit. 

Miss  Smith.  Oh!  mamma  !  what  have  yon  done?  Offended  one  of 
my  dearest  friends ! 

Mrs,  Smith.  I  hope  not,  Moll,  I'll  go  right  oat  after  her,  and  ask 
her  to  stay  and  take  pot-lack  with  as. 

Miss  Smith.  Not  for  the  world. 

Mrs,  Brown.  No,  Betsey,  don't  troable  yoarself  I  I  woaldn't  en- 
coarage  anybody  in  no  sach  foolishness. 

Mrs,  Smith.  I  don't  enconrage  nobody's  foolishness ;  I'd  see  their 
dead  corpse  walk  fast.  Bat  I  never  like  to  hart  any  one's  feelings — not 
even  a  cat ! 

Miss  Chrdon.  Do  not  let  it  grieve  yoa,  madam  ;  Eugenia  will  not 
take  it  mach  to  heart.  She  shoald  have  been  more  trae  to  herself — ^no 
one  wonld  respect  her  any  the  less. 

Mrs.  Smith.  Well,  to  be  sure ;  you  are  a  nice  clever-spoken  young 
lady.    I'm  jast  of  yoar  sentiments. 

Miss  Chrdon.  Or,  rather,  my  dear  mother's.  I  have  often  heard  her 
speak  of  the  great  advantages  we  enjoy,  and  the  facilities  for  improvement 
which  were  anknown  in  her  youth.  She  has  always  impressed  us  with  the 
feeling  that  we  shoald  be  grateful  for  them,  but  not  on  that  accoant  to 
consider  ourselves  superior. 

Mrs.  Smith.  And  a  very  sensible  woman  she  mast  be.  I  shoald  be 
proud  to  see  her.  Pray,  did  you  ever  hear  her  speak  of  one  Jimmy  Gor- 
don who  lived  in  Market  Space  ? 

Miss  Gordon,  Frequently,  madam  ;  he  was  my  grandfather. 

Mrs.  Brown,  And  a  very  good  man  he  was,  and  deserved  a  great 
deal  of  credit,  too.  Why,  I  have  heard  that  he  commenced  life  an  errand 
boy,  and  got  ap  by  degrees  to  t&e  tiptop  of  the  ladder. 

JUiss  Gordon.  So  I  have  heard,  madam. 

Miss  Oraham,  An  errand  boy  I    Oh,  horrors,  Ella !    I'd  never  own  it. 

Miss  Chrdon,  1  see  no  reason  to  be  ashamed,  so  long  as  he  was  hon- 
est and  upright. 

Mrs,  Smith.  Certainly  not,  my  dear.  You  have  more  right  to  be 
proud,  than  if  he  had  been  like  some  of  these  make-believes,  that  allurs 
put  me  in  mind  of  old  John  Dobbs — going  around  ashing  for  work,  and 
praying  he  never  might  find  it. 

Mrs.  Brown,  Poor  Johnny  I     He  was  too  lazy  to  live ! 

Miss  Le  Brun.  Mamma  has  not  much  sympathy  for  the  "dolce  far 
nienteJ* 

Mrs.  Smith,  What  kind  of  a  farm  did  yoa  say  it  was  ? 

Miss  Le  Brun.  I  was  merely  repeating  a  well-known  Italian  phrase, 
madam. 

Mrs,  Smith,  Well  known,  is  it  f    Well,  I  mast  say  I've  traveled  a 
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great  deal — a  hundred  miles  or  more  beyond  the  rhubarbs  of  the  city, 
where  the  calvary  was  camped,  but  nobody  never  pointed  that  farm  out 
to  me  I 

Miss  Oraham,  Perhaps,  madam,  your  eyesight,  like  your  hearing,  is 
defective. 

Mrs.  Smith,  Gone  to  look  for  your  good  manners,  perhaps,  miss ! 

Miss  Smith.  I  can  not  hear  my  mother  addressed  with  any  want  of 
respect,  Eugenia.  I  may,  as  she  says,  have  had  some  false  notions,  but  I 
have  to  thank  you  and  Kate  St.  Clair  for  opening  my  eyes  before  it  is  too 
late.  You  wiU  forgive  me,  dear  mamma,  for  not  having  better  appreciated 
you  'y  but  I  do  not  think  I  shall  easily  forget  the  lesson  I  have  learned. 

Mrs.  Smith,  You  was  always  a  good  child,  Molly  ;  I  thought  you'd 
come  right  at  last.  You  can  do  what  you  like  to  the  house.  Have  your 
boaydoors,  your  sapphiras,  bristles  carpets,  and  candeleeries,  your  memer- 
andrews  ;  but  don't  go  and  be  ashamed  of  your  mother  that  loves  you, 
because  she  sticks  to  her  homespun  and  knitting  I 


THE  PROS  AND  CONS  O'F  OBJECT-TEACHING. 

OBJECT-TEACHING  combines  two  modes  of  developing  truth— first, 
instruction  by  familiar  lecture  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  ;  second, 
thought  or  investigation  induced  in  the  pupil.  These,  undoubtedly,  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  all  successful  teaching. 

But  instruction  by  lecture  is  the  feature  wherein  the  new  system  is  spe- 
cially diflEerent  from  the  old  modes  of  teaching.  It  disregards  text-books, 
and  the  dry  study  of  truth  on  printed  "pages.  The  ancient  learning  of 
lessons,  often  at  the  cost  of  vexation  and  tears,  is  removed,  and  the  pupil 
is  indulgently  allowed  to  consider  the  teacher  as  a  sort  of  encyclopaedia  of 
all  things  worth  knowing.  How  far  this  method  of  instruction  is  carried 
in  the  course  of  education  ;  how  far  tha  advocates  of  the  system  would 
wish  it  to  be  carried,  I  do  not  know.  But  if  carried  much  beyond  child- 
hood, the  practice  would,  doubtless,  begin  to  defeat  itself.  The  remis- 
sion of  tasks,  the  pretty  manner  of  instruction,  and  the  idea  of  getting 
so  much  by  working  so  little,  would  surely  be  highly  agreeable  to  the 
restless  class  of  pupils  that  attend  our  schools.  It  would  also  relieve  the 
anxious  parent,  insuring  him  that  the  boy,  who  *^  always  has  his  own  way 
at  home,"  has  the  same,  at  least  in  a  degree,  at  school.  But  despite  these 
advantages,  whether  as  much  could  be  gained,  the  same  progress  made, 
the  same  positive  result  be  made  visible,  as  by  using  other  methods,  is 
very  reasonably  to  be  questioned. 

The  alternative  is  to  cause  the  scholar  to  prepare  a  lesson  in  a  text- 
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book.  This  having  been  learned — memorized,  if  necessary — the  teacher 
will  explain  familiarly,  adding  facts,  and  shedding  a  new  light  on  what  the 
pupil,  by  hard  study,  may  have  graven  on  his  memory.  In  this  manner 
interest  will  be  given  of  an  abiding  kind,  and  the  pupil  in  the  course  of 
study,  will  have  made  a  substantial  acquisition — one  that  he  may  call  his 
own.  The  language  of  the  instructor  is,  **  Study  this  now  until  you  know 
it.  Hard  work  only  will  enable  you  to  learn,  and  by  such  you  will  daily 
grow  in  knowledge  and  mental  strength.  K  there  is  any  thing  you  do  not 
understand,  come  to  me,  and  we  will  explain  it  together.  If  you  have 
ideas  of  your  own  on  the  subject,  do  not  hesitate  to  express  them."  Such 
would  be  the  advice  .of  the  good  teacher  in  whatever  branch  of  study. 
It  is  not  object-teaching ;  but  it  has  a  feature  of  object-teaching — an 
attempt  to  interest  the  pupil  by  awaking  his  mind,  and  evincing  your  de- 
sire for  his  progress. 

-  That  object-teaching  is  receiving  so  much  attention  is  evidence  that 
teachers  are  taking  better  views  of  education.  In  so  far  as  it  enlivens 
and  enables  the  old  and  stale  systems  of  stock  teaching  to  take  new 
forms,  the  agitation  of  the  subject  is  beneficial.  As  a  system,  however, 
too  much  is  perhaps  claimed  for  object-teaching. 

A  practical  objection  will  occur  to  every  one — the  disqualification  of 
the  majority  of  teachers  to  use  the  system.  It  is  above  them.  It  is  too 
high  a  kind  of  instruction.  It  requires  more  available  knowledge,  tact, 
and  experience  than  most  teachers  can  command.  We  are  not  all  Arnolds 
or  Manns.  We  may  be  useful  as  before,  but  can  not  attain  to  the  inde- 
pendent instruction  that  object-teaching  demands.  But  it  is  assumed,  of 
course,  that  this  is  not  an  objection  against  the  system,  but  against  the 
present  adoption  of  it.  Besides,  the  very  objection  shows  a  want  in 
American  schools  ;  a  great  want.  The  teachers,  as  a  class,  need  to  be 
advanced  in  ability  and  experience.  Elevation  is  needed,  both  of  the 
teacher  and  his  position  socially  considered.  Teaching  is  too  much  a  make- 
shift— a  stepping-stone  for  young  men.  Change  is  the  characteristic  of 
our  national  life  ;  and  every  man,  with  restless  look,  is  anticipating  high  posts 
of  honor  or^eraolument.  But  this  spirit  of  advancement  is  unfavorable 
to  the  production  of  great  educators.  Few  great  and  good  teachers  will 
appear  in  such  a  state  of  things,  and  the  tone  of  the  class  must  be  infe- 
rior. There  is,  however,  an  improved  feeling  on  the  subject.  Educa- 
leion,  as  a  profession,  is  advancing.  Of  this,  the  discussion  and  partial 
i^option  of  object-teaching  is  proof. 


Some  one  once  said  to  Talleyrand  that  the  Abb6  Sieves  waa  a  very 
profound  man.  "  Profound  I"  was  the  reply ;  *'  yes,  he  is  a  perfect 
cavity." 
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Chapter  I. 

Y  feather  was  a  graduate  of  Elmtown  College,  and  I  came  with  him 
to  attend  the  commencement.  How  many  years  ago,  I  need  not 
tell ;  for,  when  on  the  down-hill  road  of  life,  we  do  not  care  to  count  the 
milestones  which  we  have  passed.  It  saddens  ns  to  realize  how  far  behind 
we  have  left  the  scenes  of  yoath. 

t  am  no  longer  young;  but  I  do  not  care  to  call  myself  old,  now, 
though  I  was,  art  sixteen,  impatient  of  my  youth,  and  thought  my  attain- 
ments pointed  to  maturer  years.  I  was  proud  that  my  father  believed 
me  sufficiently  advanced  to  enter  his  venerable  Alma  Mater,  He  had 
brought  me  there,  not  only  to  be  edified  by  the  commencement  exercises, 
but  as  a  candidate  for  examination  and  admission  to  the  freshman  class. 

This  was  his  first  care  on  arriving ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  that  I  had  passed  my  examination  successfully,  that 
he  sought  his  old  class-mates  and  friends  who  had  assembled  among  the 
alumni  to  enjoy  the  annual  reunion. 

I,  a  shy  little  freshman,  attended  him  everywhere,  and  was  somewhat 
abashed  when  presented  to  dignified  and  gray-haired  men,  many  of  whom 
now  occupied  the  highest  stations.  I  could  hardly  believe  that  they  had 
ever  been  boys,  like  myself,  trembling  through  their  first  examination,  and 
shrinking,  as  I  did,  from  the  awfid  plunge  into  the  new  lif^. 

But  when  I  saw  the  unbending  of  these  great  men,  the  almost  boyish 
zest  with  which  they  recalled  the  pranks  of  college  life,  and  heard  the 
mingled  fun  and  pathos,  and  now  and  then  a  ring  of  triumph  in  their  tones, 
I  realized  that  it  was  but  in  years  that  we  differed — that  they  had  once 
been  boys  like  me,  as  I  should  some  day  be  a  man  like  them.  Circum- 
stances must  modify  my  character.  I  might  be  neither  good  nor  great 
like  any  of  these  ;  but  the  years  would  steal  away  the  illusions,  mar  the 
projects,  rust  away  the  keen  bright  edge  of  the  triumphs,  bring  me  disap- 
pointment, care,  weariness,  gray  hairs,  failing  limbs ;  and,  though  they 
should  bring  me  fruitions  as  well,  instead  of  the  free  joyousness  of  my  boy- 
hood, I  should  then  need  some  such  stimulus  to  enjoyment  as  the  present 
meeting  of  these  old  friends,  to  enable  me  to  recall  with  pleasure  the  youth- 
ful sports  and  employments  that  had  been  so  vivid  in  passing. 

These  thoughts  were  somewhat  saddening  to  a  boy  of  my  tender  years, 
leaving  for  the  first  time  a  beloved  home  ;  but  the  tendency  of  my  mind 
was  thoughtful  antl  moralizing.  I  had  a  precocious  and  vivid  imagination, 
which  had  always  been  subject  to  pruning  and  the  discouragement  of  its 
vagaries  ;  and  this  treatment  had  forced  the  development  of  a  "great  gift 
of  silence  f  so  that,  when  my  whole  inner  bemg  was  alive  with  thoughts, 
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my  father,  who  knew  me  best  of  all,  was  as  ignorant  of  what  was  passing 
within  me  as  the  veriest  stranger. 

''  The  lad  is  of  a  thonghtfhl,  dreamy  temperament/'  I  heard  him  say  to 
one  of  his  friends.  "  I  have  tried  to  incite  him  to  greater  activity,  and  to 
a  more  objective  mode  of  thonght.  I  wish  to  see  him,  as  he  grows  np,  an 
active  man,  dealing  with  the  ontside  world  on  an  equality  with  his  kind  ; 
not  a  mere  bookworm,  as  his  father  has  been,  at  the  mercy  of  every 
shrewd  rogue," 

How  often  I  thonght  of  these  words  in  the  swiftly  speeditfg  days,  which 
forced  upon  me  an  activity  and  a  struggle  with*  outside  forces  for  which, 
at  the  time,  I  was  altogether  unfitted. 

My  father  left  me,  and  I  experienced  the  pangs  of  homesickness — a 
bitter  experience,  which,  in  after-years,  had  its  advantage ;  for  I  knew 
how  to  pity  and  minister  to  the  same  dread  disease  in  others.  I  longed 
for  my  home,  and  for  my  mother's  kiss — to  feel  her  soft  hand  upon  my 
brow,  and  her  kind  eyes  reading  all  that  mine  spoke,  in  language  plainer 
to  her  than  words.  I  suffered  terribly.  Then  the  crisis  came,  and  passed ; 
and,  though  my  sufferings  were  less,  I  did  not  forget. 

But  I  had  other  things  to  think  of,  now.  It  was  the  custom  in  Elm- 
town  College  to  persecute  the  freshmen.  I  had  my  share  in  these  perse- 
cutions, and  they  aroused  me  to  a  newer  and  different  life.  I  became  less 
introverted,  and,  in  combating  outward  assailants,  gained  the  rudiments 
of  that  lesson  which  my  father  had  desired  I  should  learn.  The  season 
of  molestation  was  brief,  and  after  a  little  time  we  settled  down  to  our 
studies. 

This  was  a  very  happy  year.  I  studied  hard,  but  I  carefully  followed 
the  home  directions  and  admonitions.  I  had  my  rooms  well  ventilated, 
bathed  often,  and  took  long  walks  amidst  the  enchanting  scenery  of  Elm- 
town.  I  grew  tall  and  manly  ;  and,  while  the  faculty  praised  my  studious- 
ness,  and  made  flattering  reports  of  my  progress  to  my  father,  it  was  very 
evident  to  all  that  I  was  not  sacrificing  my  health  and'physical  soundness 
to  the  unremitting  toil  of  the  brain. 

The  year  ended,  and  my  father  came  again  to  attend  the  commencement 
exercises,  and  to  see  me  take  my  step.  He  went  away,  leaving  me  a 
sophomore.  Somehow,  this  was  a  sadder  parting  than  the  first.  Why,  I 
could  not  tell ;  but  perhaps  it  was,  that  among  other  lessons  gained  in 
the  past  twelve  months  was  that  of  the  instability  of  human  life,  or  the 
flimsiness  of  the  usual  foundations  of  human  hopes.  At  any  rate,  I  saw 
him  go  with  a  silent  but  bitter  pang.  Its  cause  was  occult  then  ;  but, 
later,  I  knew  that  it  was  the  shadow  of  the  coming  event  projected  over 
the  still  sunny  pathway  of  my  youth. 

I  never  saw  him  again.  But,  even  now,  the  passing  years,  and  many 
cares  and  sorrows  and  struggles,  have  not  obliterated  that  face  and  form 
from  my  mind.    That  placid,  refined  face,  framed  in  the  dark  hair  just 
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touched  with  the  frosts  of  coming  age — that  tall  and  finely-molded  figure, 
that  woold  have  been  stately  but  for  the  slight  stoop  of  the  shoulders, 
which  told  of  the  studious  habits  and  the  thoughtful  mood  1  He  is 
always  before  me.  No  sun-picture  could  reproduce  him  more  plainly  to 
my  eye  ;  and  I  shall  know  him  in  heaven  ! 

Six  weeks  from  that  day  came  the  swift-riding  messenger  to  tell  me  my 
father  was  dead — that  I  and  my  sister  were  orphans,  and  my  mother  a 
widow  I 

There  were  neither  railroads  nor  telegraphs  near  in  those  days.  The 
messenger  had  ridden  far  and  long,  and  I  returned  with  him  in  the  stage- 
coach that  lagged  along  the  muddy  autumn  roads.  They  waited  only  for 
my  coming  for  the  funeral  rites  ;  and  I  was  not  permitted  to  see  the 
changed  face  of  my  dead  parent. 


Chapter  II. 

I  HAD  thought  my  sorrow  almost  more  than  I  could  bear,  but  I  had 
yet  to  learn  that  there  was  a  deeper  deep  to  which  my  unwilling  feet 
must  descend. 

My  father,  almost  the  last  descendant  of  a  rich  and  proud  old  colonial 
family,  had  always  been  looked  upon  and  had  deemed  himself  a  wealthy 
man.  He  had  lived  upon  his  income,  and  had  never  added  a  dollar  to  it 
by  his  own  exertions.  Of  late,  he  had  spoken  to  my  mother,  puzzlingly, 
of  some  scheme  which  was  to  add  largely  to  his  fortune.  She  knew  that 
he  had  received  visits  in  his  study  from  restless,  active,  shrewd-looking 
men,  who  came  "  on  business ;"  but,  as  business  was  precisely  what  she 
never  troubled  herself  about,  she  had  no  idea  what  they  came  for.  It  was 
after  one  of  these  visits  that  she  had  found  my  father  fellen  in  the  fit 
which  resulted  in  his  death. 

After  the  funeral,  the  attorney  who  had  transacted  his  legal  business 
produced  a  will  that  had  been  made  some  years  before,  by  the  provisions 
of  which  his  property  had  been  equally  distributed  between  our  mother, 
my  sister,  and  myself.  Our  mother  and  an  old  friend  were  appointed 
guardians  of  my  sister  and  myself,  and  the  friend,  Mr.  James,  the  executor 
of  the  will. 

Mr.  James  was  present,  and,  as  he  must  needs  return  home  very  soon, 
he  and  the  attorney  proceeded  at  once  to  the  examination  of  papers,  and 
a  search  for  whatever  was  needful  m  the  arrangement  of  afiairs. 

All  that  day,  and  until  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next,  they  tofled  in 
the  library.  My  mother  and  ourselves  were  in  her  room,  indulging  in  per 
feet  abandonment  to  our  grief.  We  had  never  met  a  trial  before,  and  we 
had  no  idea  that  any  exertion  was  required  of  us.  This  was  the  lesson 
that  the  busy  men  below  were  preparing  for  us. 

At  last  came  a  polite  request  that  m;^  mother  and  myself  would  appear 
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in  the  library.  We  went,  and  my  poor  little  sister  crept"  down  behind  os, 
unwilling  to  be  left  alone.  She  was  eighteen  years  old — more  than  a  year 
my  senior ;  bnt  so  fair  and  tiny  and  delicate  that  I  had  always  felt  myself 
to  be  her  protector,  and  desired  to  shield  her  from  all  knowledge  of 
suffering. 

But  this  was  no  longer  possible.  With  our  hearts  lacerated  by  our 
terrible  bereavement,  we  were  now  to  endure  still  another  pang — one  that 
awakened  vague  but  dreadful  anxieties.  My  father's  fortune  had  dis- 
appeared, melted  away.  How,  it  was  suspected,  but  not  yet  known.  The 
only  ascertained  Tact  was,  that,  beyond  the  pretty  cottage  in  which  we 
lived,  and  a  small  annual  sum,  the  interest  of  my  mother's  little  fortune, 
which  had  remained  untouched,  we  had  no  provision  whatever. 

Three  more  unpractical  persons  were,  perhaps,  never  assembled  in  one 
household.  We  asked  no  questions.  We  accepted  the  fact,  and  were 
stunned  by  it.    My  mother  simply  said,  with  a  puzzled  look  on  her  sad  face  : 

"  I  suppose  it  must  be  true,  since  you  say  so,  gentlemen  ;  but  I  always 
supposed  that  Mr.  Gurdon  was  a  rich  man.  I  do  not  understand  it  at  all." 

Our  guardian  and  our  lawyer  both  saw  that  this  was  true,  and  they 
forbore  to  torture  her  with  details  at  present,  and  we  retired  to  think 
over  this  new  and  overwhelming  phase  of  our  affairs.  An  hour  later,  I 
was  again  summoned  to  the  library,  but  alone. 

"  This  is  as  bad  as  bad  can  be,  my  dear  boy,"  Mr.  James  said,  but 
rather  coldly,  as  I  thought.  "  The  little  income  remaining  will  scarcely 
pay  your  college  expenses,  and  I  suppose  you  will  not  like  to  leave  now. 
Have  you  an  idea,  or  has  your  mother,  what  has  become  of  the  property  ? 
I  find  your  father  has  been  speculating  ;  but  I  find  nothing  to  account  for* 
the  loss — so  much  land  sold,  and  his  bank  account  overdrawn,  and  Mr. 
Smithson,  here,  tells  me  that,  only  last  week,  your  father  sent  for  the  box 
of  papers  that  have  always  remained  in  his  charge  ;  and  they  are  all  miss- 
ing now^-raihroad  bonds,  scrip,  and  mortgages,  all  gone." 

I  had  listened  in  silence.  Mr.  James  might  almost  as  well  have  talked 
Hebrew  to  me.  I  only  comprehended  the  fact  that  we  had  nothing  but 
our  mother's  little  income,  and  that  would  hardly  pay  my  college  expenses  ; 
and  that,  as  I  could  not  rob  my  mother  and  sister,  I  must  leave  college, 
and  seek  the  means  of  earning  instead  of  spending  money. 

"  I  know  nothing,"  I  said,  seeing,  at  last,  that  he  waited  for  an  answer. 
"  I  always  supposed  we  were  rich.  My  father  never  mentioned  money  to 
me.    Ought  I  not  to  leave  college,  sir,  and  try  to  help  my  mother  ?" 

"  That's  just  what  I  hoped  of  you,  my  dear  bpy,"  Mr.  James  answered, 
far  more  warmly  than  he  had  before  spoken  ;  and  Mr.  Smithson,  who  was 
our  friend  as  well  as  lawyer,  got  up  and  shook  hands  with  me. 

"  And  it  is  just  what  I  expected/*  he  said.  "  Julian  has  got  good  stuff 
in  him,  though  it  never  had  a  chance  to  come  out  before.  But,  perhaps, 
it  may  not  be  necessary  for  yon  to  leave  college.    These  shrewd  rascals 
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that  haye  been  coming  back  and  forth,  and  one  of  whom  last  saw  yonr 
father  in  a  conscioos  state,  have  evidently  robbed  him.  Bnt  they  shall  not 
escape.  Pm  on  their  track,  and  we'll  pnnish  them  ;  and  I  hope  we  shall 
get  back  the  money.  At  any  rate,  Jnlian,  my  boy,  don't  despau* ;  and 
tell  your  mother  to  be  as  brave  as  possible.  Your  bills  at  Elmtown  are 
all  paid  in  advance  for  this  term,  and  you  may  as  well  just  go  back  and 
finish  the  term,  and,  by  that  time,  Mr.  James  and  I  will  be  able  to  see 
our  way  better." 

After  a  few  more  words,  I  returned  to  my  mother,  carrying  her  a  little 
doubtful  comfort.  I  knew  that  we  were  in  good  hadds— those  of  two 
men  who  had  loved  and  honored  my  father,  and  were  his  debtors  for  many 
a  kindness. 

After  a  few  more  sorrowful  and  anxious  days,  I  did  return  to  Elmtown. 
All  agreed  that  this  was  best ;  and,  though  it  pained  me  deeply  to  leave 
my  mother  and  sister,  I  thought  of  the  unfinished  term  whose  advantages  I 
might  enjoy  without  further  expense,  and  that  it  was  perhaps  all  I  should 
ever  enjoy  of  school  education.  With  my  own  way  to  make  in  the  world, 
I  should  have  little  time  for  study.  It  was  a  sad  prospect  to  me,  who 
longed  for  a  life  of  scholarly  ease,  not  idleness — my  temperament  was  too 
active  for  that — but  some  pursuit  that  should  leave  me  ample  leisure  for 
my  favorite  studies. 

But  I  need  not  dwell  upon  this  anxious,  sorrowful  time — this  transition 
state  of  us  all,  when  the  cup  of  poverty  was  about  being  pressed  to  our 
lips,  and  we  knew  not  how  to  escape  the  draught. 

Before  the  term  was  over,  we  knew  the  worst.  We  were  nearly  beggars. 
One  of  the  men,  to  whom  my  father  had  listened  to  his  undoing,  had  been 
found,  arres'ted,  and  tried,  but  had  been  proved  totally  irresponsible,  and 
the  tool  of  the  arch-swindler,  Morrison,  who  was  still  at  large,  and  sup- 
posed to  ha^ve  left  the  country.  Comyns  was  serving  out  a  brief  term  in 
the  state-prison,  but  Morrison,  the  more  skillfnl  rogue,  had  escaped  the 
punishment  justly  due  him.  For  ourselves,  the  effect  was  the  same.  Our 
fortune  had  vanished,  and  it  became  needful  that  each  of  us  should  do 
something  for  the  support  of  the  household. 

My  mother,  rousing  herself,  as  mothers  will  for  their  children's  sake, 
had  herself  announced  the  course  she  meant  to  pursue.  She  would  sell 
our  country  home,  for  there  had  been  discovered  debts  of  my  father's  that 
could  be  discharged  in  no  other  way,  and  remove  to  Elmtown.  She  would 
take  a  large  house,  and  fill  it  with  boarders  from  the  college.  She  felt 
sure  she  could  provide  thus  for  my  sister  and  herself,  while  I  could  live 
with  her,  and  my  bills  could  be  paid  by  her  little  income. 

I  revolted  at  this  scheme,  and  I  was  resolved  it  should  not  be  carried 
out  in  full.  Still,  since  our  home  must  be  sold,  and  Mr.  James  and  Mr. 
Smithson  both  approved,  I  was  glad  she  should  come  to  Elmtown.  And, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  had  no  voice  in  the  matter  not  having  been  consulted, 
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and  knowing  nothing  of  the  plan  till  the  house  had  beep  sold,  and  prep- 
i^ations  for  remoying  commenced. 

I  knew  the  languid,  refined  inefficiency  of  my  mother  far  better  than 
Mr.  James  or  Mr.  Smithson  did,  and  I  had  little  faith  in  her  success  in 
this  unwonted  career  ;  and  though  my  sister  was  young  and  full  of  spirit 
and  energy,  my  training,  and  the  manner  in  which  I  had  been  reared,  made 
me  almost  shudder  at  the  thought  that  she  should  do  any  thing  for  hire. 
I  had  a  chivalric  feeling  toward  her.  I  was  her  real  as  well  as  nominal 
protector,  and  I  wished  to  take  care  of  her,  not  to  be  helped  by  her. 

But  while  all  these  thoughts  were  surging  through  my  boy's  brain,  the 
preparations  for  removal  were  completed,  the  house  in  Elmtown  taken, 
and  I  received  the  announcement  that  on  a  certain  day  the  family  would 
arrive.  Accordingly,  I  went  to  the  tavern,  where  the  coach  stopped,  to 
meet  them  on  the  appointed  day. 

Both  my  mother  and  sister  had  changed  much.  Bat  my  mother,  in 
her  heavy  widow's  weeds,  looked  positively  grown  younger  with  the  new 
fire  and  energy  that  her  resolution  and  her  efforts  had  imparted.  I  had 
new  hopes  of  her  success  fi*om  that  hour. 

As  for  my  sister,  she  had  always  been  handsome  ;  but  she  was  now 
decidedly  beautiful.  At  last  her  energies  saw  before  them  scope  and  op- 
portunity of  exercise.  A  true  woman  delights  to  make  sacrifices  for  one 
who  is  beloved;  and  my  sister's  elation  was  all  due  to  the  fact  that  by  her 
efforts  I  was  to  be  helped  to  the  completion  of  my  education.  I  think 
that  she  almost  rejoiced  in  the- poverty  that  was  to  give  her  the  opportu- 
nity of  doing  this. 

They  had  got  well  settled,  and  had  ample  time  to  try  then*  experiment, 
before  my  term  ended.  Shall  I  say  that  I  was  glad  that,  so  far  as  the 
boarding  was  concerned,  it  proved  a  failure  ?  My  mother,  accustomed  to 
th^  profuseness  of  a  rich  man's  table,  would  have  felt  herself  disgraced  by 
even  the  most  liberal  of  boarding-house  economies.  The  first  month's 
receipts  did  not  nearly  pay  her  bills,  and  the  quarter's  instalment  of  her 
income  then  falling  due,  it,  also,  was  absorbed.  My  sister  was  giving 
lessons  in  music ;  but  though  a  proficient  in  the  art,  knowing  it  scientifi- 
cally, and  a  brilliant  performer,  as  yet  she  was,  in  Elmtown,  unknown  and 
nnsought.    She  had  few  scholars,  and  those  paying  the  minimum  price. 

All  this  tended  toward  the  promotion  of  my  own  plans,  and  they  were 
now  fully  matured.  I  had  conversed  with  the  poorer  students,  who  were 
slowly  going  through  college  upon  their  own  resources,  and  I  saw  what  I 
had  to  do. 

My  sophomore  year  had  now  nearly  ended.  I  had  resolved  to  pass  my 
examination  for  the  junibr  class,  which  I  had  no  doubt  of  doing,  for  my 
standing  was  good,  and  then  to  engage  for  the  winter  in  teaching,  thus 
leavmg  to  my  mother  her  income.  I  was  already  in  advance  of  my  class, 
and  I  felt  confident  that  in  my  leisure  hours  I  could  at  least  keep  pace 
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with  them  tbrongh  the  winter  months.  In  the  spring  I  should  have  money 
enough  to  pay  my  expenses  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  accepting  from 
my  mother  only  the  home  I  should  have  so  deeply  grieved  her  by  refusing. 

Thus  my  plans  were  fully  formed,  and  lest  I  should  incur  the  refusal 
of  my  guardians,  I  secured  a  school  before  naming  my  purposes  to  them. 

I  was  met,  as  I  expected,  by  the  strongest  opposition  from  my  mother  ; 
but  Mr.  James,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  much  pleased. 

*'  My  boy,  you  delight  me,"  he  cried,  wringing  my  hands.  *'  Smithson 
was  right — ^youVe  good  stuff  in  you  ;  and  you'll  be  a  success  yet,  which 
Tm  by  no  means  sure  would  have  been  the  case  if  my  friend  Gurdon  had 
not  made  ducks  and  drakes  of  his  property.  And  your  mother  will  do 
better  by  and  by,  and  so  will  Emma,  never  fear.  It  is  the  right  spirit  you 
all  show,  and  I  like  you  for  it.  And  listen,  my  dear  boy.  It  is  well  to 
make  teachings  the  means  of  helping  you  through  college,  but  let  it  be 
something  more.  It  is  almost  the  highest  vocation  to  which  a  man 
may  aspire.  There  is  hardly  another  so  important,  or  so  responsible. 
Don't  teach  school  merely  to  make  money,  but  remember  how  much  will 
be  committed  to  your  trust ;  and  let  your  time  and  talents  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  others,  as  well  as  yourself." 

I  had  thought  of  the  subject  in  this  light  before,  and  it  was  easy  for  me 
to  promise.  It  was  a  remote  country  district  to  which  I  was  going,  where 
only  the  veriest  rudiments  of  education  from  books  were  demanded — at* 
least  the  committee  had  so  informed  me  ;  but  still  I  felt  that' I  should  find 
an  important  work  to  do,  and  much  would  be  demanded  of  me  by  One  to 
whom  m  this  first  employment  of  my  talents  I  was  far  more  responsible 
than  to  my  human  employers. 

It  was  a  cold,  dark,  and  peculiarly  chill  and  cheerless  evening  in  the 
latter  part  of  November,  when,  having  conquered,  if  not  removed,  all 
scruples  on  the  part  of  my. mother  and  sister,  I  arrived,  aft^r  two  days'  slow 
traveling  over  miry  roads,  at  the  scene  of  my  new  labors. 

The  driver  had  somehow  learned  that  I  was  the  new  teacher,  and  he 
pointed  out  to  me,  as  we  passed,  the  school-house,  an  ancient  brown  frame 
building  of  one  story,  with  a  tumble-down  and  desolate  appearance.  No 
trees  stood  near  it,  and  the  fence  was  half  pulled  down,  while  the  ground 
around  was  either  encumbered  by  the  chips  left  from  the  chopping  of  last 
year's  fire-wood  or  else  trodden  hard  by  the  feet  of  more  than  one  genera- 
tion of  children. 

My  heart  sank  within  me,  and  did  not  rebound  to  cheerfulness  when,  a 
few  moments  later,  the  driver  pulled  up  suddenly  at  a  dilapidated  gray 
stone  house. 

"  Deacon  Lawrence  lives  here,"  he  said,  "  and  you'll  board  with  hia 
the  first  week,  so  they  told  me  to  leave  you  here." 

In  another  moment  I  stood  in  the  hall  of  my  temporary  home,  the  de- 
scription of  which,  with  its  inhabitants,  I  leave  to  another  chapter. 
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EMINENT  EDUCATORS  DECEASED  IN  .1865. 

XT7IT1I  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  it  is  a  wise  custom  to  look  back 

^  ^  upon  the  year  that  has  passed,  and  note  what  it  has  taken  from 
as,  and  what  it  has  left.  The  doom  of  death  resting  on  all,  we  can  not 
suppose  that  the  rolling  months  should  have  passed  without  taking  from 
our  profession  some  of  its  loved  and  honored  members.  The  mortality 
among  teachers  in  1865  was  not,  however,  so  great  as  it  was  in  1864 — 
a  year  which  was  remarkable  among  those  of  the  past  half-c€ntury,  for 
the  eztraordmary  number  of  eminent  instructors  who  passed  away  within 
its  cycle. 

Among  those  whose  demise  in  1865  we  mourn,  the  most  prominent 
was  the  statesman  and  scholar,  Edward  Everett,  whose  connection  with 
educational  matters  began  early,  and  was  contmued  through  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  life  of  threescore  years  and  ten.  As  professor  in  Harvard 
University  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  ;  as  the  president  of  that  venerable 
institution  at  a  later  period  ;  as  the  eminent  friend  and  advocate  of  public 
schools,  and  the  promoter  of  every  measure  for  their  improvement ;  as  one 
of  the  founders  and  most  liberal  donors  to  the  City  Public  Library  of  Bos- 
ton, Mr.  Everett  is  deserving  a  high  place  among  the  educators  of  the 
country.    He  died  on  the  15th  of  January.     , 

Sidney  A.  Thomas,  of  New  Haven,  who  died  on  the  5th  of  February, 
was  one  of  the  ablest  teachers  in  Connecticut.  Thorough,  patient,  and 
painstaking,  and  always  keeping  pace  with  the  real  progress  of  the  age,  his 
school  had  maintamed,  for  thirty  years  or  more,  a  high  reputation.  His 
school-books  were  admirable.  He  was  one  of  the  first  teachers  in  New 
England  to  introduce  the  military  dress  and  drill  into  his  school ;  and 
at  the  opening  of  the  war,  numbers  of  his  pupils  were  employed  by  the 
State  and  the  General  Government  in  drilling  the  companies  and  regi 
ments  of  volunteers,  before  they  left  for  the  seat  of  war. 

Rev.  R.  0.  Kellogg,  a  clergyman  and  professor  in  Lawrence  Univer- 
sity, Wisconsin,  a  man  of  fine  abilities,  and  a  skillful  instructor,  took  his 
own  life  in  a  paroxysm  of  insanity  in  February. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  Rev.  Samuel  Aaron,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  a  pro- 
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foond  scholar,  and  one  of  the  most  snccessfnl  teachers  in  New  Jersey  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  passed  away.  We  may  give  a  brief  sketch  of  his  la- 
bors in  a  fatnre  nnmber  of  the  Monthly. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Oram,  a  name  familiar  to  many  New  Yorkers,  for  forty 
years  or  more,  died  on  the  8th  of  May.  She  enjoye;^  a  high  reputation  as 
a  teacher,  and  as  the  author  of  some  excellent  text-books ;  and  while  her 
little  eccentricities  occasionally  provoked  a  smile,  there  are  many  who  will 
acknowledge  their  obligations  to  her  for  careful  and  thorough  training. 

Henby  McMuktrie,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  in 
the  Philadelphia  High  School,  was  an  able  and  successful  instructor,  who 
invested  with  rare  interest  a  study  often  pronounced  dry  by  teachers  and 
scholars.  He  was  also  the  author  of  some  text-books.  His  death  occurred 
May  26th. 

The  educational  profession,  as  well  as  the  literary  world,  experienced  a 
great  loss,  on  the  10th  of  June,  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lydla  Huntley 
SioouRNEY,  widely  known  as  one  of  our  sweetest  lyric  poets.  In  early  life, 
for  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  she  was  a  successful  teacher,  a  part  of 
the  time  at  the  head  of  an  excellent  female  seminary  at  Hartford,  Oonn|3C- 
ticut, — and  in  all  her  subsequent  life,  she  never  forgot  her  connection  with 
the  teacher's  profession.  One  of  her  most  charming  prose  works  is  her 
'^  Letters  to  My  Pupils.''  She  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  with  the  pupils 
of  the  female  seminaries,  and  encouraging  them  in  their  progress  as  stu- 
dents. The  Hartford  Public  High  School  was  largely  indebted  to  her 
able  and  vigorous  advocacy  for  its  successful  inception  and  subsequent 
growth.  No  teachers'  convention,  or  other  educational  movement,  in  the 
city,  which  had  been  her  home  for  fifty  years,  would  have  been  deemed  a 
soccess.  If  it  had  failed  to  elicit  her  warm  and  hearty  sympathy  and  co- 
operation. The  instruction  of  the  deaf  mute,  the  blind,  the  idiotic,  and  the 
convicts  of  the  state-prison,  and  the  organization  of  schoc^  and  courses  of 
lectures  in  the  hospitals  for  the  insane,  were  among  her  schemes  for  doing 
good. 

The  Right  Reverend  Alonzo  Potter,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Pennsylvania,  whose  death  took  place  at  San  Francisco,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  had  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  devoted  friends  of  popular 
education,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  teachers  in  the  United 
States.  We  purpose  giving,  in  a  coming  number  of  the  Monthly,  some 
account  of  his  eminent  services  in  the  cause  of  education. 

Rev.  Duncan  R  Oampbell,  D.  D.,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  and  for  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years  President  of  Georgetown  College,  Kentucky,  died  on  the 
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11th  of  Angast.  A  natiye  of  Scotland^  and  a  graduate,  we  believe,  of  the 
Unlyersity  of  Edinbargh,  he  had  broaght  to  his  work  as  an  instmctor, 
profound  scholarship,  great  tact  and  discrimination,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  coU^e  had  prospered  under  his  presi- 
dency. 

Of  Rev.  Francis  Wayland,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  late  President  of  Brown 
University,  whose  death  occurred  on  the  30th  of  September,  we  shall  speak 
at  length  in  the  next  number  of  the  Monthly.  We  regard  his  death  as 
the  greatest  loss  which  the  cause  of  education  in  the  United  States  has 
saffered  during  the  past  year. 

Bev.  Samuel  E.  Talmaoe,  D.  D.,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  and  Presi- 
dent of  Oglethorpe  University,  Midway,  Georgki,  was  a  man  of  decided 
ahaity,  and  the  author  of  several  interesting  works, — none  of  them,  how- 
ever, we  believe,  on  *educational  topes.  His  death  occurred  on  the  2d  of 
October. 

James  S.  Eaton,  long  the  Principal  of  the  English  department  of  Phillips' 
Academy,  Andover,  and  in  high  repute  as  a  fine  belles-lettres  scholar,  died 
on  the  10th  of  October ;  and  on  the  same  day,  Mrs.  Euzabeth  Ricord, 
once  a  popular  teacher,  and  the  author  of  an  excellent  treatise  on  mental 
philosophy,  as  well  as  of  other  text-books,  died  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  at 
the  venerable  age  of  seventy-eight  years. 

Rev.  George  Mttsgrave  Giger,  D.  D.,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  late 
Professor  of  Latin  ui  New  Jersey  College  at  Princeton,  an  accomplished 
scholar,  died  on  the  11th  of  October,  at  the  age  of  forty-three  years. 

Rev.  J.  Holmes  Agnew,  D.  D.,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  whose  life 
had  been  almost  equally  divided  between  the  teacher's  and  editor's  pro- 
fession, died  at  Peekskill,  New  York,  on  the  19th  of  October,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-one  years.  He  had  been,  for  a  number  of  years,  at  the  head  of 
the  Pittsfield  (Massachusetts)  Female  Seminary,  a  school  of  very  high 
character ;  had  edited,  for  some  years,  the  Eclectic  Magazine,  and  had 
recently  taken  charge  of  the  American  Fcederal  Monthly. 

Joseph  Emerson  Worcester,  LL.  D.,  teacher,  geographer,  statistician, 
and  lexicographer,  author  of  numerous  text-books  for  schools,  and  for 
more  than  half  a  century  one  of  the  most  active  and  earnest  friends  of 
education,  died  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  on  the  2Tth  of  October,  at 
the  ripe  age  of  eighty-one  years.  His  great  labors  deserve  and  will  re- 
ceive a  more  fall  record  in  our  pages. 

Of  foreign  educators,  deceased  during  the  year,  we  do  not  now  recall 
more  than  four  names  which  possess  a  Cis-Atlantic  reputation.     These 
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were :  H.  G.  Ollendorff,  a  teacher  of  languages  in  Paris,  of  Jewish  ex- 
traction, who  died  on  the  30th  of  October,  and  whose  "system  of  ac- 
quiring French,  Spanish,  German,  Italian,  and  other  Enropean  languages,'' 
has  had  so  extensive  a  circulation ;  Charles  Yon  Rauker,  a  German 
professor  and  author,  who  died  in  June,  and  whose  writings  on  pedagogy 
and  biographies  on  eminent  German  teachers  have  become  familiar  to  us 
through  Barnard's  American  Joumatl  of  Education ;  Dr.  Farnz  Ahn,  a 
German  physiologist  and  teacher  of  languages,  deceased  in  September, 
whose  "  German  Method''  is  widely  known  and  used  in  this  country ;  and 
Dr.  Charles  Richardson,  an  eminent  English  lexicographer,  who  died  on 
the  6th  of  October,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one  years,  and  whose  great 
work,  "The  New  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,"  originally  pre- 
pared for  the  EncyclopsBdia  Metropolitana,  was,  for  its  tune,  the  finest 
contribution  to  etymology  which  had  been  made  ih  Great  Britain.  It 
has  passed  through  several  editions,  notwithstanding  its  great  size.  He 
had  also  published  several  other  philological  works. 


— ^ 


STREET    CHILDREN. 

FOR  several  years  our  educational  progress  has  been  especially  evinced 
in  the  interest  manifested  in  the  grading  of  schools,  and  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  grammar-schools,  academies,  and  the  higher  institutions.  Pro- 
fessorships have  been  liberally  endowed  ;  colleges  have  rapidly  arisen.  But 
there  is  one  phase  of  popular  education  which  has  remained  comparatively 
overlooked.  Official  returns  show,  that  in  this  State,  and  elsewhere,  a 
large  portion  of  youth  of  the  most  impressionable  age  remain  outside  the 
school-room.  Sufficient  attention  has  not  been  given  to  the  primary 
schools  ;  and,  of  the  advantages  they  aflFord,  a  vast  number  of  the  former 
classes  have  failed  to  avail  themselves  by  sending  their  children.  The  con- 
sequences are  felt  everywhere  ;  but,  in  a  city  like  New  York,  they  meet 
the  eye  in  every  thoroughfare,  and  to  a  fearful  degree  obtrude  upon  atten- 
tion. Some  sections  of  the  city  swarm  with  dull,  listless,  and  with  active, 
roaming  children,  who  never  attend  school ;  or,  if  at  all,  with  an  irregu- 
larity that  nullifies  the  advantages  obtained.  They  become  familiarized 
with  vice,  spend  their  youth  in  an  apprenticeship  to  crime,  and  become 
eventually  the  coarse,  dull-eyed,  heavy-jawed  rowdies,  from  whose  ranks 
the  penitentiaries  and  prisons  are  supplied. 
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Among  the  caoses  which  tend  to  add  to  the  namber  thus  growing  ap, 
are  the  indifference  of  many  parents  concerning  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, the  want  of  parental  authority  in  others,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  lack 
of  a  decent  sufficiency  of  clothing,  and  not  uniVeqnently,  perhaps,  that 
natural  shame  felt  alike  by  the  destitute  and  the  degraded  when  in  contact 
with  those  of  better  fame  and  fortune.  Whatever  the  cause  of  the  evil, 
the  results  are  apparent.  The  remedy  is  not  obyious.  Certain  it  is,  how- 
eier,  that  "  the  defect  of  the  school  system  is  at  the  bottom."  The  man 
who  can  dfiYise  some  method  by  which  all  the  children  of  the  State  may 
be  taught  eyeii  to  read  and  write,  should  be  regarded  as  the  greatest 
patriot  of  the  natioo.  There  are  many  who  are  so  zealous  in  the  good 
cause  that  they  would  add.  the  colleges  to  the  public-school  system.  But 
the  true  work  and  the  true  honor  is  for  him  who  would  make  secure  a  uni- 
versality of  mdimental  study,  and  gpraduate  honest,  independent,  labor- 
loving  youth,  qualified  to  become  intelligent  students  in  the  practical 
school  of  life. 


-♦ 


"THE  IGNORANCE  OF  TEACHERS." 

T^HE  strictures  made  by  a  correspondent  in  the  last  number,  on  the 
^  editorial,  "The  Ignorance  op  Teachers,"  caused  us  to  fear  that 
others  had  equally  misunderstood  our  remarks.  Communications  since 
received,  however,  show  a  correct  understanding  of  our  purpose  and  sen- 
timents.   One  correspondent  says : 

"  I  was  a  little  touched  on  seeing  the  caption  of  the  article,  but  on 
reading  it,  I  pronounced  an  unequivocal  Amen.  For  I  ^rceived  that, 
while  ostensibly  reflecting  upon  teachers,  you  were  in  reality  denoun- 
cing the  customs,  rules,  and  circumstances  which  tend  to  make  the  teacher 
appear  at  a  disadvantage  among  those  who  often  are  his  inferiors  ;  and 
I  feel  sure  that  the  profession  needs  no  warmer  fnend  than  it  has  in  the 
Monthly." 

But  while  correspondents  are  thus  willing  to  point  to  customs,  school 
laws,  and  unfavorable  circumstances,  as  the  real  mark  at  which  we  aimed, 
we  must  remind  them  that  the  profession,  aye,  each  member  of  it,  too, 
has  a  work  to  perform  in  removing  every  thing  that  is  detrimental  to  their 
interests,  and  in  any  way— directly  or  indirectly— derogatory  to  their  po  - 
sition  and  professional  reputation. 
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EDITORIAL    CORRESPONDENCE. 


GoTHA,  December  2, 1865. 

Th€  Gr&at  Kinder  Oartm  School  at  Ooiha— 
27ie  Sparrow  and  the  Hawk — Mechanical 
OeeupationSy  etc. — The  Mistake  in  the  Syf- 
tem — Oareful  Overtight^  the  Great  Adoan- 
tage — The  Elementary  School  attached  to 
the  Kinder  Garten ;  it  i»  not  Superior  to 
American  Schools, 

THE  Kinder  Garten  of  Gotha  is  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  in  Germany ;  and 
as  my  little  girl  ia  a  pnpil  there,  I  have 
taken  time  to  yiait  it  repeatedly.  So  far  as 
these  visits  warrant,  I  may  nay  that  the 
method  of  instructing  the  scholars  is  us 
goodf  or  perhaps  better,  than  is  current  in 
American  infant  schools.  The  director, 
Mr.  Kohler,  is  evidently  a  man  of  fine 
spirit;  and  the  young  ladies  who  assist 
him  are  patient,  faithful,  and  energetic. 
The  method  employed  is  as  follows  : 

Children  attend  four  hours  daily — ft'om 
ten  to  twelve,  and  from  two  to  four.  The 
first  hour  is  spent  in  singing;  the  second, 
in  building  block-houseit,  drawing  on  edates, 
working  on  perforated  board,  and  weaving 
slips  of  variegated  paper  together.  In  sing- 
ing, the  children  stand  in  a  circle,  and  the 
ftOngs  are  made  to  illustrate  simple  little 
games.  Take  this,  for  instance  :  A  spar- 
row is  seen  flitting  up  and  down  within 
the  drde  of  little  ones.  This  is  a  child 
chosen  at  random  from  the  school.  It  sings 
8  umple  air,  telling  you  how  glad  it  is  to 
enjoy  the  bright  sunlight.  Pretty  soon  a 
hawk  enters  theicircle,  in  silence,  and  pur- 
aaes  the  sparrow  up  and  down,  while  the 
children  standing  around  sing  a  verne  or 
two  describing  the  pursuit.  The  next  step 
is  seen  when  all  aim  a  gun  (tlieir  extended 
right  arm)  at  the  hawk,  continue  the 
Bong,  which  culminates  at  that  point  when 
the  combined  weapons  are  discharged  and 
the  hawk  falls  dead.  Meanwhile,  the  chil- 
dren continue  their  verses,  while  the 
strongest  goes  in  and  bears  the  bird  of 
prey  from  the  field. 

This  is  an  example  out  of  many.  Some 
illustrate  occupations — the  blacksmith,  the 
ehoemaker,  and  the  Uke ;  some  imitate  the 
motion  of  mills  and  of  machinery  more  or 
less  intricate.  All  indicate  ingenuity.  A 
few  are  copied,  and  are  well  known,  in  an 
English  dress,  in  America.    Some  are  new 


— at  any  rate,  to  me.  Yet  the  interest,  to 
me,  was  marred  by  this  one  fact,  that  there 
was  a  lack  of  spontaneity ;  all  was  too  dead, 
too  mechanical.  You  can  not  make  sports 
take  the  place  of  books  without  sapping 
the  life  which  makes  them  enjoyable.  You 
can  not  turn  play  into  the  regular  duty  and 
routine  of  the  school-room  without.clmng- 
ing  it  from  play  to  work,  and  making  it 
distasteful.  The  expressionless  faces  of 
the  children,  and  the  stiff,  formal  manner 
in  which  they  went  through  their  playn 
and  songs,  convinced  me  that  there  lay  a 
mistake  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  system,  and 
that  the  introduction  of  a  few  minutes  of 
song  and  of  play  into  the  midst  of  the  regu- 
lar duties  of  the  school-room  gives  a  keener 
Batis&ction  than  the  system  of  this  Kinder 
Garten. 

"  All  work  and  no  play 
Makes  Jack  a  dull  boy," 

says  the  old  couplet ;  but 

No  work  and  all  play 
Is  apt  Jack  to  cloy, 

is  an  equally  bad  rhyme,  and  not  much 
further  from  the  truth. 
Yet  the  institution  seems  to  be  not  wholl  v 

• 

unworthy  of  praise.  With  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  hour's  instruction  in  sewing  and 
knitting  (to  be  taught  to  the  boy8  as  well 
as  to  the  girls),  and  some  little  matters  like 
that,  interpoHed  with  frequent  sonsrs  and 
plays,  as  is  done  in  an  admirable  Kinder- 
garten in  London,  it  would  be  very  ea>\v 
to  make  this  institution  one  of  great  excel- 
ence  and  profit.  I  think  the  careful  over- 
sight which  the  scholars  have  at  all  timea 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  part  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem. A  little  son  or  daughter  can  be  sent 
here  with  the  greatest  security  against  the 
contraction  of  evil  habits  and  foul  language. 
The  elementary  school,  which  is  con- 
nected with  this  Kinder  Garten,  I  have 
alKO  visited.  The  method  of  instruction  iet 
similar  to  that  which  is  pursued  in  thotie 
schools  with  us  whore  the  *•  object  sys- 
tem" has  been  introduced.  It  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  enter  into  a  detailed  de- 
scription; for  there  was  little  new  to  be 
described.  The  appearance  of  the  scholars 
and  of  the  teachers  was  not  materially  un- 
like what  it  would  be  found  in  hundreds 
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of  schools  in.  New  England  and  in  New 
York.  Books  are  little  used.  Much  of  the 
instruction  is  conveyed  by  oral  communi- 
cution,  and  the  F^talozzian  central  prin- 
ciple is  rigidly  adhered  to,  to  make  the 
ficholar^  think  out  result  after  result,  from 
principles  and  facts  given  to  them  at  the 
ontKOt.  Yet  in  no  way  could  this  school 
be  spoken  of  as  superior  to  many  which 
can  be  found  with  us.  One  might  expect 
in  German  teachers  one  quality  the  posses- 
sion of  which  might  naturally  presuppose 
the  possession  of  patience,  I  mean  stolidity 
— that  good-natured,  easy  way,  that  would 
make  them  gentle,  considerate,  patient 
teachers.  But  this  they  do  not  seem  to 
be.  They  are,  too  often,  hasty,  harsh, 
passionate.  Treatment  of  this  sort  is  the 
worst  possible  for  children.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  they  need  more  than  the  absence 
of  an  impetuous,  jerky,  fiery,  and  im|>atient 
KpiriL  But  I  do  not  find  that,  in  this  re- 
li^pect,  the  Germans  are  superior  to  our 
nervous  and  too  excitable  teachers  in 
America.  W.  l.  a. 


MOW   TO   TEACH   THE   ALPHABET. 

AsroBijL,  December  18, 1865. 

MB.  EDITOB— The  difficulty  experi- 
enced by  many  preceptors  iu  teach- 
ing the  alphabet  induces  me  to  say  a  few 
words  concerning  it.  I  have  como  to  the 
eonclu^pn,  that  before  a  person  is  fitted  to 
impATi primarjf  instruction  he  must  be  full 
of  experience  in  teaching^  and  must  pos- 
sess tact  and  judgment  rarely  found.  Con- 
sequently, we  commit  an  error  of  the  most 
grievous  kind  when  we  use  primary  classes 
as  schools  of  discipline  and  preparation, 
in  which  young  teachers  are  to  gain  the 
training  which  fits  them  for  positions  of 
(as  is  supposed)  more  responsibility. 

To  teach  the  alphabet  is  a  difficult  task, 
generally  because  the  teacher  is  unfitted 
for  the  work.  An  officer  in  our  army, 
while  at  New  Orleans,  undertook  to  teach 
a  freedman  to  read.  In  the  orthodox  man- 
ner, he  took  up  tlie  primer,  and,  pointing 
out  the  third  letter,  said,  "That  is  *C;' 
then  pointing  out  the  first  letter,  he  said, 
**That  is  *A.'"  Whenever  the  pupil  was 
sfiked  the  name  of  either  letter,  he  invari- 
ably answered  *'  C,"  and,  when  rebuked, 
promptly  replied : 

"  It*s  no  use,  masaa ;  '  C  ^U  always  oonus 


Failing  iu  this,  and  thinking  he  had  be- 
gun at  the  middle,  the  instructor  pointed 
out  two  capital  "A's^'  of  different  sizes,  and 
stated  that  they  were  alike.  Being  called 
away  for  a  short  time,  he  was  astonished, 
upon  his  return,  at  finding  the  pupil  busily 
engaged  in  comparing  the  letters  by  means 
of  a  stick. 

''Some  mistake  here,  ma.ssa;  they  ain*t 
the  same — one*s  bigger  than  t'other." 

The  wpuld-be  teacher  gave  up  his  charge 
in  disgust,  and  ever  since  has  busily  de- 
nounced the  freednien  as  incapable  of  men- 
tal improvement,  forgetting,  meanwhile, 
that  the  fault  was  his,  not  his  pupil's. 

As  the  inclination  of  the  child  is  against 
study,  the  elementary  points  must  be  pre- 
sented as  curiosities,  not  as  subjects  rcquir- 
injjT  labor.  If  this  method  be  adoptetl,  the 
teaching  of  the  alphabet  becomes  simple. 
IIow  easily  children  pick  up  the  letters, 
their  names  and  sounds,  from  a  tin  plate! 
An  acquaintance  of  mine,  an  old  teacher, 
not  long  ago  illustrated  this  principle  by 
relating  his  own  experience  : 

**  While  I  was  tcacliing  over  in  New 
Jersey,  I  found  that  one  of  .my  pupils,  a 
little  fellow  about  ten  years  old,  was  un- 
usually dull.  Boon  it  was  his  father's  turn 
*  to  board  the  teacher.'  Wliile  there,  I 
learned  that,  before  the  boy  went  to  school, 
he  knew  nearly  all  his  letters,  but  that  he 
had  now  forgotten  them.  The  teacher's 
neglect  then  had  caused  his  dullness.  I 
took  him  in  hand  immediately. 

*' '  Do  you  see  that  letter  ?  What  does  it 
look  like  f 

*'  *  Like  a  hoop.' 

*'  'Well,  it  is  a  hoop,  but  We  call  it  "  0." 
What  does  this  letter  look  like?' 

"  '  Why,  it's  just  like  a  saw-buck.' 

"  'Well,  it  is  a  saw-buck,  but  we  call  it 
"X."' 

"I  then  pointed  to  'B,'  and  called  it  an  ox- 
shoe;  BO  with  others,  until,  in  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  his  knowledge  of  the  al- 
phabet had  returned,  and  each  letter  wore 
a  familiar  face.  At  length  I  called  his  at- 
tention to  the  two  letters,  '  O '  and  *  X,' 
and  asked  him  what  they  spelled.  Of 
course  he  did  not  know  ;  but,  by  pointing 
out  the  oxen  then  feeding  in  the  door-yard, 
I  hcljied  him.  In  this  way  I  gained  hiis 
attention.  Learning  was  not  a  task  but  an 
amusement,  and  before  bedtime  the  dull 
child  was  as  bright  as  need  be.  From  that 
night  I  had  no  difficulty.  The  boy  is  now 
A  worthj  mau^  as  clever  as  any  of  his 
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neighbors,  all  owing,  no  doubt,  to  that 
evening's  work." 

Object-teaching,  or  illustration  from  every- 
day  life,  is  the  way  to  reach  the  youthful 
mind,  which  is  incapable  of  comprehend- 
ing abstractions.  To  employ  this  method 
properly,  careful  preparation  must  be  made. 
The  lack  of  this  causes  many  teachers  to 
complain  of  dullness  in  their  pupils ;  a 
complaint  they  should  never  utter,  remem- 
bering iiye  proverb,  "  Bad  workmen  only 
oompUin  of  their  tools.*'  j.  j.  s. 
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OUR  YOUNG   POLKS*'   AND   "THE 
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OTHEB  SIDE. 

Ltkdon,  Mo.,  December  7, 1866t. 

R.  EDITOR— I  am  not  much  of  a 
critic,  but  in  the  "  Monthly"  for  Nov- 
ember there  is  one  page  which  I  do  feel  in- 
clined to  critici-se  a  little.  The  pa<re  in 
question  is  that  which  you  devote  to  the 
notice  of  "  Our  Young  Folks*." 

Now,  so  far  from  gainsaying  a  single  word 
of  it,  I  cordially  indorse  it  all,  for  a  more 
charming  little  monthly  could  scarcely  be 
gotten  up;  but  there  is  a  qualification  I 
should  make  in  giving  it  my  approval, 
which  you  do  not  make,  and  I  am  sure  it  has 
never  occurred  to  you.  One's  geographical 
position  sometimes  reveals  truths,  which 
more  acute  and  profound  minds,  in  a  dif- 
ferent locality,  fail  to  discern. 

•Thus  guided,  I  have  been  pained  to  dis- 
cover, in  that  otherwise  almost  faultless 
little  magazine,  a  drop  of  poison,  that  must 
penetrate  the  young  minds  and  hearts 
which  are  learning  from  its  pages  their 
*Measons  for  life."  I  refer  to  the  articles 
concerning  the  treatment  of  our  prisoners 
of  war,  and  others  of  similar  tone. 

Tales  of  suffering  and  hardship  are  relat- 
ed with  a  bfttemess  that  must  make  a  deep 
impression  on  Ihe  tender  minds  of  youth, 
and  lead  them  to  form  and  cherish  senti- 
ments of  hatred  and  retaliation. 

Now,  1  would  not  object  to  children  hear- 
ing of  these  things,  (/'  th^y  heard  both  tide* 
impariiaUy^  for  that  would  teach  them  to 
hate  war  itself,  and  to  avoid  whatever 
would  lead  to  it. 

But  children  in  the  North,  at  least  the 
readers  of  **  Our  Young  Folks,"  are  never 
told  of  the  Buffeiing  that  marked  the  track 
of  the  conquering  armies — they  know  noth- 
ing of  the  miles  of  wasted  desolated  homes, 
the  throngs  of  starving,  perishing  women 


and  children,  nor  even  of  the  hardships  of 
the  miserable  rebel  prisoners  who  spent 
dreary  months  and  years  on  their  own  soil. 

Oh,  no  !  these  things  are  not  for  their 
ears,  and  they  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
sufferings  of  our  boys  in  Southern  prisons 
was  unprovoked  and  unparalleled. 

This  seems  to  me  all  wrong.  If  we  are 
to  have  peace  in  reality— if  the  conciliatory 
policy  of  our  Government  is  to  amount  to 
any  thing — why  embitter  the  minds  of  the 
children  by  keeping  continually  before 
them  the  wrongs  of  one  side  only  t  Bet- 
ter far  instil  lessons  of  pity  and  forgive- 
ness. 

It  seems  unwise,  to  say  the  least,  now  at 
the  close  of  one  fearful  war,  to  sow  the 
seeds  that  must,  some  day,  result  in  an- 
other war,  if  they  produce  their  legitimate 
fruit.  But,  besides  that,  it  is  cruel  to  the 
children  themselves  to  foster  in  their  hearts 
sentiments  and  prejudices  that  can  not  ele- 
vate or  nifine  them,  or  prepare  them  for  the 
duties  of  citizenship  in  a  reunited  country. 
My  heart  aches  for  tlie  childreu,  who,  in- 
stead of  being  taught  to  forgive  their  ene- 
mies, are  taught  to  hate  them  with  a  bitter 
hatred. 

Then  there  is  another  view  to  take  of  it. 
If  these  magazines  find  their  way  into  the 
bands  of  Southern  youth  (which,  how- 
ever, in  their  present  impoverished  con- 
dition is  not  very  likely  to  happen),  it  will 
have,  by  no  means,  a  conciliating  effect 
upon  their  minds,  to  find  that  but.one  side 
of  the  story  is  told  to  their  young  country- 
men in  the  North,  and  that  ^A«i>  suffering)*, 

privations,  and  wrongs,  are  ignored  alto> 
gether. 

Is  it  not,  think  you,  a  very  great  pity — a 
great  wrong — thus  to  implant  such  lasting 
ill-feeling  and  hostility  in  the  minds  of 
youth  all  over  the  land  t 

But  I  have  written  more  than  I  intended ; 
I  only  meant  to  suggest  to  you  the  danger, 
thinking  you  might  devise  a  remedy. 
Could  not  your  influence  be  enlisted  in 
an  effort  to  somewhat  modify  the  tone,  or 
exclude  such  articles  from  the  pages  of  a 
journal  so  widely  disseminated  as  **-Our 
Young  Folks,"  and  so  calculated  to  form 
and  mold  the  plastic  minds  and  oharao- 
ters  of  the  rising  generationt 

Your  unqualified  indorsement  of  it  calls 
for  an  effort  from  yon  to  help  to  make  it 
worthy  of  what  you  say  of  it,  and  perfectly 
unexceptionable  in  every  respect.  Or  if 
this  may  not  be,  you  can  at  least  warn  your 
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own  children,  and  the  many  young  friends 
you  mnet  have,  of  the  inBidioos  teachings 
of  i^ach  articles. 

Here,  on  the  border,  we  feel  those  things 
as  yon  scarcely  can,  bni  the  danger  exists, 
nevertheless,  if  it  be  not  apparent. 


My  deep  interes^t  in  the  children  of  our 
country — our  whole  country — and  a  desire 
to  see  the  divine  law  of  forgiveness  and 
charity  Impressed  on  their  Husceptible 
hearts,  must  be  my  apology  for  writing 
at  such  length.  ▲.  j.  m.  ▲. 


^-*-^ 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


NOTES. 

PdroUum. — I  have  seen  several  conflict- 
ing statements  as  to  the  lowest  depths  at 
which  this  substance  is  found,  and  the  lo- 
calities in  which  it  is  thus  procured.  Pe- 
troleum is  found  in  Canada  in  geological 
formations  lower  than  in  any  other  region. 
The  lowest  worked  oil-bearing  stratum  is 
the  corniferous  limestone  of  Ennihkillen. 

A.  MOTT  KlfOLL. 


QUERIES.  ' 

Origin  of  Light. — Is  it  universally  sup- 
posed that  light  is  due  to  the  vibrations  of 
the  ether  ? 

[No.  Dr.  Calvert,  an  eminent  English 
philosopher,  holds  that  the  phenomena  of 
light  is  due  to  the  vibrations  of  solid  matter. 
He  believes  that  there  is  no  ligiit,  heat, 
electricity,  or  magnetism  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  earth, 
but  that  when  the  ether,  which  is  in  a  state 
of  vibration,  comes  in  contact  with  the  par- 
ticles of  matter  composing  our  atmosphere, 
it  communicates  one  of  its  own  peculiar 
vibrations  to  these  particles  ;  that  then,  by 
their  vibrations,  they  become  luminous. 
This  theorjr  was  maintained  in  the  recent 
*•  Cantor  Lecture,'*  before  the  Society  of 
Arts,  and  awakened  much  interest. — j.  w. 
H.  a] 

SUam  Ibwfrin  Earthquakes.— I  find  little 
■aid  of  the  power  of  steam  in  the  phenom- 
ena of  earthquakes.  What  is  its  greatest 
power  ?  Is  it  not  an  active  agent  in  such 
cases?  H.  o.  bowkll. 

[The  power  of  steam,  at  exceedingly  high 
temperatures,  has  not  been  ascertained.  It 
is  recorded  that  in  casting  two  brass  can- 
non, the  heat  of  the  metal  of  the  first  gun 
"  drove  so  much  damp  [sic]  into  the  mold 
of  the  second,  which  was  near,  that  as  soon 
•s  the  metal  was  let  in,  it  exploded,  tearing 


up  the  ground,  breaking  down  the  furnace, 
untiling  the  house,  and  killing  many  per- 
sons." This  was  the  steam  of  a  few  ounces 
of  water,  as  it  is  termed  merely  "  damp.'* 
The  temperature  of  melted  brass  is  only 
l,8G9o  F. ;  but  the  heat  of  lava  is  at  least 
8,000°  F.  Now,  as  it  has  been  proved  that 
the  pressure  of  steam  increases  with  an 
enormously  rapid  ratio  with  the  tempera- 
ture, it  is  manifest  that  steam, which  is  pres- 
ent in  all  natural  disturbances  of  the 
earth's  crust,  must  be,  at  times,  a  dominant 
force  in  the  production  of  earthquakes  and 
volcanoes. — j.  w.  h.  o.] 

^oW.— The  "Object-lesson  on  Gold" 
suggests  another  inquiry.  Is  this  metal  the 
heaviest  of  all  known  substances  ? 

[Gold  is  not  the  heaviest  substance 
known.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  19.8; 
that  of  platinum  and  iridium  about  21.15  \ 
osmium,  21.15.— j.  w.  a.  o.] 


REPLIES. 

West  Virginia. — In  November  Monthly 
are  queries  concerning  West  Virginia. 
When  the  old  State  of  Virginia  secededt 
the  western  part,  almost  as  a  unit,  refused 
to  follow.  When  the  Confederates  poured 
across  the  border,  on  their  way  to  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio,  she  rose  as  a  breakwater 
between  them,  rallied  round  the  old  flag, 
and  asked  to  be  admitted  as  a  member  of 
the  family  of  Federal  States.  Congresii 
granted  the  petition,  and  another  star  waa 
added  to  the  flag,  bearing  the  mottb  Mon- 
tana semper  Uberi.  Striking  ofiT  the 
shackles  of  slavery,  she  adopted  the  free- 
school  and  township  systems.  West  Vir- 
ginia became  a  State,  not  temporarily — not 
as  a  war  measure — but  actually  and  perma- 
nently. The  temporary  capital  Ib  Wheeling. 

▼.  V. 
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TKE  object  of  a  }k>pnlar  history  ought  to 
be  at  least  twofold — to  give  a  record  of 
events,  and  to  teach  the  influence  of  those 
events  upon  the  life,  growth,  and  pros- 
perity of  the  nation.  Hence,  and  most 
emphatically  with  the  American  nation — 
for  thank  God  we  are  a  nation — it  should 
not  be  confined  to  the  mere  acts  of  the  (ad- 
ministrative) Government,  or  to  the  sim- 
ple revolution  of  governmental  machinery. 
Inventive  genius ;  the  plough  and  the 
plane ;  the  anvil  and  the  loom ;  the  cliisel 
and  the  pencil ;  the  pen  and  the  press, 
play  just  as  important  a  part,  and  should 
find  recognition.  We  should  see  some- 
thing of  the  inner  life  of  the  nation,  if  we 
would  gain  any  dear  knowledge, of  the 
people  whose  history  we  read.  We  need, 
as  much  as  we  need  the  facts,  the  circum- 
stances attending  and  necessitating  those 
facts,  if  we  wte  to  accept  them  as  lessons -of 
the  past  for  our  gi^idance  in  the  future.  It 
is  thus,  and  thus  only,  ^*  History  is  philos- 
ophy teaching  by  example.'* 

The  leading  object  of  a  school  history — 
and  especially  a  school  history  of  our  own 
country — should  Jbe,  not  to  give  a  dry  pre- 
sentation of  facts  only,  but  also  to  indi- 
cate, to  the  youth  of  our  land,  how  these 
facts  are  connected — the  events  following 
causes,  and  the  causes  producing  events — 
and  to  point  out  to  them  the  great  moral 
and  political  lessons  which  these  are  cal- 
culated to  teach.  The  writer  of  a  school 
history  proposes  to  give  instruction  to  the 
young,  who  need  as  much  guidance  in 
tracing  the  relation  of  the  facts  which  he 
presents,  as  they  do  in  tracing  the  relations 
of  the  facts  presented  to  them.in  philoso- 
phy or  in  mathematics.  Hence,  a  school 
history,  above  all  others,  should  not  be  a 
mere  chronology  of  events.  This  is  sim- 
ply history  with  its  vitals  torn  out,  and 
properly  comes  in,  after  history,  as  a  mne- 
monic aid,  like  the  formulas  in  other  sci- 
ences. 

The  author  of  Robert's  EOstory^  has 
not  /aiUd  in  all  this,  because  he  has  not 
attempted  it.  Indeed  he  tells  us  in  his 
preface  that,  **  Facts  only  are  presented, 
and  the  mind  of  the  youthful  student  left 
in  freedom  as  to  the  principles  and  motives 
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of  the  actors  in  this  grand  drama  who  pass 
in  review  before  him." 

Let  us  look,  then,  at  the  manner  in 
which  these  fa^  are  stated,  and  at  some 
of  the  facts  themselves.  The  author  has 
followed  so  strictly  the  chronology  of 
events,  that  he  has  failed  to  consider 
together,  facts  so  nearly  related  that  they 
could  not  be  separated  without  making 
such  a  break  in  the  narrative,  as  rudely  to 
shock  the  mind  of  the  attentive  reader. 
For  instance,  on  page  143,  **  General 
Wayne,  who  had  brought  the  war  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination  with  the  Indians  north- 
west of  the  Ohio,  now  concluded  a  treaty 
with  them."  The  reader  is  here  brought 
to  a  sudden  stop  to  inquire  about  that  war, 
and  then  naturally  asks,  why  was  not  this 
statement  made  at  the  close  of  paragraph 
18,  at  the  top  of  the  page,  where  it  evi- 
dently belongs?  Why  should  the  state- 
ment of  the  **  Whiskey  Insurrection,'*  and 
of  the  *'  treaty  with  Great  Britain"  be  in- 
terposed ?  A  similar  example  is  found  on 
pages  150-1.  In  fact  this  is  a  fault  run- 
ning through  the  whole  book.  The  ex- 
ample quoted  is  subject  also  to  another 
criticism,  to  which  the  writer  has  too  fre- 
quently exposed  himself:  **  Brought  the 
war  to  a  successful  termination  with  the 
Indians,"  etc.  Did  Wayne  bring  "the 
war  to  a  successful  termination  with  the 
Indians ;  or  did  he  bring  the  war  wUh  th4 
Indians  to  a  successful  termination  ?" 

The  slight  credit  which  our  author  gives 
to  Roger  Williams  is  unjust,  and  the  wulin 
praise  accorded  to  Cecilius  Calvert,  as  the 
champion  of  religious  liberty,  is  unde- 
served. It  is  true  that  Calvert  guarantied 
freedom  of  religious  opinion  in  his  colony; 
but  he  never  declared,  as  Williams  did, 
that  government  had  no  right  to  meddle 
in  matters  of  conscience — that  errors  in  re- 
ligion "  are  to  be  fought  against  with  that 
sword,  which  is  only  in  soul-matters  able 
to  oenquer;  to  wit,  the  sword  of  God's 
Spirit,  the  Word  of  God."  Calvert  ff ranted 
freedom  of  religious  worship  as  a  conce^- 
sion,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  in  order  to 
build  up  his  colony ;  and  Williams  claimed 
it  equally  for  all  as  a  God-given  right, 
which  no  government  could  infringe  with- 
out usurpation.  And  yet  W^illiams  is 
passed  by  without  a  word  of  commenda- 
tion, while  Calvert  is  represented  to  have 
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spent  "more  than  forty  years"  in  estab- 
lishing the"*  principles  of  religious  liberty, 
and  to  have  met  with  such  snccess  as  to 
*^  enrol  his  name  among  the  great  and  wise 
benefactors  of  the  human  race,  in  all  ages 
and  in  every  clime." 

It  is  strange  how  men  will  stultify  them- 
eelves  1  On  the  very  page  (4)  where  this 
passage  occurs,  we  are  told  that  in  a  very 
ffhort  time  after,  "  the  Church  of  England 
was  by  law  established  as  the  State  re- 
ligion, to  be  supported  by  general  taxa- 
tion." This  was  the  splendid  success  of 
an  effort  running  through  '^  more  than 
forty  years !"  No  such  religious  liberty 
was  ettaUUhed  by  Eoger  Williams ;  and, 
wanting  tuck  success,  he  fails  in  praise. 
Alas,  poor  WillinrasI 

Page  181:  '* A  treaty  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  ratified  this  year,  ceded  East 
and  We»t  Florida,  with  all  the  adjacent 
islands,  to  the  United  States,  in  extinction  of 
the  various  American  claims,  to  satisfy 
which  the  American  government  agreed  to 
pay  the  claimants  five  millions  of  dollars." 

Now  what  is  the  fact  with  regard  to  this 
Florida  purchase  ?  Simply  this :  Spain 
ceded  the  Floridos  to  the  United  States, 
and  received  in  exchange  Texas  and  five 
millions  of  dollars.  It  is  true  that  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  money  should  be  paid 
to  American  citizens  having  just  claims 
against  Spain.  But  why  was  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  this  transaction  left  unre- 
corded? Was  the  writer  igiiOraut?  or  did 
he  fear  that  if  he  disclosed  a  bargain, 
where  so  much  was  given,  he  would  be 
compelled, /or  the  honor  of  Yankee  shrewd- 
nensj  to  state  why  a  contract,  apparently  so 
foolish,  was  made  ?  Did  he  not  know  that 
this  was  one  of  the  most  important  moves 
in  the  "  irrepressible  conflict"  which 
brought  on  us  two  foreign  wars,  and  cul- 
minated in  a  four  years'  domestic  war, 
such  as  the  world  had  never  seen  ?  Did 
he  not  know  that  Florida  was  demanded 
for  the  security  of  slavery — that  John  C. 
Calhoun  insisted  that  **  Florida  is  an  im- 
perative necessity  now—'KQ  can  get  Texas 
back  when  we  want  it ;"  and  thus  over- 
came the  opp6sition  of  General  Jackson  to 
the,  otherwise,  foolish  trade  ?  If  he  knew 
the  truth  of  tliis  transaction,  so  pregnant 
of  evil,  why  not  tell  it  to  the  youth  whom 
he  would  teach  ?  If  he  did  not  know  it, 
then — no  matter. 

Page  194:   "The  majority,  called  the 
Law  and  Order  Party,  opposed  this  move- 


ment, insisted  that  any  change  in  the  fun- 
damental charter  of  the  State  must  be 
made  by  the  full  concurrence  of  a  majority 
of  the  people;  and  denounced  the  Suffrage 
Party  as  guilty  of  high  treaj^on."  We  can 
not  suppose  that  the' author  intends  to 
falsify ;  and  yet  the  mass  of  readers  would 
learn  from  this  little  else  than  falsehood. 
The  charter  granted  by  Charles  II.  was 
still  in  force.  That  charter  permitted  only 
freeholders  to  vote.  There  was  no  pro- 
vision by  which  the  charter  could  be 
amended— the  people  had  no  power  to 
amend — the  Legishiture  had  none.  The 
people  desired  a  chnnge — a  convention 
was  called — a  constitution  was  formed  and 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  all  the  citizens,  a 
record  on  the  ballot  showing  whether  it 
was  given  by  a  freeholder,  or  by  a  citizen 
not  a  freeholder.  The  result  was  a  major- 
ity of  tlie  freeholders,  and  also  of  the  citi- 
zens not  freeholders.  Tiie  author  should 
have  said,  '*  must  be  made  by  the  full  con- 
currence of  a  majority  of  the /reeholdern  in 
an  unmixed  vote"— nn  important  distiuo- 
tion.  The  Law  and  Order  Party  did  not 
constitute  the  ftwjority  of  the  people. 

Page  197 :  '*  Such  a  series  of  wrongs  were 
(was  ?)  perpetrated  against  the  colonists  of 
Texas  as  compelled  them  to  take  up  arms 
and  ficrht  for  their  lives  and  liberties." 
Unhappy  Teiians!  But  what  were  those 
wrongs  I  Here  again  our  teacher  is  dumb. 
On  the  establishment  of  her  independence, 
Mexico  abolished  slavery.  This,  as  every 
well-informed  person  knows,  was  the  grie- 
vous wrong  which  compelled  the  Texans 
'*  to  take  up  arms  and  fight  for  their  Uvea 
and  liberties." 

What  is  said  of  Kansas,  and  of  certain 
matters  in  the  administration  of  President 
Buchanan,  is  liable  to  similar  criticisms. 

Page  233 :  *'  Great  sorrow  was  felt  for 
the  death  of  Colonel  Baker,  a  senator  in 
Congress  from  California."  It  has  gener- 
ally been  supposed  that  Colonel  Baker  waa 
a  senator  from  Oregon ;  but  as  Mr.  Rob- 
erts presents  "facts  only,"  this  may  have 
been  a  popular  delusiou. 

Xhe  book  contains  not  a  word  about 
those  sterling  men  who  first  settled  New 
England,  and  who,  planting  the  school- 
house  side  by  side  with  the  church,  be- 
came the  progenitors  of  a  moral,  intelligent, 
and  industrious  people,  who  Itave  made 
the  world  their  debtor  for  the  products  of 
inventive  genius  and  of  mechanical  skill. 

The  self-Bacrificing  deeds  of  Lafayettey 
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Palaaki,  and  Slenben,  who  aided  oar 
fiithera  in  their  Btraggle  to  be  free,  are  not 
held  up  to  the  adinimtion  and  gratitude  of 
thoae  who  enjoy  the  bieasinga  they  helped 
to  win. 

The  oool  courage  of  Wadsworth^a 
"  Drum  I  drum  I  I  aay,**  the  heroio  con- 
duct of  Jasper  in  nailing  the  flag  to  the 
ataff,  the  wordi»  of  the  dying  Lawrence, 
*'  DonH  give  up  the  ship,*'  are  not  used  to 
furnish  to  the  youthful  mind  lessons  of 
Bublime  and  patriotic  devotion.  Not  a 
word  to  incite  our  youth  to  noble  deeds  is 
•aid  of  all  the  worthies  of  Revolutionary 
memory.  Even  Washington,  that  greatest 
and  best  of  all  our  heroes,  fails,  under  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Robert's  pen,  to  become, 
as  a  model,  the  teacher  of  the  young,  in 
virtue,  patriotfsm,  and  true  manhood. 

To  those  wanting  a  portable  chronologi- 
cal chart  of  their  country's  history,  in 
oonvenient  form,  this  book  will  be  valuable. 
As  a  school-book,  it  lacks  too  many  essen- 
tial elements,  and  has  no  just  claim  to 
be  called  a  School  History. 

Next  to  the  teachings  and  the  reasonable 
requirements  of  the  Gospel,  wc  know  of 
nothing  so  generally  and  persistently  neg- 
lected by  the  great  mass  of  civilized  man- 
kind, as  is  the  practical  observance  of  those 
laws  of  physiology  upon  which  so  lorgcly 
depend  the  preservation  of  life  and  health. 
And,  in  these  latter  days,  so  remarkable 
for  the  popularization  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  those  who  thus  sin  against 
themselves  can  claim  no  exomptioA  from 
blame  on  the  score  of  ignorance.  In  this 
country  especially,  where  the  laws  of  health 
are  constantly  and  glaringly  violated,  pop- 
ular treatises,  school  instruction,  public 
lectures,  and  the  columns  of  our  newspa- 
pers, all  hold  up  a  warning  flnger  to  the 
reckless  public,  who  live  too  fast  to  live 
long  or  well.  And  the  people  read,  but  will 
not  heed.  We  have  sometimes  doubted 
whether  it  was  worth  any  one's  time  and 
labor  to  offer  any  additional  instruction  to 
those  who  thus  blindly  disregard  the  voice 
of  admonition  and  the  dictates  of  common 
sense.  Yet,  it  is,  perhaps,  desirable  that 
truth  ahould  be  constantly  kept  before  the 
people,  whether  they  will  heed  it  or  not. 
Hence,  we  can  recommend  no  better  me- 
dium than  Dr.  Jarvis'  recent  and  admirable 
work  on  "  Physiology  and  Health."*  The 
author,  who  is  widely  known  as  a  statisti- 
cian, and  the  head  of  a  prominent  estab- 


lishment for  the  care  of  the  in!*ane,  in 
Massachusetts,  commences  his  treatise  with 
the  simple  statement  that  **  every  human 
being  is  appointed  to  take  the  charge  of  his 
own  body.  He  must  supply  its  wants,  di- 
rect its  powers,  regulate  its  actions,  and 
thus  sustain  his  life."  Ho  then  proceeds 
to  set  forth  the  Ijaws  of  health,  the  powers 
of  the  several  organs,  the  limit  of  their 
strength,  the  WHy  in  which  they  are  to  be 
developed  and  sustained,  their  proper 
uses,  and  the  certain  and  evil  consequences 
that  follow  their  misapplication.  All  this 
is  done  clearly,  logically,  and  in  the  most 
easy  and  fascinating  manner.  Well  con- 
sidered in  plan,  reasonable  in  its  deduc- 
tions, and  admirable  in  style,  it  meets  our 
most  exacting  wishes  as  a  handbook  of  the 
science  of  which  it  treats.  From  preface 
to  finis,  the  reader  feels  as  if  he  were  face 
to  face  with  the  author  in  a  familiar  con- 
versation, in  which  the  accuniuhited  re- 
sources of  years  of  study  and  experience, 
and  practical  good  sense,  are  quietly  and 
fully  unfolded  before  him.  Where  uU  is 
so  excellent,  it  is  difficult  to  particularize. 
Yet  the  chapters  on  **  Digestion  and  Food," 
"  Animal  Heat,"  "The  Skin,"  and  «'  The 
Brain  and  Nervous  System,"  are  worthy 
of  the  most  careful  consideration.  For  the 
sake  of  these  chapters  alone,  we  wish  that 
every  teacher  in  the  United  States  could 
read  this  work.  For  every  one  concerned 
in  the  work  of  education,  the  book  is  preg- 
nant with  important  facts  and  suggestions, 
which,  properly  employed,  ought  to  bear 
good  fruit  for  the  rising  generation. 

There  is  certainly  no  more  essential  part 
of  a  nation's  literature,  none  more  charac- 
teristic and  expressive  of  the  nation's  con- 
ceptions and  sentiment,  than  its  popular 
poetry.  Not  its  popular  doggerel,  not  the 
street-ballad,  though  that  is  very  import- 
ant, but  its  popular  literary  poetry,  the  best 
known  and  best  liked  poems  of  the  great 
poets,  such  as  are  read,  and  memorized,  and 
declaimed  in  school,  retained,  reread,  and 
loved  through  life.  Some  of  these  Profes- 
sor Simonson  has  given  in  his  new  book.* 


CJ)  Phtsioloot  akd  Lawi  or  Hraltr.  For  tli« 
hm  of  School*,  AcademiM.  iind  Collereti.  Rt 
EDW^au  jAans.  M.D.  New  York  :  A.  8.  Barnes 
4  Co..  1866.    12mo..  pp.  i27.    Price  $1.50. 

(S)  Deutschks  Ballapbk-Kdcr  :  Eine  RAinmlnng: 
Ballnden,  Rnrofinaen.  and  klcinerer  Gedichte  ran 
Oasthe,  Scbiller,  Biirger,  UhUnd.  Schwab.  Kur- 
ner,  n.  A.  Mit  I^benaakinen  fete],  von  Pro- 
fessor L.  SImouson.  Trinity  Oollefre,  Hartford. 
Boston  :  De  Vriw,  Ibarra  k  Co.  16ffio.,  pp.  SOL 
Price  91.75. 
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As  he  had  to  make  a  selection,  perhaps 
the  ballad  was   the   best  poetic  forat  to 
select.    There  certainly  are  no  more  popu- 
lar or  more  beautiful  poems  in  German 
literature  than  Schiller^s  ballada,  nor  any 
that  are  more  satisfactory  to  a  non-German 
reader.    Besides,  he  has  also  given  a  few 
of  the  finest  and  most  popular  lyric  pieces 
of  the  eleven  authors  represented.    The 
biographical  notices  of  the  authors,  and  the 
historical  explanations,  are  valuable ;  and 
the  endeavor  to  make  the  book  useful,  for 
»i>thctic    discipline,   by    the    analysis    of 
several  poems,  is  worthy  of  praise.    We 
take  exception  to  a  few  general  sentences 
in  the  preface  upon  the  nature  of  the  bal- 
lad.    The  student  is  told  that  the  ballad 
has,  according  to  Goetlie's  idea,  something 
mysterioiip,  but  not  mystic;  that  the  latter 
character  lies  in  the  s»ubjeot  of  a  poem,  the 
fonner  in  its  treatment.     "  The  mysterious 
character  of  the  ballad  is  found  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  presented.    The  poet 
has  his  subject,  his  figures,  their  actions 
and  motions  so  deeply  impressed  upon  his 
mind,  that  he  scarcely  knows  how  to  word 
them.    He  applies  therefore  all  three  fun- 
damental form^  of  poetry — the  epic,  lyric, 
and  dramatic— to  express  what  is  to  excite 
the  imagination  and  engross  the  mind,** 
etc.     What  does  this  mean?    What  is  the 
plain  English,  or  plain  German,  for  this 
subtle  distinction  between  the  mystic  and 
mysterious  ?    Do  good  poets  or  bad  poets 
find  it  difficult  to  word  their  thoughts  and 
feelings t    How  much  difficulty  does  di^ 
cult  imply!    Are  the  subject,  the  figures, 
their  actions  and  motions,  impressed  more 
deeply  upon  the  mind  of  a  balladist  than 
the  subject,  the  characters,  and  the  action 
of  a  play  upon  the  mind  of  a  dramatist  ? 
Does  the  ballad-writer  employ  three  forms 
of  poetry  in  one  poem,  because  it  is  mys- 
terious and  not  mystic?  a  mere   matter 
of  presentation,  though  not  of  subject? 
But  an  end  to  questions!    The  book  is 
good.    We  miss  some  poems,  such  as  Uhl- 
and's  "Little  Roland,"  and  "Roland,  the 
Shield-bearer,"  yet,  we  are  glad  to  testify 
that  it  is  a  very  satisfactory  selection  ;  the 
notes  are  neither  too  few,  nor  too  many ; 
the  size  and  appearance  of  the  book  fit  it 
as  well  for  the  parlor-table  or  library,  as 
for  the  use  of  a  class.    It  will  be  convenient 
not  only  for  the  student,  but  for  readers 
of  German  literature  who  do  not  own  all 
the  principal  poets,  or  who  do  not  wish  to 
look  through  large  volumes  whenever  they 
feel  disposed  to  read  over  a  favorite  pieoe. 


Notwithstanding  the  great  attractive- 
ness of  Natural  History,  its  study  has  not 
been  properly  encouraged  in  this  country. 
Thili  is  partly  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  de- 
fective character  of  such  text-boobs  as 
have  from  time  to  time  been  published. 
Some  of  these  are  dry  and  abstruse,  while 
others  are  so  superficial  as  to  be  unworthy 
of  attention.  Dr.  Hooker^s  late  work  on 
this  suVjject  was  a  great  advance,  bat  a 
work  containing  more  information  concern- 
ing the  classification,  was  necessary  as  a 
fitting  complement  to  it.  In  great  measure 
Prof.  Tenney*s  eflfort*  supplies  the  want. 
We  regret  that  it  contains  no  preliminary 
chapter  on  the  general  structure  of  animals 
or  comparative  zoology.  It  is  true,  that  a 
detailed  discussion  of  this  subject  belongs 
rather  to  a  work  not  elementary  in  its  na- 
ture ;  still,  some  knowledge,  at  least,  is  es- 
sential to  a  just  conception  of  the  unity  of 
creation.  Nevertlieless,  the  judicious  teach- 
er will  find  little  difficulty  in  presenting  the 
matter  properly  to  his  class.  The  book  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  very  excel Innt  en- 
gravings, some  of  which  appear  in  the 
Monthly,  in  the  article  on  "  The  Anthro- 
poid Apes."  The  style  is  very  agreeable, 
and  will  do  much  toward  rendering  the 
work  popular.  The  mechanical  execution 
refiects  great  credit  upon  the  publishers. 

Professor  Ttndall's  Lecture  on  Radia- 
tion* is  very  interesting.  Abstruse  physical 
points  are  discussed  in  a  manner  which 
renders  them  simple,  and  their  study  not 
only  instructive,  but  entertaining.  Indeed, 
the  author  may  justly  claim  the  high  honor 
of  being  almost  the  only  man  living  who 
can  present  scientific  truths  in  a  popular 
manner  without  belittling  them,  or  con- 
cealing their  proper  val\ie.  The  "  Rede" 
lecture  is,  in  great  measure,  a  condensation 
of  what  was  said  upon  the  same  subject  in 
the  author's  "  Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Motion," 
although  it  contains  details  of  many  new 
facts  and  experiments.  The  subject' of  the 
lecture  is  not  closely  followed,  but  many 
points  clustering  about  it  are  carefully 
treated.  An  engraving  illustrating  the 
comparative  heat  in  the  spectrum,  preoedei^ 

(4)  Natvhal  Histort.  A  Mannal  of  Zoolosy  for 
Schools,  Collegeii,  and  the  Qeneral  Reader.  By 
BAHBORif  TcNnsr,  AM.,  Proretnor  of  Natural 
History  in  VaMar  Female  CoUere.  Illustrated 
with  ire  hundred  engravings.  Crown,  8ro,  pp. 
540.    New  York:  Scrlbner  ACo.    $3.00. 

(10  Ox  Radiatiok.  The  "  Rede"  lecture,  deHrered 
In  the  Senate  Honse  before  the  Univemity  of  Cam- 
bridge, England,  on  Tnesday,  May  16.  1869.  Bjr 
Jonir  Tthdaix.  F.  R.  S..  Prof.  Nat.  Phil,  in  tba 
Royal  Institution,  etc.  12mo,  pp.  48.  New  York 
D.  Appletoa  A  Co.    60  eeats. 
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the  lecture.  Every  instrnotor  ehoold  have 
the  book,  not  only  beoaase  of  the  imme- 
diate use  he  may  malce  of  it  before  his 
classes,  but  because  of  the  additions  which 
he  may  make  to  his  own  stock  of  knowledge. 

Most  young  men,  who  become  instract- 
ors  in  physics  and  cbembtry,  enter  upon 
their  work  fresh  from  the  college,  without 
opportunities  for  acquiring  expertneas  of 
manipulation.  They  ^are,  therefore,  so 
superficially  acquainted  with  the  construo- 
tion  and  use  of  apparatus,  that  in  experi- 
menting they  have  ill  sncoesa,  and  frequent 
failures.  To  this  class,  Dr.  Frick's  work« 
will  prove  most  welcome.  It  is  to  physics 
what  Morfit's  *'  Manipulation*'  is  to  chem- 
istry ;  but  is  more  valuable,  in  that  it  gives 
not  only  full  details  concerning  the  use  of 
apparatus,  but  also  explains  carefully  and 
minutely  the  construction  of  every  com- 
plicated piece,  and  even  gives  directions 
by  which  many  pieces  may  be  manufactured 
at  little  cost.  This  work  will  also  prove 
an  important  assistant  to  teachers  in  many 
academies,  where  there  is  little  apparatus 
and  little  moans  to  procure  more.  The 
illustrations  are  numerous,  and  of  a  high 
order.  The  book  is  well  gotten  up,  printed 
on  tinted  paper,  and  strongly  bound.  It 
will  prove  valuable  to  every  physical  exper- 
imenter. 

Ta«  publisher  of  Warren's  well-known 
aeries  of  geographies  has  done  good  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  education  by  issuing, 
in  the  tablet  form,  which  is  so  convenient 
and  deservedly  popular,  and  withal  so 
-  cheap,  a  new  set  of  School-room  Maps,  or 
Geographical  Charts.''  The  set  consists 
of  fourteen  chart<«,  mounted  upon  seven 
heavy  card-board  tablets.  Thei^e  tablets 
are  inclosed  in  a  portfolio.  They  are  ac- 
companied by  a  valuable  Handbook  for 
Teachers,  which  we  shall  notice  at  another 
time. 
We' are  quite  as  interested  in  what  these 


CO  Phtsioal  Teobwics  ;  or,  Practical  Initrnetlona  for 
Makini;  Bxperiroeiits  in  Phytics  and  th«i  GonRtnio* 
tion  of  Pbf»ical  Apparatna  with  tho  nio«t  limited 

•  neans.  Hj  Dr.  J.  Krick,  Director  of  tbe  TTiKh 
Scfiool  at  FreiburK^ete.  Traoitlated  by  John  D. 
Raiitcr.  Ph.  D.  Profeavor  of  Natural  Philoaopbr  and 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Oeorida.  PhiU. 
dclphia :  Lippincott  A  Co.    8ro,  pp.  4ff!.    t3. 

(jSl  Warucm's  Ukoorafbioal  Cbarts  roR  Sohoou, 
accompanied  by  a  Handbook  for  Teachers.  (Four- 
teen  cbarta.  mounted  upon  seTen  tableta,  incloiad 
in  a  portfolio.)  Price  915.  J.  B.  Cowperthwalt, 
Fhliadelphia. 


geographical  charts  omit  as  in  what  they 
contun.  They  omit  all  unnecessary  names 
and  minor  details,  which  only  burden  the 
memory  of  the  pupil,  confuse  his  ideai«, 
and  destroy  all  definite  impressions. 

These  give  complete  ji^Ayn^sa/  maps  of  all 
the  divisions  of  the  world,  aa  well  as  the 
important  poUUcal  Matures.  While  they 
are  practically  otUUns  maps,  at  the  same 
time  they  contain  all  the  more  important 
names,  so  skillfully  arranged  as  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  primary  objects  of  such 
maps.  The  letters  are  not  vi^nible  to  the 
pupil  from  his  chair,  while  the  teacher, 
before  his  class,  is  emphatically  **  master 
of  the  situation.''  The  coloring  of  themnps 
shows  at  a  glance  the  elevations  of  the 
land ;  the  drawings  of  the  mountains  very 
adroitly  show  their  altitudes ;  and  the  signs 
which  mark  the  localities  of  citiet«  are  so 
devised  as  to  give  the  population  of  the 
cities. 

The  system  of  triangulations  and  relative 
measurements  is  certainly  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  the  old  method  of  teaching  map 
drawing.  It  compels  the  pupil  to  gain  a 
distinct  impression  of  the  general  form  and 
outline  of  the  country  under  consideration, 
with  its  important  mountain  ranges,  lakes, 
and  rivers.  This  plan,  properly  pursued, 
must  make  the  pupil  so  independent  of  the 
old  trammels  of  copy,  parallels,  and  merid- 
ians, that  he  can  readily  reproduce  from 
memory  a  good  map  of  the  country. 

It  is  impossible,  in  our  space,  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  numerous  points  of  advantage 
which  may  be  gained  by  the  use  of  these 
maps.  We  think  that,  properly  taught, 
a  class,  in  six  weeks,  may  learn  more  of 
geography  from  any  one  of  these  tableta 
than  has  usually  been  taught  during  the 
entire  course  of  many  of  the  pupils  in  our 
public  schools. 

We  notice  several  little  mistakes,  which 
tbe  publisher  will  do  well  to  correct  in  his 
next  edition.  In  the  zoological  table, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  very  useful  and 
complete,  the  habitat  of  rabbits  inclndea 
South  America.  We  believe  that  no  rab- 
bit, and  only  one  species  of  hare,  has  been 
found  upon  that  continent.  In  several 
places  the  coloring  is  defective.  This  can 
be  easily  remedied. 

Verily,  better  prospects  are  dawning 
upon  geography,  so  long  neglected  and  so 
badly  taught.  These  charts  are  a  great 
advance  in  the  right  direction. 
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N«w  York. — Under  the  presidency  of 
Dr.  S.  W,  Fisher,  Hamilton  College  has 
fttUined  to  a  high  rank  in  numbers,  schol- 
arship, and  good  order.  Sixty  new  stu- 
dents were  admitted  at  the  opening  of  the 
pret^ent  year;  making  the  whole  number 
about  two  hundred.  Thirteen  of  these  are 
returned  soldiers*,  who  have  served  their 
country  faithfully  in  her  hour  of  peril,  and 
who  are  now  preparing  to  serve  the  Church 
and  the  State  in  professional  life. 

Vassar  College,  for  fcmulen,  at  Pongh- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  is  now  in  full  operation. 
The  building  has  a  length  of  500  feet  front, 
with  a  depth  in  the  center  of  171  feet,  and 
on  the  wings  a  depth  of  165  feet.  It  has 
single  rooms  for  about  400  pupils,  besides 
rooms  for  the  faculty,  a  chapel,  seating 
500,  art-gallery,  library,  etc.  The  institu- 
tion is  nearly  full.  Mr.  Vassar  is  now 
engaged  in  erecting  a  gymnasium  at  a  cost 
of  $40,000.  Besides  the  president,  there 
are  nine  professors,  each  having  assistants. 

The  finance  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Education  report  the  expense  to  be  in- 
curred for  the  support  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  city  of  New  York  for  1866,  at 
$2,454,827.54. 

N«w  England. — It  is  proposed  to  erect 
a  Memorial  Hall  at  Bowdoin  College,  in 
honor  of  the  Alumni  who  died  in  the  war. 
The  Harvard  College  Memorial  Committee 
has  voted  that  an  Alumni  Hall  be  built, 
and  that  a  monument  in  honor  of  the 
Alumni  who  died  in  the  war  be  erected  in 
aome  suitable  portion  of  the  building. 

Ten  scholarships  of  $1,000  each,  with  an 
annual  income  of  $60  to  $70,  have  recently 
been  founded  at  Dartmouth  (*olle^e ;  only 
one  of  them,  however,  by  a  resident  of 
New  Hampshire,  George  W.  Burleigh,  of 
Great  Falls. 

The  prospects  of  Dartmouth  College  are 
constantly  improving.  The  Fall  term  com- 
mences with  a  Freshman  class  of  about 
Bixty— the  largest  since  1860,  and  more 
than  thirty  have  entered  the  other  classes 
and  the  Scientific  Department. 

Pbnnstlvania.— The  trustees  of  Lehigh 
University  have  elected  Professor  Henry 
Coppee,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  president  of  the  faculty,  and  approved 
plans  presented  by  Mr.  Edward  T.  rotter, 
a  son  of  the  late  Bishop  Potter,  for  the  col- 
legiate buildings,  whicn  will  be  immediately 
erected  at  South  Bethlehem,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  that  gentleman  as  architect.    ' 

The  princely  endowment  of  Judge  Pack- 
er will  place  this  university  at  once  in  a 
position  to  command  the  best  talent  of  the 
country  for  professors  and  teachers,  and 
to  take  rank  as  a  first-class  institution. 
The  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  is  of  the 
kind   to  fits  its  graduates  for  the  active 


business  of  life ;  and,  while  the  dead  lan- 
guages will  be  carefully  taught,  they  do 
not  hold  that  pre-eminent  position,  in  the 
curriculum,  ttiat  tradition  has  fastened 
upon  most  of  the  colleges  of  England  and 
America. 

Illinois. — The  public  schools  of  Chicago 
are  overcrowded,  and  there  are  thousands 
of  Bchoollcss  children  in  the  city. 

80UTHBRN  Statks. — There  are  now  in 
operation  in  Washington  25  colored 
schools,  with  59  teachers  and  8,1  fi9  pupils  , 
in  Geor^sretown  there  are  four  schools,  with 
881  pupils;  in  Alexandria  10  schools,  with 
1,082  pupils  ;  and  in  the  frcedmenV  village 
on  Arlington  Mights  two  Schools,  with  802 
pupils.  All  of  these  schools  are  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition,  and  are  supported  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  Northern  benev- 
olent societies. 

While  the  rebel  General  Lee  has  been 
instituted  as  president  of  a  college,  his  aid- 
de-camp.  Colonel  Venable,  has  been  elected 
professor  of  chemi.stry  in  the  Louisiana 
State  Military  Academy. 

— A  national  association  of  school  super- 
intendents, composed  of  State  superintend- 
ents, and  siiperiutendents  of  publio  schools 
in  larger  cities,  is  to  convene  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  February  6,  1866. 

— In  the  United  States  there  are  about 
60,000  common  schools,  which  are  support- 
ed in  part  by  the  State  treasury,  and  part- 
ly by  school  funds  and  school  taxes. 

England. — King's  College,  Cambridge, 
is  thrown  open,  fur  the  first  time  since  its 
foundation,  to  students  other  than  those 
educated  at  Eton.  Fellow-commoners,  in- 
deed, it,  has  had ;  but  now,  through  the 
liberality  of  one  of  its  fellows,  two  ex- 
hibitioners, who  have  earned  their  reward 
by  their  own  merits,  will  be  added  to  the 
number  of  its  undergraduates,  and  will  be 
allowed  to  compete  for  its  fellowships. 
This  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  late  com- 
mission. 

Scotland. — Profes.«>or  Masson,  editor  of 
MacmillanN  Magazine,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  rhetoric  in  Ediuburfirh, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Artoun.  His 
roost  formidable  competitor  was  Dr. 
Hanna.  Mr.  Msksou,  though  little  more  of 
a  rhetorician  than  his  prencccssor,  is  said 
to  be  a  man  of  varied  accomplishments, 
wide  knowledge,  and  genuinely  liberal 
feeling. 

Ireland. — Magce  College,  at  London- 
derry, an  institution  which  has  been  es- 
tablisiied  for  educating  young  men  for  the 
ministry  in  connection  with  the  Presby- 
terian church  in  Ireland,  has  been  formally 
opened.  There  was  a  great  gathering  of 
miniflters  and  If^meu  on  the  oocaoion,  and 
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Dr.  Rnwel,  the  moderator  of  the  GeDeral 
AsHcmbly,  delivered  a  long  and  able  ad- 
drees. 

— In  Enfzrland  and  Wales  there  are  86,043 
pnblio  and  private  achooln,  attended  by 
2,14(>,47d  Bcholars.  In  addition  there  are 
1,445  eveninjf  nohools,  which  provide  for 
89,783  children.  The  number  of  Sunday 
schools  18  23,514,  with  2,407,652  scholars. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  England  there  is  a 
Roholar  for  every  836  persons ;  in  Scotland 
about  one-seventh  of  the  people  are  at 
school ;  while  in  the  United  States  there  is 
one  scliolar  for  every  five  persons.  In  Rus- 
sia only  one  child  for  about  200  persons  re- 
ceives instruction  in  school ;  so  that  while 
at  nine  o'clock  on  every  Monday  morning, 
there  are  4,000,000  American  boys  ana 
girls  at  school,  there  are  in  Russia  only 
100,000  enjoying  the  benefit  of  instruction. 


GsRiCAinr. — Herrman  Vambery  has  been 
appointed  professor  of  oriental  languages 
in  the  University  of  Pestn.  Profes«or 
Yanibery  is  a  JeWy  a  fact  which  is  not  gcn- 
emlly  knofrn. 

NoRWAT.--It  appears  from  s  rqMrt  pre- 
sented to  the  Norwegian  Storthing  that 
one  Hundred  thousand  children  are  edu- 
cated in  the  district  schools  of  that  coun- 
try, at  an  annual  cost  of  eighty  thouisand 
pounds. 

Sandwich  Islands. — The  Honolulu  pa- 
pers are  discussing  whether  the  vernacular 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands  shall  be  discarded 
in  the  national  schools  for  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  official  journal  is  in  favor  of 
the  pure  English  system.  Should  the 
project  be  carried  out,  as  is  probable,  the 
Hawaiian  language  will  become  extinct 
within  a  generation  or  two. 


^'— 
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— M.  Cazal  has  bit  ii]»on  a  plan  by  which 
to  utilize  the  force  ot  falling  water,  not 
only  upon  the  spot,  but  at  great  distances. 
This  gentleman  proposes  to  convert  the 
mechanical  force  of  tailing  water  into  eleo- 
tricity.  For  this  purpose,  he  has  simply 
to  make  the  water  act  upon  the  wheel- 
work,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  water-mill, 
unly,  instead  of  turning  the  stones  which 
grind  the  corn,  the  magnetism  will  act  upon 
a  miigneto-eleotrio  apparatus.  The  electri- 
city thus  developed  will  then  be  conveyed 
to  any  required  distance  by  means  of  insu- 
lated wires.  The  economy  of  the  process 
is  said  to  be  quite  as  remarkable  as  its 
physical  character. 

— It  is  well  known  that  ink  is  a  precipi- 
tate of  gallate  of  iron  mixed  up  and  kept  in 
suspension  in  gum  and  water.  As  the 
water  evaporates,  the  ink  thickens,  and, 
moreover,  becon^es  moldy,  owing  to  a 
small  proportioM  of  organic  matter  pro- 
ceeding from  the  gall-nut.  These  incon- 
veniences are  obviated  by  making  a  new 
kind  of  ink  with  pyrogafiio  acid  and  the 
coloring  matter  derived  from  Brazil  wood, 
and  other  sorts  of  wood  used  in  dyeing. 
This  ink  flows  well,  and  never  turns  yellow 
on  paper. 

— In  France,  reliable  statistics  show  that 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  sum 
which  is  derived  by  the  government  as  a 
duty  on  tobacco,  so  has  the  extent  of  in- 
sanity, and  some  other  diseases  which  have 
their  origin  in  the  derangement  and  weak- 
ening of  the  nervous  system,  increased. 
Tlie  French  physicians  say,  that  to  no 
other  c;iuse  tlian  the  excessive  use  of  to- 
bacco is  the  vast  increase  of  lunacy  in 
France  to  be  traced. 


— ^R.  H.  Allnatt,  the  Sussex  meteorolo- 
gist, has  been  making  observations  on  the 
depositions  of  dew  during  foggy  nights; 
the  result  ot  which  is  a  conclusion  that, 
in  his  neighborhood,  at  all  events,  the 
amount  of  dew  deposited  in  four  nights 
was  equal  to  a  ton  and  a  half  per  acre. 

— A  youth,  with  a  turn  for  figures,  had 
five  eggs  to  boil,  and  being  told  to  give 
them  three  minutes  each,  boiled  them  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  altogether. 

— It  is  stated  that  electricity  travels  so 
rapidly,  that  it  may  be  driven  through  gun- 
powder without  igniting  it.  It  is  only 
when  the  current  is  refracted  that  an  ex- 
plosion takes  place. 

— M.  Robinet,  a  French  chemist,  has  de- 
vised a  very  effective  means  of  freeing  the 
sewers  from  deleterious  gases.  He  pro- 
poses that  the  furnaces  of  factories  shall 
derive  their  supply  of  air  from  the  sewers. 
The  latter  will  thus  be  emptied  of  their 
mephitic  gases,  which  will  be  destroyed  by 
combustion,  fresh  air  from  the  atmosphere 
supplying  their  place. 

— We  seek  redress  for  injuries ;  we  find 
it  in -juries. 

— An  old  Scotchwoman  having  been 
asked  her  opinion  as  to  *'  the  new  minis- 
ter," said  he  was'^a  particularly  powerful 
preacher — "He  had  na'  been  in  th'  place 
a  week  before  he  kicket  th'  pu'pit  a'  to 
pieces,  and  banged  the  in'ards  out  o'  sax 
Bibles." 

— An  enterprising  quack  has  contrivci 
to  extract  from  sausages  a  powerful  tonir-, 
which  he  says  contains  the  whole  strengtli 
of  the  original  bark.  He  calls  it  the  "  sul- 
phate of  canine.'' 
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— Dr.  Stein,  of  the  University  of  Prag^ne, 
has  delivered  a  most  intereAtiri^  lecture  on 
the  subject  of  the  *'Main  Results  of  the 
Latest  Researches  as  to  Intusorin."  The 
doctor  reviews,  in  a  very  elaborate  and  able 
Diaiiuer,  the  theories  advanced  di^ring  the 
past  century  respecting  the  propufruiion 
and  existence  of  *' infusorial  animal  life/' 
and  conchhles  with  the  assertion— the  re- 
sult of  his  study — that  the  smallest  forms 
of  animal  life  are  only  brought  forth  in  like 
forms  of  the  same  species,  and  that  under 
no  circumstances  are  they  developed  from 
inert  matter. 

— A  negro  who  had  learned  to  read, 
wishing  to  give  an  idea  of  it  to  some  of  his 
acquiuiitances,  who  had  never  seen  a  book, 
said,  "  Reading  is  the  power  of  hearing 
with  the  eyes  instead  of  the  ears.'* 

— The  term  "sun-spot"  conveys  the  idea 
of  a  mark  on  a  flat  surface.  It  is  really  an 
enormous  hollow,  with  sloping  sides,  pene- 
trating entirely  through  the  photosphere  of 
the  sun — the  black  part,  or  "umbra,"  being 
at  the  bottom — ana  is  supposed  to  be  the 
real  bodjr  of  the  sun.  As  seen  in  England 
lutelyf  this  black  part  of  the  spot  was  rather 
more  than  nine  tnousand  miles  in  length, 
while  the  greatest  len^h  of  the  opening 
formed  by  the  sloping  sides,  or  penumbra, 
was  aT)out  twenty-nine  thousand  miles. 
These  sides  were  \erj  deeply  furrowed 
from  top  to  bottom,  very  similar  to  water- 
courses cut  by  torrents  in  descending  the 
steep  slopes  of  a  mountain. 

— An  affectionate  backwoodsman's  wife, 
who  looked  on  while  her  husband  was 
Btruffgli ng  fiercely  with  a  bear,  said  after- 
wards that  it  was  ''  the  only  Agbt  she  ever 
saw  in  which  she  did  not  care  who  won." 

— A  fluid  for  rendering  paper  waterproof 
may  be  made  by  dissolving  one  ounce  and 
three-quarters  of  pure  tallow-soap  in  water, 
then  adding  a  solution  of  alum  in  quantity 
sufficient  for  the  complete  decomposition 
of  the  soap.  This  fluid  ought  to  be  mixed 
with  tlie  paper  pulp,  which  nisy  be  worked 
up  in  the  usual  manner,  but  needs  no  glue- 
ing. 

— "  IIow  is  it,"  said  a  man  to  his  neigh- 
bor, '*that  our  parson,  the  laziest  man  liv- 
ing, writes  those  interminable  sermons  ?" 
*'Why,"  said  the  otner,  "probably,  after 
he  begins  writing,  he  is  too  fazy  to  stop." 

-  -English  medical  men  are  strongly  advo- 
cating the  disuse  of  technical  words  and 
phrases,  and  the  movement  has  already 
progressed  s6  far  that  all  the  "  tirst-class  " 
London  physicians  are  writing  their  pro- 
scriptions in  English. 

-MM.  Devillo  and  Troost  have  proved 
that  platinum  and  iron,  when  white  hot, 
become  for  the  time  porous,  and  are  rapidly 
permentcd  by  hydrogen,  which  will  even 
pass  out  under  tlie  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  leave  a  vacuum  almost  perfect 
within  the  tube. 


— Tn  the  scale  of  virtnes,  Integrity  holds 
the  first  place ;  Benevolence,  the  second ; 
and  Prudence,  the  third.  Without  the  first, 
the  latter  two  can  not  exist ;  and  without 
the  lust,  the  former  two  are  often  rendered 
useless. 

— Deep  leaminff  will  make  you  accept- 
able to  the  learned ;  bnt  it  is  only  an  easy 
and  obliging  behavior  and  entertaining  con- 
versation that  will  make  you  agreeaole  in 
all  companies. 

— Ugly  people  are  as  anxious  as  handsome 
ones  to  perpetuate  their  features  ;  probably, 
having  lived  so  long  with  their  agliness^ 
they  have  become  attached  to  it. 

— The  time  we  live  ought  not  to  be  com- 
puted by  the  number  of  vears,  but  by  the 
use  that  has  been  made  of  it. 

— If  yon  would  be  known  and  not  know, 
vegetate  in  a  village ;  if  you  would  know 
and  not  be  known,  live  in  a  city. 

— The  recriminations  of  married  couples 
resemble  the  sound  of  waves  on  the  shore 
— they  are  murmurs  of  the  tied. 

— A  Scottish  advocate,  who,  in  his  brood 
Scotch,  pronounced  the  word  water  toaUer. 
being  asked  in  court  by  the  chancellor  if 
he  spelled  water  with  two  t's,  replied, 
*'  No,  m v  lord ;  but  I  spell  manners  with 
two  n's." 

— A  coal-digging  machine  has  been  ex- 
hibited at  Pittsburgh.  The  machine  has,  on 
one  side,  a  double  engine.  The  power  is 
used  to  drive  a  series  of  cog-wheels  which 
con)municate  with  smaller  cogs  connected 
with  eleven  pairs  of  augers.  At  the  end  of 
each  is  a  drill.  When  in  the  mine,  the 
machine  rests  upon  a  small  track,  along 
which  it  is  propelled  by  its  own  power. 
Above  this  track  is  a  pair  of  trams  on  which 
the  machine  slides  backward  or  forward  as 
the  augers  penetrate  the  rock,  or  are  with- 
drawn, all  the  motions  being  perfbr^ned  by 
the  machine  itself. 

— An  extraordinary  genius  has  .been  dis- 
covered in  Ireland  in  the  person  of  a  lad 
Bjxteen  years  of  age.  The  lad  has  con- 
structed, entirely  unaided,  a  piece  of  ma- 
chinery, in  full  motion,  occupying  a  ground 
space  of  some  six  or  eight  feet  square,  and 
driven  by  a  small  wuterwheel  about  four 
feet  in  diumeter.  On  a  close  inspection  it 
was  found  that  the  various  wheels,  cogs, 
cranks,  and  spindles  were  entirely  wood, 
and  were  pcrmrming  simultaneously  the 
varied  operations  of  pumping,  churning, 
hammering  on  an  anvil,  perpendicular  saw, 
diagonal  and  circular  saw,  etc.,  but  so 
cleverly  adapted  to  these  respective  uses 
that  the  whole  was  driven  with  tlie  most 
porfect  and  easy  motion  by  the  waterwheel 
already  alluded  to.  The  lad  is  the  son  of  a 
blacksmith  living  in  Kuockruth,  County 
Wicklow,  and  has  never  been  ten  miles 
from  his  home. 
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L  To  aid  all  who  8e«k  well-qnalifled  teachers.         &  To  give  parents  information  of  good  Schoolik 
a.  To  represent  Teachers  who  desire  positions.        i.  To  sell  and  rent  School  Properties. 

X  W.  SCHEBMEBHOBN,  A.  M.,  Actuary,  130  Grand  Street,  Kew  Tork. 
M.  J.  YOUNG,  Secretary,  "  ** 

0.  M.  SBHDALL,  Treararer,  '*  " 

BRANCH    OFFI€E$. 

PHILADELPHIA,  512  Arch  Street,      .       .       .       J.  R.  GAUT,  A.  M.,  SecreUry. 

CHICAGO,  (rCostom  House  Place,        .       .       .       EDWARD  SPEAKMAN,  Secretary. 

oAtr^i^AtT   n      ^.  i  GENERAL  HENRY  C.  WAYNE,  Dlreetor. 

SAVANNAH,  Georgia, ]  JOHN  O.  FERRILL,  Secretary. 

SAN  FBANCISCO,  California, SAMUEL  J.  C.  8WEZEY,  Esq  ,  Seerateiy. 


"The  Right  Teacher  for  the  Right  Place." 

Infonaatlon  of  teiichers  will  be  farnished,  which  shsll  embrace  the  foUowlDK  partlenlan :  Opportanlttes  tor 
edneatkm ;  tpeclal  <inal1fleation«  For  teAchiiiK ;  experience,  where,  and  in  what  irrade  of  schoole  ;  reftreneea 
and  ooplesof  teetfmoniaU.;  iifre ;  religious  preferences ;  salary  expected;  specimen  of  eandidate's  letter,  aad 
sometimea  a  photographic  likeuess. 

Unless  otherwise  advised,  we  nominate  tevtral  candidates,  and  thns  giro  opportnnity  for  good  seleetfon. 
Persons  who  apply  for  teachers  are  not  expected  to  engage  onr  candidates  unless  it  nay  seem  for  their  advan- 
tage to  do  so.    We  know  that  oar  facilities  are  owparallklkd,  hence  fear  no  competition. 

Those  who  seek  teachers  should  state  explicitly  what  they  will  require  of  the  teacher,  what  salary  they  will 
pay,  when  the  teacher  must  be  ready,  Ac,  Ac    Too  full  partienlars  cannot  be  given. 

f^  Principals,  School  Offlcers,  and  heads  of  Families,  are  requested  to  give  early  notlee  of  what  Teaobers 
they  will  want. 

TERMS. 

Tvo  Dollars,  upon  giving  the  order  for  the  tsacher.  (Which  pays  for  the  "  Avkricav  Eduoatioval 
Moxtblt"  one  year,  $1.50.) 

When  a  soitable  teacher  is  secured,  Tbrri  Dollars  additional.  For  ladies  who  are  employed  to  teach  only 
the  common  English  branches,  the  charge  will  be  but  TVao,  Instead  of  Threk  Dollars. 

In  alt  cases  the  postsges  used  In  corresponding  with  Principals,  and  in  their  behalf,  with  candidates,  will  be 
charged^ 

No  Obabob  to  PuBUO  Schools,  except  the  preliminary  fw  of  Two  Dollars  and  the  postages. 

^  s  » 


Testunony  for  the  "American  School  Institate." 

t  fcaowyonr  "  AiccRtCAV  School  Institute"  to  be  possessed  of  the  mont  r^iabh  and  exUnded /€K<litie$.—' 
Bbv.  0.  v.  Sfbar,  Principal  Young  Ladi'»'  Inatitute,  Pttl*/leld,  Mat*. 

The  benefits  of  a  "division  of  labor"  are  happily  conceived,  and  admirably  realised  in  the  **  Ahxrioaji 
BoiIOO^  iRSTlTtTTE."— Bdward  G.  Ttlkr,  Ontario  Feviaie  Strfn.^  N.  T. 

I  have  tried  and  experienced  Its  practical  usefulness.— Wm.  F.  Wtxrs.  Principal^  Wtntehaier,  Penn. 

Szperlence  has  taught  me  that  I  may  safely  rely  upon  it  when  I  want  teachers.— Rsv.  J.  H.  Brakbuet, 
Bordentoi^H  Female  Collage,  New  Jereey. 

I  oommend  It  to  the  entire  confidence  of  all.— ReV.  D.  C.  Van  Norhar,  LL.  D.,  JVew  Forifc. 

The  business  of  the  laRtitiite  lb  syfitematically  condncted.  The  proprietors  are  liberally  educatea  and  other 
wise  eminently  qualiQed  for  tbeir  duties.— O.  R.  Willis,  P linnpal  Alexander  Jnatitute,  White  Ptaine,  N.  Y. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  the  prompt  services  which  the  "  American  School  Institvte"  has  rendered  tb 
supplying  me  with  excellent  teHchers.— Kkv.  C.  W.  2Ikwi:S,  Principal  Female  Seminary,  Indimnapoli*, 
Indiana. 

I  have  tried  the  "America  if  School  Institcte,"  and  regard  it  a  most  desirable  medium  fbr  supplying 
our  schools  and  seminaries  with  the  best  teachers,  and  for  representing  well-qualified  teachers  who  wiso  em> 

I»loyment.     AH  who  are  seeltinic  tOHchers  will  Ond  a  wide  range  from  which  to  select,  with  an  assurance  that 
n  stating  character  and  qnalillcationa,  there  is  no  "  humbug,"  and  there  can  be  no  mirtake.    Teachers  will  find 
situation*  open  for  which  they  may  seek  in  vain  in  any  other  way.    The  highly  respectable  character  of  the 

Jentlemen  who  conduct  the  "  Amfrican  S«:iiool  Irstitdtb"  aiiords  a  sulficient  guarantee,  not  only  of  fair 
ealing,  but  also  of  kind  and  polite  treatment  to  all.— Ret.  Ebeh  S.  Stbabrs,  Prindpal  Albany  Female 
Arademy,  if.  Y. 

The  most  remarkable  exponent  of  what  method  may  accomplish,  is  that  system  of  educational  tactics,  as 
eonducted  and  developed  by  the  "American  School  Ihstitdte."  Here  is  a  set  of  gentlemen  who  keep 
themselves  posted  on  the  entire  educational  wants  of  the  country.  Everv  department  of  education,  high  or 
low,  comes  within  the  plan.  The  apparatus,  the  literature,  the  wants  and  resources  of  education,  are  tabled 
as  in  a  Buream  of  Educational  StatiMtee. 

And  now  mark  the  value  of  such  knowledge.  In  a  time  consideration,  what  saving  I  Instead  of  schools 
being  closed  or  suffered  to  decline  until  the  right  man  turns  up,  one  Is  provided  whose  caliber  in  known—"  The 
right  man  In  the  right  place."  The  losa  of  time,  misdirection  of  talent,  imposition  by  unprofMHional  char- 
latanry, each  In  Itself  no  small  misfortoneio  patron  or  pupiL  are  happily  avoided.— Rxr.  Sahdbl  Locrwooo. 
Mj^fport,  ifew  Jereey,  B««  T«acl&«rs*  Bulletin  on  next  pag«. 
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AN  OLD  FIELD  SCHOOL. 

DO  the  readers  of  the  Monthly  know  what  is  meant  by  an  "old 
field  school  1"  I  have  never  heard  the  term  except  in  Virginia, 
and  even  there  it  is  fast  falling  into  disnse.  Thirty  years  .ago,  the  Old 
Field  School  was  an  honored  institution  in  Virginia.  Washington,  Henry, 
Randolph,  Jefferson,  Monroe,  and  many  others  whose  names  are  illns- 
trions,,had  spent  their  early  days  within  its  rongh-hewn  walls,  and  nnder 
the  eye  of  some  Dominie  Sampsod,  whose  birchen  rod  was  considered  a 
more  able  coadjutor  than  any  text-book  of  the  day.  Academies,  semi- 
naries, institations,  were  unfamiliar  words  to  my  childish  ears ;  but  old 
Gocomico  school-house,  how  vivid  is  my  remembrance  of  it  I  It  stood 
remote  from  all  habitations,  at  the  edge  of  a  stunted  pine-wood,  a  wide 
old  field  stretching  away  in  firont ;  while  beyond  was  the  pebbly  beach 
and  rushing  waters  of  the  Potomac,  and,  far  in  the  distance,  the  faint  blue 
shores  of  Maryland.  The  hall  was  a  low,  dark  room,  bu3t  of  unbarked 
pine  logs,  slabs  of  the  same  material  forming  the  roofing.  The  light  was 
admitted  by  two  long  loop-holes,  formed  by  the  omission  of  a  log  on 
opposite  sides.  The  desks  were  ranged  beneath  these,  the  children  thereby 
receiving  not  only  a  sufficient  quantum  of  pure  air,  but  often  Snow  or  rain 
commingled  with  the  needfiil  oxygen.  The  teacher's  seat,  opposite  the 
only  door,  was  honored  by  having  a  single  pane  of  glass  inserted  in  the 
wall.  There  stood  his  small  pine-table,  adorned  with  a  ruler,  an  inkhorn, 
and  sundry  bunches  of  quills.  Beside  this  was  his  high-backed,  rush- 
bottom  chair ;  and,  leaning  against  the  wall  at  his  side,  w^ts  the  much- 
dreaded  bundle  of  rods.  Schoolmaster  Sutherland  was  an  old  man,  and 
inclined  to  the  fashions  of  an  olden  time.  His  long  white  hair  was  knotted 
in  a  queue.  The  rubicund  complexion  indicated  that  temperance  was  not 
an  essential  qualification  of  a  pedagogue.  Yet  he  was  hale  and  strong,  as 
many  a  lad  could  testify.  An  Englishman  by  birth,  tradition  said  he  had 
once  trodden  the  halls  of  Oxford,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Cardinal  Col-} 
lege  ;  but,  being  the  victim  of  unfaithfiil  love,  he  had  left  England  forever, 
and  had  buried  himself  in  the  wilds  of  Virgmia,  gaining  his  daily  bread  by 
teaching  the  Old  Field  School    He  was,  no  doubt,  a  learned  man  ;  but 
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dissipation  aad  misontbropj  had  dalle^  his  intellect,  and  dried  up  the  milk 
of  hmnan  kindness  in  his  heart  His  pnpils,  yarjing  in  age  from  the  child 
of  six  to  the  lad  of  seventeen,  were  the  sons  of  the  gentlemen  and  farmers 
of  the  snrronnding  neighborhood.  These  he  drilled  pitilesslj  in  the  Latin 
grammar,  and  woe  to  him  who  erred  in  case  or  declension.  This,  with 
Pike's  Arithmetic  and  Adams'  Geography,  formed  his  ''Circle  of  the 
Sciences."  To  the  art  of  writing  he  paid  mnch  attention.  One  excel- 
lence, which  is  not  so  common  at  present,  his  pnpils  certainly  attained  to — 
that  iS)  writing  clearly  and  neatly,  and  spelling  correctly. 

One  mellow  automn  day,  when  nature  had  put  on  all  her  colors  and 
veiled  them  oyer  with  silver  tissue,  was  the  last  day  of  school  at  old 
GocomicQ.  I  had  idled  on  my  way  to  school,  loth  to  exchange  the  blue 
sky  and  purple  river  for  the  dingy  school-room.  I  stole  noiselessly  to  my 
seat,  congratulaticig  myself  that  the  master  had  not  seen  me.  His  head 
was  on  his  hand,  his  elbow  on  the  table.  A  class  of  "juniors"  were  recit- 
ing a  paradigm  of  the  first  declension  of  nouns,  sylva.  Twice  did  one  boy 
give  the  wrong  case-ending,  and  yet  the  old  man  had  not  raised  his  head, 
and  the  birch-rod  was  motionless.  The  older  boys  exchanged  glances,  and 
whispered  something  of  intoxication.  That  .class  dismissed,  a  senior  boy 
went  forward  to  ask  an  explanation  of  a  problem  in  the  "  Double  Rule  of 
Three."  Several  times  did  the  boy  state  the  question,  and  yet  the  master 
did  not  look  up,  but  only  replied  in  a  dreamy  manner,  using  a  ^miliar 
phrase  with  him — ''  Ruminate  and  devise,  lad ;  ruminate  and  devise."  The 
boy  returned  to  his  seat,  and  an  hour  passed.  A  bush  brooded  over  the 
room  ;  a  mysterious  presence  kept  the  boys  quiet.  At  last  the  old  man 
roused,  removed  his  hands  from  his  eyes,  and  looked  around.  A  pallor 
was  on  his  face  that  I  had  never  seen  there  before. 

"Lads,  lads,  lads,"  he  said,  slowly,  "you  may  go  home,  and  tell  them 
Schoolmaster  Sutherland  is  going  to  another  school" 

Some  of  the  boys,  not  understanding,  gathered  around  for  explanation. 
But  the  master's  mind  was  wandering,  and  he  did  not  hear  them  He 
went  on,  as  if  addressing  a  class — 

"  First  conjugation — infinitive  ending — a — e — e — Amo—Amas — AmcU 
— Amamus — Amatis — Amant.  Mere  words,  lads,  mere  words  I  for  she 
said,  'Amo,^  once.  Ellen  said — "  And  again  his  head  dropped  down  on 
the  pine-tabfe.  The  frightened  boys  spoke  to  him  again  and  again  ;  but 
it  was  all  useless. 

Schoolmaster  Sutherland  was  dead.  The  pupils  are  scattered  over  the 
ivorld  now,  and  ibe  Old  Field  School-house  has  long  ago  disappeared. 


The  shadows  of  the  mind  are  like  those  of  the  body.  In  the  morning 
of  life  they  all  lie  behind  us  ;  at  noon  we  trample  them  under  foot ;  and 
jp  the  evening  they  stretch  along  and  deepen  before  us. 
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MINNESOTA. 

Its  Physical  Featubes,  Soil,  and  Climate — Its  Educahonal  Condition 

AND  Prospects, 

Area  and  Population. — ^The  State  of  Minnesota  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  in  the  year  1858.  Its  population  m  1860  was  110,000.  In  1865 
it  was  250,000,  showing  an  increase  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent  during  five 
years  of  destractive  civil  war.  At  this  rate,  it  will  donble  its  population 
in  ten  years.  Since  the  close  of  the  rebellion,  the  influx  of  immigrants  has 
been  very  gpreat,  and  warrants  the  belief  that  ten  years  will  not  elapse 
before  it  will  have  a  population  of  half  a  million.  It  embraces  a  territory 
of  83,521  square  miles,  equal  to  nearly  two  States  like  New  York  or  ten 
like  New  Jersey.  It  extends  from  the  British  Possessions  on  the  north 
to  Iowa  on  the  £Outh,  and  from  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Superior  on  the 
east  to  the  Red  River  of  the  North  on  the  west.  The  sources  of  the 
Mississippi  are  within  this  State,  that  river  being  navigable  150  miles 
within  its  borders.  The  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony,  a  few  miles  above  the 
head  of  steamboat  navigation,  furmshes  one  of  the  most  valuable  water- 
powers  on  the  continent. 

Topography,  Soil,  Productions, — The  surface  of  the  State  constitutes 
the  summit  of  the  great  water-shed  from  which  flows  .the  Mississippi  to 
the  south,  the  Red  River  to  the  north,  and  the  St.  Louis  and  other  lesser 
streams  to  the  eastward  into  Lake  Superior.  Much  of  the  southern  por- 
tion consists  of  exceedingly  productive  rolling  prairies.  "The  atmosphere 
is  singularly  dry,  and  the  climate  remarkable  for  its  salubrity.  The  black 
soil  yields  enormous  returns  to  the  busy  husbandman.  The  wheat  pro- 
duced in  1865  is  not  less  than  10,000,000  bushels.  A  comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  lands  is  yet  brought  under  cultivation.  The  yield 
of  the  last  season  is  said  to  average  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  bushels  per 
acre  for  the  whole  State.  Some  tracts  are  said  to  have  produced  over 
fifty  bushels  per  acre.  Com  matures  and  ripens  within  three  months  from 
the  planting.  Potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  esculents  are  produced  in  great 
quantities.  The  scenery  flanking  the  Upper  Mississippi  is  beautiful  and 
grand.  Through  several  hundred  miles  it  is  one  continuous  highland, 
superior  in  its  attractions  to  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson.  It  is  truly 
the  land  of  the  **  Laughing  Water.''  Clusters  and  chains  of  lakes  abound 
in  all  directions  ;  there  being,  it  is  said,  not  less  than  ten  thousand  of  these 
charming  expanses. 

Basis  of  Civilization, — To  a  State  thus  favored  there  can  not  be  other 
than  a  splendid  future.  This  region  seems  adapted  to  the  development  of 
a  noble  civilization.  The  majesty  of  the  hills,  the  broad  sweep  of  the 
prairies,  the  grandeur  of  the  great  river,  now  '^  gUding  unvexed  to  the  sea," 
the  placid  beauty  of  the  MiUe  Lacs,  and  the  murmuring  music  of  the 
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merry  waterfalls,  all  invite  to  greatness  of  mind,  to  largeness  of  heart,  to 
energy  of  endeavor,  and  purity  of  purpose.  There  is  a  tremendous  edu- 
cating power  in  such  a  heritage  as  this.  It  is  a  powerful,  eternal  protest 
against  the  littleness  generated  by  narrow  State  lines,  the  mental  barren- 
ness provoked  by  sterile  sand-banks,  and  the  moral  corruption  which 
naturally  enough  finds  a  congenial  soil  in  the  miasmatic  effluvia  of  inter- 
minable swamps. 

SchooUFund. — The  men  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  State,  seem 
to  have  been  inspired  by  the  colossal  facts  which  everywhere  confronted 
their  gaze.  One-eighteenth  of  the  entire  domain  was  dedicated  to  the 
work  of  educating  the  people.  That  is*  to  say,  4,640  square  miles  or 
2,969,600  acres  of  the  best  lands  in  the  State,  were  set  apart  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  fund  for  the  support  of  cpmmon-schools.  The  minimum  price 
at  which  these  lands  should  be  sold  was  fixed  by  law  at  five  dollars  per 
acre.  The  sales  were  commenced  three  years  ago,  and  the  average  price 
realized  is  nearly  $6.50  per  acre.  The  fund  thus  accumulated  and 
securely  invested,  in  three  years,  lacks  but  little  of  a  million  dollars,  and 
the  sales  are  but  just  begun.  Governor  Swift  while  in  office,  after  a  care- 
ful estimate  of  the  value  of  these  lands  at  the  legal  mmimum,  declared 
that  the  income  to  be  derived  therefrom  would  eventually  be  sufficient  to 
support  a  school-system  equal  in  efficiency  to  that  of  Massachusetts,  for  a 
population  as  dense  as  is  that  of  the  old  Bay  State.  Minnesota  is  more 
than  ten  times  as  large  as  Massachusetts,  whose  population  is  not  less  than 
1,250,000.  A  population  of  equal  density  would  give  12,500,000  people 
to  this  State,  add  these  figures,  assuming  the  governor's  estimate  to  be 
correct,  will  give  some  clue  to  the  prospective  value  of  the  school-fund  in 
store  for  her  people. 

School'System. — The  school-laws  are  yet  somewhat  crude  and  ill- 
digested,  but  the  code  comprises  within  itself  all  the  elements  of  a  perfect 
system. 

A  normal  school  is  in  successful  operation  at  Winona.  It  has  a  system 
of  county  supervision,  the  adoption  of  which  was  by  law  judiciously  left 
optiopal  with  the  respective  counties.  This  law  was  made  in  1863.  About 
twenty  counties  have  voluntarily  accepted  its  provisions,  and  are  now 
reaping,  to  greater  or  less  extent,  the  advantages  of  a  wise  supervision. 
The  salaries  paid  the  superintendents  in  some  cases  are  as  high  as  $1,000 
per  year.  The  other  counties  wUl  soon  avail  themselves  of  this  valuable 
lud  to  educational  advancement.  Institutes  are  annually  held  where 
superintendents  have  been  appointed,  and  are  exerting  a  marked  influence 
upon  the  schools. 

JSducational  Prospects, — ^The  New  England  States  being  largely  repre- 
sented in  the  population,  education  finds  great  favor  with  the  people ; 
Minnesota  must  soon  be  in  the  front  rank. 

As  .an  indication  of  the  spirit  of  the  people,  we  give  some  facts  about 
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school  architecture  at  some  of  the  promiDent  points.  St.  Paul,  with  a 
population  of  12,000,  has  erected  four  public  school-houses,  costing — one, 
$6,000  ;  two,  $8,000  each ;  and  one,  $20,000.  The  last  is  one  of  the  most 
imposing  structures  of  the  kind  in  the  Northwest.  Minneapolis,  with  a 
popnlatioit  of  5,000,  is  now  erecting  a  school  building  at  a  cost  of  $25,000, 
in  place  of  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  1864.  La  Sueur,  a  small  village,  has 
recently  completed  a  building  at  a  cost  of  $4,000.  Mankato,  with  a 
population  of  about  2,000,  is  building  a  school-house  at  a  cost  •f  $10,000. 
Ked  King,  above  Lake  Pepin,  is  finishmg  a  building  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$20,000.  Chatfield,  in  Fillmore  County,  about  thirty-five  miles  southwest 
from  Winona,  has  just  dedicated  a  school-house  costing  $6,000.  Lake 
City,  with  a  population  of  1,500,  recently  opened  her  public^chool  in  a 
brick  edifice  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $10,000.  Winona  is  preparing  to 
build  one  at  an  expense  of  $30,000.  Other  places  are  moving  with  like 
liberal  intentions.  Is  not  this  a  fair  record  for  a  State  only  eight  years 
old?  It  is  only  a  beginning.  It  is  estimated  that  the  State  Normal 
School  building  will  cost  from  $50,000  to  $75,000.  This  will  undoubtedly 
be  commenced  in  the  spring,  and  when  completed,  will  compare  favorably 
with  similar  edifices  in  older  States.  With  such  material  and  social  ad- 
vantages, no  State  offers  greater  inducements  to  the  seeker  of  a  good 
home  than  does  Minnesota,  the  ^^  Laughing-Water  State.'' 
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HOW  to  commence  the  education  of  children  is  an  important  question. 
The  best  answer  to  it  is,  follow  nature  and  the  inclination  of  the 
diild.  Almost  all  young  children  have  their  specialties.  Any  one  of  these 
can  be  used  as  a  medium  for  the  admission  of  other  necessary  portions  of 
education.  For  example — this  communication  is  written  in  presence  of  a 
child  who,  at  three  years  of  age,  exhibited  a  preference  for  the  study  of 
animal  life.  Goldsmith's  Natural  History  was  given  to  it,  in  which  there 
are  three  hundred  pictorial  representations  of  different  animals.  The  child 
could  not  read,  but,  by  questioning  its  elders,  it  soon  learned  the  names  of 
the  beasts,  birds,  etc.,  depicted.  As  it  earnestly  wished  to  know  the 
habits  of  the  various  creatures,  and  could  not,  save  through  the  kindness 
of  its  playmates,  it  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  use  of  readmg.  But  the 
white  bear  and  the  lion  live  in  different  localities — enter  Geography. 
Again,  some  ammals  are  formed  to  live  on  land,  others  in  the  sea,  and 
some  may  be  said  to  tenant  the  air — Natural  Philosophy  is  waiting  for 
admission.  It  would  be  tedious  to  carry  this  statement  further ;  suffice  it, 
all  the  elements  of  an  English  education  could  be  introduced  under  the 
requirements  necessary  for  the  development  of  this  one  study  of  Natural 
History. 
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If  there  is  manifested  no  special  inclination,  an  opening  can  be  artificiall j 
created  ;  as :  "Joe,  yon  haris  been  a  good  boy,  yon  may  mn  to  the  store 
and  bny  yourself  an  apple.  Btit  I  hare  no  small  change,  and  yon  can  not 
count  money,  so  yon  must  wait  until  I  come  home  from  the  city,  when  I 
will  bnng  you  one."  Joe  studies  this  lesson,  and  soon  acquires  the  know- 
ledge of  the  use  of  arithmetic.  '  In  a  short  time  he  asks  to  be  taught  to 
count  money.  The  child  desires  to  enter,  and  the  door  is  opened.  The 
battle  is  half  won ;  and,  as  before,  through  this  gat^  you  can  naturally  and 
easily  bring  in  Arithmetic's  brothers  and  sisters.  No  lesson  ought  to  be 
placed  before  a  child,  until  the  need  of  it  has  been  exhibited  and  proved  to 
the  little  one's  satisfaction.  It  is  important  that  the  will  of  the  child  to 
learn  should  precede  the  offer  of  the  parent  to  teach.  This  is  the  natural 
and  proper  way  in  which  to  commence  the  education  of  children. 

Affection  also  can  almost  always  be  relied  upon  as  a  means  by  which  to 
establish  a  proper  entrance  for  early  knowledge.  When  Willismi  Cobbett 
was  imprisoned  in  Great  Britain  for  the  free  expression  of  his  political 
opinions,  he  required  and  received  weekly  letters  from  all  the  members  of 
his  family.  Some  of  his  children  were  very  young:  they  did  not  know  how 
to  write.  They^  however,  sent  scrawls  to  their  father.  He  carefully 
answered  these  hieroglyphics  in  a  few  short  words.  "What  a  pity, 
Richard,  you  can't  write  like  your  sisters — something  that  father  can  read," 
said  Mrs.  Cobbett.  Jane  has  her  letter  in  her  hands,  but  she  can  not  read 
it.  She  can  learn  her  lesson  from  it  though — it  is,  the  necessity  for  the 
knowledge  and  the  use  of  reading.  The  child  is  ready  and  willing  to 
advance  up  the  hill  of  learning  ;  it  will  not  ascend  it  less  rapidly  because 
it  is  not  driven  forward  on  its  journey. 

Both  parents  and  teachers  should  remember  that  the  word  education 
means  "  to  lead  out."  Under  the  old  system,  the  practice  of  which  is  by 
no  means  extinct,  it  might  be  presumed  to  imply — "  to  cram  in."  Such  is 
education  on  the  Blimber  principle.  A  school  or  family  so  conducted, 
may  be  said  to  consist  of  s«  many  little  vessels  exposed  daily  to  be  filled 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  orthography,  arithmetic,  etc.,  properly  weighed 
and  labeled,  with  directions  to  be  taken  at  regular  intervsJs,  and  at  certain 
specified  periods.  It  is  melancholy  to  behold  the  rows  of  little  patients 
taking  their  morning  and  afternoon  medicine,  as  thus  administered.  The 
tortures  of  Luke  under  his  iron  crown,  or  Renins  in  his  barrel,  could 
scarcely  surpass  the  mental  and  physical  agonies  sometimes  suffered  by  the 
little  martyrs  when  racked  on  these  Procrustean  beds,  in  order  to  advance 
theur  growth  in  irresistible  intelligence  and  dogmatic  wisdom. 


Importancb  op  Punctuation. — "Wanted :  A  young  man  to  take  charge 
of  a  pair  of  hoi^es  of  a  reli^ous  turn  of  mind."  A  school  committee-man 
writes :  "  We  have  a  school-house  large  enough  to  accommodate  four 
hundred  pupils  four  stories  high." 
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HOMINITIC  GEOGRAPHY. 

[8M  to  "have  been  prepared  for  the  late  Exhibition  in  Shwiown  Academy,'] 

Dramat4»  Per$o«u$^TzjLOUvs,  xstt  Pupils. 

(Dach  pmpU  may  reeke  more  «r  less,  according  to  the  number  of  pupils.    Names  are  toft 

to  tlte  option  of  the  teacheri] 

Teacher.  What  lessoD  have  we  to-day  ? 

Pupil,  The  Anthropean  Confederacy. 

T,  Of  how  many  states  does  this  confederacy  consist  ? 

P.  Five. 

T,  Name  them, 

P.  Matter-o'-money  or  Matrimony,  Single-Ble^jsedness,  Despondency, 
Perfection,  and  Bliss. 

T.  Give  the  situation  of  the  confederacy, 

P,  Its  situation  is  somewhat  uncertain,  extending  through  many  de- 
grees high  and  low.    It  is,  however,  bisected  by  the  meridian  of  life. 

T.  Bound  the  state  of  Matrimony. 

P.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  land  of  Milk^-atid-Boney^  on  the 
«ast  by  Single-Blessedness,  on  the  south  by  De^hdency  and  Perfection, 
and  on  the  west  by  Bliss, 

T,  What  can  you  say  concerning  this  state  T 

P.  Very  little  is  known  respecting  it.  Those  who  have  attempted  to 
explore  it  have  seldom  returned.  It  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  a  pleasant 
country,  abounding  in  delights  ;  but  the  few  who  have  escaped  by  way  of 
the  Divorce  and  Desertion  Eailroad  represent  it  as  especially  productive  of 
briers  and  broomstick  material. 

T.  What  is  the  character  of  its  inhabitants  ? 

P,  They  are  very  peculiar.  They  often  disturb  the  peace  of  their 
neighbors  by  petty  commotions.  Their  literature  is  said  to  consist 
principally  of  curtain  lectures — a  species  of  amusement  unknown  in  other 
countries. 

T,  What  is  the  capital  of  this  state  ? 

P.  Loveburgh,  on  the  River  Truelove.  A  populous  town,  yet  utterly 
without  public  spirit. 

T,  State  the  peculiarity  of  the  Truelove. 

P.  It  is  an  insignificant  stream,  and  frequently  dries  up.  In  freshet 
seasons  it  is  very  turbulent.  The  old  proverb  says,  its  course  never  runs 
smooth. 

T,  What  town  in  the  interior,  noted  for  bald  heads,  elopements,  etc.  ? 

P.  Henpeckton.  Its  mhabitants  are  a  dismal  race.  The  men  undergo 
great  sufferings.    The  women  possess  all  authority,  and  oppress  the  town. 

T.  Would  any  of  you  like  to  live  there  ? 

ClasB  (emphaticcUly).  No,  sir. 
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T,  In  what  state  do  we  live  ? 

P.  In  the  state  of  Single-Blessedness. 

T.  Bound  it. 

P.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Gulf  of  Oblivion,  on  the  east  by 
Time's  Ocean,  on  the  4S0uth  by  Despondency,  and  on  the  west  by  Matri- 
mony, 

T,  Describe  this  state. 

P.  It  is  the  most  delightful  state  of  the  confederacy.  The  inhabitants 
are  gay,  and  give  much  attention  to.the  fine  arts — ^pleasing,  deceiving,  and 
the  like.  Oreat  accuracy  has  been  attained  in  dress,  smiling,  and  in 
articulating  the  language. 

T.  What  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  people  ? 

P.  Hunting  and  fishing. 

T.  For  what? 

P.  The  men  hunt  for  companions,  and  women  fish  for  beaux. 

r.  What  is  the  capital  ? 

P.  Flirt-town,  on  Jilting  Creek. 

T.  For  what  is  Flirt-town  noted  ? 

P.  For  its  marriageable  old  women  and  gay  young  men ;  for  broken 
hearts  and  sore  disappointments ;  also,  for  the  large  number  of  persons 
annually  reported  as  "  engaged.'' 

T.  Are  there  any  other  important  towns  in  the  state  ? 

P.  Breach-of-Promiseville  and  Coquetton  ;  situated  near  each  other. 

T.  For  the  next  lesson,  the  class  may  take  the  states  of  Despondency 
and  Perfection.    Any  questions  to  be  asked  about  the  lesson  ? 

P.  (raising  his  hand.)  Do  you  liye  in  Flirt-town,  on  Jiltmg  Creek  ? 

T,  Why,  Johnny  ? 

P.  I  heard  ma  tell  some  ladies  the  other  day  that  you  were  engaged  to 
Susan  Miller. 

T.  (sternly.)  John,  you  may  stay  after,  school    The  class  is  dismissed. 


LfAGiKATioy. — ^The  beautiful  faculty  of  the  imagination,  when  it  has 
been  properly  trained,  is  a  perpetual  well-spring  of  delight  to  the  soul ; 
but,  when  foully  or  improperly  trained,  is  a  source  of  constant  uneasiness. 
Its  functions  are  mixed  up  with  all  our  joys  and  our  miseries.  The  words 
Fancy  and  Imagmation  are  often  used  as  if  they  meant  the  same  thmg. 
Fancy  is  the  painter  of  the  soul.  Imagination  has  an  ampler  mission,  and 
does  more  than  mirror  outside  objects  to  the  soul.  It  takes  up  the  con- 
ceptions we  have  formed,  and  improves  on  them  ;  arranges  them  in  novel 
combinations  ;  and,  from  the  exact  delineation  or  portrait  of  things  trans- 
mitted  through  the  senses  and  retained  by  memory,  it  works  up  new  ideaa 
Imagination  is  the  poet  of  the  souL 
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,   WONDERFUL  PROPERTIES  OF  FIGURES. 

THOUGH  figures  coDstitate  a  amversal  language  among  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  maintain  snch  an  exalted  character  for 
honesty  and  tmth  that  it  has  passed  into  a  proverb  that  "  figm*es  can  not 
lie ;"  yet  they  are  treated  as  the  mere  slaves  of  calcnlation,  without  any 
regard  for  that  respect  and  consideration  to  which  their  pecaliar  qualities 
entitle  them.  To  rescae  them  from  the  degr^ation  of  being  looked  npon 
as  mere  conveniences,  let  ns  see  if  they  are  not  possessed  of  certain  in- 
trinsic properties  which  shall  excite  oar  wonder  and  admiration. 

Few  people  have  a  clear  conception  of  even  "  a  million  of  dollars.''  Mr. 
Longworth,  who  recently  died  at  Cincinnati,  was  said  to  be  worth  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars.  How  many  days  would  it  take  to  count  that  sum,  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  dollars  a  minute,  working  steadily  ten  hours  each  day  7 
While  some  are  guessing  four  or  five  days,  another  a  <week,  another  two 
weeks  or  a  month,  the  operation  may  be  made  mentally.  Fifteen  mil- 
lions divided  by  fifty  gives  three  hundred  thousand  minutes  ;  divided  by 
sixty  gives  five  thousand  hours  ;  divided  by  ten  gives  five  hundred  days  I 
An  answer  which  is  sure  to  strike  your  guessers  with  amazement ;  a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  difference  between  guessing  and  thinking. 

The  powers  of  the  human  understanding  are  limited.  The  increase  of 
figures  has  no  limits.  Our  knowledge  of  numbers,  therefore,  must  neces- 
sarily be  limited.  But,  like  every  other  subject,  the  more  we  study  and 
think  about  it,  the  more  we  shall  know.  A  distinguished  philosopher,  to 
whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  some  of  the  grandest  truths  of  science, 
has  said  that,  without  any  extraordinary  endowment  of  mind,  by  thinking 
long  and  deeply  on  this  subject,  point  after  point  gradually  unfolded  itself 
to  his  mental  vision,  until  he  was  able  to  comprehend  the  mighty  laws 
which  control  the  universe.- 

The  child  who  has  learned  to  count  as  far  as  three,  has  an  idea  of  that 
number ;  but  the  number  thirteen  is  quite  beyond  his  comprehension.  The 
savage  gets  along  very  well  with  his  arithmetic,  so  long  as  he  is  not  re- 
quired to  go  beyond  the. numeration  of  his  fingers  and  toes;  but  any 
greater  number  quite  bewilders  his  imagination,  and,  in  despair,  he  refers 
to  the  hairs  of  the  head,  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  or  the  sands  on  the  sesr 
shore,  to  express  his  overwhelming  sense  of  its  magnitude.  Every  young 
student  of  history  has  laughed  at  the  extreme  simplicity  and  ignorance  of 
the  Indian  whom  Powhatan  sent  to  England  to  see  the  country  and  find 
out  bow  many  people  were  there.  As  soon  as  the  shores  of  England  were 
reached,  the  ''poor  Indian"  procured  a  long  stick  and  commenced  to  cut 
a  notch  on  it  for  every  one  he  saw.  Of  course,  he  was  soon  obliged  to  stop. 

On  his  return,  Powhatan,  among  many  questions,  asked  how  many 
people  he  had  seen.  "  Count  the  stars  in  the  sky,''  was  the  reply,  "  the 
leaves  oti  the  trees,  or  the  sands  on  the  shore ;  for  such  is  the  number  of 
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the  English."  Perhaps  this  ontatored  child  of  the  forest  was  not  so  very 
far  astray  after  all ;  for  the  stars  in  both  hemispheres,  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  do  not  exceed  the  number  of  ten  thousand.  The  hairs  of  the  head 
and  the  leaves  of  the  trees  may  be  easily  counted,  and  the  sands  of  the 
seashore  are  by  no  means  innumerable. 

POWER  OF   GIPHEBS. 

The  enlightened  man  may  have  a  clear  understanding  of  thousands,  and 
even  millions ;  but  much  beyond  that  he  can  fonp  no  distinct  idea.  A 
simple  example,  and  one  easily  solved,  will  illustrate  the  observation.  If 
all  the  vast  bodies  of  water  that  cover  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
surface  of  the  globe  were  emptied,  drop  by  drop,  into  one  grand  reservoir, 
the  whole  number  of  drops  could  be  written  by  the  two  words,  "  eighteen 
septHlions,"  and  expressed  in  figures  by  annexing  twenty-fom*  ciphers  to 
the  number  18  (18,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000).  Man  might  as 
well  attempt  to  explore  the  bounds  of  eternity,  as  to  form  any  rational  idea 
of  the  units  embodied  in  the  expression  above  ;  for,  although  the  aggre- 
gate of  drops  is  indicated  by  figures  in  the  space  of  only  one  inch  and  a 
half  of  ordinary  print,  yet,  if  each  particular  drop  were  noted  by  a  sepa- 
rate stroke  like  the  figure  1,  it  would  form  a  line  of  marks  sufficiently  long 
to  wind  round  the  sun  six  thousand  billions  of  times  I 

Now,  observe,  if  you  please,  the  marvelous  power  or  value  which  the 
ciphers,  insignificant  by  themselves,  give  to  the  significant  figures  18.  The 
young  reader  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  use  of  the  cipher  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  any  particular  figure,  which  is  now  practiced  by  every 
schoolboy,  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Therefore,  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  other  nations  of  antiquity,  arithmetical  operations  were 
exceedingly  tedious  and  difficult.  They  had  to  reckon  with  little  pebbles, 
shells,  or  beads,  used  as  counters,  to  transact  the  ordinary  business  of  life. 
Even  the  great  Cieero,  in  his  oration  for  Boscius,  the  actor,  in  order  to 
express  300,000,  had  to  make  use  of  the  very  awkward  and  cumbrous 
notation,  ccciood  ccciood  ccciooo.  How  very  odd  this  seems—**  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  mdccclxvi  !"  (1866.) 

Many  curious  and  interestmg  things  might  be  said  concerning  the  his- 
tory of  numerical  characters  used  in  ancient  and  modem  times  ;  but,  not 
to  prolong  this  article,  they  must  be  reserved  for  some  future  occasion. 

GUBIOUS  CALCULATIONS. 

The  simple  interest  of  one  centy  at  six  per  cent  per  annum,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  close  of  the  year  1 864,  would 
be  but  the  trifling  sum  of  one  dollar,  eleven  cents,  and  eight  mills  ;  but  if 
the  same  principal,  at  the  same  rate  and  time  had  been  allowed  to  accumu- 
late at  compound  interest,  it  would  require  the  enormous  number  of  84,840 
billions  of  globes  of  solid  gold,  each  equal  to  the  earth  in  magnitude,  to  pay 
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the  interest ;  and  if  the  snm  were  equally  divided  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  now  estimated  to  be  one  thousand  mUlions,  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  woold  receive  84,840  golden  worlds  for  an  inheritance.  Were 
all  these  globes  placed  side  by  side  in  a  direct  line,  it  would  take  lightning 
itself,  that  can  girdle  the  earth  in  the  wink  of  an  eye,  73,000  years  to 
travel  from  end  to  end.  And  if  a  Parrot-gun  were  discharged  at  one  ex- 
tremity, while  a  man  was  stationed  at  the  other, — flight  traveling  one  hun* 
dred  and  ninety-two  thousand  miles  in  a  second — the  initial  velocity  of  a 
cannon-ball  being  about  1500  feet  per  second,  and  in  this  case  supposed 
to  continue  at  the  same  rate,  and  sound  moving  through  the  atmosphere 
1120  feet  in  a  second, — ^he  would  see  the  flash  after  waiting  one  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  years  ;  the  ball  would  reach  him  in  seventy-four  billions 
of  years  ;  but  he  would  not  hear  the  report  till  the  end  of  one  thousand 
millions  of  centuries. 

The  present  system  of  figures  is  called  the  Arabic  method,  but  it 
should  be  more  properly  termed  the  Indian  method,  because  it  had  its 
origin  among  the  Hindoos  of  India,  f^om  whom  the  Arabs  learned  it ;  and 
they,  in  turn,  carried  the  art  into  Spain,  where  they  practiced  it  during 
their  long  occupation  of  that  country. 

The  publication  of  their  astronomical  tables,  in  the  form  of  almanacs,  was 
the  principal  means  of  gradually  spreading  it  abroad  among  the  surround- 
ing nations ;  but  so  slow  was  the  progress,  that  it  was  not  generally  estab- 
lished until  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 


•♦-♦ 


THE  NUMBER  OP  LANGUAGES. 

THE  .actual  number  of  languages  in  the  world  is  probably  beyond  the 
dreams  of  ordinary  people.  The  geographer  Balbi  enumerated  eight 
hundred  and  sixty  distinct  languages,  and  five  thousand  dialects.  Adelung, 
another  modem  writer  on  this  subject,  reckons  up  three  thousand  and 
sixty-four  languages  and  dialects  existing,  and  which  have  existed. 
Even  after  we  have  allowed  either  of  these  as  the  number  of  languages, 
we  must  acknowledge  the  existence  of  almost  infinite  minor  diversities, 
for  almost  every  province  has  a  tongue  more  or  less  peculiar  ;  and  this  we 
may  well  believe  to  be  the  case  thonghout  the  world  at  large.  It  is 
said  that  there  are  little  islands,  lying  close  together  in  the  South  Sea, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  do  not  understand  each  other.  Of  the  eight 
hundred  and  sixty  distinct  languages  enumerated  by  Balbi,  fifty-three 
belong  to  Europe,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  to  Africa,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  to  Asia,  four  hundred  and  seventeen  to  America,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  to  Oceanica — by  which  term  he  distinguishes  the  vast 
number  of  islands  stretching  between  Hindostan  and  South  America. 
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MATHEMATICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

THERE  is  probably  no  subject  so  aniversally  studied,  and  so  little  un- 
derstood by  the  pupil,  as  Mathematical  Geography.  The  reasons  for 
this,  I  think,  are  two,  which,  I  concede,  are  equally  applicable  to  other 
subjects.  First,  It  is  presented  to  the  pupil  at  the  wrong  time.  The 
first  pages  of  nearly  every  primary  and  intermediate  geography  are  devoted 
to  it.  Now,  to  pupils  at  the  age  usual  to  such  classes,  an  extended  trea- 
tise upon  geometry  would  be  equally  intelligible.  By  dint  of  hard  work, 
certain  definitions  are  committed,  which,  if  the  teacher  hear  soon,  can  be 
recited.  The  same  would  be  true  of  geometrical  definitions,  presented  ab- 
stractly. But  that  the  pupil  understands  them,  I  have  never  found  a 
teacher  bold  enough  to  afi&rm.  Tet,  in  spite  of  this,  every  successive  class 
is  put  through  the  same  drill,  to  the  infinite  disgust  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil.  Second,  It  is  presented  in  the  vjrong  manner.  Usually  a  book 
is  placed  in  the  pupil's  hands,  and  he  is  told  to  learn  more  or  less  of  this 
subject.  Now  succeeds  a  week  or  more  of  patience-trymg  recitations, 
until  he  is  faurly  through  "  zones  and  drcles.''  Constant  reiteration  does 
not  fail  to  leave  some  faint  impressions  of  the  subject,  which  usually 
entirely  disappear  before  the  pupil  reaches  the  "  map  of  Europe." 

The  remedy  for  this  is  as  plain  as  the  cause  of  the  defects,  and  equally 
as  sunple. 

First,  Present  the  subject  at  the  proper  time.  All  will  agree  that  it 
is  useless  to  present  any  subject  to  a  pupil  until  he  is  of  sufficient  age  and 
development  'to  understand  it.  Now,  my  experience  has  been,  that  no 
pupil  in  a  primary  school  can  answer  these  conditions  in  respect  to  math- 
ematical geography  ;  and  it  is  not  until  we  reach  the  second  or  first 
classes  of  our  grammar-schools,  that  we  can  find  such  pupils.  Pupils  can 
be  found  in  primaries,  even,  who  can  answer  the  questions  in  the  text- 
book, but  this  is  no  sign  of  comprehension  of  a  subject.  A  maturity  of 
mind  is  required  which  can  be  obtained  only  by  long  training.  For 
the  subject  is  abstract  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  any  study  of 
early  school-life  ;  and  it  is  not  until  a  pupil  has  had  sufficient  discipline 
of  mind  to  enable  him  to  grapple  with  the  abstract,  that  this  subject  can 
be  advantageously  presented  to  him.  We  repeat,  then,  that  this  disci- 
pline is  not  usually  reached  until  in  the  second  or  first  class  of  the  gram- 
mar-school. Therefore,  in  graded  schools,  the  subject  is  more  profitably 
presented  then  than  at  any  earlier  period. 

Having  now  secured  papils  capable  of  understanding  the  subject,  the 
second  requisite  for  success  is  this  :  Present  the  subject  in  the  right  manner. 
Granted  ;  but  what  is  that  ?  Certdnly  not  to  assign  a  page  of  it  to  be 
committed  to  memory  for  the  next  day's  recitation.  Without  claiming 
the  following  method  as  the  right  way,  I  suggest  it  as  better  than  the  one 
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nsnallj  followed.  I  write  upon  a  large  card  or  blackboard  the  following 
analysis.  As  we  progress,  I  have  each  pnpil  make  a  copy.  Some 
teachers  may  prefer  a  different  arrangement  in  a  few  places.  Some,  too» 
would  add,  and  some  take  away  from  it.  But  still  the  idea  will  be  the 
same. 


OIOORAPHI 


1.  ICatbucatxoai.. 


S.  Phtooal 


8w  PoimoAL. 


1.  81up«of  Karth.... 


1.  Prooft  of 
Globalar 
•hape. 


3.  Prooft  of 
Spheroid- 
al Bhapo. 


1.  Appearance  of  Ship 

at  Sea. 
3.  Appearance  of  Polar 

fitar. 
a  Appearance    of 
'8  Shadow. 

,10.  Analog]r. 

1.  YarrlDg  Tibrations 
ofrendalnm. 

S.  Meararement  of  de- 
gree of  Latitude. 

Ok  Analogy. 


8.  SiM  of  Earth. 


1.  Diameter...  I  j;^^J^^ 

3.  Cfronmference. 

ft.  Area  in  eqnare  milea. 

4.  Cubical  contents  in  mileoi 


r'-r.!- {gsS: 

3.  lines. \  Axis. 


8.  Points,  Lines,  and 
Circles  on  Earth. 


a  Circles. 


Great 


Small. 


4.  DlTlslons  of  Esrth 
by  Circles. 


1.  Hnnispheres 


Esst 
West 
North. 
.South. 


Equator. 
Meridians. 
Bational  Horl- 
son. 

Parallels 
TropiosL 
Polar  circles. 
Sepslble  Hori- 
zon. 


M*ut.d.....{g,«'j2: 


4.  Zones. 


f  1.  North  Frigid. 
8.  North  Temperate. 

3.  Torrid. 

4.  South  Temperate^ 
A  South  Frigid. 


( 1.  Daily. 
.•<3. 


&  Motions  of  Earth.  •{  3.  Yearly. 

( 8.  In  Common  with  Solar  System. 

f  1.  Distance  ftcm  Moon. 
I  3.  Distance  from  Sun. 
6l  Position  of  Earth.  \  &  Distance  from  nearest  Fixed  Star. 

4  Distance  from  other  Planetary  Bodies. 
Ok  Inclination  of  Axis. 


7.  EfTect  on  Earth  of 
Motion  and  Po- 
sition. 


1; 


Day  and  Night 
Change  of  Seasons. 


a  Modes  of  Repre- 
senting Esrtti. 


< 


1.  Olobe. 

3.  Orrery. 

a  Armlflary  Sphere. 

4.  Tellurian. 
&  MapsL 

(L  Ohartik 
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I  commence  by  instmcting  the  papils,  first,  the  definition  of  geog- 
graphy  and  its  three  great  divisions,  with  definitions  of  each.  Then,  taking 
the  first  division  of  mathematical  geography,  I  illustrate  the  shape  of  the 
earth  in  all  practicable  ways,  and  give  as  many  proofs,  with  their  illos- 
tratlons,  as  I  think  the  class  may  be  able  to  comprehend.  The  next  day 
I  edxAcale  the  pnpil.  He  is  required  to  produce  the  lesson  of  the  pre- 
vious day.  He  gains  his  knowledge  for  this  purpose  from  my  explana- 
tions of  the.  day  before,  and  from  books  to  which  he  was  referred. 

To  illustrate  :  without  any  question  or  direction  firom  the  teacher,  the 
first  pupil  rises  and  gives  the  definition  of  geography  ;  the  next,  its  divis- 
ions ;  the  next  defines  each  of  the  divisions ;  the  next  gives  the  eight 
divisions  of  mathematical  geography  ;  the  next,  the  shape  of  the  earth  ;  the 
next  gives  proofs  of  its  globular  shape,  etc.,  etc. 

I  then  run  the  plowshare  of  some  practical  question  through  the  even 
plane  of  this  recitation,  to  discover,  if  possible,  any  rocks  of  ignorance  or 
roots  of  errors.  Finding  none,  I  go  on  with  the  next  day's  lesson,  which, 
in  connection  with  the  first  day's,  is  reproduced  upon  the  third  day. 

I  find  these  advantages  in  this  plan  : 

1.  The  teacher  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject :  his 
explanations  then  are  clear,  and  the  pupil  readily  comprehends. 

2.  The  pupil,  instructed  by  a  live  teacher,  finds  the  subject  interesting, 
and,  therefore,  easily  learned. 

^  3.  By  following  this  outline,  a  number  of  days'  lessons  are  easily  recited 
in  a  short  time.  This  repetition  serves  to  fix  tiiem  in  the  memory,  and  to 
reveal  any  parts  not  clearly  understood.-  It  also  obliges  absent  pupils  to 
look  up  the  lesson  given  in  their  absence. 

4.  It  is  more  sensible  than  the  question  and  answer  system  ;  and  com- 
mon sense  is  as  much  valued  by  pupils  as  by  many  who  are  older. 


A  SINKING  CITY. 

THE  commune  of  Buonanotte,  in  France,  is  hourly  menaced  with  utter 
destruction.  Five  manufEu:tories  have  already  been  overthrown,  and 
sixty-four  more  are  threatened  with  imminent  ruin.  The  inhabitants  have 
fled  in  the  greatest  consternation  to  the  neighboring  villages.  The  cause 
of  the  disaster  is  a  sudden  and  violent  depression  of  the  soil,  which  is  at 
the  present  time  accounted  for  by  one  of  two  reasons — either  the  fall  of 
an  immense  mass  of  earth  in  the  west  of  the  district,  or  the  yielding  of  the 
roof  of  an  extensive  subterranean  cavern.  But  in  reality  nothing  certain 
is  yet  known  as  to  the  cause  of  this  most  deplorable  event.  A  number  o{ 
civil  engineers  have  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  prompt  measures  are  in 
course  of  adoption  to  prevent  still  greater  disaster. 
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JULIAN  GUEDON :  SCHOOLMASTEB. 


Chapter  III. 

MAKING   A   BEGINNmC. 

THERE  was  neither  bell  nor  knocker,  and  I  was  forced  to  beat  londlj 
with  my  clenched  hand  npon  the  panels  of  the  onter  door.  A  dis 
tant  soand,  like  a  snbdaed  roar,  reached  me  after  the  first  summons.  With 
the  second,  the  souqd  changed  to  a  bellow,  with  something  articulate  in  it, 
that,  to  mj  waiting  ear,  conveyed  the  welcome  answer,  ''  Come  in  I'' 

I  opened  the  door  then,  and  entered  the  hall — a  large  square  hall, 
severely,  coldly  clean,  with  a  yellow  p^ted  floor,  and  a  great  nncar- 
peted  flight  of  steps  in  the  center.  On  the  whitewashed  wall,  between 
two  doors,  hung  a  smoke-discolored  map  of  the  United  States,  and  under- 
neath this  stood  a  small  table  covered  with  green  baize.  Other  fumfture 
the  place  had  none ;  and  I  stood  there  holding  the  open  door  by  one  hand 
and  my  valise  by  the  other,  wondering  which  of  the  four  doors  leading 
from  this  cheerless  apartment  would  admit  me  to  the  sight  of  fire  and 
hnman  faces. 

I  could  hear  voices,  but  no  one  came  to  greet  or  show  me  the  way.  I 
stood  upon  tlie  threshold  of  this  strange  home  as  I  did  upon  that  of  my 
new  life,  wondering  vaguely,  and  not  quite  cheerfully,  whither  my  steps 
were  to  tend,  and  what  was  to  be  the  result. 

At  length  the  voice  I  had  heard  before  disengaged  itself  from  the 
mingled  sounds  within.    Unmodulated  and  harsh  it  fell  upon  my  ear : 

"  Come  in,  can't  ye  ?"  it  said.     "  What  on  airth  are  you  waitm'  for  ?" 

Thus  adjured,  I  closed  the  outer  door,  set  down  my  valise,  and  went  for^ 
ward  in  search  of  the  bodily  presence  of  the  invisible  voice.  I  opened  a 
door  on  my  right,  and  stepped  into  the  family  circle  of  Deacon  Lawrence. 

"  I  s'pose  you  thought  we  kep'  servants  here  to  run  and  open  the  door 
for  you,"  the  voice  continued  ;  and  the  next  moment  the  owner  of  it  rose 
up  from  his  great  three-cornered  armchair  by  the  Franklin,  where  a  large 
wood-fire  burned — an  elderly  man,  huge  of  form,  with  bushy  grizzled  hair, 
and  eyebrows  beneath  which  twinkled  a  pair  of  keen  gray  eyes.  He  did 
not  advance  to  meet  me,  and  I  stood  upon  the  threshold  abashed. 

^  Come  along  in,  come  along  in,''  he  said,  in  a  tone  considerably  softened. 

*' You're  the  new  schoolmaster,  an't  you?    Come  in,  I  say,  Mr. ; 

you're  kindly  welcome.^' 

As  he  said  this,  I  had  gone  forward,  and  laid  my  slender  boyish  hand 
in  the  great  brown  palm  stretched  out  to  me.  The  last  words  reassured 
me.  For  once  the  voice  was  not  an  index  of  the  man's  nature.  It  was 
not  refined  nor  genial,  but  it  was  kindly. 
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**Wet  and  cold,  an't  you?"  Deacon  Lawrence  continued.    "Lizzie, 

bring  a  chair.    This  is  Mis'  Lawrence,  Mr. ."    Again  a  pause,  in  which 

I  interpolated  "  Gurdon."  "Ah,  yes,  Gurdon,  yes,  yes  ;  and  these  are  my 
darters,  Lizzie,  and  Ruth,  and  Emeline ;  and  this  is  George;  and  this  is  the 
Widow  Barnett's  boy,  Thomas,  and  the  rest  of  them  will  be  in  by  and  by. 
Most  half  your  school  here,  Mr.  Gurdon.  Mis'  Lawrence,  Mr.  Gurdon 
ought  to  have  his  supper  right  off.    An't  it  most  ready  1^ 

I  had  bowed  all  round,  and  now  sat  down  shiyering  with  cold,  and  orer- 
powered  with  bashfulness  before  the  fixed  stare' of  at  least  five  out  of  the 
seven  pairs  of  eyes  by  which  I  was  surrounded. 

The  mother  and  her  eldest  daughter  withdrew,  and  a  welcome  sound  of 
hissing  and  firying,  together  with  a  most  savory  smell,  soon  issued  from 
the  a^'oining  apartment,  which  was  evidently  the  kitchen. 

Deacon  Lawrence  resumed  his  chaur  and  pipe,  and  continued  to  smoke 
and  talk.  The  two  daughters,  gurls  of  sixteen  and  fourteen,  and  the  boys, 
younger  urchins,  stared  at  me  intently.  I  answered  in  monosyllables.  The 
dreariness  of  the  closing  day,  the  fierce  dash  of  sleety  rain  against  the 
windows,  the  unaccustomed  scene,  and  the  thought  of  the  strange  duties  to 
which  it  was  a  prelude,  all  weighed  upon  my  spirits.  For  the  second 
time  in  my  life  I  felt  homesickness — that  fever  of  the  heart — and  longed  for 
the  touch  of  my  mother's  hand,  her  kiss  upon  my  brow,  and  her  voice  in 
my  ear.  That  half-hour,  in  which  I  waited  for  my  supper,  was  the  longest 
of  my  life ;  and  nothing  but  the  knowledge  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  es- 
cape kept  me  from  rushing  out  into  the  storm  to  retrace  my  steps.  But  I 
thought  of  the  savory  supper  preparing  for  me ;  of  the  good  deacon's 
attempts  at  my  entertainment ;  and  then  came  the  sudden  thought  of 
how  these,  my  future  scholars,  would  despise  me  if  they  could  once  know 
how  terribly  I  was  afraid  of  them.  There  was  something  ludicrous  in  the 
idea  that  I,  Julian  Gurdon,  was,  in  spite  of  my  social  advantages  and  my 
education,  afraid  of  these  little  rustics  staring  at  me  with  their  round  un- 
winking eyes,  in  which  not  much  of  the  h'ght  of  intelligence  shone,  and  I 
laughed  aloud. 

Deacon  Lawrence  paused  in  his  harangue,  amazed.  The  staring  eyes 
turned  from  me  to  exchange  glances.  But  the  laugh  had  broken  the 
painful  charm  that  bound  me.  I  was  myself  once  more,  with  mind  active 
and  alert.  The  harsh,  prosy  voice,  the  round,  staring  eyes  no  longer  held 
me  as  in  a  spell,  and,  with  another  laugh,  I  lightly  explained  that  the 
memory  of  some  ludicrous  incident  of  my  journey  had  caused  the  explosion. 
I  related  it  with  all  the  humor  I  could  bring  to  my  aid,  and  before  I  had 
finished,  my  audience  were  joining  in  the  laugh. 

We  were  called  to  supper,  and  over  the  smoking  viands  our  merriment 
must  be  explained,  and  was  renewed.  The  deacon's  eldest  son,  Robert, 
had  come  in.  He  was  older  than  I,  and  pretty  well  informed.  We  fra- 
ternized at  once,  and  kept  the  table  in  a  roar.    Before  we  rose,  I  knew  I 
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had  made  mj  standing  sure  in  at  least  one  house,  and  thai;,  I  shrewdly 
Bnspected,  the  most  influential  one  in  the  parish. 

Much  earlier  than  mj  town-life  had  accustomed  me  to  retire,  I  was 
shown  up  the  broad  stairs  to  a  large  low  chamber  abore.  Here  was  an- 
other uncarpeted  floor,  shining  with  cleanliness  and  yellow  paint,  a  tent 
bedstead,  round  which  hung  white  drapery  with  knotted  fringe,  and  be- 
neath the  patchwork  quilt  of  ''  rising  sun''  pattern,  a  mountain  of  feather- 
bed ;  white  curtains,  a  little  white  toilet  under  the  mirror,  with  its  carved 
firame  adorned  with  plumy  asparagus  and  two  glittering  peacock's  feathers ; 
a  chest  of  drawers  reaching  to  the  ceiling,  and  six  painted  chairs  ranged 
formally  against  the  wall.  It  was  chilly,  and  a  certain  dreariness,  that 
often  presides  over  country  "  best  rooms,'*  pervaded  the  place.  However, 
I  would  not  think  of  it.  Having  read  a  brief  chapter  in  my  mother's 
Bible,  which  had  always  lain  by  my  pillow  since  I  went  to  college,  I 
hastily  undressed,  and  climbed  up  to  the  towering  bed  ;  made  one  fearful 
plunge,  and  sank  to  unknown  depths  of  billowy  softness. 

It  was  long  before  I  slept,  oppressed  alike  by  .thought,  and  by  a  feeling 
of  suffocation,  as  that  mass  of  feathers  closed  about  me.  Still,  I  would  not 
yield — I  waa  determined  to  be  brave,  and  I  had  the  comfort  of  an  approv- 
ing conscience.  I  listened  to  the  howling  of  the  storm,  thought  of  home, 
and  of  the  untried  future.  At  last,  after  what  seemed  hours  of  tossing 
wakefulness,  I  fell  asleep. 

I  was  aroused  from  the  realm  of  dreams  by  the  touch  of  a  heavy  hand, 
and  the  sound  of  a  loud,  but  pleasant  voice.  I  looked  up.  The  sun  shone 
brightly  through  the  snowy  curtains,  the  room  looked  cheerful  in  its  quaint 
simplicity  and  cleanliness.  Robert  Lawrence  stood  by  my  bedside,  a  jovial 
giant  of  twenty,  and  "  guessed  I  had  overslept  myself,  for  the  chores  were 
all  done,  and  the  breakfast  was  getting  cold." 

In  five  minutes  I  was  greeting  the  bright  morning  faces  round  the 
plentifully  spread  breakfast-table,  cheerful  and  elate.  AH  my  forebodings 
had  fled  before  the  brightness  of  the  new  day.  I  felt  strong  enough  for 
all  it  held  in  store  for  me. 

After  breakfast  I  followed  Robert  to  the  spacious  bamfl  and  sheds  that 
surrounded  the  farm-yard.  Here  were  evidences  of  thrift  and  care,  and 
wealth  in  flocks  and  herds. 

''The  old  man  says,  '  The  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast/''  said 
Robert.     "  Father  lodges  his  cattle  better  than  his  children." 

I  glanced  at  the  grim,  almost  ruinous  house,  and  thought  he  was  right. 

"  That  old  stem  jail,"  continued  Robert,  "  was  built  by  the  first  Law- 
rence who  came  up  the  river  to  settle  here.  He  was  a  *  Pilgrim  father,' 
they  say,  but  he  liked  this  country  better  than  Plymouth  Rock,  though 
there  was  nothing  but  woods  here  in  them  days — woods  and  Indians.  He 
was  the  parson.  His  wife  and  the  other  women  partly  walked  and  partly 
rode  the  milch-cows  all  the  way  from  the  river.    Pd  like  to  have  seen 
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them  coming  throagh  the  woods.  The  old  hoase  was  part  dwelling,  part 
fort,  where  all  the  folks  harried  together  when  the  Indians  came,  first 
sneaking,  and  then  whooping  roond.  It's  awfiil  old,  and  father  says  he 
don't  mean  to  live  in  it  more'n  another  year.  He's  going  to  build  a  frame 
honse  adjoinin',  next  sommer." 

I  looked  with  more  interest  at  the  qaaint  old  mansion,  with  \\&  yard, 
thick  gray  walls,  and  small  windows,  as  this  story  was  told  me.  The  cen- 
tnries  had  done  their  work  npon  it  tmly,  and  it  was  fast  yielding  to  the 
invisible  corroding  fingers.  It  was  a  landmark  of  the  ages,  a  relic  of  a 
wonderful  past,  which  held  in  its  embrace  a  faith,  an  energy,  an  enthnsi- 
asm,  snch  as  the  world  will  hardly  witness  again. 

But  now  my  thoughts  would  cling  to  the  present.  My  own  cares* 
claimed  precedence.  I  questioned  Robert  about  the  district  and  the 
school,  and  learned  that  affairs  were  almost  wholly  under  the  direction  of 
Deacon  Lawrence.  That  the  school  was  small  in  numbers,  but  contained 
some  unruly  elements— big  boys  who  felt  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  obey^ 
and  girls  who  preferred  rude  fun  to  study,  and  bad  each  her  chosen  cham- 
I  pion  in  the  school. 

"  I  reckon  you'll  have  a  pretty  hard  time  on't,"  said  Robert^  compas- 
sionately. "  You  don't  look  stout  enough  to  lick  some  of  them  fellows^ 
and  if  you  don't  lick  'em,  theyll  turn  you  out  as  sure's  your  name's  Gurdon, 
But  Pll  help  you  all  I  can." 

I  confess  I  quailed  a  little  at  this  information,  but  I  answered  pleasantly  : 

''  It's  early  days  yet  to  talk  about  '  licking,'  and  what  I'm  strong  enough 
for.  Perhaps  I  shall  not  have  occasion  to  test  my  strength.  But  are  yon 
to  be  one  of  my  pupils,  Robert  ?" 

''  Oh,  yes ;  and  father  said,  as  you  was  college  lamt,  perhaps  you'd 
teach  me  Latin,  and  some  of  them  things,  evenings*  I  expect  to  go  to 
college  myself  when  I'm  out  of  my  time." 

I  did  not  quite  understand  this,  but  I  readily  promised.  As  it  was  now 
time  to  prepare  for  school,  I  returned  to  the  house  to  unpack  my  trunk 
and  take  from  it  such  articles  as  were  for  use  at  the  school-house. 

"  Keep  a  stiff  upper  lip  with  them  boys,  Mr,  Gurdon,"  said  the  deacon, 
as  I  came  down.  '^  It  don't  take  them  long  to  find  out  what  a  teacher's 
made  on.  Jest  let  'em  know  that  you're  master  at  the  set-out,  and  I  don't 
think  you'll  have  any  trouble.  But  if  you  do^  I'll  stand  by  you,  as  long 
as  you're  right." 

I  thanked  the  good  man,  but  his  words  gave  me  food  for  thonght.  Al- 
ready had  I  been  twice  warned,  and  twice  had  I  received  offers  of  assist- 
ance. Would  it  be  needed?  Did  they  ahready  distrust  my  ability  to 
manage  this  little  country-school  ? 

I  was  not  over-confident,  but  I  thought  that  I  should  not  yield  to  briite 
force.  I  did  not  mean  to  punish  by  the  rod.  I  felt  sure  that  other  means 
could  be  adapted  to  insure  discipline,  order,  and  attention.    I  would  make 
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the  trial,  at  all  events,  hoping  to  succeed.  If  I  failed,  the  other  alternative 
conld  be  adopted  as  the  last  resort.  But  I  did  not  intend  to  fail,  and  I 
did  not  intend  that  my  hand  should  be  instrumental  in  degrading  a  fellow- 
creature  by  corporal  punishment.  Such  were  my  reflections  as  I  walked 
with  Robert  toward  the  school-house. 

The  ground  was  very  muddy  after  the  late  storm,  and  I  saw  groups  of 
children  of  all  sizes  picking  their  way,  by  field  and  road,  all  in  the  same 
direction.  Arrived  at  the  old  brown  building,  I  saw  a  considerable  crowd 
of  children  and  young  people  of  various  ages  gathered  about,  the  door.  At 
our  approach  all  dispersed,  and  I  entered  the  building,  amidst  perfect  still- 
ness, and  saw,  ranged  along  the  seats  on  three  sides,  all  whom  I  had  just 
before  seen  about  the  door. 

I  walked  up  to  the  desk,  amidst  the  breathless  silence,  and  glanced  around. 

Thirty  pairs  of  round,  wide-opened  eyes,  expressing  curiosity,  were  upon 
me.  Not  a  lash  moved,  not  a  finger  stirred.  The  most  riotous  reception 
would  have^  embarrassed  me  less.  I  wished,  but  hardly  knew  how,  to  break 
this  stillness.    Robert  came  to  my  assistance. 

"  Children,"  said  he,  "  this  is  the  new  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Gurdon.  I  ex- 
pect you've  made  up  your  minds  to  'tend  to  your  books,  and  obey  him ; 
but  if  you  don't,  father  told  me  to  tell  you  '  he'd  know  the  reason  why,' 
and  so  shall  I." 

He  was  silent,  but  looked  rather  significantly  upon  a  paur  of  brawny 
arms  and  stout  fists.  As  if  touched  by  a  spring,  every  one  rose.  The 
gu'Is  courtesied,  the  boys  bowed  awkwardly,  and  then,  as  simultaneously 
as  they  had  risen,  they  all  sat  down  again.  Another  silence  ensued.  I 
laid  aside  my  overcoat,  and  deposited  books  and  writmg  materials  upon  the 
nnpainted  desk.     Then  I  said,  addressing  the  school : 

"We  have  come  together,  children,  I  to  teach,  you  to  learn.  In  order 
that  we  both  perform  these  duties  well,  there  are  others  which  must  also 
be  attended  to.  I  shall  feel  an  interest  in  your  welfare  and  improvement^ 
and  devote  my  time  and  thoughts  to  yon,  earnestly  and  fully,  seeking  the 
best  ways  of  improving  you.  In  order  that  I  may  succeed,  I  shall  expect 
you  to  be  quiet,  orderly,  and  studious,  always  endeavoring  to  profit,  both 
by  what  you  learn  from  your  books,  and  by  my  instruction. .  I  shall  expect 
you  to  assemble  regularly,  to  obey  every  signal  made  by  me,  and  to  be 
courteous  to  each  ot^er  and  to  your  teacher.  I  will  commence  now  with 
the  eldest,  and  each  may  bring  his  books  to  the  desk,  and  give  me  aQ  ac- 
count of  his  present  scholarship,  and  what  his  expectations  are  for  the 
winter." 

As  I  concluded,  the  thirty  pdrs  of  eyes  mtermitted  their  steady  stare. 
Glances  were  exchanged,  a  titter  ran  round  the  benches,  and  a  loutish 
fellow,  considerably  larger  than  myself,  came  forward  with  two  or  three 
tattered  books  in  his  hand.  As  I  sat  in  my  chaur  beside  the  desk,  he  stood 
gazing  down  upon  me  with  half-savage  insolence. 
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The  name  of  this  young  giant  was  James  Lord.  His  books  were  a  worn 
English  Reader,  a  spelling-book  with  one  coyer  gone,  and  a  Daboll's 
Arithmetic  in  nearly  the  same  condition.  "  He  was  eighteen  years  old,''  he 
said,  "  worked  on  farms,  where  he  was  lured,  in  the  summer,  and  sometimes 
went  to  school  in  the  winter.  Calculated  to  read  and  spell,  and  mebby 
write  some,  and  s'posed  he'd  orter  lam  how  to  add  and  multiply,  'cause  he 
got  cheated  in  his  wages  last  summer." 

There  were  two  or  three  other  "  big  boys,"  with  the  same  aspirations. 
The  younger  boys  had  spelling-books  and  ''Easy  Lessons"  for  reading.- 
Robert  Lawrence  had  grammar  and  algebra  in  addition  to  his  arithmetic, 
and  there  were  a  few  simple  text-books  on  geography  on  the  boys'  side  of 
the  house. 

The  girls'  ideas  of  tuition  were  not  much  more  exalted.  Some  brought 
the  New  Testament  to  read  from,  but  the  English  Reader  and  Easy  Les- 
sons were  the  standard  reading-books.  Almost  every  girl,  advanced  be- 
yond simplest  reading,  had  ''  Peter  Parley."  There  was  not  a  map,  chart, 
or  blackboard  upon  the  wall,  nor  an  article  of  aj^aratus  belonging  to  the 
building,  if  we  except  a  huge  ruler  of  walnut,  which,  to  my  eye,  seemed 
better  adapted  for  use  as  a  bludgeon. 

With  the  aid  of  these  unpromising  appliances  I  was  expected  to  con- 
tinue, in  Oreenvale,  the  process  of  educating  its  unsophisticated  youth. 
Every  fiM»  bore  a  complaisant  and  satisfied  expression,  as  the  books  were 
exhibited.  In  this  case  "ignorance  was  bliss,"  undoubtedly,  and  they 
reveled  in  it. 

I  soon  saw  what  the  day's  exercises  must  be :  a  reading  class  of  big 
boys  and  girls,  iu  the  English  Reader ;  another  of  smaller  boys  and  girls, 
in  Easy  Lessons.  I  did  not  approve  of  the  Scriptures  for  this  purpose,  but 
meant  to  read  them  statedly  and  reverently  myself  to  the  assembled  school. 

Then  there  were  two  or  three  classes  in  spelling,  and  some  little  children 
stumbling  through  the  alphabet  and  words  in  one  or  two  syllables  ;  and  a 
few  in  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  These  I  found  it  difficult  to 
class,  for  scarcely  two  were  of  the  same  advancement,  and  all  insisted  on 
proceeding  independently  from  his  or  her  own  last  lesson  at  the  school  of 
my  predecessor.  I  trusted,  however,  to  another  day  to  bring  order  out  of 
this  chaos,  hoping  to  introduce  new  text-books  and  organize  new  classes. 


Meerschaum  is  made  on  a  large  scale  by  saturating  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia in  silicate  of  soda  or  soluble  glass — care  in  selecting  a  ^od  quality 
of  magnesia  and  silicate  being  the  only  requisite  for  success.  The  profits 
are  immense.  A  pipe  made  of  the  ''  foam  of  the  sea,"  as  smokers  Verily 
believe,  costs  for  material  about  five  cents,  leaving  the  balance  for  labor. 
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FRANCIS  WA YLAND,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

IN  the  death  of  this  eminent  scholar,  the  cause  of  edacation  has  suffered 
ahnost  irreparable  loss.  For  thirty  years  at  the  head  of  one  of  oar 
oldest  nniversities,  he  exerted,  perhaps,  as  powerful  an  influence  in  mold- 
ing the  character  of  the  young  and  in  promoting  the  interests  of  education 
throughout  the  country,  as  any  man  in  the  TJnited  States. 

Francis  Wayland  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  March  11,  1796, 
of  English  parents.  His  father,  a  Baptist  clergyman  of  considerable 
ability,  was  settled  as  a  pastor,  first  in  New  York  city,  afterwards  at 
Poughkeepsie  and  Saratoga  Springs.  The  family  removed  to  Poughkeep- 
sie,  where  Francis  was  placed  at  the  academy,  and  pursued  his  classical 
studies  under  the  late  Daniel  H.  Barnes.  In  1813,  when  only  seventeen 
years  old,  he  graduated  with  honor  at  Union  College,  and  showed,  even 
at  that  early  age,  a  marked  predilection  for  metaphysical  and  economic 
studies.  Immediately  after  graduating,  he  entered  the  oflBce  of  Dr.  Eli 
Burritt,  of  Troy  ;  and,  after  three  years  of  medical  study,  was  licensed  to 
practice  his  profession.  During  his  medical  course,  however,  he  felt  called 
upon  to  consecrate  his  life  to  the  Christian  ministry.  He  spent  a  year  in 
the  seminary  at  Andover,  and  in  1817  was  induced  to  accept  a  tutorship 
in  Union  CoU^e.  He  continued  his  theological  studies,  and  mmgled  with 
them  the  study  of  several  branches  of  literature  and  science.  He  remained 
here  four  years,  taught  in  nearly  every  department  of  college  instruction, 
and  began  that  diversified  culture  which  distinguished  him  in  after-life. 

In  August,  1821,  he  was  ordained,  and  settled  as  the  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  in  Boston,  and  resigned  his  position  in  1826,  to  ac- 
cept the  professorship  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  Union 
College. 

Soon  after  he  had  entered  upon  his  duties  here,  he  was  elected  president 
of  Brown  University,  and  was  inaugurated  February,  1827.  The  circum- 
stances in  which  he  found  the  college  were  by  no  means  favorable.  It  was 
scantily  endowed,  had  little  apparatus,  and  a  small  library.  The  want  of 
discipline  was  so  great,  that  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  predecessor's 
term  of  service  were  rendered  memorable  by  the  idleness,  dissipation,  and 
recklessness  of  many  of  the  students.  Till  near  the  close  of  his  adminis- 
tration, there  was  but  one  college  edifice,  which  contained  the  chapel,  re- 
citation rooms,  and  dormitories  ;  and  the  number  of  students  being  large, 
many  of  them  boarded  in  the  city,  and  only  came  to  the  college  to  recite, 
and  were,  therefore,  not  under  the  control  of  (he  college  officers. 

Such  were  some  of  the  circumstances  under  which  President  Wayland 
commenced  his  official  duties  at  Brown  University.  He  soon  reduced  the 
affairs  to  order  ;  and  Brown  University  became  remarkable  for  the  exem- 
plary behavior  of  its  students  and  its  high  standard  of  instruction.  ''  Its 
departments  of  instruction,''  it  is  said,  "  were  but  imperfectly  organized ; 
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and,  in  addition  to  his  own  proper  work,  he  tanght  whatever  there  was 
no  one  else  to  teach.  For  several  years  he  held  the  reins  of  discipline  en- 
tirely in  his  own  hands,  and,  both  by  day  and  by  night,  watched  over  the 
students  with  tmly  parental  care.  He  did  not  care  especially  to  make  the 
college  popular,  as  it  is  called  ;  bat  he  labored  most  earnestly  to  render  it 
a  school  of  thorongh  discipline  and  of  soond  edacation.'' 

The  result  of  such  assiduous  labors  and  a  management  so  skillful  was 
most  happy.  The  professors  were  roused  to  new  exertions  and  more 
thorough  instruction  ;  the  chair  of  moral  and  mental  philosophy  and  po- 
litical science,  in  which  hitherto  the  works  of  Paley  had  been  the  only 
text-books,  without  even  a  caveat  at  their  errors,  became  thenceforth  the 
glory  of  the  university  ;  and  his  lectures  and  discussions  on  these  subjects, 
followed  in  due  time  by  his  excellent  text-books,  not  only  attracted  stu- 
dents to  the  university,  but  also  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  their  sub- 
sequent career.  The  library  rose  to  a  respectable  rank,  and  a  permanent 
endowment  of  $25,000  was  secured  for  it.  Its  increasing  size  required 
ampler  accommodations ;  and  Manning""  Hall,  with  its  fine  library  and 
chapel-rooms,  was  erected.  '  The  new  president's  house  and  Rhode  Island 
Hall  were  erected  ;  and,  on  Dr.  Wayland's  earnest  appeals,  the  endow- 
ment of  the  university  was  considerably  increased. 

Yet,  with  all  these  evidences  of  success.  Dr.*  Wayland's  ideal  of  a  uni- 
versity was  not  reached.  The  number  of  students  did  not  increase,  but 
actually  diminished,  and  the  annual  expenses  had  become  greater  than  the 
annual  receipts.  He  investigated  with  great  care  the  existing  system  of 
collegiate  instruction  in  the  United  States  ;  and,  becoming  satisfied  that  a 
radical  change  in  some  of  its  features  was  demanded,  gave  expression  to 
his  views  in  a  little  volume  published  in  1842,  entitled,  ''Thoughts  on  the 
Present  Collegiate  System  of  the  United  States."  The  fundamental  idea 
of  this  work  was,  that  borrowing  our  system  of  collegiate  education  from 
that  of  Great  Britain,  and  changing  for  the  worse  some  of  its  best  fea- 
tmres,  we  had  provided  only  the  kind  of  education  demanded  by  those  who 
were  intending  to  enter  one  of  the  learned  professions,  thus  almost  exclud- 
ing the  commercial,  mechanical,  and  agricultural  classes,  which  had  done 
most  for  the  organization  and  endowment  of  colleges  ;  and  that  to  offer  to 
these  classes  the  advantages  of  such  an  education  as  would  be  best 
adapted  to  their  wants,  the  study  of  the  classics  should  be  made  optional 
to  those  desiring  an  education  for  other  than  professional  purposes,  and 
that  those  who  chose  to  take  only  a  practical  course  should  be  allowed 
college  honors  expressive  of  their  attainments. 

But  the  corporation  was  averse  to  any  change,  and  for  some  years 
matters  remained  in  statu  quo.  In  1849,  despairing  of  any  decided  im- 
provement while  the  existing  system  was  retained,  Dr.  Wayland  resigned 

•  Ho  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.'  from  Union  College  in  1827,  and  from  Harvard  Uni- 
Torsity  in  1829.    The  latter  institution  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  in  1852. 
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the  preffldency.  The  corporation,  anwilling  to  release  him,  asked  if  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  remain  in  office.  In  reply,  he  stated  freelj 
the  reasons  of  his  resignation,  and  suggested  such  dianges  as  he  belicFed 
essential  (<x  the  largest  usefulness  of  the  uniyersity.  The  board  thereupon 
appointed  a  committee,  of  which  the  president  was  chairman,  to  propose 
any  changes  which  might  be  thought  needful  in  the  system  of  education  in 
the  university.  JThe  report  of  this  committee,  which  embodied  and  de- 
veloped with  greater  fullness,  though  with  some  modifications,  the  views 
first  set  forth  in  the  little  work  already  named,  was  presented  to  the  cor- 
poration in  March,  1850.  It  proposed  the  organization  of  fifteen  courses 
of  instruction,  varying  in  length  from  one  term  to  ti^ro  years.  The  selec- 
tion of  courses  should  be  optional  with  the  student.  No  student  was  to 
be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  unless  he  had  honorably  sustained 
his  examination  in  such  studies  as  might  be  ordained  by  the  corporation, 
but  there  was  no  obligation  to  proceed  to  a  degree. 

This  system  was,  on  the  whole,  a  great  advance  in  collegiate  education. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  not  sufficiently  radical.  The  college  degree  was  still 
•controlled  by  the  corporation,  and  was  only  bestowed  upon  the  proficients 
in  the  courses  which  most  nearly  corresponded  to  the  old  college  course  ; 
and  thus  one  inducement  to  a  high  degree  of  proficiency  in  those  studies 
best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  non-professional  classes  was  taken  away. 
But  the  experiment  was  tried,  and  proved  reasonably  successful.  An  en- 
dowment fund  of  $125,000  was  raised  by  subscription  in  four  months,  and 
the  university  commenced  the  year.  1 850-1  under  the  new  system.  During  the 
tsecond  term  of  that  year  the  number  c^  students  increased  to  195,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  date  of  Dr.  Wayland's  resignation  the  average  was  249. 

On  the  2l8t  of  August,  1855,  his  resignation  was  again  sent  to  the 
corporation  ;  this  time  not  from  any  discouragement  in  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  university,  for  it  was  eqjoying  a  higher  degree  of  prosperity 
than  at  any  former  period,  but  from  the  state  of  his  health.  It  was  ac- 
cepted with  regret,  and  only  from  the  conviction  that  it  was  indispensable 
to  the  preservation*  of  his  life. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  of  almost  thirty  years  he  had  toiled  as 
few  scholars  have  been  able  to  do.  Seeking  and  obtaining  physical  vigor 
by  the  cultivation  of  a  large  garden,  he  devoted  the  best  hours  of  every 
day  to  close  and  assiduous  mtellectnal  labor.  His  wonderful  activity  in 
his  duties  as  the  head  of  the  university  were  but  a  part  of  his  labors.  He 
was  accustomed  for  many  years  to  preach  to  the  students  every  Sabbath  ; 
and  his  sermons,  though  not  marked  by  the  graces  of  oratory  in  then*  de- 
livery, were  replete  with  sound  and  vigorous  thought.  For  two  or  three 
years  he  preached  with  great  acceptance  in  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Providence. 

But  his  great  work,  so  far  as  his  relations  to  education  were  concemeil, 
were  his  text-books.    For  eight  years  after  he  entered  upon  the  presidency, 
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he  taoght  Moral  Philosophy  by  lectures  and  dlscossions.  Having,  by 
this  long  coarse  of  stndy,  settled  fhlly  the  great  principles  of  the  science, 
he  gave  his  ''Elements  of  Moral  Science"  to  the  public  in  1835,  and  for 
thirty  years  it  has  continned  to  be  a  standard  work.  The  last  labor  of 
its  lamented  aathor  was  the  revision  of  the  final  proofs  of  a  new  edition, 
in  which,  without  modifying  any  of  the  postulates  he  had  laid  down 
thirty  years  before,  he  had  changed  and  added  many  illustrations,  and 
made  the  work  more  worthy  of  the  welcome  it  has  received  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe. 

In  1837  his  **  Elements  of  Political  Economy'*  was  pubHshed,  and 
though  meeting  with  less  universal  success  than  his  preceding  work,  as  was 
to  be  expected  from  the  diversity  of  views  on  the  subject,  and  its  connection 
with  partisan  warfare,  it  has  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  popularity.  It  is 
mark^  by  the  same  clearness  and  precision  of  thought  characteristic  of  his 
Moral  Science.  His  "  Elements  of  Intellectual  Philosophy,"  though  its 
substance  had  been  given  to  many  successive  classes  in  the  lecture-room, 
was  not  published  till  1854.  Here  he  was  treading  upon  difficult  ground, 
and,  amid  conflicting  systems,  could  hardly  hope  to  satisfy  all.  His  aim 
^as  to  give  a  clear  and  impartial  as  well  as  comprehensive  view  of  the 
Elements  of  Metaphysics,  and  he  was  remarkably  successful.  Of  his  other 
works,  which  are  numerous  and  indicate  the  versatility  as  well  as  the 
high  order  of  his  intellectual  powers,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak,  as  they 
were  not  devoted  to  educational  topics. 

But  his  labors  in  the  cause  of  education  were  not  confined  to  his  own 
university,  they  were  coextensive  with  the  limits  of  the  world.  In  his  own 
State,  the  efforts  for  educational  reform  in  the  public  schools  found  in  him 
a  zealous  and  efficient  leader.  In  the  founding  of  colleges  and  theological 
seminaries,  in  the  promotion  of  a  higher  and  more  ttnlj  liberal  education 
among  clergymen,  and  in  the  establishment  of  training-schools  in  the  mis- 
sion stations  in  foreign  lands,  he  was  always  an  efficient  helper. 

The  affection  and  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  people  of  the 
gallant  little  State  of  which  for  thirtj-eight  years  he  had  been  a  resident, 
were  high  evidence  of  his  moral  worth.  Of  all  her  citizens,  there  was  none 
whom  Rhode  Island  more  delighted  to  honor,  none  who  would  have  been 
more  heartily  welcome  to  any  gifts  she  had  to  bestow.  More  than  once 
he  was  urged  to  allow  himself  to  be  nominated  for  United  States  Senator; 
and  had  he  consented  he  would  have  been  elected  by  acclamation.  Such 
honora  as  he  would  accept,  the  State  heaped  upon  him.  He  was  the  chosen 
counselor  in  all  her  educational  matters ;  director  and  president,  if  he  would 
serve,  in  her  hospitals,  asylums  for  the  insane,  and  her  reformatories  ;  an 
inspector  of  her  prisons,  in  which  he  regularly  taught  a  Bible-class  of 
prisoners,  and  often  preached ;  president  of  the  Society  for  Aiding  the 
Poor,  and  an  officer  hi  nearly  every  social  charity  of  the  city,  and  the  conn- 
Belor  and  friend  of  every  one  who  went  to  him  in  perplexity  and  anxiety. 
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His  death  was  comparatively  sadden  and  unexpected.  He  had  over- 
tasked hunself  in  the  final  revision  of  his  "  Elements  of  Moral  Science," 
while  saffering  from  a  heavy  cold  :  on  the  26th  of  September,  1865,  he 
was  smitten  with  paralysis,  and  survived  foor  days,  without  return  of  con- 
sciousness. 


MARKING  AND  AYERAGES. 

THE  prevailing  system  of  marking  daily  recitations,  adopted  in  all  our 
institutions  of  learning,  though  conducive  to  the  highest  good,  is . 
attended  with  great  labor,  and  much  that  is  useless.  Under  the  college 
an4  public- school  system  of  this  country  it  is  the  only  method  by  which 
trustees,  committees,  and  parents  can  know  the  real  and  comparative 
standard  of  the  scholar.  By  it  the  spirit  of  honorable  emulation  can 
alone  be  secured,  and  it  is  the  only  true  standard  of  promotion  in  the 
class,  or  to  higher  classes  and  schools. 

Having  governed  a  school  of  one  hundred  pupils  for  some  time  by  this 
instrumentality  alone,  I  have  sought  to  make  it  as  thorough  as  possible, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  rid  myself  of  all  unnecessary  work.  I  pass  over 
the  many  methods  of  recording  th^  value  of  the  daily  recitation,  fof  in 
this  the  teacher  seldom  finds  difficulty.  There  are  scores  of  pupils  who 
will  rule  his  book,  date  it,  record  the  names  of  the  classes,  and  be  glad  of 
the  opportunity.  It  is  easy  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  his  class,  and  in  the 
book  thus  prepared,  record  the  pupil's  mark  as  he  recites. 

But  the  labor  is  at  the  end  of  the  month  or  term,  when  he  is  compelled 
to  make  out  his  summary  for  the  inspection  of  the  committee  or  the  parents. 
Beginning  with  the  reading-class,  he  must  add  a  column  of  twenty  num- 
bers, more  or  less,  and  divide  each  sum  by  the  whole  number  of  recita- 
tions. Thus  class  after  class  must  go  through  the  same  operation.  The 
term  closes  on  Wednesday,  and  he  must  have  his  report  ready  to  read  on 
Friday  afternoon.  He  wishes  to  be  faithful,  for  he  who  seeks  to  adopt 
this  marking  system,  and  is  not  as  true  as  a  banker,  secures  the  contempt 
of  his  pupils,  and  fails.  He  must  consequently  spend  sleepless  nights  over 
this  averaging.  This  leaves  him  weary  for  the  beginning  of  the  next 
month,  when  he  mosts  needs  his  concentrated  energy,  to  give  his  pupils  a 
first-rate  start. 

READING. 

Oct.        1 1  I  ^  I  3  I  4  I  6  I  a  i  ^  1 10  I  il  i  ii  I  It^  I  U  I  ir  i  16  1 19  I  a^  i  28  I  24  I  ^  I  ^6  I  A^^iiP 
J.  Boei    |7|9|6|8|7|o|9i8|g|7|8|8|o|6i9|8|7|X|9|q|g.65 
Ha  2.      I  8  I  4  I  8  I  10  I  18  I  28  I  24  I  26  I  80  I  88  I  85  I  87  I  47  I  62  I  68  I  55  I  68  I  —  I  69  I  69  I  g.M 

By  examining  the  above  table,  every  teacher  will  recognise  a  fiamiliar 
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face.  There  is  J.  Roe's  account  with  the  reading-class  for  the  month  of 
October. 

The  month  closes,  and  J.  Roe  retires  to  the  playgronnd.  .  Pedagogue's 
work  is  not  yet  done.  He  only  dismisses  the  aforesaid  to  resume  his  task 
thus  :  seven  and  nine  are  sixteen,  and  six  are  twenty-two,  and  eight  are 
thirty,  and  seven  are  thirty-seven,  etc.,  finding  the  sum  of  all  the  figures  to 
be  one  hundred  and  thirty-one,  which  divided  by  twenty,  gives  the  average 
six  and  fifty-five  oue-hundredths.  In  a  school  of  thirty  classes,  and  more 
than  thirty  pupils  in  each  class,  there  are  nine  hundred  of  these  difficult 
problems,  a  task  which  can  not  be  performed  in  a  shorter  time  than  seven 
or  eight  hours.  After  all  this,  these  averages  must  be  recorded  in  a  jour- 
nal and  on  the  reports.  Let  us  try  and  save  the  above  eight  hours.  Look 
*  now  at  J.  Roe's  account,  No.  2.  The  maxunum  of  merit,  as  before,  is  ten  ; 
the  minimum  is  zero  (0).  If  he  gets  ten  for  twenty  days,  they  will  amount 
to  two  hundred.  But  the  first  day  he  gets  three  off ;  mark  it  down.  The 
next  day  he  is  to  get  nine  ;  mark  one  more  off  and  make  it  four.  The 
next  day  he  is  to  get  six  ;  and  it  is  just  as  easy  to  take  four  more  off,  and 
write  eight,  as  to  put  down  six.  So  we  mark  for  the  month.  On  the 
eighth  day  he  is  absent,  and  gets  0,  therefore  we  count  the  whole  ten  off. 
Likewise  we  count  ten  off  for  the  seventeenth  and  twenty-sixth.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  we  find  his  of&  are  sixty-nine.  The  half  of  sixty-nine, 
at  a  glance,  is  thirty-four  and  fire-tenths,  which,  subtracted  firom  one  hun- 
dred, gives  six,  five,  five,  or  six  and  fifty-five  hundredths  by  reducing  the 
hundred  to  ten,  the  maximum  of  merit.  Or  thus  we  arrive  at  the  same 
conclusion.  Sixty-nine  from  two  hundred  gives  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  as  before,  which,  divided  by  twenty,  gives  six  and  fifty-five  hundredths. 
This  works  equally  well  for  any  factor  or  multiple  of  the  maximum.  If 
now  there  were  eight  recitations  a  month,  subtract  the  of&  in  the  last  col- 
umn from  eighty,  and  divide  by  eight,  and  so  for  any  other  number. 

Another  plan  of  averaging  is  to  add  the  real  marks,  from  day  to  day, 
and  divide  the  last  number  by  the  number  of  recitations.  The  objection 
to  this  is,  that  in  every  case  the  numbers  would  be  very  high,  at  last  con- 
taining three  figures.  In  the  case  of  perfection,  no  mark  need  be  made  at 
all,  if  we  count  the  offs  ;  while,  if  we  add  the  real  mark,  it  would  after 
the  tenth  day  occupy  three  figures  each  time.  The  offs  need  never  occupy 
more  than  two  figures,  for  in  case  of  absences  the  ciphers  can  be  marked 
instead  of  a  for  absences,  and  added  on  at  the  end  of  the  month  by 
glancing  from  the  name  to  the  right.  And  if  a  pupil  misses  a  lesson 
every  day,  or  get  below  five,  he  should  be  suspended  from  the  school.  If, 
now,  J.  Roe  come  excused  for  his  absence,  he  may  be  allowed  during  the 
month  to  make  up  the  lesson  before  he  recites  with  the  class,  and  he  may 
be  settled  with  in  the  column  of  the  last  day  of  his  absence. 

There  may  be  queries  suggested  by  those  who  read  this.  The  writer 
will  be  happy  to  answer  them  in  future  numbers  of  the  Monthly. 
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The  jNTew  Educational  Campaign. 

^T^HE  departments  are  being  well  orgamzed  and  officered.  The  com- 
-*-  missariat  was  never  before  so  rich  in  material  for  illostration,  both 
graphic  and  pictorial.  The  parade  drills  of  teachers'  institutes  evince 
everywhere  the  most  praiseworthy  discipline ;  those  grand  reviews,  the 
Cronventions,  are  the  pride  of  the  army,  and  the  delight  of  all  spectators; 
and  that  signal-corps,  the  edacational  press,  is  repeating  aU  along  the 

lilies: 

"  Well  flag  by  day,  and  fire  by  night, 
To  lead  the  way,  and  guide  the  fight." 

All  right — all  sure— all  onward !  only  let  not  the  rank  and  file  become 
demoralized.  "  Heroism  is  nncompromised  duty."  It  is  the  hardest  thing 
in  life  to  be  faithful  in  little  things,  and  in  a  low  place.  But  upon  just 
spch  faithfulness  depends  the  issue  of  the  war  against  ignorance,  stupidity, 
and  superstition.  It  is  not  enough  to  show  our  colors,  and  handle  our 
arms,  and  polish  our  equipments.    We  must  fight  I 

Not  long  since,  the  highest  arithmetic  class  in  a  fasluonable  school 
was  assigned  to  a  new  teacher.  The  dass  was  beginning  Evolution.  A 
patient  explanation  by  the  teacher  was  rewarded  by  the  languid  assertion, 
"  I  don't  understand  it  at  all."  This  encouraging  remark  was  repeated 
day  after  day,  and  not  by  one  only,  till  the  teacher  determined,  consid- 
ering what  was  the  subject  in  hand,  to  go  to  the  r(x^  of  the  matter, 
^d  discover  where  and  what  was  the  radical  defect.  She  said :  ''  Yomig 
ladies,  I  have  a  square  room.  I  do  not  know  its  size  ;  but  I  am  tol<l 
that  I  must  get  nine  y{brds  of  carpeting,  a  yard  wide,  for  it.  What  must 
be  the  length  of  the  room  7"  The  young  ladies  used  their  slates  and 
pencils,  turned  the  subject  over  in  their  minds,  and  one  after  another 
raised  their  hands.  Six  answers  were  given  in  the  following  order,  by 
different  members  of  the  class  :  ''  Three  feet ;  three  yards  ;  two  and  a  quar- 
ter yards ;  four  and  a  half  yards  ;  nine  yards  ;  and  eighty-one  yards.''  Those 
young  ladies  live  in  carpeted  houses,  and  somebody  has  to  pay  their  bills. 
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Great  is  arithmetic,  and  greater  is  its  profit !  In  A.  T.  Stewart's 
retail  honse,  there  is  a  small  coonter,  where  yoong  boys  sell  common  ma- 
terials for  dress  linii^,  etc.  The  other  day,  one  of  these  boys  was  meafl- 
nring  and  marking  remnants  of  silesia  and  hollands,  when  his  next  neigh- 
bor exclaimed,  putting  his  finger  on  a  label :  **  ^j,"  **  What  do  yon  mean  ? 
No  woman  will  know  what  that  is."  Presently,  a  lady  appeared,  and 
spying  the  disputed  fraction,  asked  hesitatingly  :  ''  That  is  nearly  a  yard, 
if^n't  it  ?"  This  lady's  question  was  a  solitary  fact.  The  boy^s  statement 
was  the  result  of  an  inductiye  process,  having  for  its  basis  a  class  of  facts. 

How  is  it  at  the  South  ?  How  much  studying  has  been  done  there 
during  the  last  five  years  ?  The  old  systems  of  instruction  in  boarding- 
schools  and  by  fiunily  governess  have  been  suspended,  and  in  many  sec- 
tions it  will  not  be  easy  to  supply  the  means  for  restoring  them.  Now  is 
the  time  to  establish  a  school  in  every  neighborhood.  The  field  for  this 
educational  campaign  widens  in  every  direction,  North  as  well  as  South — 
East  as  well  as  West.  The  rubbish  of  prejudice  must  be  cleared  away. 
New  systems  must  be  organized ;  new  schools  must  be  established,  and 
improvements  on  old  modes  of  instruction  must  be  devised. 


Use  the  Blackboabd. 


T)LACKBOABDS  are  fashionable.  Every  one  praises  them,  and 
-■-^  every  school  has  them  ;  but  how  often  do  they  not  serve  chiefly  to 
darken  the  walls,  to  cast  a  gloom  upon  the  school,  instead  of  light  upon 
the  understanding  of  the  scholars.  No  teacher  now  dares  question  their 
utility  ;  but  how  many  teachers  prove  their  utility  by  daily  use  ?  To 
how  many  are  they  a  constant  necessity,  not  an  occasional  convenience  ? 
What  a  contrast  there  is  between  the  master  ensconced  behind  an  open 
book,  prosing  over  the  words  of  another,  and  the  live  teacher,  full  of  his 
subject,  relying  upon  his  own  resources,  and  rousing  his  class  by  the  poww 
of  blackboard  illustration !  With  the  one  is  dull  monotony  ;  with  the 
other,  the  earnest  ftice — the  skillful  hand — the  hasty  diagram  m  isomet- 
rical  perspective — the  suggestive  outline  which  the  mind  must  fill  up— 
the  witty  invention  which  leaves  no  grade  of  ability  beyond  its  reach. 

Every  teacher  ought  to  be  compelled  to  teach  something  without  a  text- 
book, for  his  own  sake — ^for  the  sake  of  his  own  habits  of  instruction. 
Nothing  else  will  keep  him  from  becoming  a  passive  hearer  of  recitations 
— ^the  very  opposite  of  the  earnest  teacher. 
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Scratches  and  Daubs. 

EEP  the  first  daub  and  the  first  scratch  from  these  walls,  and  they 

will  alwajs  be  unblemished  I''  So  said  a  teacher  when  his  pupils 
abled  in  a  new  school-room.  They  seemed  to  think  that  some  mys- 
08  principle  had  been  enunciated  ;  and  though  we  were  unable  to  per- 

wonderful  wisdom  in  the  assertion,  being  unable  to  imagine  how  the 
id  blemish  could  appear  before  the  first,  yet  we  forgave  the  flatness  of 
rnism  in  consideration  of  the  shrewdness  that  prompted  it.  For  the 
I  Influences  resulting  from  the  appearance  of  the  school-room  are 
IIj  not  fully  estimated.  The  truth  is,  that  all  things  by  which  we  are 
nmded  have  a  definite,  unalterable  character,  a  capability  of  develop- 
hoee  feelings  of  the  human  heart  which  in  reality  are  forming  and 
siong  our  tastes.  There  are  no  objects  in  nature  or  in  art  by  which 
re  not  thus  influenced.  The  walls  of  our  sitting-rooms,  the  curtains 
or  windows,  the  trees  in  our  door-yards,  the  snow  upon  our  pave- 
a,  all  these  affect,  ay,  form  our  tastes  and  predilections,  as  con- 
tly,  as  inevitably  as  do  books,  papers,  and  paintings.    And  we  are 

incessantly  exercising  our  taste  with  reference  to  these  various 
sts.  We  are  always  making  comparisons,  observing  contrasts,  de- 
Dg  defects,  or  contemplating  the  pleasing  features  of  all  objects  by 
h  we  are  surrounded.    No  object  is  so  vast,  no  object  so  insignifi- 

as  to  be  unable  thus  to  influence  us.  The  household  goods  which 
lote  our  comfort,  the  wares  of  trade  and  commerce  that  administer  to 
hizory  or  gratify  our  pride,  the  distant  line  of  hills,  the  neighboring 
(t,  the  faces  of  familiar  Mends,  or  the  countenances  of  those  whom  we 
;  once  never  to  see  again,  all  those  are  constantly  fbrming  and  exercis- 
and  by  exercising  are  constantly  fixing  our  partialities  and  antipathies. 
iiese  facts — which  are  almost  as  obvious  as  the  truism  we  cited — 
me  important  when  we  consider  how  peculiarly  they  apply  to  the 
essionable  minds  of^children.  That  was  sound  doctrine  which  Pro- 
r  North  inculcated  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
ihers'  Association :  "  The  moral  and  aesthetic  influences  of  a  neat  and 
rfbl  school-house  are  well  worth  securing.  Ideas  are  like  chameleons : 
imbibe  and  retain  the  color  of  the  objects  they  are  associated  with. 
ome  school-houses,  learning  is  a  dingy,  musty,  loathsome  commodity : 
nmar  suggests  headache,  drowsiness,  and  tortured  spines  ;  Arithmetic 
counting  of  long  dreary  hours  of  bondage  to  a  hated  task ;  and 
i;raphy  recalls  a  low  ceiling,  indecent  with  charcoal  scrawls.    In  other 
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school-rooms,  like  those  which  adorn  many  of  oar  cities,  knowledge  is 
radiant  with  delightfol  hnes — 'a  thing  of  beanty  and  a  joy  forerer.' 
When  the  pnrsnit  of  learning  is  connected  with  pleasant  apartments  and 
smiling  faces,  it  is  elevated  to  a  delight :  it  is  degraded  to  a  drudgery, 
with  surroundings  that  create  disoomfort." 

Let  teachers  consider  not  only  that  the  ''  first  scratch"  on  the  school- 
room walls  will  be  followed  by  scratches  ad  libitum, — the  "  first  daub" 
by  daubs  ad  nauseam^ — but  that  any  blemish  in  the  school-house  or  its 
furniture  must  tend  to  vitiate  the  tastes  and  mar  the  moral  nature  of  all 
beneath  its  roof. 

1      ^ 

Maps  Wanted. 

A  S  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Solomon,  of  the  making  of  many  books  there 
-^^  was  no  end  ;  and  in  these  days  of  Coltons  and  Lloyds  there  is  no 
end  to  the  making  of  maps.  Still,  our  schools  and  the  public  are  to  a 
great  extent  unsupplied  with  these  homely  but  effective  teachers,  and  we 
fear  that  the  want  will  long  be  experienced.  One  of  the  religious  journals, 
in  its  desire  for  some  means  of  delineating  the  moral  changes  in  heathen 
lands,  makes  some  statements  respecting  the  utility  of  maps,  which  apply 
with  great  force  to  the  necessities  engendered  by  changes  rapidly  re- 
curring on  our  own  soil.  Our  country  is  so  rapidly. becoming  settled — 
explorations  are  extending  so  widely,  and  new  territories  and  states  ap- 
pear so  frequently,  that  the  best  maps  soon  become  unreliable.  We  need, 
therefore,  a  good  convenient  atlas,  which  can  be  issued  in  a  new  corrected 
edition  every  two  or  three  years,  at  a  cost  which  would  enable  all  to  be 
provided  with  each  revised  edition.  A  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  the  appearance  of  Morse's  Geography,  consisting  of  numerous  maps, 
with  letter-press  on  the  following  page.  This,  we  are  told,  gave  rise  to 
the  present  custom  of  putting  the  maps  and  the  reading-matter  of  school 
geographies  into  the  same  volume.  "  Morse's  book  was  remarkable  for 
its  excellence  and  cheapness.  By  a  process  of  his  own  invention,  called 
cerography,  he  was  enabled  to  make  very  distinct  and  legible  maps,  and 
yet  the  whole  book  was  sold  for  half  a  dollar."  As  nothing  has  been 
heard  concerning  the  cerographic  process  for  several  years,  it  is  inferred 
that  difficulties  have  arisen  in  the  art,  so  serious  as  to  forbid  its  further 
use.  Some  similar  mode  of  map-making  is  now  especially  needed — some 
mode  which  will  provide,  not  for  the  professional  and  learned  man  merely, 
but  for  the  masses  of  the  people  and  the  students  of  our  schools. 
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EDITORIAL    CORRESPONDENCE. 


GoTHA,  January  6, 1866. 
MerehanW    Training  School — The    Ortat 
Geographical    PublUhing    House  —  Dr. 
PeUrfnann, 

I  HAVE  taken  the  time  to  visit  the  Mer- 
chants* Training  School  of  Gotha,  the 
directors  of  which,  with  one  of  the  leading 
teachers,  are  warm  personal  friends  of  my 
own.  Of  this  school  I  can  speak  in  terms 
of  high  praise,  except  of  the  class  principle 
which  underlies  it.  It  is  tlie  school  of  a 
guild,  a  clas9,  a  caste ;  and  as  such  it  only 
plays  its  part  in  perpetuating  the  hateful 
caste  spirit  which  prevails  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  upon  which  I  took  occasion  to 
speak  freely  in  a  former  letter.  The  eon 
of  a  merchant  is  to  be  a  merchant ;  what- 
ever be  his  natural  tastes  or  aptitudes,  he 
goes  through  the  course  of  preparatory 
training,  and  adopts  his  father^s  vocation. 
I  need  not  say  what  a  waste  of  talent  this 
occasions,  when  considered  in  the  aggre- 
gate ;  how  many  men,  who  would  have 
adorned  the  calling  for  which  nature  in- 
tended them,  are  kept  in  an  employment 
for  which  they  have  no  inherent  fitness ; 
but  any  one  who  thinks  of  the  matter  for 
a  single  instant  will  see  that,  in  a  country 
where  the  world  lies  open  to  every  one, 
there  is  a  far  greater  economy  of  talent. 

In  this  tradesmen's  school  of  Gotha  the 
method  of  giving  instruction  without  text- 
books is  in  common  vogue,  as  in  the  school 
of  Ualle,  about  which  I  wrote  you  a  few 
months  ago.  Such  studies  as  geography, 
history,  and  the  sciences  are  not  prose- 
cuted with  the  use  of  text-books  ;  but  by 
means  of  familiar  lectures,  the  teacher  ask- 
ing questions  in  each  lesson  on  what  was 
spoken  of  in  the  preceding.  I  should 
think  that  this  plan  had  its  advantages ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  altogether  better  to 
base  the  lecture  on  what  haa  been  rcgulurly 
learned  from  a  book.  I  should  fear  that 
the  discipline  of  education  would  be  lost 
under  the  lecturing  system ;  that  the  pu- 
pil, being  always  a  recipient  of  matter  fully 
prepared,  and  only  needing  to  be  heard 
and  not  to  be  carefully  wrought  over  with 
la6or  and  patience,  would  fall  into  those 
slothful  literary  habits  which  are  only  too 
frequently  met  in  this  easy-going  age. 

I  do  not  remember  being  struck  with 
any  thing  new  in  this  tradesmen's  school 


which  would  bo  worth  repeating.  The 
visits  made  there  were  satisfactory ;  but 
they  left  on  my  own  mind  the  impression 
that,  in  what  concerns  the  higher  branches 
of  a  practical  education,  this  old  country 
of  Germany  can  lenrn  more  of  the  young 
land  across  the  seas  than  it  can  impart. 

It  can  hardly  be  foreign  to  the  objects 
which  the  Ambkioam  Educational  Month- 
ly is  intended  to  fiirther,  if  I  speak  in  this 
letter  of  the  great  geographical  publishing 
house  in  Gotha,  the  largest  of  tlie  kind  in 
the  world.  It  was  founded,  more  than 
half  a  century  ago,  by  Justus  Perthes;  and 
is  still  known  by  his  name,  although  he 
died  years  ago.  The  present  heads  of  the 
house  are  Messrs.  Besser  and  MQllcr,  men 
of  truly  noble  character,  enterprising,  care- 
ful, ond  public-spirited.  The  director  of 
geographical  affairs  is  Dr.  Petermann,  who 
is  so  well  known  in  England  and  America 
as  one  of  the  foremost  living  geographers, 
that  it  may  interest  some  of  my  readers  if 
I  speak  of  his  personal  appearance.  He  is 
about  thirty-six  or  thirty-eight  years  of 
age  ;  is  short,  but  neither  stout  nor  spare ; 
has  a  quick  and  decided  manner,  but  with- 
out a  trace  of  abruptness  or  bru&queuess; 
he  is  generally  earnest  in  his  way  of  talk- 
ing, entering  at  once  into  the  heart  of  what 
he  is  saying,  but  yet  you  leave  him  always 
with  the  impression  that  he  is  what  we 
call  a  very  *'  pleasant"  man.  Notwith- 
standing his  great  reputation  and  his  dis- 
tinguished attainments,  he  is  as  approach- 
able as  a  child ;  he  does  not  impress  one 
with  any  awe-inspiring  and  overshadowing 
sense  whatever,  yet  he  is  invariably  dig- 
nified. While  he  maintains  in  his  whole 
bearing  the  air  of  calmness,  he  yet  has  an 
art,  almost  unintelligible  to  me,  of  infusing 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  into  all  who  come 
within  the  circle  of  his  ioflupnce.  Dr. 
Petermann  has  lived  a  long  time  in  Eng- 
land, and  has  acquired  our  diffieult  lan- 
guage so  as  to  speak  it  fluently  and  with 
great  correctness.  Not  knowing  his  earlier 
character,  I  could  not  venture  to  assert 
that  he  acquired  in  England  certain  quali- 
ties which  do  not  seem  to  be  at  all  German, 
among  which  are  promptness,  executive 
readiness,  and  first-rate  business  efficiency. 
These  qualities  are  sometimes  seen  in  Ger- 
many, but  they  are  exceptional,  and  al- 
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ways  excite  as  much  astonishment  as  ad- 
miration. But  Dr.  Peterraann  unites,  in  a 
manner  which  seems  wonderful,  all  that 
thoroughness,  that  patient  working  up  of 
details,  that  largeness  of  view  over  a  whole 
field,  and  that  power  of  prolonged  labor  in 
a  single  direction,  which  are  distinctly 
German,  with  a  facility  of  execution,  a 
readiness  to  superintend  all  kinds  of  labor 
at  once,  and  in  one  word  those  business 
faculties  which  are  more  often  found  in 
England  and  in  America  than  in  Europe. 

The  two  gentlemen  at  the  head  of  the 
bouse  are  less  known  to  the  great  world, 
it  may  be,  but  are  most  estimable,  culti- 
vated, philanthropic  men.  Their  treatment 
of  all  with  whom  they  have  to  do  is  uni- 
formly considerate,  and  the  whole  estab- 
lishment is  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  kindli- 
ness and  coofidenoe,  which  is  kindled  by 
the  gentleness  and  the  uoble  qualities  of 
the  heads  of  the  house.  Mr.  Besser  is  the 
son  of  the  Besser  who  for  so  long  a  time 
was  the  partner  of  Frederick  Perthes ;  and 
those  who  have  read  the  deeply  interesting 
biography  of  the  latter,  know  the  sterling 
qualities  of  the  elder  Besser.  Pr.  Peter- 
mann  told  me  an  incident  which  illustrates 
the  well-known  business  character  of  the 
house.  When  Dr.  Barth  returned  from 
AfHca,  Mr.  William  Perthes,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  business,  proposed  to  publish 
his  voluminous  travels.  Friends  tried  to 
dissuade  him,  telling  him  that  such  a  work 
must  result  in  loss.  Ilis  answer  was, 
*'  Though  I  should  lose  1,200  thalerson  the 
book,  I  shall  publish  it  for  the  honor  of 
Germany.'^  Such  to  the  present  day  has 
been  the  spirit  of  this  house ;  and  when 
the  cities  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  gave 
two  thousand  thalera  each  to  the  late  north 
pole  reconnoitring  expedition,  the  house 
of  Justus  Perthes  alone  gave  a  thousand. 

When  I  came  to  this  place,  I  called  first 
upon  the  gentlemen  who  are  the  bdsiness 
heads  of  the  house,  told  them  of  my  present 
undertaking  in  connection  with  the  life  and 
works  of  Prof.  Carl  Bitter,  and  informed 
them  that  I  had  visited  Gotha  as  a  great 
geographical  center,  thinking  that  the 
place  would  afford  advantageous  helps  in 
the  prosecution  of  my  labors.  They  at 
once  gave  me  a  table  in  the  library  of  the 
institute,  allowed  me  perfect  license  in  the 
use  of  the  books,  charts,  and  all  that  was 
there;  and,  without  my  knowledge,  se- 
cured for  me  the  use  of  the  great  ducal 
library  of  Gotha,  with  its  150,000  volumes. 


Dr.  Petermann,  in  the  same  liberal  spirit, 
opened  to  me  the  riches  of  his  own  private 
collection.  All  this  manifested  a  spirit 
which  is  only  too  seldom  met  in  this  mer- 
cantile, driving,  selfish  world. 

For  more  than  two  generations,  this  geo- 
graphical institute  has  been  rising  to  its 
present  position.  It  has  always  been  man- 
aged with  skill,  and  perhaps  never  more  ao 
than  at  the  present  time.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent 
upon  the  preparation  of  original  maps,  and 
while  other  publishers  have  freely  copied 
from  them,  and  made  fortunes  out  of  stolen 
goods,  the  house  of  Justus  Perthes  has 
gone  on  its  quiet  way,  crowned  with  pros- 
perity and  honor.  w.  l.  o. 


0BJECT-LE880KS. 

Elizabbth,  N.  J.,  Jan.  10, 1866. 

MR.  EDITOR— I  was  particularly 
pleased  with  the  article  entitled 
"  A  Few  Problems  Illustrated,  for  PupUs.»' 
Such  **  Object-Lessons**  should  gain  con- 
verts to  the  system,  and  show  that  there  is 
really  some  merit  in  teaching  beyond  the 
old  way  of  confining  the  attention  of  the 
pupil  to  the  spelling-book  and  multiplioa- 
tion-table. 

I  submit  an  outline  of  lessons  given  in 
the  *'  Union  School,"  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

THS  mrOEB-KAXIS. 

1.  Names  of  the  parts  of  the  nail :  body, 
root,  lunula,  and  free  border. 

2.  Description  of  the  parts. 

a.  The  body  is  the  exposed  part  of  the 
nail. 

6.  The  root  is  the  part  covered  by  the  - 
fiesh. 

0.  The  lunula  is  the  whitish  spot  near 
the  root  of  the  nail. 

d.  The  free  border  is  the  part  not  at- 
tached to  the  flesh,  which  should  be  kept 
trimmed  and  clean. 

8.  The  niuls  are  homy  appendages  of  the 
flesh,  and  correspond  with  the  daws,  hoofii, 
and  horns  of  other  animals. 

4.  The  nails  are  thin,  flexible,  translucent 
plates,  resting  on  a  depressed  surface  of 
the  dermis,  called  the  matrix. 

5.  The  translucency  of  the  nail  permits 
the  redness  of  the  matrix  to  be  seen,  which 
color  is  due  to  the  numerous  blood-vessels. 

6.  There  are  fewer  blood-vessels  under 
the  lunula,  which  gives  rise  to  the  whitish 
spot. 
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Iffthod  of  PretenUng  ths  Subject, 

AH  the  pnpiln  from  seven  years  of  nge 
to  eiifhteen  were  assembled  in  one  rooni) 
and  divided  into  three  classea  or  grades; 
the  youDirest  forming  the  flnst  cla^s,  the 
lnt«nnediatfi  the  i^ccond,  and  the  oldest  tlie 
third.  The  members  of  the  third  grade 
were  required  to  remain  attentive  observers 
while  the  fir^t  and  second  classes  were  be- 
inf?  exercised  fcucoessively,  and  to  be  pre- 
pared at  the  close  of  the  IcHSon  to  give  a 
summary  of  the  matter,  and  to  write  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  whole  exercise. 

Tlie  second  and  third  grades  took  notes 
while  the  youngest  class  were  employed  in 
observing  and  learning  the  names  of  the 
parta  of  the  nail.  This  required  fifteen  miu- 
Qte»,  and  this  class  passed  from  the  room. 

The  little  ones  were  asked  to  think  of  as 
many  different  kinds  of  nails  as  they  could. 
As  aoon  as  a  child  thought  of  one  the  hand 
waa  raised,  and  the  example  called  for. 
This  gave  some  mental  exercise,  and  nil 
were  encouraged  to  ask  carpenters  and 
others  for  information  upon  the  subject. 
At  length  a  little  fellow  mentioned  flutrer- 
naila.  Examples  in  addition  were  culled 
for,  as  how  many  nails  on  one  hand— two, 
three,  etc. 

The  children  were  told  that  they  were 
to  have  a  lesson  about  the  finger-nails. 
They  were  asked  why  the  nail  did  not  fall 
ofL  The  answer,  in  sabstance,  was  given, 
that  a  part  of  it  extends  under  the  fiesh, 
when  they  were  told  that  part  was  culled 
the  n>ot.  The  word  being  "  printed"  upon 
the  board,  it  was  spelled  t^everal  times. 
They  were  informed,  also,  thut  ull  the  part 
which  they  could  see  was  called  the  bodi^. 
All  were  requested  to  look  at  the  body, 
and  see  if  there  was  any  part  thut  they 
would  like  to  know  the  name  of.  Soon 
the  part  not  attached  to  the  fiesh  was  ob- 
served, and  the  name  free  border  given. 
The  whitish  spot  at  the  base  of  the  nail 
was  noUced,  and  several  of  the  class  called 
upon  to  draw  something  of  the  same  shape 
on  the  board.  Very  soon  all  agreed  that 
it  looked  as  the  moon  did  sometimes.  They 
were  told  that  the  moon  was  often  called 
Inna,  and  the  whitish  spot  resembling  it 
in  8bai>e  was  called  lunula.  The  names 
were  *' printed^'  upon  the  board,  and  the 
class  were  exercised  in  spelling  the  words, 
pointing  to  the  parts,  and  naming  them, 
until  they  were  familiar  to  the  msgority  of 
the  olasH.  The  ohildren  were  dismissed 
from  the  room,  after  being  impressed  with 


the  idea  that  all  neat  persons  keep  the  free 
border  nicely  trimmed  and  clean. 

The  second  class  were  culled  upon  to 
name  the  parts,  and  questioned  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  out  the  mutter  marked 
a,  by  0,  and  d^  under  2. 

The  class  were  allowed  to  do  most  of  the 
work.  After  an  idea  wa»  gained,  assistance 
was  rendered,  if  necessary,  in  the  use  of 
suitable  languuge.  Time  and  space  will 
not  permit  us  to  give  the  method  in  detail. 
The  sentences  were  written  and  repeated 
in  a  conversutional  »tyle  until  committed 
to  mcmor}'.  The  following  day  the  class 
reproduced  the  lesson  from  memory  upon 
slates. 

In  giving  these  lessons  the  teacher  had 
a  special  design  :  first,  to  cxercitto  the  ob- 
serving powers;  second,  to  cultivate  the 
power  of  exprec^sion,  to  strengthen  the 
memory,  and  incidentally  to  make  spelling, 
reading,  and  grammar  le;<sons. 

The  matter  marked  8, 4,  5,  6  was  given 
to  the  third  class,  comprising  the  oldest 
pupils.  Some  of  tlie  matter  was  given  as 
information,  and  some  drawn  from  the  pu- 
pils by  questioning.  The  reasoning  powers 
were  brought  into  exercise  ubout  the  red- 
ness under  the  nail,  and  tlie  wlytish  part 
called  the  lunula.  This  class  was  re- 
quired to  write  a  detailed  account  of  the 
three  lessons. 

An  exercise,  to  prove  successful,  should 
bo  clearly  defined  in  the  tc-acher-s  mind 
before  coming  to  the  cluss.  She  should 
know  just  what  ideas  she  wishes  to  bring 
out,  and  how  she  expects  to  develop  them, 
else  there  will  bo  waste  of  time  and  little 
accomplished.  o. 


-THE  DISHONESTY  OP  TEACHERS." 
Boston,  January  0, 1S60. 
"|l,f  R.  EDITOR— It  may  bo  true  thut  we, 
^*-  as  teachers,  are  a  little  too  careless 
about  obligations ;  but  I  sec  in  this  another 
carelessness  more  fundamental.  Teaohera 
have  been  systematically  defrauded.  They 
do  more  work  for  less  pay  than  any  other 
men  of  equal  intelligence ;  yet,  in  spite  of 
all  this,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  more 
conscientious,  honestly  disposed  class. 
That  they  have  tastes  beyond  their  abili- 
ties— that  they  sometimes  exceed  their  in- 
come, and  are  unable  to  meet  their  engage- 
ments, is  rather  the  fault  of  community 
than  that  of  the  teacher. 
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What  in  to  be  done  ?  If  I  receive  the 
Bon  of  the  ezpreeeman  as  a  pupil^  at  five 
dollars  a  month,  and  be  moves  a  few  goods 
for  me  twenty  rods,  at  an  uxpenne  of  two 
hours*  time,  and  charges  five  dollars  for 
that,  who  is  to  blame  that  I  mnst  direct  the 
boy*s  education  a  month  for  what  the  father 
can  do  in  two  hours  7  I  can  not  raise  the 
taition  beyond  a  given  point,  for  although 
I  may  be  a  superior  teacher,  few  people 
know  the  difference  between  a  fool  and  a 
wise  man. 

Private  schools  are  jealous  of  each 
other^s  success.  They  ought  to  unite  in 
securing  a  proper  remuneration.  But 
here  oomes  in  another  difficulty,  public 
schools  are  free,  and  the  directors  of  them 

well,  no  matter ;  but  in  their  schools 

men  are  prized  for  heaven  only  knows 
what  qualifications.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny 
my  brethren  eminent  virtues  and  qnaliflca- 
tions,  but  only  say,  that  they  secure  their 
situations  withoat  much  reference  to  tliese 
virtues. 

The  result  is,  that  between  the  indiffer- 
ence of  parent^*,  and  the  stupidity  of  school 
officials,  the  poor  teacher  may  be  thankflil 
if  he  is  permitted  to  live. 

Yet,  I  can  not  leave  this  sahject  as 
though  reform  were  hopeless.  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  grocers  of  a  large  town 


should  consent  so  harmonfonsly  in  raising 
the  prices  of  all  eatables }  why  tradcamen 
of  every  kind,  and  manu&eturersr  shoal  J 
forget  their  mutnal  jealousies  in  their  nnion 
for  an  advance  of  prices,  while  the  band  of 
teachers  should  be  a  hand  only  in  namty 
and  have  every  expense  doubled  and  tre- 
bled without  the  power  to  act  for  their  own 
interests.    But  an  increase  of  salaries  i» 
not  the  only  thing  demanded*    I  do  not 
even  consider  it  the  chief  thxog.     It  i» 
vastly  more  important,  that  they  should 
outgrow  their  childish  isolation,  and,  recog- 
nizing the  dignity  of  a  common  aim,  shoald 
establish  some  just  criterion  of  excellence  ; 
and     by  elevating  their  profeaslon,  and 
themselves  with  it,  wield  that  influence 
which  alono  can  secare  their  rights.     Rest 
assured,  Mr.  Editor,  that  we,  as  teachers, 
shall  be  ignored,  and  our  rights  denied, 
until  we  feel  enough  self-respect  to  force 
the  importance  of  our  work  upon  all  dassea 
of  community.     Assured  that  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a  spirit  is  your  real  object  in 
the  articles  on  the  **  Ignorance^*  and  the 
**  Dishonesty**  of  teachers,  and  hoping  that 
your  readers  will  not  be  led  to  mianndef' 
stand  your  purpose  and  feelings   Dy  the 
somewhat  startling  captions  prefixed,  I  add 
this  mite  as  my  contribution. 

V.  F.  L. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLiaENCE. 


Nkw  Enolahd.— The  leading  New  Eng- 
land Colleges  are  advancing  the  standard 
of  qualifications  for  admission.  At  the 
first,  or  commencement  examination  of 
Yale  College,  a  majoritv  of  the  applicants 
were  rejected.  Out  of  one  hundred  and 
nineteen,  only  fifty-two  were  admitted. 
After  a  rigid  examination,  one  hundred 
and  six  were  admitted  at  the  opening  of 
the  present  term.  The  professional  stu- 
dents at  present  number  192,  being  classi- 
fied as  follows :  in  theology,  24 ;  in  law,  85 ; 
in  medicine,  41 ;  in  philosophy  and  the  arts 
92.  There  are  490  academical  students, 
▼iz. :  aeninrs,  97 ;  juniors,  107 ;  sophomores, 
180 ;  Areshmen,  156 ;  whole  number  in  the 
college,  682. 

The  State  of  Maine  has  made  a  grant  of 
$10,000  to  the  Westbrook  (Universalist) 
seminary,  and  $10,000  has  been  raised  by 
aubscription.  Besiaea  this,  General  Hersepr, 
of  Bangor,  has  agreed  to  give  $5,000  to  it, 
toward  an  additional  fund  of  $10,000,  if 
other  friends  will  give  the  rest,  and  nearly 
iU  jui  AubBorlbML 


Vermont  is  OT^nlzing  a  reform  school 
for  boys  not  exceeding  eighteen  years  of 
age. 

The  Vermont  Agricultuml  College  is  to 
be  incorporated  with  the  Vermont  Uni- 
versity. 

MiKNXSOTA. — The  Normal  School  at  "Wi- 
nona is  overflowing.  Its  accommodations 
are  quite  too  limited.  The  number  of  students 
in  attendance  is  58,  although  it  has  scats 
for  only  64.  Sixteen  counties  are  now  rep- 
resented in  the  school.  The  annual  appro- 
priation is  $0,000,  and  is  perpetual.  There 
are  model  classM  composed  of  children 
from  5  to  12  years  of  a^e,  occupying  two 
rooms,  with  accommodations  for  80  pupils. 
There  are,  however,  85  children  in  attend- 
ance. A  third  grade  is  about  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  basement  of  a  neighboring 
church.  The  model  classes  are  self-sup- 
porting, the  charge  for  tuition  being  $80  per 
pupil  per  vear ;  and  yet  at  this  seemingly 
nigh  rate  the  two  departments  are  crowded. 
The  model  dasaee  are  taught  by  teaohtfm 
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of  Kkill  and  ability.    These  teaohen  are 

{onng:  ladies,  and  receive  a  salary  each  of 
700  per  year.  Great  attention  is  given  in 
the  Normal  School  to  the  theory  and  art  of 
teaehinfr.  Model- olaKsoxerciseSj'in  presence 
of  the  Kormal  School  occur  dailv ;  and  are 
snbjject  to  the  close  scrutiny  ancl  criticism 
of  the  members  of  the  train mg-class.  The 
model  clas!«e8  are  made  tb  subserve  their 
true  parpose,  of  illuftratin^  ih€  b€St  knotcn 
imMutis  of  instruction. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  three  nor- 
mal schools  in  Minnes^i<a. 

The  dnties  of  thu  State  Superintendent 
are  at  present  confided  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  But  it  is  expected  that  the  Legis- 
lature will  this  winter  Mcpurate  the  two 
offices,  and  create  a  full  department  of  pub- 
lic instruction. 

ICicHioAM. — A  new  educational  monthly, 
oalled  the  Michigan  Teuclier,  has  been 
started  at  Niles ;  William  H.  Pnyno  is 
resident  editor,  and  C.  L.  Whitney,  asso- 
ciate. It  bids  fair  to  take  hi^h  rank  among 
the  State  educational  jonroais  of  the  coun- 

The  University  of  Michigan  is  now  the 
largest  university  in  this  country,  contain- 
ing 1,051  students,  distributed  as  folio  vrs : 
mediosl  department,  4$6 ;  law,  800 ;  literary, 
865.  Three  new  assistant  professors  liavo 
been  appointed^  one  in  each  department. 
The  institution  is  well  endowed,  and  tui- 
tion is  free. 

Prof.  Mayhew  is  now  actiniar  principal 
oi  the  State  Normal  School,  Prot.  Welch 
having  resigned  on  account  of  his  health. 

ViRomiA. — The  educational  interests  of 
the  State,  which  were  most  signally  strick- 
en down  b^  the  war — the  whole  literary 
and  educational  fund,  amounting  to  severiU 
millions,  having  been  ingalphed  in  the 
downfall  of  the  rebel  fortunes— receive  the 
govemor*s  most  earnest  attention.  He 
especially  reoommends  the  endowment  and 
establishment  of  a  polytechnic  school,  upon 
the  basis  of  the  Virginia  Military-  Institute, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  war.  The  aim 
and  obiect  of  this  system  of  education  is 
to  apply  the  laws  o?  science  to  the  arts, 
agriculture,  and  manufactures — a  style  of 
education  which  is  most  needed  by  Virginia 
in  her  present  condition,  and  best  calcu- 
lated to  give  speedy  development  te  her 
great  natural  wealth.       • 

LovuiAiTA. — The  Washington  correspond- 
ent of  the  Chicago  Tribune  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  General  banks'  plan 
for  educating  the  freed  men  of*  Lousiana : 
■•The  educational  system  established  by 
Qeneral  Banks,  and  committed  to  a  militery 
board  of  education,  seems  now  to  be  in  ex- 
cellent hands.  The  board  originally  oon- 
sistod  of  tliree  persons,  one  of  whom  was 
soon  found  morally  unfit  for  his  position, 
and  dismissed.  The  others  continued  in 
office  until  August  last,  but  oonstently 
lacked  the  confidence  of  all  who  knew  them 


intimately,  and  certainly  made  a  wretched 
exhibit  to  their  successors,  so  far  as  finan- 
cial administration  goes.  Nevertheless,  an 
immense  work  has  been  done,  and  its 
results  already  apparent  are  cheap  at  twice 
the  totol  cost.  Mr.  Conway,  on  receiving 
control  of  educational  affairs,  appointed 
Captain  II.  R.  Pease  general  superintendent 
of  schools,  and  gave  him  such  direct 
assisUnce,  that  a  most  gratifying  improve- 
ment is  already  visible.  Just  at  this  noiot, 
however,  the  President  again  interrered. 
General  Banks  authorized  the  assessment 
of  a  sDceial  tax  for  the  education  of  the 
colorcti  cliildren  of  Louisiana,  whose 
ancestors  for  generations,  both  free  and 
slave.  ha<l  been  heavily  taxed  for  the  edu- 
cation of  white  children, — thinking  that  the 
time  for  a  fair  turn  about  had  fully  come,— 
and  directed  the  (quartermaster  to  advance 
such  moneys  as  might  he  needed,  until  the 
tax  should  be  realized.  Various  delays 
postponed  the  collection  of  the  tex,  until 
an  indebtedness  of  some  $300,000  had 
accumulated  in  favor  of  the  Government. 
The  process  of  collection  had  realized 
about  one-hulf  of  this  amount,  when  the 
reconstructed  Louisianians  made  their  wail 
at  the  executive  mansion,  and  the  tax  col- 
lectors were  instantly  suspended,  leaving 
the  $150,000  still  due  the  Government  un- 
provided for,  and  annihilating  hundreds  of 
noble  schools  at  a  blow.'* 

Califorkia.— The  State  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers have  finished  the  investigation  of 
the  papers  of  the  applicants  applying  for 
State  certificates  at  tneir  late  session.  This 
board  consists  of  the  State  Superintendent, 
chairman,  and  four  teachers  appointed  by 
him.  The  members  of  the  present  board 
are  Prof.  Minns,  Prof.  Swezey,  Mr.  Marks, 
Prof.  Knowlton,  and  State  Superintendent 
Swett.  The  late  examination  was  pursued 
entirely  in  writing,  and  oontaineo  fifteen 
different  papers  of  twenty  questions  each, 
making  three  hundred  questions  for  each 
applicant.  The  whole  number  who  ap- 
plied for  certificates  was  eighty-six,  most 
of  them  teachers  Arom  different  parte  of 
the  State,  including  a  dozen  who  applied 
for  city  certificates.  Of  the  eighty-six  who 
applied,  fourteen  withdrew  for  various  rea- 
sons. Seventy-two  completed  the  exami- 
nation. Forty-two  received  each  a  certi- 
ficate according  to  their  accomplishments, 
leaving  thirty-one.  who  applied,  out  in  the 
cold ;  and  it  is  said  that  from  tne  looks  of 
some  of  their  papers  and  answers,  they 
should  attend  school,  instead  of  undertak- 
ing to  pass  themselves  off  as  teachers. 
State  educational  diplomas  were  granted  to 
all  whose  credita  to  answers  on  all  the 
papers  amounted  to  eighty  per  cent,  and 
who  had,  in  addition,  taught  three  years, 
one  of  which  had  been  in  this  State.  The 
average  percentage  of  the  seven  teachers 
who  received  State  diplomas,  was  eighty- 
four  ;  the  highest  was  eighty-nine,  and  the 
lowest  eighty. 
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PROFESSOR  BASCOM'S  late  book,i 
with  ita  very  unpretending  prefooe, 
and  its  Bomewhat  overwrought  introduc- 
tion, is  worthy  of  d«»liberato  attention ;  cer- 
tainly among  teachers,  if  not  among  learn- 
ers. Whether  ita  philosophy  proves  to  be 
exhaustive  and  ultimate,  or  whether  it  is 
the  right  book  at  the  right  time,  or  whether, 
indeed,  it  shall  prove  to  have  been  really 
needed  ut  all,  ns  a  text-book,  are  matters 
for  later  and  separate  inquiry. 

Throughout,  marks  of  labored  and  con- 
scientious care  are  evident.  Nothing  has 
dropped  spontaneously  or  unconsciously  in 
the  heat  of  composition.  A  law  treatise 
could  hardly  be  more  unexceptionable  and 
faultless  in  its  technique.  Besides,  the 
professor  exhibits  a  becoming  familiurity 
with  theoretical  writers  on  his  subject.  He 
deals  familiarly  and  exactly  with  meta- 
physical questions,  and  preserves  entire 
consistency  in  developing  his  method  and 
material. 

His  method,  however,  seems  an  unac- 
countable invernon.  The  first  division 
gives  the  results  of  all  rhetorical  thinkiiig, 
in  a  labored  synthesis,  drawn  from  what 
actually  stand  as  the  second  and  third  di- 
visions! This  may  be  the  order  infacty 
where  the  mind  has  worked  out  the  result, 
but  it  by  no  means  indicates  the  q^der  the 
mind  must  follow  in  order  to  reach  that 
result.  Educationally,  as  it  respects  the 
learner,  the  first  and  last  divisions  should 
change  placet^  leaving  the  pivotal  second 
undisturbed.  Practical  teachers  will  gener- 
ally accept  this  view,  for  everybody  knows 
that  the  practical  rhetoric,  the  definition, 
analysis,  and  illustrations  of  literary  forms 
rmut  precede  the  theoretical  and  philo- 
sophical grounds  of  persuahion  and  oratory. 

The  style,  which  maintains  an  imperturb- 
able uniformity  throughout,  seems  particu- 
larly unfortunate  in  its  absolute  subjection 
to  the  pedantry  of  a  college  class-room. 
The  painful  precision  of  treatment  and 
morbid  conscientiousness  of  statement, 
everywhere  forbid  ease  and  grace  of  move- 
ment. 

The  style  is,  literally,  cUHecated^  and  rat- 
tles with  academic  dryness,  like  an  ana- 
tomical preparation.    Turn  over  both  mid- 
CD  Phtlosopbt  of  BarroRio.    B7  Profenor  Jobh 
IIawok.    fiottoh  :  Crotby  A  AlMworih. 


die  chapters  of  Cousin's  "  True,  Beautiful, 
and  Qood,'*  and  yon  shall  find  how  a  living, 
fruitful  energy,  even  among  most  subtle 
speculations,  clothes  its  labors  in  winning 
and  appetizing  forms.  Why  must  authors 
touch  such  moving  themes,  as  lie  among 
the  mainsprings  of  highest  art,  with  cold, 
clayey  fingers,  and  pens  like  gravers  ? 

If  the  *'  Philosophy"  is  to  develop  styl- 
ists, at\er  the  manner  of  the  professor, 
then  we  say  away  with  it.  W^e  do  not 
single  out  the  professor  for  special  ped- 
antrv,  but  we  do  insist  that  book- makers 
for  the  school  and  college  be  brought  to 
understand  that  a  text-book  worth  a  name, 
must  render  difiScult  knowledges  solnable, 
and  approach  the  mind  of  the  pupil  on  hit 
own  level. 

If  a  teacher  can  not  reduce  the  matter  of 
his  treatise  to  the  vernacular  of  common 
thought  and  usage,  without  hazarding  the 
value  or  dignity  of  his  errand,  he  had  bet- 
ter not  add  another  to  the  hundreds  of  text- 
books, long  since  dead  from  pedantry  and 
academic  mannerisms.  Without  doubt  a 
good  rhetoric  is  needed,  for  \ye  have  none 
equal  with  the  growth  and  necessity  of  our 
days.  Theories  of  stylo,  taste,  language, 
and  beauty  have  clkanged  toto  calo  since 
Dr.  Blair*s  duy,  and  the  whole  subject  re- 
mains yet  open  and  should  receive  imme- 
diate and  adequate  treatment. 

Excepting  p>erhaps  Sir  Roderick  Mnrchi 
son,  there  is  no  living  man  to  whom  geol- 
ogy is  so  deeply  indebted  as  to  Sir  Charles 
Lyell.  Nearly  forty  years  *ago,  when  sci- 
entific men  were  still  fettered  by  the  wild 
theories  prevalent  during  the  preceding 
century,  he  published  his  *' Principles  of 
Geology,"  in  which  he  reduced  the  chaotic 
mass  of  facts  then  known,  to  a  system,  and 
placed  the  science  on  a  sure  basis.  Soon 
aflerward  his  *^  Elements'*  was  issued,  to 
supply  the  demand  tfbr  a  text-book.  Al- 
though this  treated  the  subject  in  a  pro- 
found manner,  it  became  exceedingly  popu- 
lar. Now,  after  remaining  for  ten  years 
out  of  print,  it  again  presents  itself,*  en- 
larged and  improved,  to  compete  with  its 
younger  rivals. 

An  elementary  work  upon  geology  should 

(10  Bi^KEHTS  or  Okoloot  :  or  the  Ancient  Chancet 
of  the  Rarlh  and  its  InhftbiUnta,  ms  lUoitrAted  by 
Geological  Monmnenta.  By  8ir  Ohablbs  Lrsu, 
F.  B.  8.  Sixth  Edition.  New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  ft  Co.    8TO,pp.8in.    flfia 
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differ  exceedingly  from  the  deluge  of  books 
now  appropriating  the  name.  It  is  folly  to 
suppose  that  before  ofie  can  study  a  Hcienco 
thoroughly,  hia  mind  must  bo  filled  with 
the  pointless  gossip  so  abundant  in  text- 
books. We  study  not  merely  to  gttin  in- 
formation, but  also  to  discipline  the  mind. 
Dry  narrations  of  effects  give  tlie  student 
a  disjointed  skeleton  of  the  subject,  and, 
by  converting  the  study  into  rote,  injure 
the  mind.  Mind,  like  body,  must  have 
exercise  and  nourishing  food,  or  it  will  be 
enfeebled.  We  require,  therefore,  in  an 
elementary  work  a  careful  discusAion  of 
causes  and  effects,  so  presented  that  the 
student  must  exercise  thought  in  preparing 
the  lesson.  Important  matterb  should  not 
be  omitted  for  the  sake  of  subjects  which 
are  merely  entertaining. 

Such  a  work  is  Mr.  Lyell's  "  Elements 
of  Geology."  It  consists  of  no  nuked  nar- 
ration; it  is  not  a  mere  list  of  disconnected 
facts.  It  is  a  treatise.  It  gives  causes  and 
effects,  explaining  and  investigating  their 
relations;  it  discusses  facts  and  theories; 
regarding  physical  laws  as  secondary  to 
phenomena,  its  author  generally  discards 
hypotheses  as  such,  and  conticquontly  treats 
the  subject  in  an  impartial  and  thorough 
noanner ;  so  that  the  student  who  uses  it 
gains  a  far  from  superficial  knowledge  of 
the .  science  as  a  whole.  It  is  what  wo 
think  a  text-book  should  be,  concise,  in- 
teresting, and  comprehensive. 

With  many  theories  offered  in  the  work 
we  can  not  agree.  Especially  are  wo  dis- 
satisfied with  Mr.  LyelPs  argument  respect- 
ing the  antiquity  of  man.  It  is  almost 
entirely  based  upon  the  discovery  of  flint 
implements  in  certain  caverns  and  in  di- 
luvium St  Abi>eville,  Amiens,  and  other 
places,  where  they  are  accompanied  by 
bones  of  extinct  mammalia.  Wc  concede 
that,  beyond  all  caTil,  the  flints  are  of 
human  origin,  and  that  they  do  accom- 
pany fossils  of  the  post-pliocene  period. 
But  mere  juxtaposition  is  no  proof  of  con- 
temporaneity. In  Alabama,  on  the  plains 
of  Nebraska,  and  on  the  pampas  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  we  find  the  remains  of  vast  mam- 
malia referred  to  the  post-pliocene  period ; 
but  with  them  are  also  found  the  bones  of 
vast  herds  of  cattle,  which  were  destroyed 
but  a  few  years  ago.  Even  the  antiquity 
of  the  fossil  mammalia  is  doubtful.  A  few 
hundred  years  hence,  the  bison  will  be  ex- 
'Inct  on  this  continent.    A  new  race  may 


people  the  land,  and  the  buffalo  skeletons 
may  bo  referred  to  an  ancient  period.  We 
know  that  the  lion  has  become  extinct  in 
Greece  during  the  historical  period.  With 
these  instances  before  us,  why  need  we 
urge  great  antiquity  to  such  mammalia  as 
became  extinct  before  the  historical  period, 
and  at  a  recent  geologicod  period  ? 

Again,  the  diluvium  in  wliich  many  of 
those  fiints  are  found,  was  regarded  as  of 
ancient  origin  by  Buffon  and  others  only 
because  it  contained  no  human  relic». 
Now  that  such  relics  are  found,  and  us  the 
formation  gives  abundant  evitlence  of  great 
disturbance,  wo  are  as  j«i stifled  in  assign- 
ing a  modem  origin  to  the  formution  as  if 
we  assigned  great  antiquity  to  our  race. 
In  his  reference  to  Brixarn  Cave,  Sir  Chos. 
Lyell  is  unfortunate.  Dr.  Falconer  has 
denied  finding  flint  implements  under  the 
head  of  a  Rhinoceros  ihinUtofch^u  in  that 
cavern.  With  this  exception,  which  prob- 
ably resulted  from  oversight,  the  argument 
is  fairly  conducted,  and,  as  it  gives  a  clear 
statement  of  the  author's  views,  adds  con- 
siderably to  tlie  value  of  the  work.  We 
perceive  that  Mr.  Lyell  now  inclines  strong- 
ly toward  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  natural 
selection. 

This  work  is  especially  full  upon  pale- 
ontology and  description  of  the  various 
formations,  neariy  five  hundred  pages  be- 
ing thus  devoted.  As  it  relates  particularly 
to  the  geological  history  of  Europe,  it  will 
prove  a  necessary  companion  to  Mr.  Dana's 
noble  manual,  which  gives  the  American 
history.  Among  other  important  addi- 
tions, we  note  a  description  of  the  Eozoon 
Canadense^  discovered  in  1859  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Logan,  in  the  Laurentian  rocks  of 
Canada,  and  since  ascertained  to  be  a 
Khizopod.  An  excellent  paper  concerning 
this  fossil,  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  cre- 
ated thing,  is  contained  in  Sillimnn's 
Journal  for  November  lost.  The  chapter 
on  the  Stone  and  Bronze  ages  is  full  of 
marrow,  and  can  not  fail  to  interest  archae- 
ologists. The  chapters  on  the  Glacial 
epoch  are  especially  full. 

We  find  many  new  illustrations,  but  fail 
to  see  the  frontispiece  referred  to  by  the 
author.  Perhaps  the  American  publish- 
ers thought  it  an  unnecessary  ornament. 
The  book  is  well  printed,  though,  like 
most  American  books,  it  is  disfigured  by 
numerous  typographical  errors,  which  re- 
flect little  credit  upon  proof-readers. 
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Skasidb  Studiis*  is  a  descriptioD  of  the 
radiate  onitnala  found  in  MasHachnsetta 
Bay.  Though  thus  limited  in  ita  range,  it 
is  a  thorough  little  work  upon  the  whole 
doss.  The  aections  on  embryology  are 
pithy  and  entertaining.  The  style  is 
everywhere  pleaaing ;  and  some  portions, 
such  as  that  upon  the  **  Mode  of  catching 
jelly-flshes,"  are  especially  fine.  The  au- 
thors have  followed  Professor  Agasitiz^ 
method  of  nomenclature,  and  have  made 
this  subject  more  interesting  than  we  had 
thought  possible.  It  would  have  been 
simplified,  had  the  derivation  and  signifi- 
cation of  the  specific  names  been  given. 
Possibly  the  omission  was  intentional,  that 
the  reader  might  be  incited  to  inquiry; 
yet  it  detracts  from  the  convenience  of  the 
book,  for  some  who  will  read  it  are  not 
acquainted  with  Latin  or  Greek.  It  is  a 
remarkably  good  specimen  of  book- mak- 
ing, creditable  alike  to  the  authors  and 
publishers.  The  illustrations,  which  are 
very  numerous,  are  taken  principally  from 
life,  exhibiting  the  animals  in  natural  posi- 
tions, and  are  good.  The  book  is  printed 
upon  tinted  paper,  and  is  substantially 
bound.  We  sincerely  hope  that  Mrs.  Agas- 
siz  and  her  son  will  not  stop  at  this  point, 
but  give  us  like  descriptive  works  upon 
the  other  classes  of  marine  animals. 

Tub  series  of  Gorman  works  so  oflen  ad- 
verted to  in  these  pages  has  been  aug- 
mented by  a  novel*  by  Paul  Ileyse,  and  a 
small  volume*  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
students  of  the  German  language.  A  more 
Imftortant  addition  is  'Schilier^s  tragedy,* 
**  Maria  Stuart,"  comprising  the  original 
text,  with  an  introduction  and  notes,  for 
translation  into  English.  History  records 
the  names  of  few  persons,  who,  possessing 
many  amiable  qualities  and  actuated  by  no 
malevolent  impulses,  have  wrought  more 


C3>)  Seasidi  Stduiks  ijc  Natural  Bistort.  B7 
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misery  than  was  effected  by  the  erring  and 
anfortunmte  qneen  of  Soots.  Even  ut  this 
day,  there  are  conflicting  opinions  as  to  her 
principles  and  conduct ;  and  the  student 
who  would  either  learn  her  history  or  study 
her  character,  will  find  little  in  Schiller^s 
play  by  which  to  approximate  truth.  For 
the  purpose  of  adapting  her  history  to  his 
literary  requirements,  he  modifies  facts, 
creates  new  personages,  and  to  some  of 
his  characters  attributes  principles  and  ac- 
tions wholly  unwarranted  by  any  chroni- 
cles known  to  historians.  Yet  with  all  these 
features,  and  with  all  the  palpable  neglect 
of  historical  background  which  might  have 
heightened  the  effect  of  the  play,  it  is  just- 
ly regarded  as  a  creation  of  genius,  and 
holds  high  rank  among  the  masterpieces 
of  Geiman  literature,  as  a  painting  of  an 
eminently  tragic  situation,  and  of  a  signal 
triumph^of  mind  over  matter,  of  the  human 
will  over  brute  force  and  violence. 

A  NEW  edition  of  a  unique  work^  has  ap- 
peared, which  will  be  of  no  little  interest  to 
all  who  rightly  estimate  the  value  of  music 
in  the  school-room.  It  is  a  collection  of 
hymns  made  especially  for  schools,  embra- 
cing a  wide  range  of  themes  and  metres, 
with  appropriate  scriptural  quotations,  and 
a  collection  of  effective  standard  tuues.  In 
literary  merit,  poetic  excellence,  and  prac- 
tical adaptability,  it  well  sustains  the  high 
reputation  which  the  author  has  achieved 
in  educational  and  classical  literature. 

^'Bbioht  Mbmobies'**  is  the  title  of  a  lit- 
tle book,  designed  to  exhibit  to  the  young 
the  graces,  virtues,  and  suffeiings  of  one 
who  had  become  endeared  to  numerous 
friends,  and  was,  through  her  poetical  effu- 
sions, becoming  known  in  literary  circles. 
The  beauty  of  the  character  depicted,  and 
the  tenderness  with  which  a  sister  has  here 
performed  her  work  of  duty  and  affection, 
will  cause  feelings  of  sadness  and  pleasure 
to  all  who  read  the  book. 


(!)  Htmbs  fob  Schools,  with  appropriate  Seleetloas 
from  Scripture,  and  Tunes  suited  to  the  Metres  of 
the  Hymns.  By  Ohablbb  D.  Clbtblabd.  New 
York  :  Schermerhom,  Bancroft  ft  Co.  ISnio,  dur- 
able cloth,  leather  back  ;  pp.  270.    70  eenu. 

(8)  Bbiout  Mbmobibs.  In  liemorlam  Auzua 
HuuiB  RoBBBTS.  Bj  Mrs.  Oeoboib  a.  HuLsa 
McLbod,  author  of  Sunbeams  and  Shadows  Sea- 
Drifts,  etc.  New  York  :  John  W.  Brown,  pilntar. 
lamo,  pp.  79. 
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SCEBNCB  AND  THE  ARTS. 


— A  Oennan  profeMor  hM  diBooTored  the 
memus,  by  the  lud  of  oheinistry,  of  rocoe- 
oiung  the  preRence  of  ootton  in  lineQ  fikD- 
rio*.  He  tijcee  a  pieoe  of  doth,  about  two 
laches  by  tbree-^unh8  of  an  inch,  and 
after  having  anraveled  both  weft  and  warp, 
plangee  it  into  an  alcoholio  Holution  of 
aniline  and  fachaine.  The  superliiiouA 
ooloring  matter  ift  removed  bj[  water.  If, 
whUe  ^ill  wet,  it  be  placed  in  a  iiancer 
ooutaining  ammonia,  the  cotton  flbret)  will 
immediatelT  become  dimralored.  wk^e  tlioite 
of  linen  will  preMrve  a  fine  red  color. 

— To  «d  bees  in  the  formation  of  their 
comb,  narrow  sheets  of  wax  are  now  im- 
prinhsd  by  maehiueryt  so  as  to  exactly 
represent  the  dividing  wall  of  comb  be- 
tween the  cells. 

— Wood  shavings  are  extensively  uHed 
for  the  manufaoture  of  paper.  To  aboertuin 
whether  a  given  kind  of  paper  contaiiiA 
wood,  pour  a  few  drops  of  anilino  into 
a  teet-tnbe,  add  a  few  drops  of  diluted  huI- 
phnric  acid,  and  apply  heat  by  means  of 
a  spirit-lamp.  This  done,  a  strip  of  the 
naper  to  be  tested  is  dipped  into  the 
Dquid,  which  is  a  sulphate  of  aniline, 
and  immediately  an  orange  tint  will  be  per- 
ceived, which  biecomes  intense  in  propor- 
tion to  the  wood  contained  in  the  paper. 

— M.  Javal,  a  French  savant,  recently  re- 
ported a  method  of  curing  strabiKnuis,  or 
aqoiuting,  by  the  use  of  the  stereoscope, 
llioagh  entirely  novel,  the  suggestion  com- 
mends itself  as  of  high  probability,  and  as 
belonging  to  the  homeopathic,  or  iimilia 
nmilm*,  principle  of  healing.  Few  have 
fiul«4  to  notice  the  painful  effect  upon  weak 
eye^ — producing  for  the  time  almost  an  srti- 
fliaal  strabismus— of  a  oontinuous  use  of  the 
•torsoseope. 

-^A  recent  post-mortem  examination 
proved  that  death  had  been  caused  by  apo- 
plf]^,  induced  by  the  presence  of  a  parasite 
oslled  cysticercus  in  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
biain. 

■  — Amongst  the  patents  Uitely  taken  out 
in  Franoe,  are  the  following :  A  h vgienic 
alphabet,  in  gingerbread ;  a  metnod  of 
making  head-dresses,*  caps,  and  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  in  paper ;  a  mechanical  fan, 
opening  and  shutting  instantaneously  ;  a 
maehine  for  cutting  stone  by  means  of  a 
Bvstem  of  points,  reproducing  minutely 
the  relief  required ;  an  apparatus  for  making 
deaf  people  hear ;  and  no  fewer  than  ten 
patents'  for  stopping  railway  trains. 

— Bail-atonns  are  either  reij^ular  or  irreg- 
lir.  The  former  return  periodically ;  the 
others,  the  mo4t  disastrous,  make  their 
appWianceat  long  intervals;  visit  indis- 
criminately the  places  mbst,  as  well  as  least. 
■atficGt'  to   hair,  and  fbllow  valleys  and 


water-ooursea,  while  they  avoid  forests. 
The  influence  of  forests  may  be  attributed 
to  two  causes :  1.  They  are  an  obataele  to 
the  motion  of  the  masses  of  air  which  oarry 
heavy  clouds ;  hence,  on  the  borders  of 
forests,  eddies  are  fonned  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  both  the  air  and  clouds  find  an 
easy  issue  along  those  same  borders.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  velocity  of  the 
aerial  masses,  and  clouds  with  which  they 
are  charged,  is  checked,  and  they  therefore 
disburden  themselves  of  their  hail  before 
they  arrive  at  the  forest.  2.  Admitting 
that  electricity  exercises  some  action  in 
the  formation  of  bail,  the  trees  may  be 
considered  as  conductors,  depriving  the 
clouds  of  their  electricity.  Thev  would 
thus  cease  to  be  **  storm  clouds,"  and  no 
hail  could  be  formed  in  them. 

— A  new  use  for  petroleum  has  been  de- 
vised. The  invention  consists  of  a  simple 
process  of  forming  the  debris  of  du»t  or 
coal-mine9  and  yards,  with  petroleum,  into 
lumps  or  blocked  masses,  which  iffnite 
readily  witliout  use  of  sotib  couls  or  lun- 
diings,  lost  longer,  an<l  give  out  a  more  in- 
tense heat  than  ordinary  anthracite,  and 
cost  about  one-half  as  much. 

— A  French  savant  says  he  has  discov- 
ered a  complete  substitute  for  rags  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  The  root  of  the 
lucern-plant,  he  observes,  when  dried  and 
beaten,  tthows  thousands  of  very  white 
fibres,  which  form  an  excellent  paste  for 
paper-makers.  The  three  kinds  of  luoern 
— the  nudicago  msdia^  the  medicagofaloata^ 
and  the  mtdioago  r/aa<;tf^a^— produce  equally 
good  roots  for  paper-makers*  use.  The 
roots  are  to  be  first  prebsed  between  two 
rollers  to  open  them,  and,  when  sufficiently 
crushed  snvl  dried,  thev  are  letl  to  soak  in 
running  water  for  flfiecn  days  or  three 
weeks.  The  pulp,  besides  the  thread  for 
paper,  produces  salt  of  soda,  and  a  coloring 
matter,  called  by  the  inventor  luaerins^ 

—The  Rev.  W.  Fox.  of  Brixton,  near 
Brooke,  Isle  of  Wight,  has  discovered  in 
the  vast  weadcn  formation,  at  the  back  of 
the  island,  a  new  reptile  of  the  Dinosaurian 
family.  The  only  parts  of  the  bkeleton 
wanting  are  the  head  and  neck.  The  animal 
was  above  six  feet  long,  from  the  Hhoulder 
to  the  rump,  and  wns  furnished  with  a 
massive  tail  five  feet  long.  The  le^  were 
about  four  feet  in  length,  terminating  in  a 
broad,  short  foot.  Plates  of  bone  from  half 
an  inch  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  and 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  covered  its  body, 
with  the  exception  of  its  back,  which  was 

{protected  by  a  great  bon)r  shield.  Spine- 
ike  bones  ran  along  the  sides  of  the  body 
•ud  tail,  some  of  wliich  are  fifteen  inoheft 
long  and  weigh  seven  pounds. 
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— Mre,  Southworth's  method  of  publica- 
tion is  thuB  denoribed  :  **  Her  plan  \»  to  hit 
the  public  thrice  with  one  work.  !t  firs^t 
appears  in  the  London  Journal  under  one 
title,  and  then  in  a  New  York  BCUHation 
weekly  with  a  second  name,  and  finally 
as  a  book,  with  a  third  name.** 

— In  New  York  city  there  are  15,000  dram- 
i«hopA,  and  800,000  drinkers,  each  drinking 
two  grills  of  liquor  per  day — 800,000  barrels 
a  year.  Tins  quantity  would  make  a  reser- 
voir 900  feet  lonjr,  50  feet  wide,  and  63  feet 
deep,  and  could  float  four  largre  ships  in  full 
sail ;  at  sixty  dollHrs  per  barrel,  it  amounts 
to  $18,000,000.  Out  of  7,000  cases  tried  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  last  year, 
not  more  than  94  were  sober  when  arrested. 
Paupers  in  the  city  cost  $4,000,000  a  year. 

— '*  How  shameful  it  is  that  you  should 
fall  asleep."  said  a  dull  preacher  to  a 
drowsy  auaience,  *'  while  that  poor  idiot," 
pointing?  to  an  idiot  who  stooa  staring  at 
him,  *'  is  awake  and  attentive  1"  "  Per- 
haps," said  the  fool,  "  I  would  have  been 
asleep  too,  if  I  had  not  been  an  idiot." 

— Just  vt^  the  brain  may  be  removed 
from  a  tortoise,  and  the  animal  will  still 
live,  so,  too,  without  brains,  will  certain 
booKs  live.  The  arts  of  the  publisher  and 
the  oiroulatinj^  library  keep  them  in  mo- 
tion. Tiieir  life,  however,  is  purelv  me- 
chanical, and  consists  in  being  lifted  from 
shelf  to  shelf. 

— "  I  think  our  church  will  last  a  good 
many  years  yet,"  said  a  waggish  deacon  to 
his  minister ;  "  1  see  the  tUep^rt  are  very 
aoundy 

— Swift  said  that  the  reason  a  certain 
university  was  a  learned  place,  was,  that 
most  persons  took  some  learning  there,  and 
few  brought  any  away  with  them ;  so  it  ac- 
cumulated. 

Fortune. — Fortune  may  favor  fools ;  but 
that  is  a  poor  reason  why  a  man  should 
uiuke  a  fool  uf  himself. 

— Satire  is  both  foolish  and  wicked  in 
the  school-room,  and  those  teachers  who 
resort  to  it  proclaim  their  own  weakness. 
Teachers  who  do  not  respect  the  feelings 
of  their  pupils  cannot  expect  the  pupils  to 
respect  theirs. 

— In  the  districts  of  Young  Hian,  and  of 
Meisonug  Hiun,  in  China,  there  exists  a 
large  number  of  salt-water  wells  extending 
over  a  space  of  about  six  leagues,  which 
are  actively  explored  by  the  neighboring 
population.  From  the  mouth  of  these  wells 
arise  columns  of  inflammable  air,  so  that  if 
a  torch  be  applied  to  the  opening,  globes  of 
fire  of  fVom  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high  are 
seen  to  arise,  shining  with  a  brilliant  li^ht. 
The  Chinese  arch  over  these  sources  oi  gas 
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with  long  bamboo  tubes,  and  the  gas  com- 
municated through  these  tubes  serves  to 
illuminate  the  machines  by  which  the  salt- 
wells  and  the  places  where  they  are  sitna- 
ted  are  explored. 

— It  is  an  important  fact,  that  if  a  meat- 
te  is  made  without  a  hole  in  the  crust,  to 
et  out  certain  emanations  from  the  meat, 
colic,  vomiting,  and  other  symptoms  of 
slight  poisoning  will  occur. 

— 4Uy^"'^?  1^7i  ^^^  having  been  se- 
verely  interrogated  by  an  ill-tempered  coun- 
sel, said  she  never  before  fully  understood 
what  was  meant  by  <TO««-examiiiation. 

—  The  necessity  of  putting  clauses  in 
their  proper  places  is  seen  in  the  subjoined 
extract  from  an  editor's  notice  of  a  poem : 
**  The  poem  published  this  week  was  com- 
posed oy  an  esteemed  friend,  who  has  knn 
tn  his  grave  many  years  for  his  own  amuss- 
menty 

— **  Can  yoti  inform  me,"  said  a  student 
to  a  bookseller,  **  whether  I  can  find  any- 
where the  biography  of  Pollock  ?"  **  Yes," 
said  the  bookseller :  **  I  dure  say  you*  11 
find  it  in  the  Course  of  Time." 

— The  construction  of  the  English  lan- 
guage must  appear  most  formidable  to  a 
foreigner.  One  of  them,  looking  at  a  pic- 
ture of  a  number  of  vessels,  said,  **  See, 
what  a  flock  of  ships  I"  Ho  was  told  that  a 
flock  of  ships  was  called  a  fleet,  and  that  a 
fleet  of  sheep  was  called  a  flock.  And  it 
was  added,  tor  his  guidance  in  mastering 
the  intricacies  of  our  language,  tliat  **a 
flock  of  girls  is  called  a  bevy,  that  a  bevy 
of  wolves  is  called  a  pack,  and  a  pack  of 
thieves  is  called  a  gang,  and  a  gang  of  an- 
gels is  called  a  host,  and  a  host  of  por[>oi- 
ses  is  called  a  shoal,  and  a  shoal  ot  buflSft- 
loes  is  called  a  herd,  and  a  herd  of  children 
is  called  a  troop,  and  a  troop  of  partridges 
is  called  a  covey,  and  a  covey  of  ocauties  is 
called  a  galaxy,  and  a  galaxy  or  ruffians  is 
called  a  horde,  and  a  horde  of  rubbish  is 
called  a  heap,  and  a  heap  of  oxen  is  called 
a  drove,  and  a  drove  of  blackguards  is 
called  a  mob,  and  a  mob  of  whales  is  called 
a  school,  and  a  school  of  worshippers  is 
called  a  congregation,  and  a  c<)ngrcgatioD 
of  engineers  is  called  a  corps,  and  a  corps 
of  robbers  is  called  a  band,  and  a  baud  of 
locusts  is  called  a  swarm,  and  a  swarm  of 
people  is  culled  a  crowd." 

— One  of  Theodore  Hooks  friends  was  an 
enthusiast  on  grammar ;  a  badly  construct- 
ed sentence,  or  a  false  quantity,  inflicted  as 
much  puin  on  his  sense  of  hearing  as  a  false 
note  in  music  does  on  the  ear  of  a  musician. 
Theodore  Hook  said  of  this  grammaniac, 
*'  If  any  thing  could  cause  his  ghost  to  re- 
turn alter  death,  it  would  be  a  grammatiooi 
erjor  in  the  inscription  on  his  tombstone.*' 
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THE  FLY  AXD  THE  MICROSCOPE. 

THE  QccompanyiDj;  cut  represents  the  under  siirrace  or  a  common 
honse-fly,  as  seen  in  the  Novelty  Jlieroscope,  This  instrument,  by 
an  admirable  contrivaDcc,  confines  the  insect  within  the  Tocns  during  ttie 
cxfuniDation,  and  yet  does  Dot  iuterfcre  witti  its  freedom  or  motion ; 


indeed,  to  \TitneRB  tlic  actiTily  and  sprightly  movemcntB  of  the  insect,  is 
oae  of  the  moRt  intcrcstmg  features  of  the  exaramation.  lie  moves  this 
iray  and  that  with  the  almost  ngility,  as  if  conscious  of  the  restraints  of 
fain  prison  walls,  and  anxious  for  his  frcedoni  ;  for  b.  moment  he  forgets 
himself,  stops  his  frenzied  motions,  rubs  his  fore-feet  together  wi'h  ap- 
[lareut  delight,  hastily  brushes  the  dust  from  his  face  and  eyes,  and  around 
he  goes  again — but  all  to  uo  purpose.    He  feels  the  smooth  surface  of 
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the  transparent  glass  above  hiniy  if  he  can  not  see  it ;  finally,  he  coiiclades 
he  will  taste  it :  up  comes  his  proboscis  in  contact  with  it,  giving  you  a 
fine  opportunity  to  view  this  organ  ;  but  the  glass  is  tasteless  to  him,  he 
gathers  no  sweet,  and  around  he  goes  again,  never  reconciled  to  his 
situation. 

The  fly,  when  thus  viewed  beneath  the  microscope,  presents  many 
points  of  great  interest.  You  have  ^ecn  him  walk  on  the  window-pane 
or  upon  the  under  surface  of  smooth  glass,  with  his  body  downward. 
Look  at  his  feet,  and  you  will  see  how  he  does  this.  He  has  two  sharp 
claws,  but  they  can  not  penetrate  the  glass  to  sustain  even  his  sCght 
weight,  so  they  turn  to  one  side  ;  but  between  the  claws  are  two  mem- 
braneous expansions,  or  soft  cushions,  which  come  in  contact  with  the 
glass,  as  you  will  notice,  and  adhere  to  its  surface,  either  owing  to  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  or  the  exudation  of  a  sticky  fluid  on  the  surface  of  these 
soft  bodies.  Below  is  a  correct  representation  of  a  fly's  foot,  which  has 
been  mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  be- 
tween a  thick  and  a  very  thin  piece  of 
glass,  as  seen  in  the  Craig  Microscope. 
There  is  quite  a  diversity  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  feet  and  legs  of  the 
different  varieties  of  flies. 

The  wing  of  a  fly,  how  beautiful  in  color,  yet  how  delicate  t  and  what 
a  wonderful  organ  is  his  great  motionless  eye,  with  its  cornea  composed  of 
over  4,000  little  six-sided  faces  or  eyes,  through  which  the  insect  looks  in 
different  directions  I 

But  of  what  use  are  flies,  is  an  inquiry  often  made.  They  are  scaven- 
gers, and  delight  not  alone  in  sweet  things,  but  in  unclean  things  also, 
especially  in  decaying  animal-matter,  sucking  up  the  juices  which  by  de- 
composition would  contaminate  the  air.  Their  jwincipal  service,  however, 
is  rendered  while  in  the  state  of  infancy.  The  eggs  of  the  bloe-bottle,  or 
blow-fly,  arc  deposited  on  putrifying  animal  substances,  and  are  known  as 
fly-blows.  In  a  warm  temperature  they  are  hatched  in  three  or  four 
hours,  and  the  maggots  begin  their  work  immediately.  Nearly  all  insects 
are  hatched  from  eggs  which  are  laid  by  the  parent  on  the  substances  that 
are  to  serve  for  the  food  of  the  young.  But  a  singular  exception  is  made 
in  the  case  of  some  flesh-flies.  To  enable  the  maggots  to  enter  promptly 
upon  their  appointed  tasks,  they  are  produced  alive  ;  and  so  prolific  are 
they,  that  Reaumur  observed  twenty  thousand  in  a  single  fly,  and  they  are 
so  voracious  that  they  increase  in  weight  upwards  of  two  hundred-fold  in 
twenty-four  hours.  It  is  an  of^quoted  saying  of  Linnaeus,  that  the  mag- 
gots from  three  flies  will  consume  a  horse  as  quickly  as  a  lion.  They 
come  to  full  growth  in  three  or  four  days  ;  then  they  leave  the  filth  whjcb 
they  were  ordained  to  assist  in  removing,  crawl  away  to  some  convenient 
crevice,  or  burrow  in  the  ground,  and  turn  to  egg-shaped  pnp«,  which 
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look  more  like  seeds  than  living  animals.  After  a  few  days  they  bnrst 
their  shell,  and  come  forth  as  fully  developed  flies ;  or,  if  the  season  is 
late,  they  remain  unchanged  during  the  winter,  and  emerge  when  warm 
weather  returns. 

The  different-sized  flies  are  not  yonng  and  old,  as  some  suppose,  but 
different  varieties.  The  house-fly  is  a  domestic  insect,  and  is  said  never  to 
be  found  except  in  the  vicinity  of  man's  present  or  recent  habitation. 

The  saw-fly  is  also  an  interesting  object  for  the  microscope.  It  is  quite 
anlike  the  common-fly,  and  belongs  to  a  different  order  of  insects.  There 
are  several  varieties,  but  the  green  and  stri|)ed  saw-flies  are  most  common. 
The  former  may  be  found  latfe  in  summer  amid  the  grass,  the  latter  on 
the  twigs  and  leaves  of  bushes  and  trees,  especially  on  i>eaoh-trees  and 
blackberry  bushes.  They  are  a  sluggish  insect,  fly  heavily,  and  do  not 
attempt  to  escape  when  touched.  Their  peculiarity  consists  in  the  saws 
with  which  the  females  are  provided.  These  are  lodged  in  a  slit  under  the 
hinder  part  of  the  body,  and  are  covered  by  two  narrow  scabbard-like 
pieces.  They  are  hinged  so  that  they  may  be  withdrawn  from  their  sheath, 
and  moved  up  and  down  when  in  use.  The  difierent  varieties  of  flies  have 
saws  of  different  patterns,  but  they  generally  curve  upward  and  taper  to- 
ward the  end,  and  are  toothed  along  the  convex  edges.  Each  of  the  saws 
is  provided  with  a  back  to  steady  it ;  but  unlike  the  carpenter's  saw,  the 
blade  is  separated  from  the  back,  and  slides  upon  it.  Each  saw  also  is 
covered  on  one  side  with  transverse  rows  of  fine  teeth,  giving  it  the  power 
of  a  rasp  as  well  as  a  saw.  With  these  curious  and  ingeniously  contrived 
tools  ^he  ffy  cuts  narrow  slits  in  leaves  and  fruit  and  the  tender  bark  of 
twigs,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  therein  its  eggs. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  notice  that  each  fly  has  a  pair  of  saws  running 
side  by  side — a  hint  from  nature,  the  founder  of  all  mechanical  science, 
to  our  mechanics  and  inventors. 


Grammar-schools  of  England. — ^The  oldest  grammar-schools  in  Eng- 
land, to  which  positive  date  can  be  ascribed,  are  those  of  Watton-under- 
Edge,  founded  in  1384  ;  Grinston  in  Norfolk,  1394  ;  Owestry,  1408  ;  and 
the  Free  Grammar-school  at  Enfield,  Middlesex,  1418.  Doubtless,  there 
are  many  older  schools  of  the  class,  but  their  dates  are  unknown.  That 
of  St.  John's,  Huntington,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II.,  by  David,  earl  of  Huntington.  Those  founded  before  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  are,  besides  the  above,  those  at  Higham  Fer- 
ris, 1422  ;  Seven  Oaks,  1432  ;  Ewelme,  Oxford,  1436 ;  Wye,  Kent, 
1447;  Magdalen  College  School,  1480  ;  Brackley,  1483  ;  Reading,  1486; 
Hall,  1486  ;  Stockport,  1487  ;  Chipping  Campden,  1487  ;  Wimbome 
Minster,  1491 ;  Sudbury,  1491  ;  Loughborough,  1495  ;  Chichester  Pre- 
bendal  School,  before  1497,  and  Crewkerme,  1499. 
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MILITARY  DRILL  FOR  SCHOOLS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

I. 

MAJOR  R.was  conversing  with  the  principal  of  a  flourishing  boarding- 
school  on  the  introdaction  of  the  military  system.  The  principal 
said,  ''  I  should  like  to  make  the  trial,  but  I  can  not  afford  the  expense 
this  year.  We  might  use  wooden  guns."  The  major  smiled.  "  Why, 
Mr.  S.,  the  guns  are  the  very  last  thing.  The  really-  practical  part  of  the 
system  does  not  require  arms."  Many  consider  the  military  system  in 
scliools  a  puerile  unitation  of  the  "  pride,  pomp,  etc." — a  rather  expensive 
amusement,  but  well  enough  if  it  does  not  interfere  too  much  with  study. 
Tliey  never  think  that  it  can  be  of  vse  in  the  management  of  schools,  in 
maintaining  good  order  and  discipline,  in  teaching  boys  how  to  stand  and 
how  to  walk,  and  in  forming  habits  of  attention  and  prompt  obedience. 

The  greatest  advantages  of  drill  can  be  secured  without  uniforms  or 
arms.  There  are  two  distinct  ends  to  be  attained  in  drilliag  infantry  sol- 
diers ;  the  first,  readiness  and  skill  in  the  use  of  weapons ;  the  second, 
promptness  and  regularity  in  marching  and  maneuvering  ;  and  this  last, 
even  in  warfare,  is  the  most  important.  It  is  the  marching  part  of  the 
tactics  which  can  best  be  made  useful  in  the  school.  This  is  the  embodi- 
meut  of  long  experience  in  devising  means  for  causing  the  movements  of 
bodies  of  men  to  be  executed  simultaneously,  regularly,  and  with  the  least 
fatigue  ;  and  prejudice  against  it  as  being  military  should  not  prevent  its 
adoption  in  schools. 

The  instructions  we  shall  give  can  be  used  in  every  kind  of  boys' 
school,  from  the  primary  to  the  highest  grade. 

The  Rudiments  of  Infantry  Tactics. 

First  teach  your  pupil  the  habit  of  standing  motionless  in  a  position  in 
which  he  is  ready  for  any  movement,  and  the  habit  of  giving  his  whole* 
attention  to  you.  His  position  should  be  corrected  gradually  ;  but  from 
the  very  first,  the  strictest  attention  should  be  insisted  upon.  This  can  be 
secured  best  by  an  anunated  tone  in  the  teacher,  by  skillfully  varying  the 
exercises,  and  by  rewarding  faithful  attention  with  frequent  rests.  When 
a  movement  is  badly  executed,  reserve  it  till  the  end  of  the  drill,  then 
cause  it  to  be  executed  again  and  again,  dismissing  each  as  soon  as  he 
performs  it  properly.     Above  all,  do  not  make  the  drill  too  long. 

Arrange  your  boys  in  one  rank — that  is,  side  by  side,  at  a  distance  of  a 
pace.  Tell  them  to  straighten  themselves  up  and  draw  their  heels 
together  till  they  touch.  **  Look  at  your  feet,  and  turn  out  your  toes  like 
the  letter  V.  Now,  take  a  last  look,  for  you  will  never  be  allowed  to 
see  them  again  on  drill.    Throw  your  shodlders  back  and  your  chest  out. 
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Keep  your  palms  tamed  a  little  forward.  The  hands  should  hang  easily, 
bat  well  back,  not  in  front  of  you.  Stiffen  your  knees.  Look  straight  to 
the  front.  Now  lean  forward  the  upper  part  of  your  body  till  you  can 
easily  raise  your  heels  from  the  floor.  That's  right.  You  have  done  so 
well  that  I  will  not  explain  the  next  order — Rest.''  After  a  few  seconds 
of  relaxation,  tell  the  class  to  take  the  position  again  at  once,  and  without 
looking  down.    Tell  them  that  this  attitude  is  called  that  of  attention,  and 

that  the  order  for  it  is,    "  Alten-t-i-o-n squad."    The  first  word  is 

a  warning  ;  and,  by  the  time  the  second  is  pronounced,  every  one  must  be 
in  his  place,  in  the 'correct  position,  and  motionless.  When  the  order 
"  Rest"  is  given,  they  must  not  leave  their  places,  but  may  change  their 
position,  and  may  talk.     Practice  these  two  commands  several  times. 

Next  teach  the  facings.  To  face  to  the  right  or  left,  turn  a  quarter  of 
a  circle  entirely  on  the  left  heel  as  a  pivot,  raising  the  toe  slightly.  The 
right  foot  is  also  kept  clear  of  the  ground,  the  first  impulse  of  the  facing 
being  given  by  the  right  toe.  With  stupid  or  awkward  boys  commence 
in  this  way :  Show  them  that  they  can  stand  steadily  on  the  left  foot  with 
the  right  raised  slightly  ;  then,  that  they  can  balance  on  both  heels  ;  and 
at  last,  that  it  is  possible  to  stand  for  an  instant  on  one  heel  with  the  toe 
of  the  same  foot  and  the  whole  of  the  other  foot  raised.     The  commands 

for  these  facings  are,  if  a  squad  is  addressed,  "  Squad,  right face," 

and  "  Squad,  left face."     Caution  the  squad  that  at  the  first  two 

words  nothing  is  to  be  done ;  but  they  are  to  think  which  way  to  turn. 
See  that  each  one  knows  his  right  hand  from  his  left.  In  obstinate  cases, 
make  the  boy  who  can  not  tell  his  right  hand  hold  it  up  during  the  drill. 

A  word  here  about  giving  commands.  Commands  are  printed  in  two 
part5,  called  ihft  preparatory  command  and  the  word  of  execution.  The 
former  only  indicates  the  movement,  the  latter  the  instant  it  is  to  com- 
mence. The  words  of  preparation  are  spoken  distinctly  ;  that  of  execu- 
tion, forcibly.  There  should  be  a  sufficient  interval  between  them  to 
count  three  deliberately.  The  preparatory  command  must  be  given  just  as 
it  is  written  ;  and  it  must  be  so  framed  that  there  will  be  no  doubt  as  to 

what  the  next  word  will  be.   For  example,  do  not  say,  "  RiglU, face," 

as  many  do,  but,  ^' Squad  (company  or  battalion),  right face."  There 

is  another  command,  *^  Right dress  ;"  and  if  no  distinction  is  made,  the 

squad,  instead  of  being  fully  prepared  to  obey,  will  not  know  what  to  do 
till  they  hear  the  remaining  word.  The  result  will  be  great  unsteadiness. 
Again,  suppose  the  executive  syllable  to  be  indistinctly  pronounced,  as 
must  frequently  be  the  case  ;  if  tkcr  prefatory  command  is  ambiguous,  con- 
fusion must  result.   Remember  that "  Right dress,"  and  *'  Company, 

right  -  -  -  -  face,"    are  correct  ;    "  Right face,"    and    "  Company, 

right DREjrS,"  are  incorrect. 

The  command  "  Attention,"  which  is  given  after  a  rest,  is  uttered  loudly, 
dwelling  on  the  last  syllable,  and  is  always  followed  by  the  designation  of 
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the  body  addressed,  thus  :  "  Atten-t-i-o-ii  —  squad/'  or,  "  Alien-t-i-o-n 

BATTALION."    Thls  command  is  altered  with  the  /ailing  inflection  ;  all 
others  with  the  rising. 

Of  course,  the  teacher  will  exemplify  each  moYcment  before  causing  it 
to  be  executed  by  his  class.  Face  them  several  tunes  to  the  right, 
coming  back  at  last  to  the  original  front ;  then  in  the  suu^  manner  to  the 
left,  and,  lastly,  intermix  the  two  till  the  boys  know  them  so  well  that 
you  cannot  "  catch  'em." 

A  "  rest*'  will  now  be  in  order. 

We  haye  one  more  "  face"  to  learn — the  "  about^ace."    It  is  a  hatf- 

circle  to  the  right  on  both  heels.   The  command  is,  "  Squad,  about 

FACE."  The  "  about"  is  not  a  word  of  preparation  alone,  but  of  execu- 
tion. The  position  of  the  feet  is  changed.  The  left  foot  is  turned  on  the 
heel  so  as  to  point  the  toe  to  the  front,  the  right  is  raised  a  little  and' 
placed  behind  the  left,  at  right  angles  with  it,  like  a  letter  T,  the  top 
being  the  right  foot.  At  the  command  "  Face,"  turn  on  both  heels  ;  the 
right  foot  will  be  a  little  in  advance  of  the  other,  and  must  be  drawn  back. 

An  exercise  on  all  three  of  the  facings  combined  may  next  be  given, 
after  which  we  will  proceed  immediately  to  marching,  which  of  course  has 
been  promised  as  a  reward  for  attention. 

In  marching  we  must  consider,  first,  time  ;  second,  direction  ;  third, 
length  of  step.  There  are  three  rates  of  speed  or  kmds  of  time  used  in 
our  system  of  drill — common  time,  which  might  more  appropriately  be 
called  slow  time,  of  90  steps  per  minute  ;  quick  time,  of  110  ;  and  double- 
quick,  from  140  to  180.  Quick  time  is  the  one  generally  psed  in  march- 
ing ;  when  no  rate  is  mentioned,  this  is  the  one  meant.  Common  time -is  a 
slow  rate,  employed  exceptionally,  as  in  teaching  the  step.  Double^uick 
time  is  a  slow  run  or  trot,  used  when  an  extraordinary  rate  of  speed  is 
required.  Direction  of  step  in  its  variations  forms  maneuvers  ;  in  the 
elementary  drill,  it  is  in  a  straight  line.  The  length  of  step  must,  of  course, 
be  uniform.  For  men,  it  is  fixed  (in  quick  and  common  time)  at  twenty- 
eight  inches.  For  boys,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  standard.  The  greatest 
difficulty,  in  fact,  experienced  in  drilling  boys  is  to  make  them  take  steps 
of  equal  length.  Twenty-three  inches  is  perhaps  a  fair  average  for  an 
ordinary  class  of  boys.  In  a  school  where  none  are  more  than  twelve 
years  of  age,  twenty  inches  might  be  long  enough. 

Commence  instruction  in  marching,  or,  in  other  words,  teaching  the 
boys  to  walk,  by  taking  one  step  at  a  time.  At  the  word  "  Left,"  the 
left  foot  will  be  carried  forward  one. pace;  at  the  word  "Right,"  the 
right  foot;  and  so  on  alternately,  pausing  at  each  step  till  the  body  is  per- 
fectly steady.  The  body  must  not  deviate  from  its  position  at  "  Atten. 
lion  ;"  the  shoulders  must  be  kept  square,  the  toe  must  be  turned  out,  the 
foot  straightened  so  that  the  toe  is  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  direction 
of  the  leg  ;  it  must  be  earned  close  to  the  ground  and  planted  flat. 
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After  each  step,  correct  the  positions'  of  the  whole  line.  The  most  fre- 
qaent  faults  will  foe  leaning  forward  or  back,  stepping  too  long  or  too 
short,  throwing  forward  the  shoulder  on  the  advancing  side,  looking  at 
the  feet,  raising  them  too  high,  bending  the  knee  too  much,  and  striking 
the  heel  first.  If  your  space  is  limited,  when  the  squad  reaches  its 
bounds  give  the  conmiand  '*  Halt''  instead  of  ''  Right,"  when  the  right 
foot  will  be  brought  up  beside  the  left  to  its  position  at  Attention.  Then 
order  an  "  About-face,"  and  commence  again  with  "  Left."  Gradually 
quicken  the  steps  as  they  are  made  more  correctly,  until  they  are  tolerably 
perfect.  Next  follows  marching  in  common  time.  The  steps  will  be 
made  as  nearly  like  those  just  taught  as  possible.     Before  giving  the 

ordei^  which  is  "  Squad,  forvxird,  common  time march,"  indicate  to 

your  iquad  the  rate  at  which  they  are  to  move  by  counting  "  one  -  - 
two,  -  -  one  -  -  two,"  in  the  exact  time  of  ninety  per  minute.  (A  pendu- 
lum 11.38  inches  long,  which  may  be  made  with  a  bullet  and  a  string, 
beats  ninety  per  minute.) 

At  the  preparatory  command,  the  weight  of  the  body  is  thrown  on  the 
right  foot,  leaving  the  left  free  to  move.  At  "  March,"  step  off  with 
the  left  foot,  making  the  feet  strike  the  ground  in  the  same  time  as  the 
Toice  counted  "  one  -  -  two."  The  teacher  will  count  with  the  feet  at 
first.    The  same  faults  are  to  be  guarded  against  as  in  the  divided  step. 

Quick  time  differs  from  common  time  only  in  the  rate,  which  is 
one  hundred  and  ten  steps  per  minute.  The  length  of  the  correspond- 
ing pendulum  is  9.78  inches.  The  words  ^^  common  time"  are  omitted  in 
the  command. 

When  the  squad  is  to  be  halted,  the  command  is  "  Squad, halt." 

^ever  omit  the  caution  '^  squad,"  or  the  halt  will  be  shuffling  and  irregular. 
The  word  "  squad'*  is  to  be  pronounced  at  four  paces  from  the  place 
where  the  halt  is  to  be  made,  and  just  as  the  right  foot  strikes  the  ground. 
The  word  "  halt"  is  spoken  three  paces  afterward,  and  also  as  the  right 
foot  falls.  The  left  foot  will  be  ju.st  commencing  a  pace.  It  will  com- 
plete it  and  remain  in  place,  and  the  right  foot  be  brought  up  to  its  side. 

Your  boys  now  understand  the  "  facings''  and  the  principles  of  the 
march,  and  are  able  to  stand  up ''  like  soldiers."  If  they  have  been 
taught  this  small  portion  of  the  tactics  thoroughly,  it  will  benefit  them. 

We  shall  next  commence  to  maneuver  our  squad  as  an  organized 
body  ;  and  then,  not  only  will  the  drill  be  more  interesting,  but  the  teacher 
will  be  able  to  begin  using  it  in  the  movements  of  his  classes.  The  iur 
Ktructions  for  these  elementary  principles  have  been  made  very  minute, 
that  the  teacher  may  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  will  be 
best  for  him  not  to  wait  for  the  same  perfection  in  his  command,  but  to 
diversify  the  drill  by  movements  which  we  shall  describe  hereafter. 

The  drill  can  be  so  conducted  that  the  boys  will  consider  it — ^not  as  so 
much  extra  duty — but  as  recreation,  and  enjoy  it  as  such. 
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TEACH  THE  CHILDREN  TO  SING! 

THE  benefits  attending  the  stadj  of  geography  and  history,  English 
reading  and  grammar,  are  seen  and  admitted  by  all  intelligent 
people.  The  utility  of  mathematics  and  philosophy,  and  the  ancient  and 
modem  languages,  is  quite  generally  understood  and  conceded.  But  what 
are  the  claims  of  music  as  a  regular  branch  of  education  ?  Is  there  any 
cogent  reason  why — to  say  nothing  at  present  about  instrumental  music — 
children  should  not  be  universally  taught  to  sing?  Upon  this  interest- 
ing as  well  as  important  question  we  have  a  few  words  to  say. 

1.  Music  is  a  science^  as  well  as  an  art.  Johnson  gives  it  a  place 
among  the  seven  liberal  branches  of  knowledge.  The  abstract  and  spec- 
ulative principles  upon  which  it  depends  have  been  fully  and  plainly  elu- 
cidated, and  satisfactorily  iJested  in  practice.  From  the  Bible,  and  Gre- 
cian classics,  and  Egyptian  antiquities,  we  learn  that  music  was  a  science 
•  in  very  ancient  times.  No  doubt  it  was  then  in  a  very  crude  and  imper- 
fect state.  But  the  first  elementary  principles  were  then  understood  ;  and 
since  that  it  has  progressed,  until  now  it  is  developed  as  a  most  beautiful 
branch  of  knowledge.  As  such  it  should  be  taught,  and  no  person's  edu- 
cation is  complete  who  is  not  acquainted  with  its  fundamental  principles. 

And  here,  we  may  remark,  is  a  great  defect.  While  in  our  public,  and 
many  of  our  private  schools,  music  is  taught  as  an  art,  it  is  not  usually 
taught  as  a  science.  Perhaps  a  few  lessons  are  given  upon  the  first  rudi- 
ments, but  for  the  most  part,  children  in  this  country  are  only  taught  to 
sing  by  rote.  They  hear  the  melody,  and  easily  catch  it ;  and  if  they  have 
a  good  ear,  and  ordinary  musical  talent,  they  may  put  in  the  subordinate 
parts,  and  complete  the  harmony.  If,  in  this  loose  way,  they  learn  to 
sing,  how  much  more  proficient  they  would  become  if  early  inducted  in 
this  beautiful  science ! 

2.  Every  child^  except  the  uvfortuvate  mute,  is  endowed  with  musi" 
cal  powers.  He  or  she  has  a  voice,  and  that  voice  is  capable  of  making 
diflFerent  intonations.  It  can  make  high  sounds  and  low  sounds,  hard 
sounds  and  smooth  sounds.  It  can  indicate  anger  and  joy,  hatred  and 
love.  And  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  child  who  can  talk  and 
shont,  laugh  and  cry,  can  also,  if  properly  instructed,  learn  to  sing. 

Nor  is  this  a  mere  theory  or  supposition.  In  certain  parts  of  Germany 
as  great  care  is  observed  in  teaching  children  to  read  music,  as  to  read 
writing  or  printing,  and  lack  of  natural  ability  for  the  one  performance 
is  no  more  complained  of  than  for  the  other.  And  in  our  own  country, 
distinguished  musicians,  like  Professor  Hastings,  declare  that  they  have 
Bkgver  met  with  a  person,  young  or  old,  who,  if  he  had  a  voice,  could  not 
^Bim  to  sing. 
VKo  doubt,  some  have  a  greater  talent,  and  are  more  likely  to  become 
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proficients  in  the  scieDce,  than  are  others.  So  it  is  in  all  departments  of 
learning.  Bat  he  who  has  but  one  talent  shonld  not  be  permitted  to  bury 
it, — he  shonld  be  taught  to  use  it.  Every  child  who  can  articulate,  can, 
with  some  pains,  learn  to  sing — to  sing  correctly,  if  not  beautifully.  His 
wise  and  beneficent  Creator  m<^ans  that  he  shall  sing,  or  He  would  not 
have  thus  endowed  him.  And  if  we  do  not  teach  our  children  to  glorify 
their  Maker  in  noble  song,  the  warbling  birds  and  bleating  flocks  will  re- 
proach us  and  them,  and  the  choirs  of  heaven  will  look  down  in  pity  and 
astonu^hment. 

3.  Music  has  ever  been  regarded  as  a  great  and  injiocent  amusement. 
It  is  such  to  those  who  listen,  bnt  still  more  to  those  who  participate  intel- 
ligently and  correctly  in  the  song.  It  not  only  affords  relaxation  for  the 
weary  mind,  bnt  likewise  relief  for  the  burdened  spirit.  It  reassures  the 
desponding,  elevates  the  downcast,  cheers  the  drooping.  It  acts  like  an 
angel  of  mercy  to  the  mourner.  The  heart  that  is  almost  broken  with 
Borrow  is  comforted  as  it  listens  to  the.  sweet  and  plaintive  melody  ;  and 
if  the  voice  can  be  controlled  so  as  to  join  in  the  strain,  how  great  and 
indescribable  is  the  relief !     The  gentle  Kirke  White  well  said  : 


"  Oh,  surely  melodj  from  heaven  was  sent 
To  chwjr  tht*  soul,  when  tired  of  human  strife ; 
To  soothe  the  wayward  heart  by  sorrow  rent. 
And  soften  down  the  rugged  road  of  life." 

4.  Bnt  music?  does  more.  It  exerts  a  most  salutary  influence  upon 
human  character  and  conduct. 

It  soothes  the  passions.  When  a  tempest  rages  in  the  soul,  and  con- 
flicting waves  leap  furioiLsly,  one  upon  another,  the  soft  strain  of  melody, 
as  it  approaches,  and  is  more  distinctly  heard,  subdues  the  storm,  and  at 
once  there  is  a  great  calm. 

Music  operates  favorably  ni)on  the  affections.  Every  thing  like  asperity 
it  removes.  The  mind,  which  naturally  inclines  to  indifference,  it  fills  with 
generons  emotions.  It  renders  pliable  the  feelings.  It  dispels  selfishness 
and  promotes  benevolence  ;  and  thus  its  influence  is  in  the  highest  degree 

ennobling. 

Mark  its  effect  also  upon  the  taste — how  refining  1  Upon  the  energies — 
how  animating !  It  frowns  upon  all  that  is  low  and  grovelling— upon  all 
that  is  dull  and  stupid  ;  and  produces  lofty  aspirations  and  lively  movements. 

Upon  these  and  other  points  we  might  dwell  at  considerable  length, 
but  our  object  is  not  to  write  a  lengthy  and  elaborate  article.  We  sim- 
ply wish  to  suggest  to  professors  and  teachers,  and  trustees,  throughout 
onr  land,  the  importance  of  a  more  thorough  and  complete  instruction  of 
this  great  and  delightful  science.  We  \\o\y(i  to  see  the  day  when  it  will  be 
placed  beside  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  and  be  taught  efficiently 
in  all  our  schools. 
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THE  ORIGINAL  "  SQUEERS." 

[The  following,  from  an  exchange,  may  prove  interesting  to  our  readers  who  maj 
have  entertained  doubts  that  Dickens'  "  Squeers"  was  an  overdrawn  character :] 

A  CONVERSATION  with  a  gentlemanly  Englishman,  now  traveling 
in  this  country,  is  communicated  to  the  press. 

In  the  midst  of  a  familiar  chat,  he  asked,  *'  Did  you  ever  read  Dickens' 
*  Nicholas  Nickleby  V  "    1  answered,  "  Yes." 

"  Well,"  returned  he,  "  old  Squeers  was  my  old  master,  William 
Sliaw.'^  And  here  you  have  the  rest  of  his  story  :  "  One  day,  when  I  was 
about  nineteen  years  old,  as  I  was  passing  by  a  bookstore  on  Hoi  bom 
Hill,  London,  near  the  Saracen's  Head  hotel,  I  saw  a  finely,  though  comi- 
cally devised  picture  of  a  schoolmaster.  6n  stopping  to  observe  it  more 
carefully,  I  recognized  the  lineaments  of  my  old  Yorkshire  schoolmaster, 
Shaw  ;  purchased  the  volume  containing  the  picture,  and  found  that  it 
was  Dickens*  *  Nicholas  Nickleby.'  A  short  time  afterwards,  I  met  an  old 
school-fellow  by  the  name  of  Bishop,  from  whom  Dickens  got  the  facts  of 
the  school  part  of  the  story  ;  he  told  me  that  he  had  put  Dickens  in  pos- 
session of  them,  as  the  surest  way  he  knew  of  to  pay  off  old  Shaw  for  his 
brutality." 

I  asked  him  in  what  part  of  Yorkshire  the  Shaw  Academy  (Dothe- 
boy's  Hall)  was  situated ;  and  his  reply  was,  at  Bows.  And  then  by 
piecemeal  we  examined  the.  characters  of  Squeers  (Mr.  Shaw),  Mrs. 
Squeers  (Mrs.  Shaw),  Miss  Squeers  (Miss  Helen  Shaw),  and  Master 
Wackford  (Mr.  Johnny  Shaw). 

"  Mrs.  Shaw  was  to  a  dot  as  Dickens  represents  her.  She  used  to  take 
all  our  lead-pencils,  paper,  shirts,  collara,  etc.,  and  either  sell  them  or  give 
them  to  Johnny.  Oh,  what  a  hateful  little  fellow  was  Johnny  I  He'd 
steal  our  balls,  and,  as  we  didn't  dare  speak  to  his  father  about  them,  he 
always  kept  them.  Miss  Shaw  is  unfairly  drawn  by  Dickens  ;  she  was 
well  educated,  and  considerably  refined,  having  been  sent  to  a  first-class 
ladies'  boarding-school.  Mr.  Shaw  was  a  very  passionate  man  ;  and  when 
enraged  at  a  boy  in  school,  would  order  two  boys  to  hold  him  down  upon 
a  table,  one  holding  down  his  head,  the  other  his  feet,  and  then  would  gash 
his  bare  back  with  birch  sticks.  But  no  boy  in  school  dared  cry  when 
whipped,  for  if  he  did  the  other  boys  pinched  and  kicked  him  when  they 
got  out  of  doors.  Mr.  Shaw  never  taught  any  branches  except  reading 
and  spelling.  The  readings  exercise  consisted  of  Bible  reading  by  the 
whole  school,  one  hundred  and  twenty  boys — two  verses  apiece  ;  and  the 
writing  exercise,  of  two  lines,  of  large  anli  small  hand.  If  any  boy,  in 
either  of  these  exercises  didn't  satisfy  Mr.  Shaw,  he  would  forthwith  lay 
him  out  on  the  table,  order  two  boys  to  hold  him  down,  and  flog  him  till 
he  got  tired.     One  day,  getting  angry  at  a  boy  for  a  slight  fault  in  pen- 
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maoship,  he  struck  him  with  a  rod,  and  cat  open  his  right  cheek.  The 
assistant  masters  were  orphaned  bojs,  whom  cruel  guardians  had  appren- 
ticed to  him.  One  of  them  had  a  large  fortune  left  him  by  his  parents, 
but  his  guardian  had  apprenticed  him  to  Shaw  as  farmer-boy  and  teacher, 
and  had  kept  the  fortune  for  himself.  Mr.  Shaw's  large  farm  was  culti- 
rated  by  the  boys.  If  they  didn't  work  hard  enough  they  were  flogged, 
or  allowed  half  rations.  For  nearly  two  months  they  had  to  .work  at 
haying,  the  school  being  divided  into  throwers  and  rakers.  After  the 
haying,  old  Shaw  would  say  to  the  boys  in  the  writing-class,  '  I'll  not 
flog  the  rakers,  for  their  hands  are  sore  ;  but  woe  unto  you,  throwers  I' 

''  He  used  to  go  to  London  twice  a  year,  and  then  the  boys  had  to 
write  letters  telling  their  parents  what  a  good  man  Mr.  Shaw  was,  and 
how  kindly  he  treated  them.  Before  the  letters  were  written,  h'e  used  to 
say,  *  I  defy  a  boy  of  you  to  say  that  I  ever  took  away  a  collar,  shirt,  or 
even  a  pin  from  him  ;'  but  Mrs.  Shaw  always  did  that  part  of  the  busi- 
ness. When  in  London  he  quartered  at  the  Saracen's  Head.  Once  in 
three  weeks  the  boys  were  ranged  in  rows,  and  the  assistant  niasters  went 
aroand  and  saw  whether  each  boy  had  his  lead  spoon,  fork  and  knife  in 
hand  ;  if  he  hadn't  them,  he  lost  his  pocket-money  for  two  or  three  months. 
After  the  publication  of  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Mr,  Shaw  lost  all  his  pay 
scholars,  and  so  he  apprenticed  his  apprenticed  schoolmasters  to  shoe- 
makers, blacksmiths,  and  carpenters.  Mrs.  Shaw  in  about  two  years 
afterward  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Her  contemptible  old  hu3band  died 
ahnost  an  idiot.  Helen  married  a  low  drinking  fellow  ;  Johnny  became  a 
London  loafer ;  and  the  second  son,  Jonathan,  who  studied  medicine, 
spent  whatever  was  left  of  the  old  man's  property  among  his  fellow  stu- 
dents in  drinking  and  high  living  generally  ;  but  for  some  years  has  been 
the  village  physician  in  his  native  place.  Bows.  John  Brodie  actually 
existed  in  John  Doats,  the  village  shoemaker,  who  had  the  humane  habit 
of  helping  the  boys  in  running  away  from  *  Shaw's  dungeon,'  as  he  called 
the  school. 

*'  When  a  boy  came  to  the  school,  his  clothes  and  other  things  were 
taken  possession  of  by  Mrs.  Shaw,  and  he  was  given  pants  of  leather 
which  had  been  worn  by  generations  of  boys  before  him,  and  which  had 
been  so  patched  with  diflferent-colored  pieces  of  cloth  that  the  poor  school- 
boys mistakenly  called  them  *  Joseph's  coat  of  many  colors.'  When  Mr. 
Shaw  and  all  the  contemptible  tribe  of  Yorkshire  schoolmasters  had 
been  shown  up  and  ruined  by  Dickens'  Nickleby,  the  London  Dispatcli 
came  out,  advising  Shaw  and  his  fellow-sufferers  to  prosecute  Dickens  for 
libel  ;  but  my  brother  and  I,  who  by  bitter  experience  knew  the  truth  of 
Mr.  Dickens'  exposition,  wrote  to  the  editor  of  that  paper,  assuring  him 
that  the  book  was  almost  literally  true.  And  then  the  Dispatch  pitched  into 
Shaw  more  savagely  than  Dickens  had  done.  Nicholas  Nickleby,  or  rather 
a  young  Londoner,  came  into  the  school  as  assistant  teacher  after  I  left." 
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W,  Well,  try  me  and  see.  But  just  let  me  look  at  the  book  a  mmute 
to  see  how  it  begins.     [Xooits.] 

[Enter  James,  quietly,] 

"  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  of  September  the — the — 
Early  on  the  morning  of — [Hesitates,  hnngs  his  head  and  moves  his 
lips  as  if  repeating  to  himself,'} 

E.   Well ;  go  on. 

W.  The — Oh  !  I  know  now  !  "  The  British,  under  General  Mont- 
clam — " 

E.    [Laughing.']  Breakfasted  on  chowder,  I  suppose. 

W.  I  won't  say  another  word,  if  you  don't  stop  laughing.  It's  mean 
to  laugh,  when  a  fellow  miscalls  a  word. 

E.  Well ;  I  won't  laugh  any  more,  if  I  can  help  it.  Come,  begin 
again.  You'd  better  try  this  verse  :  "  General  Wolfe,  with  an  army 
of  eight  thousand  men — " 

W,  Oh,  yes !  I  know.  **  General  Wolfe,  with  an  army  of  eight  thou- 
sand men,  scalded  the  Heights  of  Abiram."  What  are  you  laughing 
at? 

E.  [Laughing,]  Come,  now  ;  that's  fine  I  Scalded  the  Heights  of 
Abiram.    Where  did  you — 

JF".   I  say  it's  in  my  book,  now,  just  so  I     See  if  it  isn't ! 

E.   Well,  look  and  see  ;  s-c-a-l-eKi.     What  does  that  spell  ? 

W,  Scaled,  of  course.  Well,  I  thought  I  was  right.  Oh  I  Abraham. 
Any  way,  there  isn't  much  difTerence  ;  and  what's  the  use  of  being  so 
mighty  particular  about  a  word  or  two.  History  is  a  mean  thing  to  learn 
anyhow. 

E.  That's  a  fact,  Will.  It  is  a  mean  thing  to  learn  anyhow,  but  a 
yery  pleasant  thing  to  learn  right.  But  let  me  ask  you  a  few  questions. 
Who  commanded  the  English  ? 

W.  Ha  !  aint  you  smart  ?  Don't  you  thmk  you've  got  me  now  ?  There 
wasn't  any  English  there  ! 

E.    [After  a  quiet  laugh,]     Well,  then,  who  did  fight  there  ? 

W,  Why,  the  British  and  the  French. 

E.  Who  commanded  the  French  ? 

W,    General  Wolfe. 

E.   What  became  of  him  ? 

W.  He  was  killed,  wasn't  he  ?  Oh !  I  know  the  lesson  now !  He 
was  mortally  wounded — and — (drawling  and  speaking  as  though  the 
words  were  one  sentence) — **  They  fly  who  fly  said  the  dying  hero  the 
French  said  a  soldier  then  I  die  content  said  the  hero  and  immediately 
expired." 

E.  That's  it,  exactly!  You  do  know  a  thing  or  two,  don't  you?  But 
never  mind  those  old  wars  and  dead  heroes.  Let's  talk  about  our  own 
war.    You  read  the  papers,  don't  you,  Will  ? 
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W,  Of  course  I  do!  Do  you  think  I'm  a  spooney,  because  I  missed  a 
word  or  two  in  my  history  lesson  ? 

E,   What  do  you  think  of  General  Grant's  report  ? 

W,   I  thought  it  was  a  very  good  thing  ;  didn't  you  ? 

E.  Yes,  very.  That  account  of  the  battle  of  Baltimore  was  splen- 
did, wasn't  it  ? 

James  [Steppivg  forward.']     The  battle  of — 

E.  Be  quiet,  James!  Let  us  alone.  I'll  go  with  you  directly.  [To 
WUliam.']  Didn't  you  read  the  report  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  after 
Grant  took  command,  and  all  about  the  terrible  battle  at  Baltimore, 
where  the  Alabama  was  sunk  and  the  Monitor  did  such  execution  ? 

W.  Well — no — not — quite — all — of — it ;  but  it  was  dreadful,  wasn't 
it? 

E.  It  was  that !  You  remember  that  splendid  charge  that  the  rebels 
made  just  as  the  gunboats  came  round  Cape  Hatteras  and  opened  fire  on 
them.     They  had  just  crossed  the  Chickamauga,  and — 

W.  Yes,  I  remember  ;  but  I  read  it  in  a  hurry,  and  may  have  for- 
gotten some  parts. 

J.   Ckjme,  Ed.,  that's  too  much  !     There — 

E,  Keep  still,  Jim  ;  there's  time  enough.  I'll  come  out  all  right.  [  To 
William.]  You  see.  General  Scott  came  up  to  the  rebels,  who  had  about 
a  million  of  men  strongly  posted  along  Tennessee,  The  fight  lasted 
three  days,  you  remember,  and  our  troops  were  being  overpowered,  when 
Grant  came  up  with  half  a  million  of  men,  and,  dashing  into  the  thickest. 
of  the  fight,  rallied  our  forces  ;  and,  when  the  monitors  came  up,  drove 
the  rebels  across  the  Chickahominy,  and  took  the  most  of  'em  prisoners, 
and —  ' 

W,  Yes,  I  know  ;  I  remember  all  about  it.  But,  you  see,  I  must  go, 
now.     Tom's  waiting  for  me.  [Exit, 

E:  Well  ;  I  think  you'd  better  go.  [Calling  after  him.]  Say  ! 
Can't  you  spend  time  some  rainy  Saturday  to  write  a  history  of  the 
war  ?  You'd  make  a  capital  hand  ;  you  have  such  an  excellent  memory, 
and — 

J.  Don't  be  so  hard  on  the  poor  fellow,  Ed.,  if  he  is  a  fool  and 
won't  own  it.     What  possessed  you  to  lie  so  ? 

E.  I  didn't  lie.  He  said  he  had  read  Grant's  report,  and  I  said  he 
knew  so  and  so,  then.   He  did  all  the  lying. 

c/l   It  was  laughable,  I  confess  ;  but  was  it  fair  ? 

E,  Well,  no  ;  perhaps  not.  But  it  was  as  near  the  truth  as  he  would 
have  got  if  he  had  the  report  for  a  lesson.  He  pretends  to  know  so 
much  that  I  can't  help  running  him  a  little  sometimes.  There  goes  the 
first  bell !  If  I  don't  make  up  for  lost  time.  Will  may  give  me  a  hint  to 
muid  my  own  lessbns  more,  and  his  less. 

J.  And  I  too.    I  came  in  to  study. 
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Chapter  IV. 

THE    SECOND   DAY. 

THE  close  of  the  first  day^s  exercises  found  me  exhausted,  without 
havinp^  encountered  opposition  or  defiance.  It  was  the  weariness  of 
my  struggle  with  an  imperturbable  stupidity,  the  downfall  of  my  high  hopes 
and  boundless  aspirations.  I  had  imagined  myself  the  center  of  a  circle  of 
youthful  minds,  all  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  all  with  appetites 
sharpened  by  a  taste  at  the  Pierian  spring,  and  anxious  to  quaff  huge 
draughts  of  its  life-bestowing  waters.  I  had  scarcely  been  conscious  of 
these  hopes  till  now  that  they  were  destroyed,  and  I  stood  sorrowful  amid 
their  ruins.    I  wished  myself  again  in  the  classic  shades  of  Elmtown. 

But  the  atmosphere  of  that  cheerful  home,  and  a  night  of  quiet  slumber, 
removed  despondency  and  restored  my  equilibrium.  I  returned  with  fresh 
courage  to  the  duties  of  the  second  day.  I  was  now  better  prepared  for 
what  I  was  to  encounter,  because  better  informed.  I  had,  however;  an- 
other Jesson  to  learn,  for  which  I  was  utterly  unprepared.  One  by  one 
my  scholars  came  in.  Few  were  waiting  for  me:  they  had,  to-day,  no 
curiosity  to  gratify. 

On  the  previous  day  I  made  out  a  list  of  needful  books  for  each  pupil, 
and  sent  it  to  the  parents,  with  a  request  that  they  might  be  procured  as 
soon  as  possible.  This  morning  nearly  every  scholar  brought  a  message 
to  the  effect  that  his  father  or  mother  thought  it  unnecessary  to  purchase 
more  books.  Those  he  had,  had  always  been  deemed  sufficient  by  other 
teachers,  and  his  "  schoolin* "  was  going  to  cost  enough  without  throwing 
away  money  on  a  parcel  of  new  books. 

I  was  dismayed.  Making  bricks  without  straw  was  an  easy  task,  I 
thought,  compared  ^lith  mine.  My  sole  appliances  and  apparatus  con- 
sisted of  these  tattered  volumes,  in  their  depressing  variety,  a  huge  wal- 
nut ruler,  a  leaden  inkstand,  and  a  thick  willow  withe,  which  substituted 
the  conventional  "  birch."  I  had  not  a  chart,  nor  even  a  blackboard. 
I  concealed  my  dismay,  however,  and  returning  some  trifling  answer  to 
each  message,  I  resolved  to  consult  Deacon  Lawrence  before  proceeding 
further. 

I  commenced  the  exercises  of  the  school  by  reading  a  brief  portion  of 
the  'Saw  Testament,  and  then  requesting  the  children  to  repeat  with  me 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  I  had  learned  that  it  had  been  customary  in  the 
school  to  open  the  exercises  with  prayer,  and  as  I  had  no  gift  for  extem- 
|>t)raneous  petition  I  preferred  to  use  the  divinely  appointed  words.  My 
request  was  followed  by  an  exchange  of  gknces,  and  an  audible  ^^  snicker'* 
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running  ronnd  the  whole  school-room.  Only  one  pupil  followed  my 
example  and  knelt,  and  but  five  or  six 'voices  followed  my  ntterance.  I 
was  wise  enough  to  make  no  allusion  to  this  when  I  rose,  but  I  determined 
to  do  so  on  some  future  occasion,  and  to  urge  compliance  with  my  request. 
I  now  observed,  for  the  first  time,  the  scholar  who  had  knelt  with  me. 
Hiis  was  her  first  day,  and  my  duty  was  to  examine  the  books  she  had 
hroogbt,  and  to  assign  her  lessons. 

She  was  a  fair,  delicate  child,  of  perhaps  twelve  years  of  age.  Her 
features,  with  a  child's  prcttiness,  were  refined  in  expression.  Her  hair 
was  amoothly  brushed,  and  covered  by  a  net,  such  as  was  then  worn  by 
little  g^rls.  Her  dress  was  such  as  was  worn  by  my  sister  Emma's  pupils, 
<^  Elmtown.  She  was  evidently  a  new-comer,  transplanted  from  some  city 
or  large  town,  and  in  utter  contrast  with  the  little  girls  by  whom  she  was 
surroonded.  She  differed  from  them  in  dress  and  mien  no  more  than  in 
quality.  Her  modesty  was  unlike  their  rustic  shyness.  Her  delicate,  but 
not  sickly  fairness,  unlike  their  ruddy  health.  Not  prettier  than  half  a 
doieo  others,  she  was  graceful  where  they  were  hoydenish,  low-voiced 
whe'e  they  were  boisterous,  sprightly  where  they  were  rude.  And  yet  it 
was  a  difference  to  be  felt  more  than  seen.  I  saw  at  once  that  this  was 
the  child  of  a  cultivated  mother,  and  that  to  have  her  for  my  pupil  must 
be  a  gain  to  me. 

I  asked  her  the  usual  questions.  She  gave  her  name  as  Mary  Lee ;  and, 
in  her  clear  childish  voice,  she  told  me  about  her  studies,  and  how  far  she 
had  advanced  in  the  text-books,  which  filled  the  neat  satchel.  Setting  her 
some  tasks  for  the  day,  I  turned  away. 

Two  new  boys,  big,  burly  fellows,  had  joined  the  school.  One  had  a 
Aock  of  red  hair,  standing  out  like  an  aureola  around  his  freckled  face, 
laige,  flapping  ears,  and  small,  deep-set  eyes,  of  the  color  of  pale  sherry. 
The  other  was  dark,  sallow,  and  sullen,  with  eyes  of  velvet  blackness,  and 
hair  as  black,  perfectly  straight,  and  falling,  Orla-Ghadhand,  down  each 
lank  cheek,  and  o?er  the  retreating  forehead.    I  foreboded  mischief. 

Both  looked  defiantly — the  one  active,  the  other  snllen. 

Red  hair  informed  me,  in  a  high,  squeaking  voice,  that  he  expected  to 
read  in  the  "  Testament."  He  might  do  some  sums,  and  get  a  " jography 
lesson  sometimes."  Black  hair  brought  an  ancient  arithmetic,  of  a  sort 
which  I  had  condemned  the  day  before,  and  ''  reckoned  he  might  parse  a 
Bttle." 

I  quietly  informed  the  one  that  the  New  Testament  would  not  be  used 
as  a  reading-book  in  the  school,  and  told  the  other  that  he  must  bring  an* 
other  arithmetic.  I  turned  away,  knowing  that  the  struggle  had  begun. 
Was  I  to  be  master  or  to  be  mastered  ?  It  is  no  shame  to  me  now,  to 
saj  that,  boy  as  I  was,  and  brave  enough  at  heart,  I  trembled  inwardly. 
I  was  a  stripling  and  a  student.  Physically,  these  boys,  neither  of  them 
as  old  as  myself,  were  my  superiors.    In  a  moral  contest,  I  should  doubt- 
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THE  ORIGINAL  "SQUEERS." 

[The  following,  from  an  exchange,  may  prove  interesting  to  our  readers  who  maj 
have  entertained  doubts  tliat  Dickens*  "  Squeers"  was  an  overdrawn  character :] 

A  CONVERSATION  with  a  gentlemanly  Englishman,  now  traveling 
in  this  country,  is  communicated  to  the  press. 
In  the  midst  of  a  familiar  chat,  he  asked,  "  Did  you  ever  read  Dickens' 
*  Nicholas  Nickleby  V  "     I  answered,  "  Yes." 

"  Well,"  returned  he,  "  old  Squeers  was  my  old  master,  William 
Shaw.-^  And  here  you  have  the  rest  of  his  story  :  "  One  day,  when  I  was 
about  nineteen  years  old,  as  I  was  passing  by  a  bookstore  on  Holbom 
Hill,  London,  near  the  Saracen's  Head  hotel,  I  saw  a  finely,  though  comi- 

« 

cally  devised  picture  of  a  schoolmaster.  On  stopping  to  observe  it  more 
carefully,  I  recognized  the  lineaments  of  my  old  Yorkshire  schoolmaster, 
Shaw  ;  purchased  the  volume  containing  the  picture,  and  found  that  it 
was  Dickens^  *  Nicholas  Nickleby.'  A  short  time  afterwards,  I  met  an  old 
school-fellow  by  the  name  of  Bishop,  from  whom  Dickens  got  the  facts  of 
the  school  part  of  the  story  ;  he  told  me  that  he  had  put  Dickens  in  pos- 
session of  them,  as  the  surest  way  he  knew  of  to  pay  ofif  old  Shaw  for  his 
brutality." 

I  asked  him  in  what  part  of  Yorkshire  the  Shaw  Academy  (Dothe- 
boy's  Hall)  was  situated ;  and  his  reply  was,  at  Bows.  And  then  by 
piecemeal  we  examined  the.  characters  of  Squeers  (Mr.  Shaw),  Mrs. 
Squeers  (Mrs.  Shaw),  Miss  Squeers  (Miss  Helen  Shaw),  and  Master 
Wackford  (Mr.  Johnny  Shaw). 

"  Mi's.  Shaw  was  to  a  dot  as  Dickens  represents  her.  She  used  to  take 
all  our  lead-pencils,  paper,  shirts,  collare,  etc.,  and  either  sell  them  or  give 
them  to  Johnny.  Oh,  what  a  hateful  little  fellow  was  Johnny  I  He'd 
steal  our  balls,  and,  as  we  didn't  dare  speak  to  his  father  about  them,  he 
always  kept  them.  Miss  Shaw  is  unfairly  drawn  by  Dickens  ;  she  was 
well  educated,  and  considerably  refined,  having  been  sent  to  a  first-class 
ladies'  boarding-school.  Mr.  Shaw  was  a  very  passionate  man  ;  and  when 
enraged  at  a  boy  in  school,  would  order  two  boys  to  hold  him  down  upon 
a  table,  one  holding  down  his  head,  the  other  his  feet,  and  then  would  gash 
his  bare  back  with  birch  sticks.  But  no  boy  in  school  dared  cry  when 
whipped,  for  if  he  did  the  other  boys  pinched  and  kicked  him  when  they 
got  out  of  doors.  Mr.  Shaw  never  taught  any  branches  except  reading 
and  spelling.  The  reading,  exercise  consisted  of  Bible  reading  by  the 
whole  school,  one  hundred  and  twenty  boys — two  verses  apiece  ;  and  the 
writing  exercise,  of  two  lines,  of  large  and  small  hand.  If  any  boy,  in 
either  of  these  exercises  didn't  satisfy  Mr.  Shaw,  he  would  forthwith  lay 
him  out  on  the  table,  order  two  boys  to  hold  him  down,  and  flog  him  till 
he  got  tired.     One  day,  getting  angry  at  a  boy  for  a  slight  fault  in  pen- 
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mansbip,  he  strnck  him  with  a  rod,  and  cat  open  his  right  cheek.  The 
assistant  masters  were  orphaned  boys,  whom  cruel  guardians  had  appren- 
ticed to  him.  One  of  them  had  a  large  fortune  left  him  bj  his  parents, 
but  his  guardian  had  apprenticed  him  to  Shaw  as  farmer-boy  and  teacher, 
and  had  kept  the  fortune  for  himself.  Mr.  Shawns  large  farm  was  culti- 
▼ated  by  the  boys.  If  they  didn't  work  hard  enough  they  were  flogged, 
or  allowed  half  rations.  For  nearly  two  months  they  had  to  .work  at 
haying,  the  school  being  divided  into  throwers  and  rakers.  After  the 
haying,  old  Shaw  would  say  to  the  boys  in  the  writing-class,  *  I'll  not 
flog  the  rakers,  for  their  hands  are  sore  ;  but  woe  auto  you,  throwers  I' 

"  He  used  to  go  to  London  twice  a  year,  and  then  the  boys  had  to 
write  letters  telling  their  parents  what  a  good  man  Mr.  Shaw  was,  and 
how  kindly  he  treated  them.  Before  the  letters  were  written,  h'e  used  to 
say,  '  I  defy  a  boy  of  you  to  say  that  I  ever  took  away  a  collar,  shirt,  or 
e?en  a  pin  from  him  ;'  but  Mrs.  Shaw  always  did  that  part  of  the  busi- 
ness. When  in  London  he  quartered  at  the  Saracen's  Head.  Once  in 
three  weeks  the  boys  were  ranged  in  rows,  and  the  assistant  masters  went 
aroand  and  saw  whether  each  boy  had  his  lead  spoon,  fork  and  knife  in 
hand  ;  if  he  hadn't  them,  he  lost  his  pocket-money  for  two  or  three  months. 
After  the  publication  of  Nicholas  Kickleby,  Mr.  Shaw  lost  all  his  pay 
scholars,  and  so  he  apprenticed  his  apprenticed  schoolmasters  to  shoe- 
makers, blacksmiths,  and  carpenters.  Mrs.  Shaw  in  about  two  years 
afterward  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Her  contemptible  old  husband  died 
almost  an  idiot.  Helen  married  a  low  drinking  fellow  ;  Johnny  became  a 
London  loafer ;  and  the  second  son,  Jonathan,  who  studied  medicine, 
spent  whateyer  was  left  of  the  old  man's  property  among  his  fellow  stu- 
dents in  drinking  and  high  living  generally  ;  but  for  some  years  has  been 
the  village  physician  in  his  native  place,  Bows.  John  Brodle  actually 
existed  in  John  Boats,  the  village  shoemaker,  who  had  the  humane  habit 
of  helping  the  boys  in  running  away  from  *  Shaw's  dungeon,'  as  he  called 
the  school. 

**  When  a  boy  came  to  the  school,  his  clothes  and  other  things  were 
taken  possession  of  by  Mrs.  Shaw,  and  he  was  given  pants  of  leather 
which  had  been  worn  by  generations  of  boys  before  him,  and  which  had 
been  so  patched  with  different-colored  pieces  of  cloth  that  the  poor  school- 
boys mistakenly  called  them  '  Joseph's  coat  of  many  colors.'  When  Mr. 
Shaw  and  all  the  contemptible  tribe  of  Yorkshire  schoolmasters  had 
been  shown  ap  and  ruined  by  Dickens'  Nickleby,  the  London  Dispatch 
came  out,  advising  Shaw  and  his  fellow-sufferers  to  prosecute  Dickens  for 
libel  ;  but  my  brother  and  I,  who  by  bitter  experience  knew  the  truth  of 
Mr.  Dickens'  exposition,  wrote  to  the  editor  of  that  paper,  assuring  him 
that  the  book  was  almost  literally  true.  And  then  the  Dispatch  pitched  into 
Shaw  more  savagely  than  Dickens  had  done.  Nicholas  Nickleby,  or  rather 
a  jonog  Londoner,  came  into  the  school  as  assistant  teacher  after  I  lefU^ 
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CARBON  IN  YEGETATION— ITS  SOURCE. 

THE  great  source  of  carbon  to  vegetation  is  stated  by  chemists  to  be 
the  carbonic  acid  diffused  through  the  atmosphere.  It  is  ab??orbed 
by  the  leaves  of  growing  plants,  and  decomposed  in  them  tinder  the 
influence  of  light ;  and  while  a  portion  of  the  carbon  is  retained, 
oxygen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  carburetted  hydrogen  are  eliminated. 
Another  portion  of  carbonic  acid  is  supplied  to  the  roots  of  plants  in 
the  state  of  solution,  in  water  ;  but  this,  also,  is  chiefly  derived  froiif 
the  atmosphere,  being  washed  from  it  by  falling  rain. 

Tlie  amount  of  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  air  varies  with  the  sea- 
son, the  weather,  and  the  location  ;  the  proportion  being  greater  in  sum- 
mer than  in  winter,  at  night  than  by  day,  in  cloudy  weather  than  in  clear, 
and  greater  inland  than  at  sea.  Though  it  is  never  absent,  it  seldom  con- 
stitutes more  than  one  part  in  two  or  three  thousand  of  the  atmosphere  ; 
and  since  only  about  one-fourth  part  of  carbonic  acid  is  carbon,  the 
proportion  of  this  element  in  the  air  is  estimated  to  be,  on  an  average, 
but  little  more  than  one  part  in  ten  thousand.  Even  this  small  quan- 
tity is  not  considered  by  chemists  to  be  a  necessary  constituent  of  the  air  ; 
its  presence  is  merely  incidental,  and  is  attributed  mainly  to  the  secondary 
sources — combustion,  respiration,  and  decay.  It  is  true,  that  this  quantity, 
though  relatively  small,  is  actually  great,  when  we  consider  the  immenao 
bulk  of  the  atmosphere  ;  but  is  it  great  when  compared  with  the  vast 
requu'ements  of  vegetation  ?  Is  this  supply  commensurate  with  the 
demand  ?  It  may  be  ;  but  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  liberality  of  nature  in  other  instances.  Water,  also,  is  required  by 
vegetation,  and  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  carbon  ;  but  would  vege-* 
tation  flourish  in  an  atmosphere  containing  only  one  part  of  water  in 
ten  thousand  ?  The  average  proportion  of  water  in  the  air  is  more  than  a 
hundred  times  that  of  carbon ;  yet  this  is  not  sufficient  for  vegetation. 
An  almost  infinite  source  of  supply  is  afforded  by  the  saturated  ground 
and  the  waters  that  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  earth.  Now,  if  the 
moisture  in  the  air  is  not  enough  for  the  support  of  vegetation,  is  it  rea- 
sonable to  look  to  a  source  less  than  a  hundredth  part  as  great  for  the 
necessary  supply  of  carbon  ?  The  one  is  required  as  much  as  the  other  ; 
and  we  would  naturally  expect  that  the  supply  of  each  would  not  be  very 
unequal.  As  it  is,  we  must  either  suspect  nature  of  inconsistency,  or 
chemists  of  error  ;  and  surely  no  one  can  hesitate  between  the  two.  But, 
it  may  be  asked,  if  the  carbon  of  vegetation  does  not  come  from  the  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  atmosphere,  whence  does  it  come  ?     What  other  source 

n    there    be?      A  very  plausible  answer  to  this  question  has  been 
sted  by  Mr.   Henry  Kilgour,  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  pamphlet  re- 
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ceDtlj  published,  in  which  he  claims  that  nitrogen,  which  fonns  four- 
fifths  of  the  atmosphere,  is  not  an  element,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
but  is  carbonic  oxide  in  an  alotropic  state.  He  bases  his  argument 
upon  the  remarkable  correspondence  between  the  physical  and  chemi- 
cal properties  and  action  of  these  two  gases,  which  differ  no  more 
than  the  different  states  of  iron,  phosphorus,  and  other  well-known 
substances.  In  all  cases  in  which  thej  differ  in  the  intensity  of 
their  action,  carbonic  oxide  is  the  more  active  of  the  two ;  and  he  sup- 
poses that  nitrogen  is  carbonic  oxide  which  has  its  activity  diminished  by 
the  action  of  heat,  electricity,  or  some  other  force  not  at  present  known. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  supposed  elementary  character  of  nitro- 
gen has  been  called  in  question  ;  but  hitherto  no  experimental  proofs  have 
been  adduced  to  show  that  it  is  really  a  compound.  Mr.  Kilgour,  how- 
ever, offers  an  array  of  evidence  that  makes  it  appear  not  only  possible, 
but  quite  probable  that  his  theory  is  true.  If  it  is  correct,  it  will  clear 
up  many  doubtful  points  in  the  economy  of  nature,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  this  question  of  the  source  of  carbon  to  the  organic  world.  In- 
stead of  the  limited  and  accidental  supply  of  carbon  afforded  by  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  air,  we  are  now  directed  to  a  source  as  vast  as  the 
atmosphere  itself — ^more  than  three-tenths  of  which,  according  to  this 
theory,  is  carbon. 


^M^ 


WILLIAM  RAY'S  HISTORY  LESSON. 

William.  Come,  Ed.  I  what  are  you  doing  ?  Let's  have  a  game  of 
balL 

Edward,   I  can't.  Will.     I  must  learn  this  history  lesson. 

W,  A  fig  for  your  history  lesson  I  I've  learned  mine  long  ago. 

E,   What  I  already  ?     Are  you  sure  you  know  it  ? 

W,  Yes  ;  well  enough.  What's  the  use  of  staying  in  the  house  all 
the  morning  to  study  that  old  lesson  ? 

E.  Let's  hear  you  say  it. 

W,  Oh,  I  can't  bother.  I  know  it,  and  that's  enough.  We  have 
enough  of  reciting  in  the  class. 

E,  Just  try  it,  and  see  if  you  know  it  sure,    I  don't  believe  you  do. 

W.  I  say  I  do  ;  so  what's  the  use  of  saying  I  don't.  You  might  as 
well  tell  me  I  lie.  Don't  you  suppose  a  fellow  can  tell  whether  he  knows 
a  thing  or  not  ? 

E.  I  suppose  he  can — sometimes.  But  I  sha'u't  believe  that  you 
know  this  lesson  until  I  hear  you  recite  it.  I'm  sure  /don't  know  it,  and 
IVe  studied  it  twice  as  much  as  you  have. 
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W.  Well,  try  me  and  see.  But  just  let  me  look  at  the  book  a  minute 
to  see  how  it  begins.     [LooksJ] 

[Enter  James^  quietly,] 

"  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  of  September  the — the — 
Early  on  the  morning  of — [Hesitates^  hangs  hi^  head  and  moves  his 
lips  OS  i/  repeating  to  himself.] 

E,   Well ;  go  on. 

W,  The — Oh  !  I  know  now  !  "  The  British,  under  General  Mont- 
clam — " 

E.    [Laughing.]  Breakfasted  on  chowder,  I  suppose. 

W.  I  wou^t  say  another  word,  if  you  don't  stop  laughing.  It's  mean 
to  laugh,  when  a  fellow  miscalls  a  word. 

E.  Well ;  I  won't  laugh  any  more,  if  I  can  help  it.  Come,  begin 
again.  You'd  better  try  this  verse :  "  General  Wolfe,  with  an  army 
of  eight  thousand  men — " 

W.  Oh,  yes !  I  know.  **  General  Wolfe,  with  an  army  of  eight  thou- 
sand men,  scalded  the  Heights  of  Abu^am."  What  are  you  laughing 
at? 

E.  [Laughing.]  Come,  now  ;  that's  fine  I  Scalded  the  Heights  of 
Abiram.    Where  did  you — 

JF".   I  say  it's  in  my  book,  now,  just  so  I     See  if  it  isn't  I 

E.   Well,  look  and  see  ;  s-c-a-1-e-d.    What  does  that  spell  ? 

W.  Scaled^  of  course.  Well,  I  thought  I  was  right.  Oh  !  Abraham. 
Any  way,  there  isn't  much  difTerence  ;  and  what's  the  use  of  being  so 
mighty  particular  about  a  word  or  two.  History  is  a  mean  thing  to  learn 
anyhow. 

E.  That's  a  fact,  Will.  It  is  a  mean  thing  to  learn  anyhow^  but  a 
yery  pleasant  thing  to  learn  right.  But  let  me  ask  you  a  few  questions. 
Who  commanded  the  English  ? 

W.  Ha  !  aint  you  smart  ?  Don't  you  think  you've  got  me  now  ?  There 
wasn't  any  English  there  ! 

E.    [After  a  quiet  laugh.]     Well,  then,  who  did  fight  there  ? 

W.  Why,  the  British  and  the  French. 

E.  Who  commanded  the  French  ? 

W.    General  Wolfe. 

E.   What  became  of  him  ? 

W.  He  was  killed,  wasn't  he  ?  Oh !  I  know  the  lesson  now !  He 
was  mortally  wounded — and — (drawling  and  speaking  as  though  the 
words  were  one  sentence) — *'  They  fly  who  fly  said  the  dying  hero  the 
French  said  a  soldier  then  I  die  content  said  the  hero  and  immediately 
expired." 

E.  That's  it,  exactly!  You  do  know  a  thing  or  two,  don't  you?  But 
never  mind  those  old  wars  and  dead  heroes.  Let's  talk  about  our  own 
war.    You  read  the  papers,  don't  you,  Will  ? 
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W,  Of  coarse  I  do !  Do  you  think  I'm  a  spooney,  because  I  missed  a 
word  or  two  in  my  history  lesson  ? 

E,  What  do  you  think  of  General  Grant's  report  ? 

W.   I  thought  it  was  a  very  good  thing  ;  didn't  you  ? 

E,  Yes,  very.  That  account  of  the  battle  of  Baltimore  was  splen- 
did, wasn't  it  ? 

Jameit  [Stepping  for laard.']     The  battle  of — 

E,  Be  quiet,  James!  Let  us  alone.  I'll  go  with  you  directly.  [To 
William.']  Didn't  you  read  the  report  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  after 
Grant  took  command,  and  all  about  the  terrible  battle  at  Baltimore, 
where  tlie  Alabama  was  sunk  and  the  Monitor  did  such  execution  ? 

W.   Well — no — not — quite — all — of — it ;  but  it  was  dreadful,  wasn't 

it? 

E.  It  was  that !  You  remember  that  splendid  charge  that  the  rebels 
made  just  as  the  gunboats  came  round  Cape  Hatteras  and  opened  fire  on 
them.     They  had  just  crossed  the  Gbickamauga,  and — 

W.  Yes,  I  remember  ;  but  I  read  it  in  a  hurry,  and  may  have  for- 
gotten some  parts. 

J.   Come,  Ed.,  that's  too  much  !    There — 

E.  Keep  still,  Jim  ;  there's  time  enough.  I'll  come  out  all  right.  [  To 
W^liam.]  You  see.  General  Scott  came  up  to  the  rebels,  who  had  -about 
a  million  of  men  strongly  posted  along  Tennessee.  The  fight  lasted 
three  days,  you  remember,  and  our  troops  were  being  overpowered,  when 
Grant  came  up  with  half  a  million  of  men,  and,  dashing  into  the  thickest . 
of  the  fight,  rallied  our  forces  ;  and,  when  the  monitors  came  up,  drove 
the  rebels  across  the  Chickahominy,  and  took  the  most  of  'em  prisoners, 
and —  • 

W.  Yes,  I  know  ;  I  remember  all  about  it.  But,  you  see,  I  must  go, 
now.     Tom's  waiting  for  me.  [Exit. 

E.  Well  ;  I  think  you'd  better  go.  [Calling  after  him  J]  Say  I 
Can't  you  6i)end  time  some  rainy  Saturday  to  write  a  history  of  the 
war  ?  You'd  m9.ke  a  capital  hand  ;  you  have  such  an  excellent  memory, 
and — 

J.  Don't  be  so  hard  on  the  poor  fellow,  Ed.,  if  he  is  a  fool  and 
won't  own  it.    What  possessed  you  to  lie  so  ? 

E.  I  didn't  lie.  He  said  he  had  read  Grant's  report,  and  I  said  he 
knew  80  and  so,  then.   He  did  all  the  lying. 

e/l   It  was  laughable,  I  confess  ;  but  was  it  fair  ? 

E.  Well,  no  ;  perhaps  not.  But  it  was  as  near  the  truth  as  he  would 
have  got  if  he  had  the  report  for  a  lesson.  He  pretends  to  know  so 
mnch  that  I  can't  help  running  him  a  little  sometimes.  There  goes  the 
first  bell !  If  I  don't  make  up  for  lost  time.  Will  may  give  me  a  hint  to 
mind  my  own  lessbns  more,  and  his  less. 

Jl  And  I  too.    I  came  in  to  study. 
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JULIAN  GUEDON :  SCHOOLMASTER. 


Chapter  IV. 

THE   SECOND   DAY. 

THE  close  of  the  first  day^s  exercises  found  me  exhansted,  withont 
havlnp^  eucoantercd  opposition  or  defiance.  It  was  the  weariness  of 
my  struggle  with  an  imperturbable  stupidity,  the  downfall  of  my  high  hopea 
and  boundless  aspirations.  I  had  imagined  myself  the  center  of  a  circle  of 
youthful  minds,  all  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  all  with  appetites 
sharpened  by  a  taste  at  the  Pierian  spring,  and  anxious  to  quaff  huge 
draughts  of  its  life-bestowing  waters.  I  had  scarcely  been  conscious  of 
these  hopes  till  now  that  they  were  destroyed,  and  I  stood  sorrowful  amid 
their  ruins.    I  wished  myself  again  in  the  classic  shades  of  Ehntown. 

But  the  atmosphere  of  that  cheerful  home,  and  a  night  of  quiet  slumber, 
remoTed  despondency  and  restored  my  equilibrium.  I  returned  with  fresh 
courage  to  the  duties  of  the  second  day.  I  was  now  better  prepared  for 
what  I  was  to  encounter,  because  better  informed.  I  had,  howeyer;  an- 
other Jesson  to  learn,  for  which  I  was  utterly  unprepared.  One  by  one 
my  scholars  came  in.  Few  were  waiting  for  me:  they  had,  to-day,  no 
curiosity  to  gratify. 

On  the  previous  day  I  made  out  a  list  of  needful  books  for  each  pupil, 
and  sent  it  to  the  parents,  with  a  request  that  they  might  be  procured  as 
soon  as  possible.  This  morning  nearly  every  scholar  brought  a  message 
to  the  effect  that  his  father  or  mother  thought  it  unnecessary  to  purchase 
more  books.  Those  he  had,  had  always  been  deemed  suflBcient  by  other 
teachers,  and  his  "  schooling "  was  going  to  cost  enough  without  throwing 
away  money  on  a  parcel  of  new  books. 

I  was  dismayed.  Making  bricks  without  straw  was  an  easy  task,  I 
thought,  compared  with  mine.  My  sole  appliances  and  apparatus  con- 
sisted of  these  tattered  volumes,  in  their  depressing  variety,  a  huge  wal- 
nut ruler,  a  leaden  inkstand,  and  a  thick  willow  withe,  which  substituted 
the  conventional  **  birch.''  I  had  not  a  chart,  nor  even  a  blackboard. 
I  concealed  my  dismay,  however,  and  returning  some  trifling  answer  to 
each  message,  I  resolved  to  consult  Deacon  Lawrence  before  proceeding 
further. 

I  commenced  the  exercises  of  the  school  by  reading  a  brief  portion  of 
the  ]New  Testament,  and  then  requesting  the  children  to  repeat  with  me 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  I  had  learned  that  it  had  been  customary  in  the 
s(!hool  to  o[>en  the  exercises  with  prayer,  and  as  I  had  no  gift  for  extem- 
poraneous petition  I  preferred  to  use  the  divinely  appointed  words.  My 
request  was  followed  by  an  exchange  of  gknees,  and  an  audible  **  snicker" 
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running  ronnd  the  whole  school-room.  Only  one  popil  followed  my 
example  and  knelt,  and  bat  fire  or  six 'voices  followed  mj  utterance.  I 
was  wise  enough  to  make  no  allusion  to  this  when  I  rose,  but  I  determined 
to  do  so  on  some  future  occasion,  and  to  urge  compliance  with  mj  reqn^t. 
I  now  observed,  for  the  first  time,  the  scholar  who  had  knelt  with  me. 
This  was  her  first  day,  and  my  duty  was  to  examine  the  books  she  had 
brought,  and  to  assign  her  lessons. 

She  was  a  fair,  delicate  child,  of  perhaps  twelve  years  of  age.  ller 
Ibatares,  with  a  child's  prcttiness,  were  refined  in  expression.  Her  hair 
was  smoothly  brushed,  and  covered  by  a  net,  such  as  was  then  worn  by 
little  girls.  Her  dress  was  such  as  was  worn  by  my  sister  Emma^s  pnpils, 
of  Elmtown.  She  was  evidently  a  new-comer,  transplanted  from  some  city 
mt  h^rge  town,  and  in  utter  contrast  with  the  little  girls  by  whom  she  was 
suTOunded.  She  differed  from  them  in  dress  and  mien  no  more  than  in 
quality.  Her  modesty  was  unlike  their  rustic  shyness.  Her  delicate,  but 
not  sickly  fairness,  unlike  their  ruddy  health.  Not  prettier  than  half  a 
doiea  others,  she  was  graceful  where  they  were  hoydenish,  low-voiced 
where  they  were  boisterous,  sprightly  where  they  were  rude.  And  yet  it 
was  a  difference  to  be  felt  more  than  seen.  I  saw  at  once  that  this  was 
the  diild  of  a  cultivated  mother,  and  that  to  have  her  for  my  pupil  must 
be  a  gain  to  me. 

I  asked  her  the  usual  questions.  She  gave  her  name  as  Mary  Lee ;  and, 
in  her  clear  childish  voice,  she  told  me  about  her  studies,  and  how  far  she 
had  advanced  m  the  text-books,  which  filled  the  neat  satchel.  Setting  her 
some  tasks  for  the  day,  I  turned  away. 

Two  new  boys,  big,  burly  fellows,  had  joined  the  school.  One  had  a 
shock  of  red  hair,  standing  out  like  an  aureola  around  his  freckled  face, 
large,  flapping  ears,  and  small,  deep-set  eyes,  of  the  color  of  pale  sherry. 
The  other  was  dark,  sallow,  and  sullen,  with  eyes  of  velvet  blackness,  and 
hair  as  black,  perfectly  straight,  and  falling,  a-la-Chadband,  down  each 
lank  cheek,  and  over  the  retreating  forehead.    I  foreboded  mischief. 

Both  looked  defiantly — the  one  active,  the  other  sullen. 

Red  haur  informed  me,  in  a  high,  squeaking  voice,  that  he  expected  to 
read  in  the  "  Testament."  He  might  do  some  sums,  and  get  a  "  jography 
lesson  sometimes."  Black  hair  brought  an  ancient  arithmetic,  of  a  sort 
which  I  had  condemned  the  day  before,  and  "reckoned  he  might  parse  a 
Bttle." 

I  qnietly  informed  the  one  that  the  New  Testament  would  not  be  used 
as  a  leading-book  in  the  school,  and  told  the  other  that  he  must  bring  an- 
other  arithmetic.  I  turned  away,  knowing  that  the  struggle  had  begun. 
Was  I  to  be  master  or  to  be  mastered  ?  It  is  no  shame  to  me  now,  to 
say  that,  boy  as  I  was,  and  brave  enough  at  heart,  I  trembled  inwardly. 
I  was  a  stripling  and  a  student.  Physically,  these  boys,  neither  of  them 
as  old  as  myself,  were  my  superioni.    In  a  moral  contest,  I  should  doubt- 
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less  come  off  conqueror.    But  if  the  strife  was  to  be  decided  bj  mnscley  I 
knew  thai  I  should  be  but  as  an  infant  in  the  hands  of  either  of  them. 

I  proceeded  quietly  with  my  duties,  but  before  the  morning  sessioo 
closed,  I  perceived  that  the  leaven  of  insubordination  was  ^reading.  En- 
tirely new  to  my  present  duties,  I  felt  unable  to  act  without  a  guide,  and 
resolved  to  do  nothing  until  I  had  consulted  my  good  friend  the  deacon. 
I  knew  that  I  had  but  the  alternative  of  maintaining  my  authority  or 
abandoning  my  engagement. 

It  was  not  a  happy  morning  that  I  spent  listening  to  the  dromng  voices, 
of  the  children,  slowly  making  their  way  through  their  reading  lessons ; 
although  at  another  time  there  might  have  been  much  to  touch  my  keen 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  in  this  monotonous  measuring  off  of  the  stilted 
platitudes,  and  high-sounding  moral  and  philosophical  lessons  of  the 
English  Reader,  evidently  without  the  slightest  comprehension  of  their 
meaning. 

On  the  whole,  however,  I  was  glad  that  this  opposition  had  met  me 
upon  the  threshold  of  my  new  career,  that  I  had  not  been  lulled  into  false 
security,  only  to  be  awakened  by  an  unexpected  blow.  By  the  next  day 
I  should  be  prepared  to  meet  my  foes,  or,  finding  them  too  strong  for  me, 
to  withdraw  without  coming  to  a  struggle.  Of  this  latter  course,  how- 
ever, I  would  not  think.  I  was  unwilling  to  show  myself  a  coward,  and 
certainly  I  did  not  feel  like  one.  We  were  a  quiet  unaggressive  race,  the 
Qurdons ;  but  Some  noted  soldier-blood,  as  well  as  that  of  a  missionary 
who  had  fought  the  good  fight  with  as  unflinching  courage,  had  descended 
to  me  through  my  mother's  veins.  Should  I  flee  before  these  rustic 
youths,  brutal  through  ignorance,  and  with  only  the  brute's  unreasoning 
courage? 

At  noon,  such  of  the  pupils  as  resided  near  went  home  for  dinner,  but 
nearly  all  remained.  After  dinner,  the  boys  played  noisily  outside,  and 
the  girls  gathered  in  tittering  groups  within.  I  ate  the  apple-pie  and 
doughnuts  that  Mrs.  Lawrence  had  provided,  and  then  turned  to  the 
copy-books  which  had  accumulated  upon  my  desk. 

It  was  a  part  of  my  duties,  I  found,  to  "set"  copies — ^to  write  straight 
marks,  or  ''pot-hooks  and  hangers,"  in  the  books  of  the  little  ones,  and 
some  moral  or  proverbial  sentiment  in  those  of  the  elder  pupils. 

At  intervals,  while  engaged  in  this  task,  the  window  near  my  desk  was 
darkened,  and  looking  up  I  caught  Red-head  with  his  nose  flattened 
against  the  pane  till  it  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  huge  white  dot  in  the 
center  of  his  glowing  visage,  while  his  fiery  eyes  shot  at  me  gleams,  half 
malicious,  half  mischievous.  Peace  was  my  policy  for  this  day,  however, 
and  I  took  no  notice.  When  the  recess  was  over,  and  the  school  called, 
he  and  his  companion  had  disappeared.  As  my  trusty  lieutenant,  Robert 
Lawrence,  was  also  absent,  having  gone  to  the  nearest  town  to  purchase 
books  for  his  winter  studies,  I  was  well-pleased  to  insure  this  cessation  of 
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hostilitieB.  The  afternoon  passed  quietly  with  the  writing  lessons,  the  re- 
hearsal of  the  tasks  learned  in  the  morning,  and  a  brief  "talk"  by  myself 
upon  the  rudiments  of  geography.  At  the  close,  I  congratulated  myself 
OB  detecting  a  freshening  air  of  interest  in  the  school 


Chapter  V. 

A   CONSULTATION   AND   A   CRISIS. 

That  night  I  had  my  promised  consultation  with  Deacon  Lawrence. 

He  had  heard  of  my  difficulties  from  the  children  who  had  hastened  home 
to  tell  him  that  none  of  the  scholars  were  going  to  get  new  books,  and 
that  Jim  Howland  and  Andrew  Haight  had  come  to  school  *'  a  purpose" 
to  make  a  disturbance  : — how  they  had  uttered  many  disparaging  criti- 
cisms upon  my  white  hands  and  teeth,  my  well-brushed  hair,  and  especially 
upon  ray  "  boughten  clothes  f  and  if  they  had  not  been  seduced  away 
bj  a  dog-fight  in  the  neighborhood,  they  would  have  broken  out  during 
t^  afternoon.  Thus  I  found  him  well-informed  upon  the  ''  situation,"  and 
able  to  appreciate  its  dangers  and  difficulties. 

"  I  see  that' they  mean  trouble,"  said  the  deacon,  "Tliere  was  some 
dissatisfoction  in  the  district  when  we  hired  you  ;  for  your  price,  though  I 
dare  say  it  looks  small  enough  to  you,  was  larger  than  we  are  used  to 
paying;  and  they  expected  you,  as  a  'college  larnt'  youth,  to  put  on 
airs.  Even  Mr.  Lee,  who  has  been  about  a  year  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
has  always  regretted  the  poor  schools,  was  opposed  to  your  coming.  But 
111  bring  you  through.  Hold  your  own.  Be  mild,  but  decided,  and  con- 
Tinoe  them  that  whateyer  requirements  you  make  are  really  made  for  the 
good  of  the  scholars,  and  the  opposition  will  cease." 

"Bat  about  these  boys?''  I  asked,  seeing  that  the  good  deacon  had 
strayed  into  generalities. 

"Wall"  he  answered,  judicially,  "they  mean  mischief,  that's  certain, 
bat  they  shan't  do  much  while  I'm  trustee.  Howland  don't  belong  to 
this  deestrict,  anyhow,  and  I'll  turn  him  out,  he's  no  right  there ;  and 
Haight's  afcard  of  his  guardeen,  who's  threatened,  afore  now,  to  take  him 
orer  to  the  riyer  and  'printlce  him  to  a  trade.  I  ain't  afeered  but  what  I 
can  manage  'em  both." 

"  And  about  the  books  ?  Without  apparatus  or  text-books,  without 
even  a  blackboard,  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  do  jnstice  either  to  myself  or 
to  the  pupils.  I  did  succeed  in  arousing  their  attention  to-day  by  a  talk 
aboat  geography,  but  I  can  hardly  succeed  in  teaching  them  much  with. 
oat  means  of  illustration." 

"  Wal,  wal !  we'll  see  about  that,  too.  You  young  folks  are  awful  go- 
ahead,  and  think  you  know  more  than  all  the  old  ones.  What's  the 
matter  with  the  books,  hey  f " 
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''They  are  old  and  ragged,  and  in  every  way  behmd  the  tiroes.  And 
they  are  of  sach  yarious  kinds  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  classes,  and 
thos  waken  a  sense  of  emulation.  Let  us  have  modem  books,  and  I'll  en- 
gage that  the  scholars  will  progress  twice  as  fast  as  will  be  possible  with  the 
present  arrangement,  or  want  of  arrangement.  Yon  expect  a  mechanic, 
when  yon  hire  him,  f o  work  with  good  tools,  and  you  would  not  expect  a 
[)loughman  to  scratch  the  ground  with  a  crooked  stick.  How,  then,  can 
you  expect  me  to  cultivate  these  young  minds,  or  to  build  up  a  fair  fabric 
of  knowledge  for  them,  with  worn-out  and  useless  implements  ?" 

''By  George!''  exclaimed  the  deacon,  and  this  was  his  worst  oath, 
"  you're  right,  boy  1  I — I  mean,  Mr.  Gurdon — but  you  look  so  young, 
I  forget  sometimes.  I'll  tell  'em  this,  and  I  do  believe  yon  mean  to  do 
the  fair  thing  by  us  all.  They  can  afford  to  pay  something  for  a  teacher 
who  cares  about  the  scholars'  lamin'  something,  and  they  shall.  The 
trustees  can  order  a  change  of  books  in  the  school,  and  it  shall  be  done." 

From  this  speech  I  learned  two  thmgs  :  that  the  deacon  had  been  at- 
tached to  the  old  ways,  was  a  little  jealous  of  newfangled  notions;  and 
that  I  had  made  a  convert  of  him.  I  thought  it  best  to  conclude  the 
conversation  by  saying  that  I  had  a  number  of  charts  and  maps  at  home, 
which  I  would  send  for,  if  he  would  agree  to  have  a  blackboard  made  at 
once.  And,  as  he  assented  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness,  I  thought  it  best 
to  say  no  more,  but  turned  to  Robert,  who  was  waiting  for  help  in  his 
Latin  lesson. 

In  the  morning,  the  deacon  informed  me  that  he  should  call  a  school- 
meeting  that  night,  and  handed  me  a  written  notice,  which  Robert  was  to 
put  up  on  the  school-house  door. 

"  I've  got  the  rhcumatiz  terribly  this  mornmg,"  he  said,  "  or  I'd  come 
down  and  see  how  you  git  along.  But  I  will  try  and  git  well  enough  to 
go  to  the  meeting  to-night.  I  reckon  them  boys  won't  trouble  you  to- 
day.    Try  and  git  along  peaceable,  anyhow,  till  after  to-night." 

With  this  injunction,  I  proceeded  to  my  third  day's  duties. 


Mr.  Naudin,  whose  essays  have  been  published  in  the  Comptea-BenduB 
ef  the  French  Academy,  has  been  applying  Darwin's  animal  theory  to 
plants,  and  has  been  eminently  successful.  He  has  conducted  numerous 
investigations  upon  the  hybridism  of  plants,  and  he  informs  us  that  plants 
submitted  to  cidture  give  rise  to  new  forms,  which  at  length,  either  by 
artificial  or  natural  selection,  acquire  stability,  and  are  even  reproduced  as 
if  they  were  genuine  species.  He  has  concluded — and  his  observations 
seem  to  warrant  his  conclusions — that  individual  plants  produced  by  cul- 
tivation, after  a  certain  period,  become  as  stable  as  real  species,  and  de- 
serve to  be  ranked  among  them. 
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THE  TEACHER  IN  THE  SICK-ROOM. 

BE  not  snrprised,  gentle  reader ;  we  have  not  made  a  mistake.  We 
do  not  mean  the  physician  or  the  narse  in  the  sick-room  ;  they,  of 
conrse,  will  be  there.  Bat  we  mean  this :  in  many  sick-rooms  the 
teacher  should  be  a  frequent  visitor. 

Onr  mission  is  to  benefit  children  ;  and  wherever  they  are  to  be  found, 
there  we  should  seek  them.  Not  many  of  us  will  pass  through  our  win- 
t(»^term  without  missing  first  one  and  then  another  from  the  class 
and  the  school-room.  Inquire,  and  you  will  be  told  they  are  sick.  They 
nmj  not  be  very  ill ;  they  may  be  in  their  places  again  in  a  few  days  ; 
jet  these  absent  ones  must  not  be  neglected. 

We  must  visit  them  in  their  chambers  of  suffering.  We  must  let 
them  see  and  feel  how  much  we  care  for  them,  how  deeply  we  are 
intereated  in  them.  Go  in  with  a  bright,  cheery  smile,  with  sympathy 
in  your  heart  and  voice  ;  talk  with  them  pleasantly  for  a  little  while, 
tell  them  sometliing  amusing  if  you  can,  try  to  do  something  for  their 
comfort,  and  both  you  and  they  will  be  the  better  for  your  visit. 

When  any  of  my  own  pupils  are  detained  from  school  by  sickness 
they  are  sure  of  an  early  call  from  their  teacher ;  they  know  she  will 
come.  The  frequent  greeting  of  the  mother  is,  "  Good-evening,  Miss 
Murray ;  Fanny  is  expecting  you  ;"  or  if,  perchance,  I  have  been  pre- 
vented from  going  as  soon  as  usual,  it  will  be,  ''  I  am  glad  to  see  you, 
Miss  Murray  ;  Lizzie  has  been  wondering  why  you  did  not  come  ;"  and 
the  brightening  eyes  of  the  little  invalid,  and  their  smiles  of  wel- 
come, show  that  they  do  not  consider  it  a  mere  visit  of  ceremony. 

Not  long  since,  a  favorite  pupil,  who  had  been  teaching  in  a  neighbor- 
ing town,  came  home  very  sick.  I  did  not  hear  of  it  for  several  days, 
bat  called  as  soon  as  I  did.  Her  first  words  were,  ''I  am  so  glad  you 
have  come ;  I  did  not  feel  as  if  it  was  quite  home  until  I  had  seen  you." 
Now,  would  not  any  teacher  be  gratified  by  such  an  assurance  of  even 
one  pupil's  regard  ?         « 

Bat,  besides  going,  I  often  take  with  me  something  to  amuse  or  interest 
the  sick  ones ;  something  to  occupy  their  minds  for  a  little  while,  and 
make  them  forget  their  suffering.  Sometimes  it  will  be  a  child's  paper,  a 
set  of  pretty  cards,  or  a  picture-book ;  sometimes  a  new  magazine,  an 
album  of  choice  pictures,  or  any  thing  I  may  have  that  is  new,  rare,  or 
cnrionfl ;  and,  again,  flowers  or  fruit,  or  some  little  delicacy  to  tempt  a 
di^^tj  palate.  A  rare  flower  m  winter,  or  a  few  early  violets  in  spring, 
will  often  carry  fragrance  and  brightness  into  the  dreary  chamber,  and 
hopefhl  thoughts  to  its  sick  and  weary  inmate. 
No  heart,  especially  no  child's  heart,  is  insensible  to  kindness  ;  and  the 
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little  attentious  that  may  be  shown  to  a  sick  pnpil  will  often — I  belieTe, 
always — ^be  productive  of  permanent  good.  The  susceptible  nature  of 
youth  highly  appreciates  such  evidence  of  tender  consideration.  It 
awakens  a  new  sense  of  the  teacher's  interest  in  them,  and  inspires  a  new 
faith  in  the  teacher's  efforts  for  their  improvement.  The  return  to  the 
school-room  of  a  pupil  who,  during  sickness,  has  been  affectionately 
yisited,  is  often  marked  by  a  more  earnest  effort  to  perform  faithfully 
all  school  duties  than  has  ever  before  been  manifested,  while  a  new 
light  in  the  eyes  shows  that  now,  indeed,  the  teacher  is  regarded  as  a 
friend. 

Children  do  not  stop  to  reason  about  these  things.  Love  b^ets  love  ; 
and  when  they  once  feel  that  a  teacher  really  cares  for  them,  their  affec- 
tion is  spontaneously  given. 

Then,  when  a  teacher,  by  genuine  courtesy,  both  in  and  out  of  school, 
has  won  the  hearts  of  his  pupils,  he  may  mold  them  as  he  will.  Their 
desire  to  please  him  will  know  no  Kmits.  He  may  lead  them  to  any 
height  of  mental  attainment  of  which  they  are  capable ;  and,  better 
than  all,  he  may  guide  them  in  paths  of  moral  truth  and  purity,  and 
impress  lessons  of  heavenly  wisdom  upon  hearts  that  are  ready  to  receive 
and  profit  by  his  teachings. 

Another^  and  perhaps  not  a  secondary  consideration,  is  that  children, 
ever  more  ready  to  learn  from  example  than  from  precept,  will  insensibly 
adopt  the  habits  of  those  whom  they  love  and  esteem.  The  little 
amenities  and  charities  of  life  have  a  charm  for  their  young  hearts  that 
needs  but  the  encouragement  of  example  to  win  them  to  all  good  and 
kindly  deeds. 


He  whose  sympathies  with  nature  have  taught  him  to  feel  that  there  is 
a  fellowship  between  all  God's  creatures,  to  love  the  brilliant  ore  better 
than  the  dull  ingot ;  iodic  silver  and  crystalized  red  copper  better  than  the 
shillings  and  pennies  forged  from  them  by  the  coiner's  cunning  ;  a  vener- 
able oak-tree  than  the  brandy  cask  whose  staves  are  spht  out  firom  its 
heart-wood  ;  a  bed  of  anemones,  hepaticas,  or  wood  violets,  than  the  leeks 
and  onions  which  he  may  grow  on  the  soil  and  in  the  air  they  made  fra- 
grant ;  he  who  has  enjoyed  that  special  training  of  the  heart  and  intellect 
which  can  be  acquired  only  in  the  unviolated  sanctuaries  of  nature, 
**  where  man  is  distant,  but  God  is  near,"  will  not  rashly  assert  his  right 
to  extirpate  a  tribe  of  harmless  vegetables  barely  because  their  products 
neither  tickle  his  palate  nor  fill  his  pocket ;  and  his  regret  at  the  dwin- 
dling area  of  the  forest  solitude  will  be  augmented  by  the  reflection  that 
the  nurslings  of  the  woodland  perieh  with  the  pines,  the  oaks,  and  the 
beeches  that  sheltered  them. — Marsh  :  ''  Man  and  Nature." 
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DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  EARTH— HOW  ASCERTAINED. 

TO  many  it  is  a  matter  of  mystery  how  such  facts  as  the  exact 
dimensions  of  the  globe  oh  which  we  live,  its  distance  from  the  son, 
nnd  the  magnitude  of  the  sun,  are  ascertained.  It  is  supposed  that  none 
bat  astronomers  and  profound  mathematicians  can  understand  such  mat- 
ters. This  is  a  mistake.  For,  although  we  may  not  have  the  ability  of 
a  Newcomen  or  a  Watts  to  invent  a  steam-engine,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  understand  its  operations  after  it  is  invented.  So  it 
is  with  the  world.  We  may  understand  the  methods  employed  to  ascer- 
tain its  magnitude,  without  being  gifted  with  the  mind  of  a  Herschel  or  a 
Newton.  The  earth  is  so  large  that  we  can  not  grasp  it,  and  so  diversi- 
fied with  land  and  water,  mountain  and  valley,  that  we  can  not  walk  about 
it  in  a  direct  line  to  measure  its  circumference  ;  nor  can  we  penetrate 
through  it  to  ascertain  its  diameter ;  nor  recede  from  it,  to  take  such  obser- 
Tations  as  would  enable  a  land-surveyor  to  •tell  the  height  of  an  object  on 
the  opposite  side  of  a  river.  Some  other  contrivance  must  be  resorted  to, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  desured  information.  If  the  earth  were  strictly  a 
sphere,  the  measurement  of  any  of  its  great  circles,  such  as  the  equator  or 
a  meridian,  would  give  its  ckcumference  ;  or,  as  all  circles,  from  the  ring 
which  adorns  a  lady's  finger  to  the  meridian  which  surrounds  the  world, 
are  supposed  to  be  divided  into  360  equal  parts,  called  degrees,  it  is  evident 
that  if  we  knew  the  length  of  one  degree  of  a  circle  we  could  obtain  the 
circumference.  But  how  shall  we  know  how  much  of  the  earth^s  surface 
corresponds  to  one  degree  of  its  meridian  ?  The  reader  will  please  ac- 
company me  on  an  huaginary  journey  ;  but,  before  our  departure,  we  will 
.  stroll  out  into  the  open  fields,  and,  on  some  gentle  eminence,  will  pause 
to  survey  the  beauty  of  the  azure  vault  above  and  around  us,  glittering 
with  stars.  We  shall  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  sensation  that  we 
arc  standing  in  the  center  of  a  vast  dome,  with  its  base  resting  on  the 
horizon,  and  its  summit  directly  over  our  heads.  Now,  let  us  find  the 
North  Polar  Star,  by  whose  guidance  the  wanderer  in  northern  latitudes  is 
directed.  To  do  this,  we  must  turn  to  that  conspicuous  object  in  the 
northern  heavens,  the  "  Dipper,"  a  part  of  the  constellation  known  as  the 
Great  Bear. 

The  two  stars  opposite  the  side  of  the  Dipper  to  which  the  handle  is  at- 
tached, are  called  the  "  Pointers,"  because  almost  in  a  right  line  through 
them  may  be  found  the  Polar  Star.  The  Pointers  are  five  degrees  apart,  a 
convenient  measuring  rule  to  find  the  number  of  degrees  that  one  star  is  from 
another,  or  that  a  star  is  from  the  zenith  or  from  the  horizon.  Looking 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  Pointers,  and  about  four  times  the  space 
between  them,  or  about  20"",  we  shall  find  the  object  of  our  search.    It  is 
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not  a  very  large  or  brilliant  star ;  jet  is  larger  and  more  conspicuous 
than  any  of  the  stars  in  its  immediate  yieinity. 

Having  found  the  star  toward  which  the  North  Pole  of  the  earth  is 
directed,  and  measuring  its  distance  from  the  horizon  by  the  space 
between  the  Pointers,  we  find  that  it  is  about  40^  from  the  horizon. 

We  now  set  out  on  our  contemplated  voyage,  traveling  directly  south — 
that  is,  on  a  meridian  of  the  earth — until  we  have  gone  over  a  distance 
of  seventy  miles.  Looking  back  on  the  North  Star,  we  find  it  one  degree 
nearer  the  horizon  than  when  we  started.  We  travel  another  seventy 
miles.  Our  guide  is  two  degrees  nearer  the  horizon.  Reflecting  on  the 
cause  of  this,  we  conclude  that  we  must  have  traveled  two  degrees  south 
on  a  meridian  to  cause  the  Polar  Star  to  sink  two  degrees  toward  the 
northern  horizon.  Such  is  the  fact ;  every  degree  of  seventy  miles  (or^ 
more  correctly,  of  69^  miles)  traveled  toward  the  south  will  make  the 
star  appear  one  degree  nearer  the  horizon,  until  we  reach  tha  equotor, 
when  it  will  be  seen  glimmering  on  the  verge  of  the  northern  horizon. 

Continuing  our  journey  southward,  and  leaving  the  star  which  has  so 
far  been  our  companion  to  sink  from  our  view,  we  pass  through  the 
southern  regions,  and  around  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  northward, 
until  we  reach  the  equator,  when  our  long-lost  star  will  again  appear. 
It  will  continue  to  rise  as  we  advance,  until  we  reach  the  north  pole, 
when  it  will  appear  exactly  over  our  heads,  or  in  the  zenith.  Pursuing 
our  journey  southward  and  homeward,  the  star  gradually  sinking,  we  ar- 
rive at  the  city  of  New  York,  41°  degrees  north  latitude,  with  the  Polar 
Star  41®  degrees  from  the  horizon. 

Sufficient,  it  is  presumed,  has  been  said  to  show  that  we  must  look  to 
the  stars  to  tell  us  the  length  of  the  degrees  of  our  meridians.  Let  us 
select  some  point,  on  an  open  plain,  that  shall  have  a  star  exactly  in  the 
zenith.  Then  the  distance,  either  directly  north  or  south  of  this  station, 
that  will  cause  the  star  chosen  for  our  observation  to  appear  just  one  degree 
north  or  south  of  the  observer,  will  be  the  length  of  a  degree  on  the 
earth^s  surface,  which  multiplied  by  360,  if  the  earth  were  strictly  a  sphere, 
would  give  its  circumference.  Such,  in  the  main,  are  the  means  em- 
ployed to  find  the  dimensions  of  the  world.  But,  in  measuring  these 
degrees  or  arcs  of  a  meridian,  it  was  found,  by  a  series  of  observa- 
tions, in  different  countries,  in  different  latitudes,  and  by  different  mathe- 
maticians, that  the  degrees  differed  slightly  in  length,  gradually  increasing 
from  the  equator  toward  the  polar  regions,  which  proved  that  the  earth, 
iustead  of  being  a  sphere,  is  what  mathematicians  call  an  oblate  spheroid. 

Only  one  arc  of  a  meridian  has  been  measured  in  America,  and  that 
was  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  by  those  eminent  astrononaers  and 
mathematicians,  Mason  and  Dixon,  who  surveyed  and  established  the  fa- 
mous boundary  known  as  ''  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,''  which  separates 
Pennsylvania  from  Maryland. 
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The  Regimen  of  Boarding-schools. 

TlyirAN,  in  opposition  to  every  thing  else  in  nature,  thriyes  best  when 
^■^  worst  fed. 

Yery  few  would  assent  to  this  proposition  as  it  stands  ;  but  cover  it 
with  a  little  psendo-science,  and  garnish  it  well  with  fine  talk  about 
physiology,  health,  beauty,  simple  diet,  etc.,  and  yon  have  the  actual,  if 
not  the  avowed,  theory  of  many.  A  man  who  would  attempt  to  rear 
prize-cattle  on  straw  would  be  likely  to  have  his  sanity  doubted.  Should 
he  advocate  a  corresponding  diet  for  men,  he  would  be  in  danger  of  being 
called  a  philosopher.  There  are  many  such  philosophers  in  these  days  ; 
and  it  has  become  very  popular  to  commend  a  meager  diet.  Some  even 
inaiBt  that  our  food  should  be  strictly  vegetable ;  and  are  so  infatuated 
with  the  theory  as  to  practice  it  upon  themselves.  Others,  and  probably 
the  majority,  are  not  quite  so  sure,  and  are  willing  only  to  try  it  upon 
their  children.  It  is  a  favorite  notion  with  these  theorists,  that  most  of 
the  various  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  may  be  ascribed  to  one  cause — over- 
feeding-—especially  during  childhood.  And  so  exaggerated  are  the  effects 
attribated  to  **  high  livmg,"  that  parents,  in  their  anxiety  to  be  oi  the 
safe  aide,  are  unwittingly  carried  to  the  other  extreme,  and  feed  their 
children  too  little,  instead  of  too  muc'a.  While  chemistry,  physiology,  and 
common  experience  alike  teach  that  children  require  more  abundant  and 
more  nutritious  food  than  adults,  they  are  generally  put  off  with  not  only 
an  inferior  quality,  but  an  inferior  quantity. 

Dr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  speaking  of  this  matter,  says,  that  the  practice  of 
ander-feeding  children  is  almost  universal  ;  and  that  the  majority  of  the 
diseases  of  children  arises  from  this  habit  of  under-feeding. 

If  a  person  w]k>  has  attained  full  growth  does  not  desire  much  food, 
and  prefers  one  kind  to  another,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
gratify  his  taste  and  inclination  ;  but  there  is  reason  why  he  should  not 
insist  upon  regulating  the  stomachs  of  others,  especially  of  children,  by 
his  own. 

Mr.   Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  able  work  on  "Education,"  protests 
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strongly  against  this  practice  of  under-feeding  children,  and  the  confidence 
with  which  most  parents  legislate  for  the  stomachs  of  their  children.     **  It 
proves,"  he  says,  "  their  nnacqoaintance  with  physiology.    If  they  knew  • 
more,  they  would  be  more  modest." 

But  it  is  not  at  home  that  children  are  likely  to  suffer  most  from  the 
effects  of  this' pernicious  theory.  It  exerts  a  powerful  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  regimen  of  our  schools ;  and,  what  is  wors^  it  is  sometimes 
made  a  pretext,  while  profit  is  the  actual  motive.  We  would  not  be  so 
unjust  as  to  intimate  that  selfish  motives  alone  govern  those  proprietors  of 
boarding-schools,  who,  acting  upon  the  theory  that  simple  food  is  best 
for  students,  provide  only  the  simplest  elements  of  nutrition,  and  in  the 
least  possible  quantity  and  variety.  The  majority  are  doubtless  consci- 
entious, and  only  the  theory  is  in  fault ;  but  the  kindest  intentions 
will  not  atone  for  a  vicious  practice.  It  matters  little  to  the  pupils 
what  the  master's  motives  and  opinions  may  be,  so  long  as  the  rations 
run  short. 

*'  It  is  notorious,"  writes  Dr.  Wilson,  "  that  the  importance  of  a  sub- 
stantial diet  is  not  sufficiently  recognized  in  our  scholastic  establishments  ; 
and  the  consequence  to  the  pupils  is  debility  and  disease,  a  constant  appeal 
to  the  doctor  for  tonics,  vice  food;  a  frequent  outbreak  of  ringworm; 
and,  worse  than  all,  the  laying  of  a  foundation  for  future  organic  disease 
and  morbid  life,  or  premature  death."  This  evil  is,  doubtless,  less  fre- 
quent in  this  country  than  in  England  ;  but  there  is  need  of  reform  here. 

Those  who  advocate  a  sunple  or  vegetable  diet,  base  their  argoment 
chiefly  upon  a  chemical  theory,  still  quite  popular,  although  recent  author- 
ities have  shown  it  to  be  unfounded  in  nature  and  fact ;  and,  holding  to 
the  common  theory  of  the  nature  and  action  of  the  various  kmds  of  food, 
they  will  doubtless  exclaim  against  the  following,  prescribed  by  Dr.  Wil- 
son, as  a  diet  of  health,  capable  of  making  a  sound  body,  and  also  a 
sound  mind ;  but  it  is  founded  upon  reason  and  sound  science  ;  and  we 
would  like  to  see  it  established  in  every  family  and  family  school  :  "  The 
diet  of  children  of  all  ages,  should  be  substantial  breakfast,  with  animal 
food  in  some  shape  ;  a  substantial  dinner  of  meat,  vegetables,  and  cereal 
pudding ;  and  a  substantial  supper  also,  consisting  in  part  of  animal 
food.     The  drink  may  be  milk,  tea,  cocoa,  and  possibly  beer." 

**  There  must  be  no  putting  off  of  the  stomach,"  he  adds,  "  with  bread 
and  butter  and  slops,  as  the  effigies  of  two  of  the  three  meals  of  the  day, 
but  a  generous  intermingling  of  all  the  elements  that  constitute  a  sound 
and  nutritions  diet." 
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With  such  fare  as  this,  plenty  of  time  being  given  for  digestion,  the 
demands  for  growth  and  for  the  waste  of  the  system  occasioned  by 
joathful  activity  and  the  brain-work  required  by  lung  lessons,  would  be 
well  supplied  ;  and  our  children  at  school  might  be  as  hearty  and  healthy 
as  they  arc  when  enjoying  their  summer  vacations  in  the  country. 


Eliphalet  Nott,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 


DIED,  on  the  morning  of  January  29,  the  venerable  president  of 
Union  College.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  poverty,  his  parents 
having  lost  all  their  property  by  (ire  shortly  before  his  bu'th,  which  oc- 
curred June  25,  ltt3.  HLs  earliest  intellectual  developments  were  extra- 
ordinary, and  his  desire  for  knowledge  was  insatiable.  The  lack  of  school 
facilities  was  more  than  supplied  by  the  instructions  he  received  from  his 
mother,  a  lady  of  excellent  sense,  fine  culture,  and  exemplary  character. 
To  this  best  of  teachers.  Dr.  Nott  was  wont  to  ascribe  whatever  of  suc- 
cess or  excellence  he  attained  in  after-years.  She  died  when  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age ;  and  shortly  after  he  left  Ashford,  his  birthplace, 
and  went  to  live  with  his  brother.  Rev.  Samuel  Nott,  at  Franklin,  Conn. 
Here  he  worked  during  the  summer,  and  studied  under  his  brother  during 
the  winter.  He  con.r.ienced  teaching  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Two  years 
after,  he  took  charge  of  the  Plainfield  Academy,  prosecuting  his  classical 
studies  at  the  same  time,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Dr.  Joel  Benedict, 
whose  daughter  he  subsequently  married.  At  twenty  he  entered  Brown 
Tlniversity,  where  he  continued  about  one  year.  He  ranked  at  the  head 
of  his  class,  both  in  mathematics  and  languages,  and  graduated  out  of  due 
course  in  1795.  After  graduating,  he  studied  for  the  ministry  ;  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Congregational  Association  of  Ne.w  London 
County,  and  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  then  destitute  part  of  New  York, 
bordering  on  Otsego  Lake.  After  spending  a  time  in  this  thinly-inhabited 
region,  he  was  invited  to  settle  in  Cherry  Valley,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y., 
in  the  double  capacity  of  preacher  and  teacher.  Both  church  and  school 
flourished  under  his  care  until,  in  1778,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  First 
Ptesbyterian  Church  of  Albany.  In  1804  he  was  chosen  President  of 
Union  College,  then  in  its  infancy,  burdened  with  debt,  and  without 
suitable  buildings,  library,  or  apparatus.  Under  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  Dr.  Nott  the  college  rose  rapidly  from  the  humble  condition  in 
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which  he  found  it— one  professor  and  forty  students  meeting  in  a  cabinet- 
maker's shop — to  the  honorable  position  which  it  has  long  occupied  among 
the  institutions  of  the  land. 

A  teacher  for  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  century,  his  services  in  the 
cause  of  education  have  been  equaled  by  few.  His  influence  upon  the 
young  men  of  the  country  is  beyond  estimation,  upward  of  four  thousand 
haying  graduated  at  Union  College  during  his  long  incumbency.  His 
last  appearance  in  the  lecture-room  was  in  September,  1860  ;  at  Com- 
mencement, in  1862.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  gradually  decluiing. 
He  was  buried  in  Vale  Cemetery,  Schenectady,  Friday,  February  2d- 


EXGUSH  CoiiPosmoN. 

A  YOUTH,  desiring  to  become  a  painter,  enters,  as  a  pupil,  the  studio 
of  Mr.  Artist. 

He  listens  with  patient  attention  to  the  preluninary  lecture  upon  the 
greatness  and  utility  of  his  chosen  art,  anxiously  awaiting  the  instruction 
that  shall  open  the  way  to  its  mysteries  and  rewards. 

Just  as  he  is  ready  for  his  first  lesson,  he  is  told — '^  Here  are  all  the 
requisite  materials — can?as,  colors,  pencils — every  thing  that  you  need. 
Set  to  work  immediately.  Take  any  subject  from  life,  or  history,  or  na- 
ture— any  thing  that  you  choose,  and  express  your  conception  clearly.  Be 
very  careful  that  you  do  not  copy  or  imitate  any  one,  and  be  careful  to 
use  proper  colors.''  "  But,"  cries  the  pupil,  "  I  never  painted  a  picture 
in  my  life  ;  I  don't  know  how  1"  "  Of  course  you  do  not,"  replies  the 
teacher.  "  If  you  did,  you  would  not  come  here  to  learn.  But  you  know 
what  a  brush  is,  and  can  tell  red  from  green,  and  blue  from  yellow  :  there  is 
no  reason,  then,  why  you  should  not  be  able  to  paint.  You  can  see  as  well 
as  others  ;  all  you  need  is  a  little  practice.  It  is  not  necessary  that  you 
take  a  difficult  subject  at  first.  In  fact,  it  would  be  best  for  you  to 
choose  something  simple — a  landscape,  for  example,  or  a  street  scene — 
any  thing  that  you  are  perfectly  familiar  with.  Do  the  best  you  can,  and 
bring  your  picture  to  me  next  week  ;  I  will  examine  it,  and  correct  the 
errors,  and  then  you  can  have  it  framed  for  exhibition  !" 

Writing  is  no  less  an  art  than  painting.  How  is  it,  then,  that  a  course 
commonly  adopted  for  composition  seems  so  absurd  when  applied  to 
painting  f  Is  not  the  absurdity  as  great  in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  only 
custom  makes  it  less  apparent  ? 
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BxRUK,  February  4, 1866. 

VhivertUy  of  Berlin-^FacuUjf—Leciuret— 
Barik—Advict  to  StudenU-'Gfrman  Lan- 
fwigt — EnfflUh  Unitenitiet—Book^ — In- 
Jiueneeo/tfu  UnivenUy  qf  Berlin. 

THE  great  intellectaal  and  Bcholastio 
center  of  the  Prussian  capital  is  the 
University,  an  institution  which,  although 
not  jet  half  a  century  old,  has  shot  up 
with  such  wonderful  rapidity  as  to  have 
outstripped  all  its  German  rivals  ;  even  if 
it  may  not  be  said  to  have  taken  rank 
higher  than  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  Its 
fbandations  were  laid  on  a  grand  scale,  and 
some  of  the  greatest  men  of  Prussians  post 
cooperated  in  its  establishment.  Fichte, 
'William  Humboldt,  Schleiermacher,  Sa- 
Tigny,  Nicbuhr,  and  8tein  labored  to- 
gether ;  and  the  result  is  worthy  of  their 
great  names.  All  that  the  public  spirit  of 
the  excellent  Frederick  William  III.  could 
do  to  give  the  institution  success  was 
done.  A  royal  palace  on  the  main  street 
of  the  city,  and  most  advantageously  situ- 
ated in  every  ref^pect,  was  delegated  for  the 
use  of  the  new  University  ;  the  ablest  men 
in  Oermany  were  called  to  the  chairs ;  and 
among  the  younger  professors  were  some 
men  whose  lives  seemed  indicative  of  great 
promise,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Bopp,  Bockh,  and  Bitter.  The  stand  taken 
at  the  first  has  never  been  abandoned.  The 
University  has  never  languished  for  the 
means  of  support ;  the  ablest  men  are  con- 
tinually called  to  its  chairs ;  and  whenever 
a  roan  in  the  smaller  universities  has 
reached  signal  eminence,  Berlin  endeavors 
to  draw  him  hither.  In  this  wtiy,  since  I 
was  here  in  1860,  the  great  orientalist, 
Kodiger,  the  life-long  friend  of  our  Kobin- 
aon,  has  been  drawn  from  IIullc ;  Dorner, 
the  most  eminent  theologian  of  Germany, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Kotbe,  at 
Heidelburg,  has  come  from  Bonn ;  and  a 
■peeial  chair  has  been  created  for  the  great 
traveler  Barth,  whose  lamented  death  has 
not  yet  run  the  round  of  the  press.  Hof- 
mann,  the  great  chemist,  who,  although  a 
German  by  birth,  sought  fortune  and  fame 
in  England,  and  found  both,  has  come 
bock  to  Germany  again,  and  accepted  a  po- 
sition in  Berlin.  The  smaller  nni  vereities  do 
Dot  decline  as  tliis  greater  one  increases. 
They  hold  th^r  own  wall ;  and  Bonn  and 


Heidelberg,  Gottingen  and  Halle,  Leipsig 
and  Brcslat),  all  stand  as  well  now  as  they 
have  done  for  many  long  years.  Nay, 
even  the  institutions  whose  names  are 
little  known  to  the  world— Greifswaid. 
Jena,  Giessen,  Kiel,  Marburg,  and  those  of 
similar  grade — diminish,  in  respect  to  in- 
fluence, very  gradually;  and  there  is 
scarcely  one  which  has  not  one,  two,  or 
even  more  men  on  its  corps  of  professors 
of  first-class  eminence. 

In  some  departments  of  study,  too,  the 
smaller  universities  have  precedence.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  student  of 
chemistry  has  to  choose  between  Heidel- 
berg and  Gottingen ;  that  tlie  student  of 
Hebrew  history  or  literature  must  hear 
Ewuld  at  Gottingen;  that  philology  may 
be  studied  at  Bonn  and  Leipsig,  and  his- 
tory at  Bonn  and  Heidelberg  as  well  as  at 
Berlin.  But  further  than  this  we  oan  not 
go.  There  are  at  each  of  these  great  uni- 
versities, Bonn,  Heidelburg,  Gottingen, 
Halle,  and  Leipsig,  a  half-dozen  men  of 
great  eminence — nay,  of  the  greatest — but 
here  at  Berlin  there  are  four  times  as  many. 
And  then,  too,  the  great  size  of  the  faculty 
affords  an  opportunity  of  studying  almost 
every  subject  in  detail.  Whatever  lan- 
guage, ancient  or  modern,  whatever  branch 
of  mathematics,  whatever  department  of 
natural  science  are  studied  at  all,  ore  taught 
here  by  the  most  competent,  and  often  by 
the  most  eminent  teachers.  Just  glance  at 
the  composition  of  the  faculty.  The  en- 
tire cori>s  comprises  not  far  from  a  hundred 
and  sixty  men.  Among  the  names  are 
found  the  great  ones  of  Lepsius,  the  Egypt- 
ologist ;  Kieport,  the  chartographer ;  Rose 
and  Ilofmann,  the  chemists;  Pctermann 
and  Kodiger,  the  orientalists;  Nitsch, 
Zwerten,  and  Dorner,  the  theologians; 
Kanke  and  Droysen,  the  historians;  Vir- 
chow  and  Langenbeck,  the  physicians; 
Gracfe,  the  oculist;  Waagen,  the  art  critic ; 
Dore,  the  meteorologist ;  Bdckh,  Bekker, 
and  Bopp,  the  philologists,  and  Marx,  the 
musician.  These  may  be  the  best  known 
to  the  world  at  large ;  but  there  are  many 
others  who  ore  thoroughly  known  in  Ger- 
many—men of  immense  research  and  un- 
bounded acquisition  in  the  field  whidi 
they  have  chosen. 

A  glance  at  the  list  of  the  lectures  given 
the  present  term  may  servo  to  ahow  the 
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minnteness  of  the  Bubdl virion  of  stadieti. 
As  I  open  it,  my  eye  falls  first  upon  the 
vnrioas  languages  tauglit  here.  In  addition 
to  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  which 
are  taaght  not  only  in  conhection  with 
well-known  authors,  but  with  inscriptions 
on  ancient  stones  and  the  deciphering  of 
mauuscripti),  we  have,  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,  all  the  chief  languages  of  modern 
Europe,  including  the  Turkish,  the  Greek, 
the  Polish,  and  the  Russian.  In  addition 
to  these,  we  have  the  old  German,  the  old 
English,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Sanscrit, 
Hindustani,  Persian,  Arabic,  including  the 
interpretation  of  the  Koran  ;  Syriac,  Chal- 
daic,  the  ancient  Egyptian,  and  the  compar- 
ative grammar  of  all  the  Semitic  tongues. 
Nor  are  these  languages  taught  by  men 
who  have  a  mere  rudimentary  acquaint- 
ance with  them;  they  are  in  the  hands 
of  men  whose  reputation,  like  that  of  Lep- 
sius  and  Rodiger,  is  world-wide. 

Take,  again,  the  two  departments  of  geo- 
graphy and  history,  which  are  rightly  con- 
nected here,  and  shown  to  be  interdepend- 
ent. The  distinguished  Von  Raumer  is 
lecturing  on  the  "  History  of  Civil  Constitu- 
tions ;*'  the  scarcely  less  eminent  Droysen 
is  npon  "Greek  History;"  Ranke  upon 
the  **  Parliamentary  History  of  England ;" 
Droysen  Is  delivering  a  second  course  upon 
the  "European  Revolution  from  1780  to 
1815;"  Kopke  on  "German  History;" 
Meyer  on  the  "History  of  the  German 
Universities;"  Petermann  on  the  "His- 
tory of  the  Armenians ;"  Lepsius  on 
"Egyptian  History;"  Erdmansdorf  on 
the  "General  History  of  Civilization," 
And  Muller  on  the  "  History  of  the  New 
"World."  This  docs  not  include  the  lectures 
on  ecclesiastical  history,  of  which  there  are 
always  several  courses.  We  have  in  the 
kindred  department  alluded  to  above,  Mul- 
ler on  the  "  Geography  and  Ethnography 
of  Europe ;"  Kieport  on  "  Ancient  Ge<^- 
raphy ;"  and  Barth  on  the  "  Physical 
and  Comparative  Geography  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Basin."  The  latter  mnn,  whom 
it  is  a  great  privilege  to  have  known  as  a 
friend,  has  just  passed  away,  in  the  midst 
of  his  honors  and  labors.  In  his  perilous 
African  expedition  he  undermined  his  con- 
stitution ;  and,  although  at  my  last  inter- 
view he  looked  extremely  well,  he  passed 
away  at  last  so  suddenly  that  there  was 
not  time  even  to  call  a  physican.  The  earth 
has  just  dosed  npon  his  remains. 

But  what  I  have  written  above  is  enough 


to  show  the  wonderfbl  subdivision  of 
study  which  exists  here,  and  the  breadth 
of  ground  covered  by  the  whole  corps  of 
lecturers.  Let  roe  sum  up  this  part  of  my 
subject  in  a  word,  by  saying  that  there  are 
almost  four  hundred  courses  of  lectures  now 
going  on  in  this  University  of  Berlin.  They 
go  so  far  out  of  the  ordinary  round  of  our 
American  curriculum  as  to  embrace  dan- 
cing, fencing,  and  riding.  They  range  fVom 
the  profoundest  science  and  philology 
down  to  the  most  graceful  dits^cuAsions  of 
the  lighter  branches  of  modern  literature. 

And  yet,  I  would  not  wish  to  say  a  word 
in  this  letter  which  should  impel  young 
men  in  America  to  come  to  Germany  in 
search  of  instruction.  Great  as  are  the  ad- 
vantages of  study  in  such  a  university  as 
this,  I  believe  that  the  obstacle  imposed  by 
this  difficult  German  language  is  such  as 
to  make  it  advisable  to  visit  those  univer- 
sities  where  the  veil  of  a  foreign  tongue  is 
not  between  the  speaker  and  the  hearer. 
There  are  microscopists  in  England  who 
are  so  little  inferior  to  Ehrenberg,  that  even 
the  scientific  world  would  be  puzzled  to  tell 
which  to  prefer ;  but  it  is  a  piece  of  sense- 
less folly  for  a  young  man  beginning  to 
learn  microscopy  to  pass  over  England  to 
come  and  put  himself  under  the  great 
Ehrenberg,  and  alwrys  have  the  film  of  an 
obscure  interpretation  of  his  master^s  lan- 
guage disturbing  the  reception  of  his  in- 
struction. And  what  is  true  here  is  tme 
of  almost  every  thing.  There  is  hardly  a 
subject  which  is  not  taught  as  well  in  the 
English  language  as  in  the  German.  There 
is  no  greater  ichthyologist  in  the  world  than 
our  Agassiz ;  no  greater  geographer  than 
our  Guyot ;  there  are  no  geologists  who 
stand  higher  than  Bnckland  and  Lyell ;  no 
astronomer,  than  Airy  ;  no  physicists,  than 
Farraday  and  Tyndall;  and  were  I  to 
choose  between  Londop  and  Berlin  as  a 
place  of  study,  I  should,  on  account  of  the 
great  weight  of  the  reason  given  above, 
not  hesitate  a  moment  in  giving  the  pref- 
erence to  London.  Yet  we  find  that 
Americans  hurry  over  London  to  the  con- 
tinent. Even  Edinburgh  offers,  in  some 
respectB,  and  Cambridge  and  Oxford  in 
others,  greater  advantages  than  are  afforded 
here ;  for  while  tliere  may  not  be  so  wide  a 
range  of  studies  possible,  they  each  are 
the  home  of  some  men  who  are  almost 
unrivaled  in  their  special  department. 
Germany  looks  up  to  England  quite  as 
much  ss  England  looks  to  Germany ;  and 
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•Ten  the  Germany,  with  nil  their  pride  of 
ftehol*rship,  are  Aurprined  that  we    can 
p«M  oTer  England  and  come  to  them. 

I  can  not  cuiphaaizo  enough  the  difficulty 
pUoed  in  the  way  by  the  acquiRition  of 
the  German  langnago.  Fifteen  yearB*  ac- 
qnaintance  witti  it  niukoH  me  safe  in  as- 
serting thift ;  and  I  do  not  h'eHilato  to  nnj 
that  at  leant  two  yearH  muat  be  ^pent  on 
the  language  alone  before  one  can  go  from 
leclure-room  to  Iccturc-room,  8nd  undcr- 
ataod  every  word  that  ia  apoken,  and  for- 
get the  veil  between  the  npeakcr  and  the 
hearer.  Nay,  1  can  go  furtiier,  and  say 
tlmt  J  do  not  know  a  man  who  hua  been  in 
this  eountr}'  for  three  yeura  who  has  got 
over  all  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the 
way,  and  who  heara  a  lecture  in  German  aa 
he  would  hear  one  iti  Eiiglifh. 

Add  to  this,  that  all  the  good  books— 
the  booka,  at  any  rate,  which  are  better 
than  the  English  and  the  American  ones — 
are  inatantly  translatod,  and  there  rcmaina 
Dot  a  reason  why  one  must  sacrifice  pains, 
and  time,  and  money,  in  visiting  oven 
such  A  thoroughly  equipped  university  aa 
thia  of  Berlin.  In  King^s  College,  Lon- 
don, in  Edinburgh  University,  in  Dublin 
Uoiveraity,  not  to  speak  of  Cambridge 
and  Oxford,  there  are  lectures  constantly 
^ven  ;  and  those  of  the  first  three  are  ac- 
ceaaible  to  all  who  wish  to  hear  them, 
while  their  lists  of  professors  leave  little  to 
be  deaired. 

I  can  aay  what  has  been  written  above 
with  much  more  confidence  now  than  ten 
or  twenty  years  ago.  Then  Germany  was, 
in  some  departments  at  least,  the  teacher 
of  the  world.  Geography  could  only  be 
studied  of  her  Kitter  and  Humboldt ;  Von 
Bach  was  the  dominant  authority  among 
geologiata  ;  in  music,  Germany  had  incon- 
testable sui)eriority,  and  in  art  she  reigned 
without  a  rival.  But  the  artists  and  sohol- 
ani  who  stood  incoutCHtably  higher  than 
those  in  England  have  nil  passed  away. 
Humboldt,  Kitter,  Buch,  Mendelsohn, 
Schadow,  Schumann,  Kauch,  Kiss,  are  all 
among  the  dead.  Still,  in  reference  to 
Germany,  and  not  to  the  wants  of  Amer- 
ican students,  I  can  not  express  too  great 
praiae  at  the  great  strength  and  illustrious 
position  of  the  university  which  ie  the 
aabject  of  this  letter.  It  ia  one  of  the 
marked  objeota  of  the  world  of  culture ;  it 
is  ono  of  the  centers  of  thought.  Kemotely 
or  immediately,  it  extends  ita  influence  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  w.  l.  o. 


KiMOSTON,  N.  Y. 

MR.  EDITOR— Please  allow  a  friendly 
criticism  on  the  communication  of 
**  J.  J.  S.,"  in  your  January  number.  The 
statement  in  the  fir!tt  paragraph  is  fully  in- 
dorsed. The  next,  concerning  the  officer 
who  thought  he  could  *^  teach  school,**  ia 
passed  over. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  any  ttuehwr 
should  make  statements  like  those  in  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  article.  It  is  not 
clear  that  a  child's  inclination  is  against 
study ;  and  I  do  not  under:*tand  how  a 
child  **  picks  up  the  soumU  of  letters  from 
a  tin  plate  1-' 

If  the  boy  had  forgotten  the  letters,  why 
put  him  through  the  stunting  process 
again?  It  is  not  seen,  what  was  gained 
aflcr  ho  had  learned  the  letters  by  the 
**  hoop*'  and  *'  saw-buck'*  method ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  see  what  that  lesson  had  to 
do  with  "object  teaching." 

It  will  be  pleasant  to  know  how  the  let- 
ter B  resembles  an  "ox-shoo,"  and  also 
how  the  boy  would  understand  that  0-X 
spell  ox  or  oxen,  by  the  teacher's  pointing 
to  the  animals  feeding. 

The  changing  of  a  boy  that  was  "  un- 
usually dull"  to  one  that  was  "  ns  bright  as 
need  be,"  in  one  evening,  was  certainly 
very  remarkable.  It  is  well  that  the  scene 
was  laid  in  a  "  foreign"  country. 

I  should  have  said  nothing,  if  tlie  article 
had  not  appeared  in  nn  influential  educa- 
tional journal,  that,  in  some  degree,  seems 
to  sanction  the  views  of  the  writer,  "  J.  J. 
S."  It  will  do  harm,  because  it  indorses 
and  tenda  to  promote  and  perpetuate  a 
method  of  primary  teaching  that  should 
long  ago  have  been  forgotten. 

T.   O.   GABrOOTX. 


/ 


THE  SACRED  ELEPHANT  OF  INDIA. 

AN  article  in  your  January  number  en- 
titled "Curious  Arithmetical  Calcula- 
tions," reminds  me  of  a  heathen  legend, 
which,  perhaps,  will  prove  amusing  to 
your  juvenile  readers,  if  not  edifying  to 
older  people.  ^  '> 

In  India  it  is  currently  reported  andtV  ^ 
lieved   that  somewhere  there  is  a  men-     \ 

mense  elephant,  which,  on  accoun_ 

size  and  influence,  is  an  object  of 

It  is  said  that  this  animal  has  se-o^  Teiicher« 

,.        -  1.1  .mended    for 

protruding  from  each  head  are  ibiic  HchooU. 

upon  each  tusk  are  seven  wat^  8«>»erineriiorn, 

of  each   water-tank  aprmAr  Tork:  SoiMr 
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lilies  *,  oonncctcd  with  each  lily  are  seven 
leaves ;  upon  eaoh  leaf  are  located  seven 
palaces ;  and  in  each  palnce  is  a  lady  who 
has  five  hundred  attendants  to  do  her  bid- 
ding. 

Now,  a  nice  question  in  arithmetic  is, 
how  many  people  resided  on  this  seven- 
headed  monster  I  Will  they  number  as 
many  as  the  army  of  our  late  brave  de- 
fenders ?  How  fur  will  they  come  short  of 
the  population  of  this  great  republic  ?  Let 
tts  see. 


The  elephant's  heads  are,     .    ."       7 

liis  tusks, 49 

The  water-tanks, 848 

The  lilies, 2,401 

The  leaves, 16,807 

The  palaces, 117,649 

The  people, 68,942,149 

Nearly  fifty-nine  millions  of  people.  On 
the  supposition  that  these  people  are  neither 
pigmies  nor  giants,  but  of  ordinary  size, 
what  a  tremendous  weight  that  poor  ani- 
mal must  perpetually  sustain !  p.  a. 


CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


A  VALUABLE  addition  has  been  made 
to  our  li^t  of  text-books.*  Mr. 
Brooks  has  evidently  given  much  atten- 
tion to  his  subject,  and  his  book  shows 
careful  preparation.  His  *'  Suggestions  to 
Teachers"  arc  well  worthy  of  attention, 
and  his  method  of  analysis  is  clear  and 
logical.  He  has  avoided  many  of  tlie  er- 
rors of  writers  upon  mental  arithmetic ; 
but  we  fear  that  he  has  fallen  into  a  greater 
error— that  of  overestimating  the  mental 
powers  of  those  for  whom  he  has  written. 
He  tells  us  in  the  preface,  that  '^  the 
work  is  not  designed  for  the  child's  first 
book  in  the  science  of  numbers,  and,  there- 
fore, the  more  elementary  operations  have 
not  been  needlessly  enlarged  upon;  yet 
the  arrangement  is  so  systematic,  and  the 
transition  from  the  easy  to  the  complex  so 
gradual,  that  even  very  young  pupils  can 
pursue  it  witli  CHse  and  advantage."  This 
opinion  we  can  not  share.  In  fact,  we  feel 
quite  certain  that,  for  young  pupils,  the 
book  will  be  neither  easy  nor  advanta- 
geous. There  is  much  in  it  that  will  tax 
oil  tlie  powers  of  pupils  well  advanced. 

It  would  have  been  much  better  had  the 
onthor  "  enlarged'*  more  upon  the  "  ele- 
mentary operations,**  and  been  more  spar- 
ing of  what  he  terms  the  *'  complex.'* 
•     Nor  is  the  "  transition**  so  "  easy  and 
®^  '''ual,**  as  a  comparison  of  different  parts 
Africaji.^ork  will  show, 
atitution  yj  j^  contains  five  lessons,  and  oc- 
viewho  lovrtecn  poges.    The  first  question 
away  ot  lasr  jg .  ^  jf  i  ^^^.^  ^^^  ^ents  in 

not  time  even^ 

has  just  oloaed  ^  „^.,  ^  ,  ^. 

Bat  what  1  IM\  Potu.    »  e«nti. 


one  hand,  and  one  cent  in  the  other,  how 
many  have  I  in  both  ?**  The  last  example 
in  Lesson  V.  is:  *'Tiiink  of  a  number; 
multiply  it  by  5 ;  multiply  that  by  4 ;  di- 
vide the  product  by  10;  multiply  by  6; 
divide  by  8  ;  add  80 ;  subtract  foar  times 
the  number;  divide  by  5,  and  name  the 
quotient.** 

Bcmembering  that,  according  to  the  an- 
thor's  plan,  the  pupil  is  not  permitted  to 
use  the  book  during  recitation,  thia  seems 
to  be  a  more  rapid  advance  than  "  very 
young  pupils**  can  make  **  with  ease  and 
advantage.** 

Section  II.  contains  twelve  lessons,  and 
occupies  twenty-eight  pages.  Here  Uie 
pupil  is  supposed  to  get  his  first  knowledge 
of  fractional  parts.  In  Lesson  1.,  occupy- 
ing two  pages,  the  first  question  is  :  '*  If  I 
divide  an  apple  into  two  equal  parts,  what 
is  one  of  these  parts  culled  f**  and  the  last 
one  is :  **  A  mcrcliant  having  forty  barrels 
of  fiour,  sold  three-fourths  of  them,  and 
then  bought  one-third  as  many  as  he  sold. 
How  many  had  he  then  ?*' 

Within  the  compass  of  these  twenty- 
eight  pages,  the  whole  matter  of  equal 
parts,  or  the  author*s  '*  fractional  word,*' 
prime  and  composite  numbers,  prime  fac- 
tors, and  prime  factors  that  are  oommou ; 
divisors,  oommou  divisor,  and  greatest 
common  divisor ;  multiple,  common  mul- 
tiple, and  least  common  multiple,  and  the 
subject  of  powers  and  roots,  are  presented, 
all  well  arranged  and  clearly  exhibited. 
But  the  minds  of  "very  young  pupils** 
must  expand  with  a  rapidity  we  have 
never  witnessed,  or  this  is  more  than  they 
can  master  in  the  time  allotted;  aad  we 
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have  no  besitntion  in  cantioning  teachors 
to  be  careful  Ilow  thoy  subject  young  chil- 
dren to  ftuch  severity  of  effort. 

For  the  older,  wcU-traintd  pupiU^  the 
book  furuiAhes  an  excellent  means  of  inen- 
XaX  discipline.  Yet,  even  with  these,  we 
qneation  whether  that  teacher  will  not  be 
vifto  who  shall  omit  many  of  the  more 
complicated  examples,  aa  not  yielding 
benefits  corrcHponding  with  the  effort 
which  they  require.  ProhlcmA  like  the 
following  con,  without  doubt,  be  solved 
mentally ;  but  the  time  und  effort  can  be 
employed  more  profitably  in  some  other 
direction.  Page  105:  ^' A  man  receives 
9580  to  purchase  sheep  and  cows;  what 
aum  will  he  expend  for  each,  after  deduct- 
ing his  oommi.HMon,  which  is  six  per  cent. 
of  the  money  expended,  provided  he  ex- 
pends fonr  times  as  much  for  cows  as 
for  ^hecpl" 

Page  121 :  M.*8  fortune,  plus  Vi  of  ^-'"t 
which  is  equal  to  '/a  of  M.V,  is  $900 ;  and 
If  the  sum  of  M.*s  and  N.^s  bo  divided  in 
the  proportion  of  '/a  to  V41  it  will  respect- 
ively give  V«  of  K.'s,  and  'A  of  T.'s  for- 
tune ;  required  the  fortune  of  each.'' 

Thb  nameA  of  Wilhem  and  Ilullah  have 
long  been  familiar  to  the  musieul  word,  on 
accoont  of  the  eminent  services  rendered 
by  these  teachers  of  music  in  founding 
•Dd  conducting  singing  societies.  The 
popular  Orpheon  Societies  in  France  owe 
Uieir  origin  and  success  ciiiefly  to  the  la- 
bors of  Wilhem. 

To  Hullah,  England  is  in  a  great  measure 
indebted  for  her  monster  choral  festivals, 
which  arc  unsurpassed  even  in  Germany. 
The  Orpheon  Ytqq  Choral  Schools  in  this 
country,  which  are  doing  such  good  work 
in  diffusing  music^il  instruction  among  the 
poorer  classes,  were  founded  by  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, the  well-known  pianist  and  com- 
poser. For  the  use  of  these  schools,  Mr. 
Hopkins  has  prepared  a  little  text-book,' 
wbicli,  in  its  peculiar  field,  is  calculated  to 
be  eminently  useful. 

Compiled  from  the  works  of  Wilhem 
and  Hnllah,  wiiich  have  been  standard 
tezt*books  in  their  respective  countries  for 
many  years,  it  is  we'd  fitted  for  the  use  of 
•ohools.  of  all  kinds.  It  is  small,  compre- 
hensive, and  very  cheap. 


a  A  MsmoD    or   Teachuvo    ORrnEon    Siifaino 
Clamks.    New  York  and  Phil»delphU  :  Scber- 
Banerod  k  Co.     Friee  fiO  coots. 


Amothkr  valuable  little  work*  on  the 
same  suliject  is  "  Trastour's  Rudiments.** 

The  first  part  gives  a  concise  and  pro- 
gressive summary  of  the  elements  of  music, 
in  a  maimer  peculiarly  simple  and  at- 
tractive. 

The  last  part  contains  separate  chapters 
on  the  choice  of  a  teacher,  the  choice  of  a 
piano,  proper  course  of  instruction,  and 
also  lists  of  classical  works  for  the  piano, 
suited  to  different  stages  of  progress, 
from  which  teachers  and  pupils  may  gain 
many  useful  hints. 

A  MAN  who,  by  his  labor  or  ingenuity, 
enables  others  to  do  in  one  hour  a  work  that 
heretofore  has  required  two,  adds  so  much 
to  the  life  and  happiness  of  his  fellows. 
Ho  is  a  benefactor  as  well  as  he  who  causes 
two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  in  the  place  of 
one. 

Mr.  Towle,  instead  of  simply  deploring 
the  teacher's  dread— monthly  reports — 
has  endeavored  to  deprive  them  of  their 
terrors  by  making  them  less  laborious. 

How  well  he  has  succeeded  teachers  can 
best  decide.  Ho  has  devised  a  class  regis- 
ter* which  shows  a  pupil's  entire  daily, 
weekly,  and  monthly  account  at  a  single 
glance. 

It  is  arranged  somewhat  in  the  form  of 
a  ledger,  aud  its  comprehensive  simplicity 
would  delight  a  banker.  In  the  majority  of 
our  schools,  where  Tom  is  classed  with  Dick 
in  arithmetic,  with  Harry  in  geography, 
and  all  three  recite  togetPier  in  gram- 
mar, it  cannot, on  the  whole,  be  so  con- 
venient as  the  common  forms.  But  a  few 
names  can  be  entered  upon  a  single  piige ; 
and,  unless  the  scholars  are  together  in  all 
their  studies,  the  labor  of  hunting  up  each 
name  for  recording  each  recitation  will 
more  than  exceed  that  gained  in  making 
up  the  monthly  summary.  For  graded 
schools,  however,  for  which  it  is  designed, 
it  appears  to  be  just  what  is  needed. 

Lxss  than  fifty  years  ago,  the  nature  of 
insanity  was  unknown.  Men  wero  blind- 
ed by  the  belief  that  mind  was  utterly  dis- 
tinct from  body,  and,  conceiving  that  meu- 


(3)  RcoiMCTTS  or  Music,  for  the  Use  of  Tmcberi 
and  their  Pupils,  and  K^peciallr  Intended  for 
riassTaarhinK  in  Private  and  Publio  Selioola. 
New  Y«»rk  and  Philadelphia :  BchormerhorD, 
Bancroft  k  Co.    Price  75  ceuts. 

(4)  TowLc'8  School  Rkcobo.    Now  York :    Rehor 

morhora,  Banerolt  ft  Co.  Spooiaoa  pocoo,  Itf  els 
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tal  diseases  were  incnrabloi  cast  out  tbe 
lunatic  as  cursed  of  God.  Tiie  error  of  this 
conception  is  now  apparent.  A  miracle  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  restore  the  insane. 
Diseases  of  the  mind  are  diseases  of  the 
bruin,  are  to  be  treated  as  physical  diseases, 
and,  in  most  cases,  can  be  cured  if  treat* 
meut  is  resorted  to  in  season. 

For  the  thorough  enunciation  of  this  im- 
portant truth,  we  are  indebted  ,to  Dr.  A. 
Brierre  de  Boismont,  whose  *'  Rational  His- 
tory of  Ilalluci nations"  first  brought  the 
subject  distinctly  before  medical  men.  The 
matter  has  since  been  carefully  investigat- 
ed by  others,  but  with  especial  success  by 
Dr.  ITorbes  Wiuslow.  In  the  introduction 
to  his  work,'  Dr.  Winslow  urgently  enjoins 
the  necessity  of  q^rly  treatment  in  cases  of 
mental  disorder.  He  shows  that  contrary 
to  the  accepted  belief,  brain  disease  is 
insidious  and  of  slow  development.  lie 
asserts  that  few  coses  arc,  ab  initio,  incura- 
ble. Unfortunately,  the  symptoms  of  incip- 
ient insanity  arc  overlooked,  the  eccentri- 
cities are  viewed  merely  as  outcrops  of  the 
diaposition,  and  the  truth  is  believed,  too 
often,  only  when  the  disease  has  passed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  medicine.  In  the  first 
seventeen  chapters.  Dr.  Winslow  discusses 
the  psychology  of  mental  diseases,  and  the 


(A)  Obscdrk  Diskases  or  vhb  Braix  ind  Mind. 
By  Forbes  WiiiSLOW,  M.D..  D.O.L.,  etc.,  etc 
8ecood  American  Edition.  FhlladelphiA :  U.  C. 
Lea.    8yo..  pp.  483.    $i.2&.      , 


remainder  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  their  .. 
pathology. 

This  treatise  may  well  be  termed  exhaus- 
tive. Every  source  of  information  seems  to 
have  been  rigidly  examiued.  Every  mor- 
bid phenomenon,  mental  and  physical,  is 
carefully  marked,  and  its  relations  and  re- 
sults are  traced  in  a  manner  almost  painful 
1y  detailed.  One  can  scarcely  overestimate 
the  importance  of  this  work.  No  better 
proof  of  its  value  can  be  given  than  the 
fact,  that  in  three  years  it  passed  through 
three  largo  editions  in  England,  and  h 
second  has  just  been  issued  here.  The 
style  is  far  beyond  that  usual  in  medical 
or  philosophical  works;  disfigured  by  no 
affectation  of  technicality,  it  is  well  fitted 
for  the  general  reader  as  well  as  for  the 
professional  man.  No  person  can  peruse 
it  without  advantage. 

The  American  Journal  of  Science  and 
Arts,  for  January,  contains  the  following 
papers  :  Obituary  of  Sir  W.  J.  Uooker  ; 
On  a  Boulder,  and  Glacial  Scratches  at 
Englewood,  N.  J.  ;  Crystalline  Nature  of 
Gla-Hs;  Contributions  from  the  Sheffield 
Laboratory;  Results  of  Observations  on 
Drift  Phenomena;  A  New  Process  of 
Elementary  Analysis  for  the  Determina- 
tion of  Sulphur  in  Organic  Compounds; 
The  Automatic  Registering  Barometer: 
On  Molecular  Physics,  etc.,  with  the  usual 
scientific  intelligence.  The  price  of  this 
Journal  is  now  six  dollars  per  annum. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


11 TR.  EDITOR— Do  you  insert  curious 
irX  questions  in  Arithmetic  ?  If  so,  hero 
is  one.  The  case  actually  occurred,  and 
the  question  had  to  be  solved  by  the  court 
in  the  county  in  which  I  live  : 

ProbUm.— By  the  law  of  the  Slate,  an 
estate  is  divided,  one-third  to  the  widow, 
and  two-thirds,  in  equal  shares,  to  the 
children.  ,  If  a  child  dies  afterward,  the 
widow  has  lialf  of  its  part,  and  the  sur- 
viving children  share  equally  the  other  half. 
A  man  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  ten  chil- 
dren. Afterward,  before  the  final  division, 
$eoen  children  died  in  succession. 

Required — The  shiires,  respectively,  of 
,  the  widow  and  the  three  remaining  chil- 
n. 

[Non.— The   answer   is   desired  in  a 


^.  the 


convenient  fraction,  in  small  terms,  which 
shall  be  a  near  approximation  to  the  exact 
fractional  results.]  t. 


REPLY. 

THE  query  in  the  November  number  of 
the  Monthly,  conceniinjo^  the  cnpitul  of 
Maryland,  I  observe,  has  not  yet  been 
answered.  Annapolis  is,  and  has  always 
been,  our  capital. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1361,  Governor 
Hicks  convened  the  Legislature  at  Fred- 
erick, because  Annapolis  was  occupied  by 
the  military.  Only  one  session  was  held 
there,  and  our  capital  has  never  been  any 
other  than  the  *'  Ancient  City." 

XABTLAMD. 
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NEW  ENGLAND. 

MASSAcnneETTH. — Governor  Bullock,  of 
Ma^^achusctti),  In  hin  recont  me!<»ajarc  to  the 
lef  Ulatnre  of  that  State,  made  8orno  iuter- 
e»tmg  statements  conccrnUij^  the  clfcet  of  a 
State  fund  upon  local  liberality.  A  reserved 
fuod,  amounting  to  $'2,000,(X)0,  was  com- 
pleted in  1865.  It  wus  feared  that  the 
etate  fuud  would  depress  local  benotieunce ; 
hut  the  governor  asserts  the  contrary. 
Daring  the  school  year  1864-\^i,  all  the 
inanicipalities  in  the  Slate,  with  the  excep- 
tion or  twenty-two,  raised  by  taxation 
double  the  »um  required  by  luw  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  fund ;  and  the  whole  sum 
r»i»ed  annually'  for  nchool  purpoHcs  eqiiaU 
the  fund  it«clt.  Duriuj^  the  year9l,91u,000 
was  expended  upon  the  schools,  exclusive 
of  money  laid  out  on  books  and  buildiiifr*^. 
Guvernnr  Bullock  ursfes  upon  the  people 
the  uccesAity  of  olevaVnij;  the  Htandurd  of 
comi>cuHat':on  to  teachers,  as  the  only 
mbaos  of  in:iintiiinin);(  and.  enlari^itig  the 
usef<9lness  of  public  schools.  Acting  u[>on 
thb  suggestion,  the  town  of  VVorcc:!tter 
haa  increased  the  salaries  of  its  male  teach- 
ers $200,  and  those  of  its  female  teachers 
$oO  to  $75  beyond  that  of  1865. 

— Harvard  College  is  at  last  freed  from 
immediate  State  control.  The  overseers 
and  corporation  have  buth  accepted  the  net 

|>asst:d  by  the  legislature  la>t  winter,  re- 
atiug  to  the  choice  of  overseers.  It  thus 
becomes  a  law,  under  which  overseers 
ar<:  to  bo  chosen  by  the  Alumni  on  Coui- 
nienecmenl  Buy. 

MIDDLE  STATES. 

Nbw  York.— The  report  of  the  Recent* 
of  the  University  represent^  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  State  as  prosper- 
Ous%  The  Superintendent  of  Instruction 
vhows  that  there  was,  during  the  past  >enr, 
a  great  gain  in  the  number  and  avern^jre  ut- 
tendunce  of  pupils.  There  is  an  increased 
solicitude  on  the  part  of  parents  for 
teachers  of  higher  qualifications.  School 
Commissioners  are  more  attentive  than 
formeriy.  The  Normal  Schools  were  well 
attended,  and  the  number  of  teach- 
ers instructed  in  institutes  was  8,741. 
In  his  messaiife,  Governor  Fenton  sug- 
gests the  propriety  of  establishing  other 
lonnol  and  training  schools.  Those  al- 
ready existing  are  insuiiicicnt  to  supply 
the  demand  of  the  common  schools,  which 
require  more  than  twenty  thousand  teach- 
ers annually.  The  manner  in  which  the 
school  fund  is  apportioned  works  well,  and 
itiduces  a  better  average  attendance.  Gov- 
ernor Fenton  mnintaiux  the  importance  of 
tostalning  the  schovlj  more  liberally  than 
at  presenu 


Nbw  Jersey.— The  Board  of  Education 
in  Camden  are  about  to  build  a  new  school- 
house,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000. 

Pkxnsylvavia. — The  late  Jno.  M.  Por- 
ter, of  Tarontown,  left  about  $1 -20,000  for 
the  estuUishment  of  u  college  at  that 
place. 

WESTERN  STATES. 

Ohio.— The  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Agri- 
cultural Society  wrote  some  time  airo  to 
Liebig,  respectinir  the  acrrlcultural  college 
about  to  be  establi-^lio'l  in  that  State  with 
the  proceeds  of  the  government  lands. 
Among  others,  the  answer  contained  the 
following  observations,  which  are  especially 
worthy  of  careful  consideration :  "  In 
America  you  spend  too  much  money  ia 
putting  up  your  educational  bi^ildings, 
and  then  starve  your  professors.  I  learn 
that  you  put  un  a  very  grand  building  in 
your  city  of  Columbus,  called  the  Starling 
Medical  College.  1  have  a  picture  of  it.  I 
am  t'»ld  that  it  co^t  some  $70,000  or 
$75,000,  and  now  you  are  starving  the  pro- 
fessors in  it.  Vou  did  the  ^ame  in  C^leve- 
latid  and  Cincinnati.  Then,  1  am  told,  you 
built  two  universities  in  Ohio,  and  now  the 
professors  can  hardly  live  on  the  salary 
you  j>ay.  The  coHse^juence  is  that  these 
schools,  colleges,  or  universities  must  run 
down.  There  is  no  place  in  the  whole 
world  where  knowle<lgo  can  make  so  much 
money  as  in  America;  therefore  your  best 
men  will  not  becotne  teachers  or  profess- 
ors, simply  beciuise  they  can  make  more 
money  out  (»f  something  else ;  and  they 
naturally  apply  their  tnlent  and  ability 
where  it  pays  the  best.  No  man  will  en- 
gage in  till  educational  course  of  life,  for 
life,  on  a  salary  of  $1,200  or  $1,500  a  year, 
when  he,  by  applying  the  ability  in  some 
other  pursuit,  can  make  $4,000  or  $5,000  a 
year.  Hence,  you  have  no  tirst-class  pro- 
fessors in  all  America;  but  you  have  in- 
stead first-class  business  men,  first-class 
mechania'*,  and  managers  of  largo  and 
colossal  cntablishments.^' 

Kansas. — Kansas  does  not  appear  to  be 
satisfied  with  mediocrity  in  mutters  of  edu- 
cation. She  has  un  excellent  school  luw 
and  an  increasing  school  fund.  A  State 
Normal  School  is  in  operation  at  Emporia, 
and  Teachers'  Institutes  are  being  organ- 
ized in  dilFcrent  parts  of  the  State. 

There  are  in  the  State,  School  Districts, 
843 ;  school  children  reported,  45,441 ; 
number  attending  school  during  the  past 
year,  26,0o0  ;  numoer  of  teachers  employed, 
male,  247 — females,  652 ;  average  price 
paid  the  former,  $36.34;  the  latter,  $24.04; 
amount  raisc«I  by  districts  for  school  par- 
poses,  $107,21)3.41;  value  of  achool-ho'jse^ 
over  $122,00'.\ 
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Scotland. — ^Tlie  Eilinbut^h  Coiirant  haa 
tho  followinff  chnrncterUtio  letter  from 
Thoiiuttt  C-arlyio  to  Mr.  Adaiu  White,  who 
propoteH  to' introdinre  tlje  te&chiii{;  of 
natural  hUtory  into  boartling-ftciiools  and 
private  lumilics:  **For  ninny  year:^  it  hua 
Meu  one  ot  my  constunt  regrets  thut  no 
•choolinuHter  of  mine  had  a  knowledge  of 
natiirul  hi^tory,  80  far,  at  leant,  aa  to  have 
taugrbt  me  the  gra.H.HeH  that  grow  by  the 
wayiitde,  and  tho  little  winged  and  wing- 
leite  ni'ighborii  that  are  continually  meeting 
me,  with  a  aalutation  which  1  can  not 
au»wer,  as-thingti  arc.  Why  didn't  bome- 
body  tcucli  mo  tho  conat'ellationH,  too, 
and  make  me  at  homo  in  the  htarrv 
liita%*eyni4^  which  are  alwayH  ovcriiuad, 
and  which  1  don't  half  know  to  thi(» 
day  f  Hove  to  i>rophcAy  that  there  will 
oouie  a  time  when,  not  in  Edinburgh 
only,  but  iu  all  Scotti!«h  and  Kuropcan 
towuM  and  village^*,  the  schoolmaster  will 
be  strictly  required  to  poH;ies.<>  tiie.<»e  two 
eapabiiiticit  (neither  Greek  nor  Latin  more 
BtrictJ,  and  that  no  ingcnuouM  little  dciii- 
len  of  this  univerHO  be  thenccforwanl 
barred  from  liia  right  of  liherty  in  those 
two  departmentt*,  and  doomed  to  look  on 
them  a»  if  acrosA  grated  fences  all  his  lifo ! 
For  the  re^t,  I  cannot  doubt  but,  one  way 
or  other,  you  will,  by  and  by,  make  your 
Taliiablc,  indubitable  gitl  available  in  Ed- 
inburgh, either  to  the  young  or  older,  on 
anch  conditions  as  there  arc  ;  and  1  mucli 
recommend  a  zcalou.s  and  judicious  pcr- 
autence  till  you  do  succeed.  Dulieve  me, 
youra  very  biucerely,  T.  Cablylk.'* 

Thk  Natioxal  Association  of  School  Su- 
rSRiNTKKDKNTs. — The  Nutioiiul  Associatlou 
of  State  and  City  School  Superintendents 
met  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  fith  of 
yebruanr.  MasnachuHctts  was  represented 
by  Mr.  Northrop,  State  Agent  of  ihelioard 
of  Education,  and  Mr.  Hubbard,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Schools  of  SpringHeld ; 
Vermont,  by  Mr.  Adams ;  New  Jersey,  by 
Mr.  llarribon,  State  Sunurintendent,  aii-l 
Mr.  Sears,  of  Newark;  rennsylvania,  by 
Mr.  Coburn  ;  Ohio,  by  Mr.  White,  State 
bupurintendcnt,  Colonel  De  Wolfe,  of  To- 
leiio,  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Columbus,  and  Mr. 
Cowdery,  of  Sandusky  ;  Illinois,  hy  Mr. 
Uatcman ;  Michigan,  by  Mr.  lloisford, 
8uto  Superintendent,  and  Mr.  I>oty,  of 
Detroit:  West  Virginia,  by  Mr.  While. 

Mr.  Kichards,  of  Washington;  Mr. 
l^yne,  of  Virginia;  Mr.  Fiske,  of  North 
Carolina;  Prot.  Davie.s  and  Dr.  Lambert, 
of  New  Vork,  and  many  other  friendt)  of 
education  were  present. 

It  wa<«  thougnt  by  some  that,  like  too 
many  educational  meetings,  this  would 
prove  to  Im!  only  another  pha.«e  of  tho  Mu- 
taal  Admiration  Society ;  but  such  prac- 
Ucul  men  as  tho  superintendents  of  Ver- 
mont, Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  are  not 
likely  to  niissi>cnd  time;  and  tho  action  of 
the  meeting  was  directed  so  aa  to  make  it 
tnunently  auccoMful. 


The  Tresidcnt,  after  the  old-fashioned 
way  in  vogue  in  Boston,  was  somewhat 
prolix  when  calling  on  and  referring  to  • 
persons;  but  the  members  meant  busi- 
ness, laudahly  exhibiting  that  if  they  were 
not  fitted  f.ir  their  oUices  when  elected  or 
appointed,  they  were  anxious  to  prepare 
themselves  for  performing  their  duties  ac- 
ceptably and  well. 

Several  papers  were  read  and  discussed 
in  a  sensihle,  familiar  manner,  ({Uestions 
being  asked  so  as  to  bring  out  practical 
bearings.  In  this  way  Mr.  <.)oburn,  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  lead  to  make  many  in- 
terenting  and  valuable  statements  concern- 
ing the  character  and  working  of  the  scho(»l 
system  of  I'cniisylvania— in  what  respects 
he  thought  it  inigiit  be  improved,  and  how 
applied  in  other  States.  He  thought  it 
would  iiM,  on  the  whole,  work  well  in 
New  York  ;  nor  would  the  system  of  New 
York  answer  for  Pennsylvania.  The  opin- 
ion of  the  convention  was,  that  ditfer- 
cnt  States  required  dilferent  systems  or 
modifications  of  them.  Mr.  Coburn^a 
paper  was  pointed  and  practical.  It  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  superintendent. 

Mr.  White,  of  Ohio,  read  an  elaborate 
paper  on  tho  establishment  of  a  national 
bureau  uf  education. 

The  convention  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of 
such  a  bureau,  provided  it  be  of  limited 
controlling  power;  ii  bhould  be  advisory 
merely. 

The  paper  of  Mr.  White  was  highly 
commended  for  its  literary,  li»gical,  and 
especially  its  business  character. 

Mr.  Van  Bokkelen,  with  his  usual  en- 
thusiasm, expressed  his  ripinions  on  uni- 
formity in  State  and  national  education. 
His  plans  were  tiiought  to  be  somewiuit 
visionary,  and  to  depend  upon  more  strin- 
gent laws  than  most  of  the  superintend- 
ents thought  desirable — tyranny,  even  in  a 
good  cause,  being,  at  lea>t,  a  bad  example. 
This  was  evidently  Mr.  lIarri'>ou-s  opin- 
ion, as  expressed  in  a  very  correct  review  uf 
bomc  of  the  defects  of  educational  systems. 

Mr.  Bateman  also  expressed  similar 
opinions  in  his  excellent  paper  on  a  model 
system. 

Mr.  Philbrick,  of  Boston  ;  Mr.  Bulkley, 
of  Brooklyn,  ami  Mr.  White,  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts, 
Were  unavoidahly  absent.  The  papers 
which  they  were  to  read  were  conse- 
quently deferred  to  the  next  meeting  of 
the  As.<ociation,  to  be  held  in  Indianapolis. 

The  meeting  w:i8  presided  over  and  con- 
ducted with  pre-eminent  ahilily  and  cour- 
tesy ;  and  its  conclusion  was  regretted  by 
all  who  attended. 

Of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  such 
meetings,  it  is  scarcely  neeessarj"  to  speak. 

Tho  leading  men  ot*  the  various  sciences 
and  arts  have  long  found  it  of  advantage 
to  meet  ami  discuss  tho  various  questions 
that  arise  in  their  respective  pursuits,  and 
why  may  not  Education  be  advanced  iu 
like  manner  i 
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SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


New  Mbxica?7  Bisooveries. — The  pres- 
ence of  a  man  on  the  Mexican  throne  who 
is  a  patron  of  science  ond  art,  though  per- 
8onally  ilisasrreeable  to  America,  is  cer- 
tainly useful  to  the  progress  of  knowleili^e. 
He  Hcnds  out  e\{Siorer8  to  all  partM  of  the 
country,  who  lihd  many  indications  of  that 
wonderful  wealth  and  intelligence  which 
abounded  in  Mexico  ages  ago,  in  a 
degree  which  has  not  been  approached 
there  for  centuries.  The  last  discovery,  in 
tlie  midst  of  a  large  forest,  is  the  ruins  of 
a  city  built  and  inhabited  by  the  aborigines 
long  before  the  time  of  Cortez.  This  city 
is  of  con>iderabIe  extent,  surrounded  by  a 
Btonc  wall  five  yards  in  thickness  and  ten 
feet  liigh,  and  having  its  streets  paved 
with  polished  st^ne.  Many  fine  speci- 
mens of  architecture  were  discovered ; 
among    them  a  magniflcent  palace,  sup- 

Fosod  to  have  V>cen  the  residence  of  some 
ndian  kin$r,  and  also  statuary  and  paint- 
ings of  a  hiiperior  character,  monuments, 
reservoirs,  a»iueducts,  canals,  and  !nany 
concomitants  of  a  civilized  and  educated 
condition  of  society. 

— Dr.  Charles  Clay,  of  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, has  a  portrait  of  Shakspearc,  which 
lie  claims  to  have  been  taken  from  life  by 
a  contetiiporary  of  the  great  dramatist,  and 
which  is  fur  more  satisfactor)"  than  the 
celebrated  Cbundos  picture.  An  English 
journal  says  of  it : 

*'  The  face  is  thoughtful  and  slightly 
touched  with  melancholy,  the  eyes  being 
renuirkably  expressive  and  pleasing.  Many 
critics  have  objected  to  the  Chandos  por- 
trait on  account  of  its  foreign  cast  of  fea- 
tures. Here  we  have  the  type  of  a  true 
Englishman,  of  the  true  EliziiDethan  peri- 
od. There  are  no  earrings,  as  in  (.'handos' 
picture,  the  clothing  being  simple  and 
unadorned  ;  the  collar  is  without  btrings, 
less  in  size,  and  where  it  meets  in  front 
shows  a  portion  of  the  throat  below  the 
board  ;  the  collar  itself  is  not  so  stitt'as  in 
other  portraits.  If  we  might  venture  on 
an  opinion  from  the  luxuriance  of  tlie  hair, 
which  is  of  a  rich  brown,  tinted  with 
auburn,  this  picture  must  have  been  y»aint- 
cd  at  an  earlier  poriod  of  life  than  the 
Cl'.andos  portrait.  The  face  is  nearly  full, 
the  hair  higher  over  the  forehead,  and  fall- 
ing partially  and  gracefully  over  the  collar 
on  the  left  side.  The  portrait  has  been 
carefully  relincd,  and  is  in  an  old-fashioned 
Irame  of  the  poriod." 

— xV  brass  made  of  sixty  parts  copper, 
thirty -eiu'ht  parts  zinc,  and  two  parti  iron, 
nuiy  bo  forged  at  a  red  heat,  and  will  sup- 
port a  "  breaking  weight"  of  twenty-seven 
tons  per  square  inch.  This  has  been  used 
with  HUccesB  for  bolta  iu  tho.  fire-boxes  of 
locooiolivcs. 


— ^The  famous  German  chemist,  Mitscher- 
llch,  at  tho  conclusion  of  a  paper  diacnsa- 
ing  his  observations  of  tlio  "  spectral 
lines"  given  bv  various  non-metallic  bodies, 
states  that  he  nelieves  all  tho  so-ctdled  non- 
metallic  elements  to  be  compounds.    - 

— A  beautiftd  variety  of  ornamental 
glass  has  been  devised  by  M.  Pelouze :  2i^0 
parts  of  white  sand,  100  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  50  of  limestone,  and  40  of  bichromate 
of  potash  are  fused  together.  A  glass  is 
thus  formed  of  a  rich  grceu  color;  filled 
with  golden  spangles. 

— The  editor  of  the  British  Journal  of 
Photography  speaks  in  terms  of  high  ap- 
proval ot  tho  rectified  wood  spirit,  or 
methylic  alcohol,  as  a  solvent  for  gun-cot- 
ton in  making  collodion,  in  jtlace  of  the 
usual  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  Id 
these  times  of  dear  alcohol  this  is  an  im- 
portant matter  to  ]>hotographer8. 

— In  1777  average  life  in  Franco  did  not 
exceed  twenty-three  years  ;  in  179S  it  had 
risen  to  twenty-six  years,  three  months; 
in  1886  it  was  thirty- three  years;  and  at 
present  it  has  reached  the  very  high  figure 
of  thirty-nine — an  increase  of  six  yean 
within  a  period  of  twenty -eight  years. 

— An  arctic  expedition  is  being  organized 
in  Prussia.  Three  vessels  will  be  fitted 
out,  their  crews  to  consist  of  scientifio 
men  from  the  Prussian  schools. 

— The  French  emperor  is  organizing  a 
scientific  exploration  of  Camboge,  from 
the  source  of  the  Mer  Kou  to  Thibet, 
where  this  river  apparently  disappears. 
Most  of  these  regions  are  unknown,  al- 
though the  ruins  discovered  in  the  known 
districts  would  seem  to  attest  the  existence 
in  former  ages  of  a  high  st^te  of  civiliza- 
tion there. 

— A  Finland  newspaper  mentions  a  stone 
in  the  northern  part  of  Finland  which 
serves  tho  inhabitants  instead  of  a  ba- 
rometer. Tliis  siotie,  which  they  toll 
ihnokiur,  turns  black  or  blackish  gray 
when  it  is  going  to  rain  ;  but  on  the  ap- 
proach of  fine  weather  it  is  covered  with 
white  spots. 

—Dr.  Calvert,  in  his  last  "  Cantor  Lec- 
ture," gives  a  recipe  for  cleaning  silver  ar- 
ticles without  the  troublesome  and  destruc- 
tive use  of  poltshiuir  ]»owders.  The  ar- 
ticles should  be  plunged  i'or  half  an  hour 
in  a  solution  made  up  of  one  gallon  of 
water,  one  pound  hypo-sulphate  of  soda, 
eight  ounces  sal-annnoniac,  and  four 
ounces  of  aqua-ammonia  or  hartshorn. 

A  New  Process  of  Photdouapius©  ow 
Wood. — For   decorative    purpose.^   it  is 
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Mid,  it  win  bo  a<lvantajarcons,  as  pictures 
can  be  traru^furrcJ  to  pancln,  cciiiiijcfrt,  or 
any  «urtticc  tliat  niiiT  require  ornHmoiitation. 
Grainiiij;  can  hy  thirt  nuw  iirocesM  of  piio- 
togfHphy  ifc  iiinlti|)lie<l.  una  transfcrrcl  to 
a  nurtaoo  with  accnruoy.  Fur  houHchold 
ornameiitiitiori,  and  for  iluconition  of  pnb- 
lio  edifices.  X\\\^  nictit'td  of  applying  pho- 
tography i.s  ttaid  to  be  economic  in  itd 
Application  and  urti^itic  in  its  ctfeotrt,  while 
it  M  as  ilnrablc  a.^  the  niutvrial  ou  wiiich  it 
ia  traii?>fciTCil. 

-:-Aii  aerolite  fell  at  Sherf(otty,  India,  on 
the  25th  of  August  last.  A  native  wittief^s 
atutvs  tiial  about  0  a.  ik(.  a  ntone  fell  from 
the  iienvens,  accompanied  by  a  very  loud 
report,  burying  itself  knce-dcop.  The  sky 
wort  clouvly  at  the  time,  and  of  a  murky 
color;  the  air  calm,  and  no  rain. 

The  atone  lias  V>een  forwarded  to  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Ikiigal. 

Diamond. — Contrary  to  the  usual  opinion 
t)iat  the  diamond  is  jifodueed  by  tiie  action 
of  inteoM  heat  on  carbon,  Ilerr  (toeppert 
ftiKertit  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  tiio  action 
of  a^^ueous  a>;oncics.  His  argument  is 
baMa  upon  the  fact  that  the  diamond  bo- 
comeo  black  wlien  exposed  to  a  very  high 
teinpcratnrc.  He  considers  that  its  Nep- 
toniun  origin  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it 
has  often  on  the  surface  imprctsions  of 
ffnuna  of  sand,  and  sometimes  of  crystals, 
ahowiog  that  it  has  once  been  soil. 

Sewer  Kats  Killko  by  Elkctricitt. — 
A  Dew  uud  curious  use  of  electricity  is  now 
ma^le  in  the  sewers  i»f  Taris.  There,  as  is 
well  known,  the  rats  swarm  by  millions. 
"Wires  one  hundred  metres  long,  insu- 
lated from  the  ground  by  glaiss  feet,  and 


conncctcil  with  a  strong  flrnlvanio  battery, 
are  placed  in  these  subterranean  walks. 
Little  pieces  of  roast  moat  are  attached  to 
the  wires  at  short  di^taiifcs,  iukI  the 
rats,  nibbling  at  the  bait,  call  down  upon 
themselves  the  galvanic  shock  with  terrific 
p<»wcr.  Death  is  instantaneous.  Tlio 
bait  remains,  to  destroy  other  victims. 

— Numerous  remains  of  the  dodo  liave 
recently  been  fou!)d  in  a  m(»rasK  in  the 
inland  of  Mauriliu**.  A  very  complete 
series  of  the  hones  of  this  remarkable  bird 
are  now  in  the  bunds  of  l*rofus<or  Owen. 

OzoNK. — A  very  important  memoir  has 
recently  been  p'ublislied  by  M.  J.  L. 
Soret,  on  the  density  of  ozone.  He  suius 
up  our  actual  knowledge  of  tlte  volumetrio 
relations  of  this  bo«ly  as  foll<iws:  rtr^t, 
Ordinary  oxygen  dimini>hes  in  volume 
when  ozonized — tiuit  is,  when  a  ]>art  of  it  is 
converted  into  ozone,  by  electricity,  for 
example;  second,  When  oxygen,  charged 
with  ozone,  is  treated  with  iodide  of  i)o- 
tas^ium  and  other  oxiilizable  boilies,  the 
ozone  disappears  without  the  \9lume  of 
the  gas  ciianging;  third.  Under  the  ac- 
tion of  heat,  oxygen  cliurged  with  ozone 
suffers  an  expansion  ciiual  to  the  volume 
of  the  quantity  of  ox>gen  that  the  gas 
would  have  been  capahlo  of  yielding  to 
iodide  of  potassium.  These  facts,  he  says, 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  ozone  is 'an 
allotropio  state  of  oxygen,  consisting  of  a 
molecular  grouping  of  hcveral  atoms  of 
this  hody.  One  of  the  simplest  hypotheses 
in  this  nuitter,  is  that  in  which  the  mole- 
cule of  ordinary  ^^xygen  is  regarded  as 
formed  of  two  atoms,  and  the  molcule  of 
ozone  as  formed  of  three  atoms. 
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A  Prettv  Cl'stom. — One  of  the  prettiest 
of  Christmas  customs  is  the  Norwegian 
practice  of  giving,  on  CliristmaHday,  a  din- 
ner to  the  liirds.  On  (Jhristmas  moruini;, 
•very  gable,  gate- way,  antl  barn-door  is 
decorated  with  a  sheaf  of  corn  fixed  on 
the  top  of  a  long  ]>olo,  wherefrotu  it  is  in- 
tended that  tiie  hirds  shall  make  their 
Chrifltinas  dinner.  Kven  the  peasants  will 
contrive  to  have  a  handful  set  by  for  this 

Jmrpose;  and  what  the  birds  do  not  eat  on 
Anstmss  day,  remains  for  them  to  finish 
at  their  leisure  during  the  winter. 

— "  Ashland,"  so  lorn;  the  homo  of  Henry 
Clay,  has  l>een  purcha.-c<l  by  the  trustees  of 
tlie  Kentucky  University  for  $90,00().  The 
farm  contains  about  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  acres  of  tlio  best  land  in  the 
Bae  Gross  region.  The  Lexington  Obser- 
ver says:  **T)ie  Kentucky  Agricultural 
iSchool,  which  is  and<.T  the  imtronage  of 
tho  State,  as  well  as  other  schools  of  the 
Univeiaity,  will  be  established  at  Ashland, 


and  it  is  proposed  to  begin  the  improve- 
ments on  a  most  magnificent  and  extended 
scale — one  that  will  do  credit  to  our  State, 
and  serve  as  a*montnnenl  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Clay." 

HoN'RHTY"  IN  A  Hi'RRY.— An  Irishman, 
liavini;  accidentally  broken  a  pane  of  glass 
in  a  window,  wsis  makintr  his  way  out  of 
sight :  but.  unfortunately  for  Tat,  the  pro- 
prietor stole  a  march  on  him,  and  having 
seized  him  by  the  ci^ilar,  exclaimed : 
**  You  broke  n>y  window,  fellow," 
"  Agh,  an*  sure*  I  did,"  replied  Pat,  "  an' 
bejabers,  didn't  you  see  mo  ruimin'  home 
for  money  to  pay'for't,  ye  spalpeen?" 

A  Cuiiiors  Fa<:t.— The  finest  orange- 
trees  in  Europe,  in  the  superb  collection  at 
Dresden,  were  brought  as  balhist,  in  the 
shape  of  mere  bh>cks  of  timber,  without 
root"*  or  branches,  in  the  lioid  of  a  German 
vessel,  and  foand  their  way  to  Saxony. 
Some  curious  gardener,  anxious  to  know 
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what  plant  fiimi:«liC(l  this  new  wood,  plants 
ed  tiiem,  but,  unfortunately,  mii<tooK  the 
upper  end  for  the  lower,  and  thuR  actually 
turned  the  poor  mutilated  treenipside  down. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this  earlv  mutilation,  the 
lonfl^  sea-voyage,  and  tneir  subsequent 
cruel  treatment,  they  have  grown  and 
flourished  beyond  uU  other  orange-treo«i  on 
the  continent. 

— Insects  must  irenerally  lead  a  jovial 
life.  Think  what  it  must  be  to  lodge  in  a 
lily !  Imagine  a  place  of  rvor>'  niid  pearl, 
with  pillars  of  silver  and  capitals  of  gold, 
nil  exhaling  such  a  perfume  as  ne\ser  arose 
from  a  human  censer !  Fancy  again  the  fim 
of  tucking  youn»elf  up  for  the  night  in  the 
folds  of  a  rose,  rooked  to  sleep  by  the  gen- 
tle sighs  of  summer  uir«  and  nothing  to  do 
when  you  wake  up  but  to  wash  yourself  in 
u  dew-drop  and  fall  to  and  cat  your  bed- 
clothes. 

HoHE  Intluenoe. — "  Wo  shall  never 
know  till  we  are  ushered  into  eternity," 
writes  a  living  autljor,  "  how  great  h:is  l>eeri 
the  infli^ncc  which  one  gentle,  loving r<pirit 
has  exercised  in  a  household,  shedding 
the  mild  radiance  of  its  light  over  all  the 
common  events  of  daily  life,  and  checking 
tlie  inroads  of  discord  and  sin  by  the  sim* 
pie  setting  forth  of  that  love  which  'seck- 
cth  not  her  own,*  but  which  *  suffcreth  long, 
and  is  kind.' " 

—The  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  in  Minne- 
sota, arc  rapidly  undnriroing  a  change. 
During  the  spring  of  18ii9  they  receded 
about  two  hundred  tmd  tiHy  feet  to  the 
middle  of  the  river,  ami  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  f*.*ot  further  the  next  spring. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  in  a  few  years 
they  will  be  de><troyed  altogether,  leaving 
nothing  behind  but'u  long  reach  of  rolling, 
tumbling  rapids. 

— General  Milroy  has  received,  at  Nash- 
ville, a  collection  of  human  remains  ftmnd 
in  ancient  graves  in  Wilson  County,  Ten- 
nuHsee.  Thuy  were  taken  from  ronarh  stone 
coflins,  made  of  slabs  put  up  in  the  shape 
of  a  box  without  cutting  or  hewing,  and 
none  of  them  exceeded  twenty-four  inches 
in  length,  the  average  being  fifteen  or 
eighteen  inches.  Tiiero  are  acres  of  these 
graves  ut  dilfcrent  points,  and  there  is  not 
u  Urge  skeleton  to  bo  found. 

— Montana,  which  was  organized  as  a 
territ'>ry  only  about  two  years  ago,  now 
contains  home  thirty  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  recent  settlers  are  hardy,  industrious, 
enterprising,  and  intelligent,  and  cuisist 
largely  of  families  who  wiii  make  the  terri- 
tory their  future  hoir.e  During  the  pa.st 
year  $16,000,000  have  been  taken  from  the 
mines,  and  the  revenue  tax  paid  to  the  Gov- 
ern meut  was  $1,000,000. 

—At  Acapiiioo,  the  prertv  oeasant  girls 
have  an  ingenious  device  for  Foiling  neck- 
locoA  uuuie  of  ahelU,  prinoipai^  on  UiA' 


days  when  steamers  arrive.  Handing  yon 
a  necklace,  they  aay :  **  Me  give  you  u  pres- 
ent, seizor,"  and  then  retire  with  a  low- 
courtesy  :  returning,  however,  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, they  aay,  sweetly,  *^  You  give  nie 
present,  sefior,  of  qaarter  dollar,-*  whieli 
you  do  at  oneo,  unless  you  have  a  heart  of 
stone. 

— *'  Pray,  sir,"  said  a  judge,  angrily,  to  a 
blunt  old  Quaker,  from  whom,  no  direet 
answer  could  be  obtained,  "  do  you  know 
what  we  sit  here  for?"  "Yea,  verily,  I 
do,"  said  the  Quaker,  **  three  of  you  for 
four  dollars  each  day,  and  the  fat  one  ih  the 
middle  for  four  thousand  a  year." 

— Plain  Anglo-Saxon  words— short  words 
at  that — are  the    strongest  and  most  cx- 

Eressive.  Words  of  Latin  derivation  are 
y  many  deemed  the  most  elegant ;  bnt  if 
one  would  cultivate  a  terse,  vigorous  style, 
let  him  make  himself  familiar  with  the 
shorter  words  of  his  mother  tongue. 

— A  Paris  butcher  has  obtained  authority 
to  open  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  horsefleiih, 
on  tlie  condition  that  he  will  construct  a 
special  slaughter-house  for  the  horses,  the 
flesh  of  which  is  to  be  sold  as  food.  The 
slaughter-house  will  be  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  an  inspector  specially 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  opcnir.ff 
of  the  shop  is  to  be  celebrated  by  a  grnn*' 
popular  banquet,  at  which  horse-moat  will 
form  the  principal  ingredient  of  the  dishes 

PuARAOu^s  Skrpknts. — Dr.  Littlejohn,  of 
Edinburgh,  warns  the  public  against  th« 
use  of  Pharaoh's  serpents,"  as  they  are 
called.  These  toys  are  a  compound  of  sul- 
pho-cyanide  of  mercury.  The  inhalation 
of  some  of  these  products  is  .highly  dan- 
gerous— viz.,  cyanogen,  sulphui*ons  and 
sulphuric  acids^  bisulphide  of  carlK>n  and 
mercury,  in  vapor.  The  muss  left  after 
combustion  is  organic  matter  called  **  mcl- 
lor." 

— Among  the  funds  still  remaining  in 
tlic  hands  of  the  corporation  of  London  is 
the  sum  of  two  huudrc«l  pounds  a  year, 
left  in  trust  *'  to  burn  heretics." 

— It  is  not  by  more  study,  mcreaocnmn- 
lation  of  knowledge,  tlmtvou  can  hope  for 
eminence.  Mental  di"*cipline,  the  exercise 
of  the  mind,  the  quickening  of  your  ap- 
prehension, the  strengthening  of  your  mem- 
orv,  the  forming  of  a  sound,  rapid,  and  dis- 
criminating judgment,  are  ot  even  more 
importance  than  the  store  of  learning. 

—The  Rev.  Dr.  B ,  while  introducing 

to  the  audience  Kcv.  Dr.  8 ,  thefainons 

missionarv  from  India  (his  homo  by  birth), 
concluded  his  remarks  wiih  the  following 
left-hand  compliment:  "  He  comes  to  yoa 
from  that  land  where  every  prospect 
pleases,  and  only  man  is  vile."  The  mocleit 
missionary  arose,  and  blusblnglv  rendered 
his  thanks  amid  the  irrepressible  mirth  of 
the  audiciioe. 
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THE  OSWEQO  NORMAL  AND  TRAININQ  SCHOOL. 

RBALIZINQ  the  importance  of  the  first  few  jears  of  stadj,  and  be- 
liering  that  thej  might  be  made  of  greater  benefit  to  the  majoritj  of 
itndrats  by  a  more  natural  system  of  elementary  instruction,  Mr  Shel- 
doBy  of  Oswego,  determined  to  effect  a  radical  change  in  methods  of  teach- 
iotg,  in  the  primary  schools  under  his  care.  In  the  spring  of  1861,  the 
Oswego  Board  of  Education  secured,  at  his  recommendation,  the  sendees 
of  MiM  Margaret  E.  M.  Jones,  who,  for  many  years,  had  been  connected 
with  the  Home  and  Colonial  Training  School  of  London,  in  which  she  had 
qiedal  charge  of  the  Methods  of  Elementary  Instruction.  Under  her  di- 
rection a  school  was  organized,  having  for  its  object  the  training  of  teachers 
for  the  primary  schools  of  Oswego.  This  was^  strictly  a  training  school, 
its  scope  including  no  instruction  in  the  branches  of  study  pursued  in  Nor- 
mal Schools,  but  limited  to  the  theoretical  discussion  of  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  the  practical  application  of  those  methods  in  primary  schools 
ofgaaiaed  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  spring  of  1862,  graduates  of  this  school  were  established  in  charge 
of  the  primary  schools  of  Oswego.  At  the  end  of  the  year  pupils  of 
these  schools  would  be  ready  for  transfer  to  the  intermediate,  and  it  was 
liSolTed  to  extend  the  training  of  teachers  to  the  subjects  embraced  in  that 
dqwrtment  This  was  done  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Herman 
Knisi,  who  had  long  been  connected  with  the  Intermediate  Department  of 
Uw  TMning  School  of  London. 

The  enterprise  had  thus  far  been  entirely  a  local  one,  undertaken  to 
sqiplj  a  local  need  and  supported  by  the  citizens  of  Oswego  alone.  But 
the  popularity  of  the  methods  adopted  attracted  so  many  pupUs  from 
otter  parts  of  the  country — ^many  of  whom  were  teachers  of  ezperi- 
CBoe  and  established  reputation — that  the  Board  of  Education  determined 
to  piaoe  the  school  on  a  more  extended  basis,  and  in  a  position  of  greater 
UBsftilness  than  was  at  first  proposed — ^to  place  it,  in  short,  under  the  pat- 
Tooage  of  the  Educational  Department  of  the  State.  The  attempt  was 
Bttde^  aod  was  partially  successful.  In  the  winter  of  1863  the  Legisla- 
tne  made  an  appropriation  of  $3,000  a  year  for  two  years,  to  aid  in  the 
of  tlis  Traiidi^  School,  pending  the  demonstration  of  its  osefubess 
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and  tbe  practicability  of  its  methods.  In  1866  it  was  incorporated  as 
the  Oswego  Normal  and  Training  School,  and  its  annual  appropriation  was 
increased  to  $6,000 — on  condition  that  the  Board  of  Edncatioo,  or  citizens 
of  Oswego,  should  proyide  a  soitable*  boildiag  for  tiie  accommodation  of 
the  school.  This  condition  was  accepted,  and  complied  with  by  the  pnr> 
chase  of  a  large  and  conmiodions  edifice,  with  ample  grounds.  Onr 
frontispiece  presents  a  yiew  of  the  boildmg  in  perspective.  Its  entix^ 
length  is  153  feet,  its  depth  130  feet.  It  contains  fall  accommodations  for 
fflz  hundred  children  in  the  Model  and  Practicing  Schools,  and  from  two 
hundred  and  sixty  to  three  hundred  pupils  in  the  Normal  Department. 

The  school  entered  upon  a  new  term  on  the  28th  day  of  Fel^ruary,  with 
a  course  of  instruction  embracing  all  that  is  usually  taught  in  Normal 
Schools,  in  addition  to  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  and  training  kk 
methods  of  teaching. 

The  design  of  this  school  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  their  work,  and  to 
elevate  the  (ftandard  of  teaching  by  familiariring  its  pupila  with  correct 
philosophical  pnndples  of  education  and  the  proper  mode  of  aj^yii^ 
them.  With  this  view,  much  tune  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  principUB 
and  methodiy  and  to  their  practical  application. 


THE  CASES  OP  SUBSTANTIVES  IN  ENGLISH. 

AMONG  the  many  disputed  pomts  in  English  grammar,  there  are  few 
that  are  more  unsettled  in  onr  school  gprammars  than  the  subject  of 
the  cases  of  substantives.  The  diildren  in  some  of  our  schools  are  taught 
that  there  are  three  cases.  Nominative,  Possessive,  and  Objective ;  in  others, 
that  there  is  an  additional  case  the  Independent ;  while  some  instructors 
are  in  favor  of  stretching  the  English  noun  on  the  rack  of  Latin  dedeo* 
sion.  The  definitions  of  case,  vary  also  between  the  two  extremes  of 
anaking  it  to  be  a  changed  form  of  a  word,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  be  a  changed  idea  in  a  word. 

Now  much  of  this  confusion  comes  from  ha«ty  and  empirical  general^ 
zation.  In  grammar  we  have  certain  facts  given  us,  about  which  there  is 
rarely  any  dispute.  These  facts  we  must  classify ;  and  the  best  grammarian 
is  the  one  who  classifies  the  facts  in  the  simplest  and  most  truthful  manner. 
A  language  is  made  by  the  usage  of  a  race ;  but  that  nsage  is  almost  sort 
to  follow  certain  natural  laws,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  grammarian  to 
^discoyer  these  laws. 

What  is  case  7  The  etymology  would  seem  to  show  that  it  means  a 
<jiange  in  form  merely.  This  change  does  not  necessarily  take  place  at 
1U  lad  of  a  word,  te  tiie  Odtio  laagoflgeB  discl^ 
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letter.  Bst  this  change  of  form  is  effected  for  a  purpose  ;  and  that 
purpose  is  to  indicate,  not  gender  or  number  or  person,  bat  the  relation  to 
other  words  in  the  sent^ice.  So  we  may  define  case  to  be  a  change  of 
fonn  in  the  snbstantiTe  to  mark  its  relations  to  other  words  in  the  scntenoe. 

Kot  every  kind  of  relation  has  a  form  appropriated  to  it  in  any  language. 
This  would  be  well-nigh  impossible.  The  ciFUizod  knguage  most  copious 
In  casee,  the  Sanacriti  has  only  eight — the  six  cases  of  Latin,  with  the 
Iiooative  and  Instrumental  To  express  the  nicer  shades  of  relation,  prepo- 
sitions are  indispensable ;  but  a  preposition,  with  a  substantiye,  does  not 
make  a  new  ease. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  in  modem  English  we  have  three  distinct  case- 
fimns  for  pronouns,  and  only  two  for  nouns.  The  objective  case  in  nouns 
Is  a  mere  convenience  for  parsing,  and  may,  perhaps,  have  some  just  cause 
for  existing^  in  the  wish  to  preserve  the  analogy  between  nouns  and  pro- 
Qoona. 

The  spirit  of  the  English  language  is  opposed  to  change  in  the  form 
of  words  for  the  sake  of  varying  their  relations.  The  true  English  declen- 
sion and  conjugation  is  by  means  of  auxiliary  words,  and  the  few  changes 
In  the  body  of  the  inflected  word  are  exceptions,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, relics  of  the  old  inflection.  The  Teutonic  languages  have  all  of  them 
fewer  inflections  than  the  rest  of  the  Aryan  famUy  ;  and  of  the  Teutonic 
tongues,  the  Anglo-Saxon  had  among  the  least.  And  dearly  all  these 
inflections  were  lost  in  the  interval  between  the  Norman  conquest  and  the 
revival  of  English  as  a  literary  language,  or  soon  after.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
had  four  cases — ^Nominative,  Genitive,  Dative,  and  Accusative  ;  and  besides 
these,  had  some  fragments  of  an  Ablative  preserved  from  an  older  state  of 
the  language.  Of  the  terminations  used  to  mark  these  cases,  we  have  left 
iu  modem  English  the  following  relics. 

1.  The  Genitive  of  the  first  declension  singular  becomes  the  modem 
Possessive  in  s  or  es.  This  ^  is  the  more  usual  sign  of  the  Genitive  in  the 
Aiyan  languages,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  true  original  Genitive  sign.  This 
f  has  so  much  power  that  it  has  passed  over  to  the  Possessive  plural 
also/  where  no  s  was  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  This  change  took  place 
just  before  the  time  of  Chaucer.  The  apostrophe  used  in  modem  spelling 
is  a  relic  of  the  error  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  considering  the  s  a  con- 
traction of  his. 

2.  Of  the  regular  Dative  plural  in  m,  we  have  two  specimens  left  in 
tiie  adverbs  whUom  and  seldom.  The  adverbs  of  place  Oiere  and  where 
are  the  Dative  feminine  singular  of  the  article  and  the  interrogative.  The 
modem  Objectives,  AiVfi,  her,  them  and  tohom,  are  in  Anglo-Saxon  regular 
Datives. 

8.  Of  the  regular  Accusative  singular  we  have  ttoain  from  the  old 
Accusative  of  the  numeral  Ivoo.  The  adverbs  than  and  tJien  are  from  the 
Accuaative  ef  the  article  and  vfhen  from  the  Accusative  of  the  interrog* 
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atire.  Ms  and  ua  sre  derived  from  another  root  than  their  nommatiTes, 
and  are  the  same  in  Anglo-Saxon  as  in  English. 

4.  Besides  these,  we  have  still  two  specimens  of  the  rerj  old  Ablatire  ; 
tufty,  from  the  Ablatire  of  the  interrogative  ;  and  the  (from  thy)  in  such 
expressions  as  "all  the  more,''  and  *'the  more  the  better/'  where  iheia  tk 
proper  Ablative  of  instmment. 

These  are  ail  the  case  terminations  we  have  in  modem  English,  and 
most  of  these,  it  will  be  seen,  conld  not  now  be  recognized  as  cases.  The 
Possessive  case  is  so  manifest  a  convenience  in  place  of  nsing  the  more 
formal  objective  with  the  preposition  of^  that  it  will  probablj  exist  me 
long  as  the  English  language.  The  close  nmon  of  the  governing  noon, 
with  its  Possessive,  is  quite  analogous  to  the  *"  construct  state,''  its  equiv- 
alent in  the  Semitic  languages.  The  other  cases  our  language  can  welf 
dispense  with.  Their  place  is  well  supplied  by  prepositions  and  bj  the 
position  of  the  substantive  in  the  sentence,  while  their  removal  has  ren« 
dered  the  language  much  simpler  and  easier  to  learn. 


RECENT  DISCOTBRIES  IN  IRON. 

THE  popular  opinion,  that  the  various  kinds  of  cast-iron  and  steel  owe 
their  diverse  properties  chiefly  to  their  containing  different  propor- 
tions of  combined  carbon,  has  long  been  doubted.  Chemical  analyses  have 
shown  that  combinations  of  iron  and  carbon  do  not  always  possess  proper- 
ties according  to  theory.  Specimens  of  cast-iron  and  steel,  widely  differ- 
ent in  quality,  are  found  to  contain  exactly  the  same  proportion  of  carbon ; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  wrought-iron  and  steeL  The  consideration  of 
these  well-known  facts  led  M.  de  Cizancourt,  a  distinguished  iron  manufac- 
turer, to  enter  upon  a  course  of  investigation,  which  has  resulted  in  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  carbon  theory.  Berzelius  first  ascertidned 
that  the  remarkable  difference  between  the  salts  of  the  protoxide  and  those 
of  the  peroxide  of  iron  is  owing  to  their  containing  not  merely  different 
proportions  of  the  same  metallic  base  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  diflbr- 
ent  bases — that  there  are,  in  fact,  two  kinds  of  iron-inetel,  which,  except 
that  they  may  be  converted  into  each  other,  are  as  unlike  as  can  be. 

He  called  the  base  of  the  protosalts/errosum,  that  of  the  persalts/em- 
cutn.  So  great  is  the  difference  between  the  compounds  of  these  two 
allotropic  states  of  iron,  that  an  eminent  chemist.  Dr.  Odling,  has  said  that 
had  we  been  unacquainted  with  the  methods  of  converting  them  into 
each  other,  we  should  never  have  suspected  them  to  contain  the  same 
metal,  or  even  a  rimilar  metaL  They  differ  from  each  other  more  than  the 
salts  of  ferrosum  differ  Arom  the  salts  of  copper  or  nickel,  and  more  than 
€h*  Mite  of  feiricnm  flrom  those  of  aUuminmn  or  foimmth.    11  de  Qwuk^ 
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court  finds  that  ferrosom  and  ferricam  are  as  distinct  in  metallurgy  as  in 
chemistry,  and  claims  that  the  "dominant  characteristics''  of  manuflEM)- 
tored  iron  depend  entirely  upon  how  far  it  consists  of  the  one  form  of 
iron,  and  how  far  of  the  other  ;  and  this  depends  chiefly  upon  the  d^^reo 
of  oxidation  of  the  ore  fcom  which  the  iron  is  derired. 

Ferrosnm  is  hard  and  brittle,  and  when  combined  with  carbon  const^ 
tates  the  variety  of  iron  known  as  white  cast-dron.  It  is  reducible  at  a 
much  lower  temperature  thai^  ferricnm,  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  carbon, 
and  may  be  converted  into  ferricnm  much  more  readily  than  ferricnm  into 
ferrosom.  In  metallnigical  operations  on  a  great  sode,  the  latter  trans- 
formation seldom  occurs. 

MaDeable  iron  is  nearly  pure  ferricnm,  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
ot  which  are  malleableness  and  tenacity.  It  may  be  derived  directly  from 
an  ore  of  ferricnm  ;  or  it  may  be  derived  from  an  ore  of  ferrosnm,  the  metal 
bdng  transformed  during  the  processes  of  manufacture  ;  or  when  the  ore, 
like  the  magnetic  oxide,  contains  both  of  the  two  states  of  kon,  it  may 
consist  of  a  mixture  in  any  proportion  of  what  may  be  called  natural  fer- 
ricnm and  artificial  ferricuuL  M.  de  Cizancourt  attributes  the  different 
varieties  of  wrought-iron  to  such  diversity  of  composition. 

The  soft  and  somewhat  tough  gray  caat^ron  is  also  ferricnm.  Mottled 
cad-iron  is  a  compound  of  ferrosnm  and  ferricnm.  The  graphite,  which  is 
diffused  through  these  two  kinds  of  cast-iron,  and  which  remains  un- 
changed after  the  iron  is  dissolved  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  carbon  given 
Tap  by  the  ferricnm  while  cooling.  Steel  is  also  a  mixture  of  ferrosum  and 
ferricnm,  combining  the  fusibility  of  the  first  with  the  malleability  and 
dnctility  of  the  last — the  best  and  most  stable  kind  being  that  which  con- 
tarns  the  two  states  of  iron  in  atomic  proportions. 

A  good  steel  may  consequently  be  made  directly  from  the  ore  known 
as  magnetic  oxide  ;  or  by  fusing  together  proper  proportions  of  white  cast- 
ircm,  which  is  a  carbide  of  ferrosum,  and  soft  iron,  which  is  nearly  pure 


Thb  Socbcb  of  the  Nile  Still  Unfound. — Captam  Speke,  who  has 
been  enjoying  the  glory  of  having  discovered  the  long-hidden  fountains  of 
this  wonderfid  river,  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  laurels.  Mr.  Baker  has 
been  making  explorations,  and  the  conclusions  of  the  two  do  not  agree. 
The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  seems  to  be  that  Captain  Speke  discovered 
the  great  lake,  Yictoria  Nyanza,  and  a  river  issuing  from  it.  This  river, 
it  has  been  ascertained,  with  several  others,  equally  large,  falls  into  an- 
other great  lake,  the  Albert  Nyanza.  The  outlet  of  this  h&st  lake  maif 
be  the  bcginnii^  of  the*  Nile,  but  it  is  not  yet  known  to  be  so. 
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NEGLECT  OP  APPARATITS, 

THB  QteA  expressioii,  '^  having  seen,  fhen  we  knoir,'^  id  A  correct  one^ 
Nowhere  is  this  idea  more  ftppHc&ble,  than  in  the  school-room.  Let 
a  child  see  a  principle  demonstrated  in  a  manner  suited  to  his  ci^Mcitj, 
and  then  only  can  he  be  said  to  know  it.  This  is  as  applicable  to  the 
more  adranced  pnpib,  as  to  the  child  nnder  primarj  ixistraction,  espe- 
ciallj  when  Ghemistrj  and  Natural  Philosophy  are  the  branches  fangbt. 
What  pnpil,  howerer  matore,  can  properly  nnderstand  these  studlea 
without  the  aid  of  experiments  and  apparatus  ? 

How  can  a  teacher  dearly  prore  to  a  class  the  pressure  of  tlie  atmos- 
phere, without  an  air-pump  ;  or  show  the  nature  of  hydrogen  gas,  unless 
he  makes  it,  and  exhibits  its  properties  f  Yet  many  teachers  attempt,  fbr 
it  Can  be  btit  an  attempt,  to  teach  thede  branches  of  natural  sciencd 
without  the  aid  of  such  illustrations.  The  result  is,  either  the  pupO  be- 
comes disgusted  with  these  important  and  interesting  studies,  or  only  bni>- 
dens  his  memory  with  facts  which  his  reason  can  not  digest,  nor  his  judgment 
make  practical.  This  erroneous  method  of  imparting  instruction  does 
tiot  always  arise  from  the  want  of  apparatus,  but  often  fh>m  carelessness 
and  neglect.  This  neglect  is  to  be  found  in  schools  of  etery  grade,  from 
the  smallest  district  school  to  the  largest  acaden^y. 

Most  country  schools  possess  a  globe,  but  how  many  of  tbe  pu{db  are 
benefited  by  it  ?  Well  does  the  writer  remember  when  a  globe  was 
purchased  for  the  common-school  in  which  he  was  a  pupO.  For  three 
years  following  he  remained  there,  and  three  difterent  instructors  "  swayed 
the  scepter  of  Birch."  Under  the  teacher's  desk  stood  a  box,  locked, 
and  report  said  that  it  contained  the  world  in  mmiature,  bnt  not  one  of 
these  teachers  erer  permitted  the  scholars  to  Ibehold  it.  Outline  mape 
had  also  been  procured,  and  they  were  shown,  perhaps,  a  dozen  times  during 
his  attendance.  It  was  an  expense  to  the  district  to  have  the  blackboard 
painted  ;  so  the  teachers,  fearful  of  displacing  its  present  coat,  nerer  allowed 
the  pupils  to  injure  it  with  chalk.  As  it  was  in  that  school  then,  so  does 
the  writer  find  it  to-day  in  many  schools  of  a  similar  grade.  Inspect  the 
condition  of  our  incorporated  academies,  and  in  many  ways  the  same  n^ 
lect  is  apparent.  The  importance  of  chemieal  and  phibsophical  aj^m- 
ratus  is  actoutted  in  the  Empbe  State  at  least,  where  the  regents  grant 
each  year  to  etery  incorporated  institution,  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  the 
trustees  raise  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus,  which  must  not,  however, 
exceed  a  certain  prescribed  amount.  Instructors  use  this  as  a  means 
of  drawing  patronage,  by  publishing,  in  a  marked  manner,  the  cost  of  their 
apparatus.  If  their  taluations  are  true  (and  they  are  often  to  be  doubted), 
they  usually  include  the  cost  of  every  article  porehased  since  the  school 
was  founded,  whether  it  now  has  any  value  or  ulifity.  Bxamine  the  ^jf^ 
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ratas  of  most  of  our  academies,  and  yoa  will  not  find  one  in  five  where 
one-half  of  the  instruments  are  in  worldng  order.  Some  have  been  broken 
bj  ignoramuses  acting  as  teachers.  In  some  cases,  the  pupils  hare  had 
free  access  to  them,  and  destmeiion  has  been  the  result.  In  others,  thi^ 
have  been  allowed  to  become  useless  through  want  of  attention. 

An  institution  was  opened  some  twelre  years  since  in  one  of  the  southern 
counties  of  New  York,  and  provided  with  a  superior  chemical  and  philo- 
sophical apparatus ;  now  it  is  impossible  to  find  in  it  a  single  piece  which  is  of 
ai^  benefit  to  a  dass.  Portions  remain,  but  rust,  the  vandalism  of  the 
pupils,  and  the  indolence  of  the  teachers  have  ruined  what  should 
have  been  the  pride  of  the  academy.  This  is  but  an  illustration  of  the 
condition  of  the  natural  science  department  in  many  of  our  higher  schools. 
Should  investigations  be  made  as  to  the  benefit  derived  from  appropria- 
tions  made  by  the  State,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  apparatus 
purchased,  I  believe  that  no  more  such  allowances  would  be  granted, 
imless  the  institution  would  guarantee  to  use  and  keep  in  good  repair  the 
articles  provided. 

The  causes  of  this  neglect  of  apparatus  have  been  casually  noticed, 
but  deserve  a  more  extensive  review. 

Often  the  teacher  is  ignorant  both  of  their  utility  and  construction  ; 
has  been  educated  withont  them,  and  hence  regards  them  as  useless.  This 
refers,  perhaps,  more  to  the  teachers  of  public  schools,  than  to  those  of  a 
higher  grade. 

Indolence  is  often  the  cause.  To  use  and  keep  an  apparatus  in  good 
order  requires  time  and  labor,  and  it  may  also  soil  the  hands.  The 
instroctor  being  too  lazy  to  clean  an  article  after  use,  allows  some  heed« 
leas  pupQ  to  do  his  work,  or  he  puts  it  aside  never  to  be  looked  at 
lintfl  it  is  again  wanted,  when  he  finds  it  ruined. 

Want  of  time  may  be  given  as  another  reason.  In  many  small  acade- 
mies where  they  profess  to  teach  every  thing,  one  teacher  is  required  to 
instruct  three  or  four  departments,  and  hence  has  not  sufficient  leisure  to 
give  his  apparatus  due  attention. 

A]^>aratus  is  found  as  it  should  be,  only  where  the  teacher  under- 
Btands  the  mechanism  of  each  instrument  under  his  control ;  knows  its 
appropriate  use ;  inspects  its  condition  almost  daily  ;  loves  his  field  of 
labor,  and  takes  pride  in  exhibiting  his  well-kept  chemical  and  pbilo- 
Mphical  rooms. 


This  life  is  not  holiness,  bnt  a  becoming  holy ;  not  health,  but  a  be- 
coming healthy  ;  not  a  being,  but  a  becoming  to  be  ;  not  a  rest,  but  a 
'abor  ;  we  are  not  yet  wblit  we  shall  be  ;  all  is  not  yet  done  and  finished, 
bnt  in  progress  ;  this  is  n9t  the  end,  but  the  way ;  it  glows  not  nor 
sparkles  yet,  but  ev^  tUng  is  purifying. — Liuher. 
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ANALYTICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

^Y^HERE  have  been  many  improTements  in  methods  of  teaching  arith- 
X  metic,  in  consequence  of  the  prominent  position  of  the  science  in  the 
cnrriculam  of  studies  in  oar  best  schools  ;  still,  I  qnestion  if  it  is  taught 
as  efficiently  as  it  might  be,  or  that  a  proper  intellectual  adrantage  is 
obtained  from  its  study.  The  instruction  giren,  as  a  general  rule,  is  too 
dogmatic.  The  pupil  works  too  much  according  to  rules  without  regard 
to  principles.  The  reasoning  faculties  axe  not  exercised  by  learning  hy 
rote  a  set  of  arbitrary  rules,  and  then  solving  questions  according  to  those 
rules,  without  any  knowledge  whaterer  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
rules  may  be  founded.  And  yet  this  is  a  method  adopted  in. many 
schools  ;  and  that  boy  who  can  apply  most  quickly  the  nUes  in  pro- 
ducing results,  is  regarded  as  the  most  expert  arithmetician. 

Much  of  that  intellectual  traming  which  is  sought  from  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics,  could  be  acquired  from  the  most  elementary 
instruction  in  arithmetic.  Pupils  rush  on  to  the  study  of  algebra  and 
geometry,  attracted  by  their  high-sounding  titles,  and  the  charms  which 
time  has  associated  with  them  ;  and  parents  too  often  fency,  if  their  children 
are  studying  algebra,  geometry,  etc.,  their  progress  is  great  and  rapid* 
Arithmetic  is  consequently  neglected ;  and  there  is  not  that  mental  disci- 
pline  deriyed  fh)m  it,  which  it  would  certainly  bestow  if  property  taught. 

Before  a  boy  adrances  to  any  extent  in  arithmetic^  he  should  be  well 
drilled  in  mental  calculations.  His  mind  will  thus  acquire  a  habit  of 
rapid  computation,  and  if  judiciously  taught,  a  deductire  method  will  at 
the  same  time  be  acquired.  Arithmetic,  when  properly  taught,  becomes 
a  course  of  mental  discipline, — in  its  first  steps  exceedingly  elementary, 
but  increasing  in  difficulty  in  a  measured  progression  with  the  child's  intelli- 
gence. Thus,  the  understanding  is  cultirated  from  the  time  the  pupil  first 
enters  school ;  and  in  the  higher  classes  results  are  obtained,  which,  by  any 
process  less  constant  in  its  operation,  and  less  systematic,  would  be  imprac- 
ticable. If  the  analytical  method  of  teaching  arithmetic  were  more  com- 
mon, the  ^rac^tcoZ  advantage  would  be  much  greater. 

Before  the  pupil  is  familiar  with  this  method,  give  him  questions  such  as 
the  following  : 

1.  If  9  yards  of  cloth  cost  $54.45,  what  would  f  yards  cost  ? 

What  do  9  yards  cost?  $54.45.  What,  then,  would  1  yard  costf 
One  yard  would  cost  the  ninth  part  of  the  price  of  9  yards,  or  $6.05.  What 
would  7  yards  cost  7     Seven  times  the  price  of  1  yard,  or  $42.35. 

This  miglit  be  systematically  written  as  follows  : 

Cost  of  9  yards  =  $54.45 
«'      1  yard  =     6.05       * 

''      t  yards  ="$6!o5  x  7  =$42.36. 
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8.  If  4  men  caa  do  a  piece  of  work  in  48  days,  how  long  will  it  take 
84  men  to  do  it  7 

The  eolation  may  be  written  thus  : 
Time  for  4  men  to  do  the  work=  48  days, 

1  man  '*  =4  times  48  days, 

24  men  *'  =^j  of  4  times  48  days  =  8  days. 

If  4  men  require  48  days  to  do  the  work,  would  1  man  reqnire  a  longer 
or  shorter  time  ?  A  longer  time.  How  mnch  longer  7  4  times  longer^  etc. 

In  Compoond  Proportion  particularly,  this  deductire  method  Ls  both 
oonrenient  and  usefhL 

The  following  question  offers  many  difficulties  to  a  pupil  in  Compound 
Proportion,  but  by  the  method  of  analysis,  or  First  Principles,  it  can 
be  made  Tery  intelligible  and  instructive. 

8.  If  18  horses  plough  a  field  of  8  acres  in  3  days,  in  what  time  will  21 
horses  plongh  a  field  of  100  acres  7 

Sdlviion: 

(a)    Time  hi  whidi  12  horses  plough  8  acres  =  8  days, 

Q>\        "        "  1  horse  ploughs  8  acres  =  12  times  3  days, 

(e)        w        li  1  ..  1  acre  =  1^  days, 

{(i)       **       ''         21  horses  plough  1  acre  =  |^^  days, 

(e)        *"       ^        21  '*       100  acres=»2tf|^«= 21.428  days 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  questions  that  may  be  proposed  to  a 
dasi  with  reference  to  the  different  steps,  which,  for  convenience,  are 
narked  a,  ft,  c,  etc. 

(a)  What  is  stated  in  this  question  7     Time  in  which  12  horses,  etc 

(6)  If  12  horses  plough  8  acres  in  3  days,  will  one  horse  require  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  time  7  A  longer  time.  How  much  longer  7  Twelve 
tfmes  longer.  Then,  if  12  horses  plough  8  acres  in  3  days,  1  horse 
wofuld  require  12  times  3  days. 

(c)  If  1  horse  can  plough  8  acres  in  12  times  3  days,  would  it  take  a 
longer  or  shorter  time  to  plough  1  acre  7  A  shorter  time.  In  what  time, 
then,  would  1  horse  plough  1  acre?*  In  one-eighth  of  twelve  times  three 
days.    And  so  the  different  steps  can  be  analyzed. 

This  method  of  reasoning  from  the  given  thing  to  a  unit,  and  firom  the 
uiit  to  the  required  thing,  is  useful  as  an  early  application  of  the  deduc- 
tive method  which  is  employed  in  algebra.  The  pupil  thus  becomes  habit- 
uated to  the  different  steps  of  an  argument,  and  his  mind,  while  learning 
the  practice  of  arithmetic,  is  strengthened  in  its  reasoning  powers.  Quea- 
tioDs  in  discount  and  percentage,  I  think,  become  much  more  intelligible 
by  this  method.    As  an  example,  take  the  foUowlAg  ptoblem  b  discount. 
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4.  What  is  the  prttent  worth  of  94,500,  dae  16  monthfl  hence,  at  6  per 
cent,  per  annnm  ? 

(a)    Interest  on  $100  for  12  months  =$6 

100  for  16  months  =:$6xl}=$8 

'.  Amount  of  100  for  16  months  =$108 

(6)  Present  worth  of  $108  for  16  months  =$100 

11  U  Al  II  -,4100 

^  '^lOS 

"  *'        $4,600       "  «|iiLI^M«  =±$41.66| 

After  the  pupil  is  acqnfunted  with  mlgar  and  decimal  fractions,  this 
method  will  become  quite  simple,  and  all  the  questions  which  occur  in 
partnership  and  percentage  can  be  easily  solved.  I  would  not,  however, 
advocate  the  discontmuance  of  some  of  the  rides  which  are  founded  on  veiy  , 
plain  principles  ;  but  I  would  advocate  more  frequent  exercise  in  this  de- 
ductive method.  I  believe  it  is  now  given  in  most  works  on  arithmetic  ;  but 
it  haiB  not  that  distinction  which  it  is  entitled  to,  not  Is  the  sfyfo  ^  wrir 
ting  out  ike  solution  attended  to  properly.  This,  too.  Is  a  rnatt^  of  im- 
portance. Neatness  and  systematic  arrangement  should  always  be  required. 
Boys  are  prone  to  be  slovenly,  and  every  care  should  be  taken  to  check  a 
tendency  which,  if  persevered  in,  will  not  be  confined  merdlj  to  work  in 
arithmetic 


Pronunciation8.-^1!1i6  London  correspondent  of  The  Bound  Toftfa; 
says,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  pronounce  Pall  Mall  is  If  it  were  P^ll  MdL 
The  a  is  pronounced  as  it  is  in  the  word  "  alley,"  and/o^jo/  would  be  a 
rhyme  to  it.  He  says  there  are  quite  a  number  of  English  words,  whose 
pronunciation,  we,  Americans,  generally  mistake.  The  name  of  the  poet 
Cowper,  for  instance,  is  pronounced  as  Cooper.  There  are  some  thh^  in 
whidi  our  pronunciation  is  the  best-^for  example,  nearly  all  their  o'i  are 
broad,  as  harf  for  half,  paret  for  past.  We  might  also  well  refhse  to  fol- 
low them  in  calfing  Greenwich  Orinidge,  Norwich  Norridge,  Finsbny 
Finsbry,  and  the  like,  hi  writing  the  name  Disraeli,  Americans  alwajt 
put  the  apostrophe  after  the  D  (Disraeli),  which  is  never  done  in  Eng- 
land, l^e  English  generally  pronounce  the  e  broad  in  sodi  words  as 
derk  (dark).  The  fkmons  Epsom  race  is  called  the  "  Darby."  Bail 
Derby's  name  is  varionsly  pronounced.  Americans  should  know,  ako, 
that  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  name  shodd  not  be  spelt  Argyle,  though  the 
latter  represents  the  tnie  pronondation.  Among  the  names  of  literary 
men  occasionally  mispronounced  in  America,  u^  Clongh  (OluflT),  Froad» 
(Frood),  Bagshot  (Baggot),  Lewes  (Lose),  Buchanan  (Bewkannon),  and 
Maurice  (Morris)-^the  names  in  parentheses  indicating  the  true  pronoA- 
cati<ms.  Of  course,  we  can  only  rdy  on  some  knowledge  of  conUneatal 
languages  to  make  people  pronounce  Mazsini  MtUeeeny^  Beethovea  Ba^ 
toven,  and  Ooethe  Oerier  or  Oertay, 
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COLONIAL  LAWS. 

AN  ancient  law  of  Massaclmsetts  reqmred  that ''  the  ladies'  dreflses 
be  made  bo  long  as  to  bide  their  shoe-bockles  f  and/ in  1630,  there 
was  an  act  of  the  Qeneral  Gonrt  prohibiting  short  sleeres,  and  requiring 
garments  to  be  lengthened  so  as  to  corer  the  arms  to  the  wrists.  Onr 
good  forefathers  do  not  seem  to  hare  confined  their  efforts  in  the  way  of 
**  dress  reform"  wholly  to  the  softer  sex  In  1640  the  Qeneral  Gonrt  of 
Connectient  ordered,  that  "  notinthstanding  the  late  order  concerning  the 
excess  of  apparel,  yet  diverse  persons  of  several  ranks  are  obserred  ^till 
to  exceed  therein.  It  is  therefore  ordered,  that  the  constables  of  every 
town  within  these  liberties  shall  observe  and  take  notice  of  any  particular 
person  or  persons  within  their  several  limits,  and  all  such  as  they  judge  to 
exceed  their  condition  and  rank  therein,  they  shall  present  and  warn  to 
a|^)ear  at  the  court."  It  was  fhrther  ordered,  that  all  such  persons  as 
shall  for  the  future  make,  weave,  or  buy  any  apparel  exceeding  the  quality 
and  condition  of  their  pereions  and  estates,  or  that  is  apparently  beyond 
the  necessary  end  of  apparel  for  covering  or  comeliness,  dther  of  these  to 
be  Judged  by  the  Grand-jury  and  Oounty  Oourt,  where  such  presentments 
are  made,  shall  forfbit,  for  every  such  offence,  ten  shiUings."  Similar  or^ 
ders  were  made  in  Massachuset^,  where,  in  1658,  we  find  that  one  Fair* 
banks  was  tried  for  wearing  "  great  boots.''  About  the  same  time  it  was 
ctdered,  m  Connecticut,  that  "  if  any  man  kiss  his  wife,  or  wife  kiss  her 
husband,  on  the  Lord's  day,  the  party  in  fault  shall  be  punished  at  the 
ffiscretion  of  the  Court  of  Magistrates."  A  gentleman  of  New  Haven, 
after  an  absence  of  some  months,  reaching  home  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
tteeting  his  wife  at  his  door,  kissed  her,  and  for  his  temerity  in  thus  vio* 
bting  tiie  law,  was  arraigned  before  the  court  the  next  day,  and  fined  "  for 
Ao  palpable  a  breach  of  the  law  on  the  Lord's  day."  We  were  unable 
to  find  the  law  prohibiting  cider  from  workbg  on  Sabbath,  upon  the  pen- 
alty of  flogging  the  barrels,  though  tradition  says  such  did  exist. 

In  the  eariy  settlement  of  Yirginia,  squirrels  were  so  numerous  that 
tiiey  greatly  injured,  and  often  destroyed  the  fields  of  com,  and  the  out^ 
side  rows  were  usually  entirely  consumed.  To  prevent  this,  the  General 
Court  seriously  set  themselves  at  work,  and  ordered,  that  thereafter  no 
planter  should  have,  or  plant  any  outide  roum  in  his  cornfield.  It  were 
well  if  Yirginia  Judges  never  made  a  graver  mistake.  In  Massa* 
diusetts  (1669)  it  was  enacted  by  the  court,  that  "  any  person  or  persons 
who  shall  be  found  smoking  tobacco  on  the  Lord's  day,  going  to  or  coming 
from  the  meethigs,  within  two  miles  of  the  meeting-house,  shall  pay  twelve 
pence  for  every  such  default.  The  same  penalty  was  imposed  for  "  takmg 
tobacco  publicly  in  the  open  streets  of  any  town."  There  hi  still  a  law  in 
Boston  against  smoking  in  the  streets.    It  is  said  that  a  lady  there,  not 
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long  siiice,  haying  made  a  padding  for  dinner,  pat  it  on  the  trout  steps  to 
cool.  It  was  immediately  taken  from  her  vi  et  armis.  A  policeman 
took  it  to  the  station-hoase  for  **  smoking  in  the  street." 

Roger  Williams,  after  being  banished  from  Hassachosetts,  remored  to 
Providence,  and  became  lawgiver  and  minister  to  his  infant  colonj.  He 
formed  his  consUtation  opon  the  broadest  principles  of  civil  and  relig^ 
ions  liberty  and  eqaal  rights,  and  was  the  first  governor  in  North  Amer* 
ica  who  held  liberty  of  conscience  to  be  the  birthright  of  man.  The 
spirit  of  Roger  Willis^ns,  more  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  early  set- 
tlers, lives  to-day  in  oar  laws. 

In  Maryland  (1699)  it  was  enacted,  that  "if  any  person  whatever,  ia- 
habiting  within  this  province,  shall  blaspheme — ^that  is,  carse  God,  deny  oar 
Savioor  to  be  the  son  of  God,  or  deny  the  Holy  Trinity,  or  the  Godhead 
of  any  of  the  three  persons,  or  the  onity  of  the  Godhead ;  or  shall  atter  any 
reproachful  words  or  language  concerning  the  Holy  Trinity,  or  any  of  the 
three  persons  thereof— he  or  she  shall,  for  the  first  offence,  be  bored  through 
the  tongue^  and  fined  £20  sterling.'' 

In  Massachasetts  (165*7)  it  was  ordered,  that  if  any  Qaaker  or 
Qaakers  shall  presame,  after  they  have  once  safiered  what  the  law 
^jreqaireth,  to  come  into  this  jarisdiction,  every  sach  male  Qaaker  shall, 
for  the  first  offence,  have  one  of  his  ears  ciU  off,  and  be  kept  at  work 
in  the  hoase  of  correction  till  he  can  be  sent  ayray  at  his  own  charge  ;  and 
for  the  second  offence,  shall  have  the  other  ear  cut  off,  and  be  kept  at 
the  hoase  of  correction,  as  aforesaid.  And  every  woman  Qaaker 
that  hath  saffered  the  law  here,  -  that  shall  presame  to  come  into  this 
jurisdiction,  shall  be  severely  whipped,  and  kept  at  the  house  of  correc- 
tion at  work  till  she  be  sent  awi^  at  her  own  chaige  ;  and  so  also  for 
her  coming  again,  she  shall  be  alike  used  as  aforesaid.  And  for  every 
Quaker,  he  or  she,  that  shall  a  third  time  herein  again  offend,  they  f^usH 
have  their  tongues  bored  through  with  a  hot  iron,  and  be  kept  at  tho 
house  of  correction,  close  at  work,  till  they  be  sent  away  at  their  qwn 
charge." 

In  New  York  (1693)  it  was  ordered  that  "all  Jesuits,  seminary 
priests,  missionaries,  or  other  ecclesiastical  persons,  made  or  ordained  by 
any  power  or  jurisdiction  derived  or  pretended  from  the  Pope,  residing  or 
being  within  the  province,  depart  the  same  on  or  before  the  first  of  No- 
vember, 1*700,  If  any  such  continue  to  remain,  or  come  into  the  Prov- 
ince, after  the  sud  first  of  November,  he  shall  be  deemed  an  incendiary,  a 
disturber  of  the  public  peace,  an  enemy  to  the  true  Christian  religion,  and 
shall  suffer  perpetual  punishment,*^  One  that  lived  in  those  days,  we 
imagine,  could  hardly  suspect  that  before  another  century  passed  away, 
the  people  of  the  whole  United  States  would  declare  that ''  Congress  shall 
pass  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  tha 
free  exercise  thereof" 
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Chaptbr  v. 

A  OOVSULTATIOV  AKD  A  CRI8I8. — C(mHnU8d. 

JIM  HOWLAND  and  Andrew  Halglit  were  on  hand  this  morning. 
Except  daring  reading  of  Scriptnre  and  prayer,  they  made  no  disturb- 
ance during  the  early  part  of  the  day.  They  "parsed''  and  "did  smns'^ 
with  the  rest,  and  again  went  away  at  noon ;  but  this  time  they  returned 
to  the  afternoon  session,  coming  in  noisily  after  school  had  begun,  and  con- 
ducting in  a  manner  that  conyinced  me  that  an  outbreak  was  impending. 
I  made  no  comment,  thinking  it  better  to  defer,  if  possible,  all  strife  until 
the  settlement  of  afflEurs  by  the  school-meeting.  But  it  was  only  by  the 
utmost  self-control  that  I  was  able  to  remam  quiet  amidst  the  growing 
tomult. 

It  was  quite  late  hi  the  afternoon  when  I  came  to  Mary  Lee.  Her 
lenons  being  all  different  firom  the  others',  she  recited  them  alone.  Now 
she  showed  mo  on  her  date  the  sums,  orer  which  she  had  been  puzzling ; 
TOdted  her  lessons  in  geography  and  grammar,  and  then,  to  my  surprise, 
produced  a  French  Reader,  and  requested  me  to  assist  her  in  the  transla- 
tion of  a  difficult  passage.  I  explained  the  idiom,  and  showed  her  the 
Terb  in  the  lexicon,  tracing  it  through  its  irregularities ;  and  was  proceed* 
iDg  to  commend  her  neatly-written  exercise,  when  Jim  Rowland  suddenly 
rote  and  addressed  me,  in  an  insolent  tone. 

"  Ton'd  better  drop  that,  I  tell  you  ;  'common-schools  is  made  for  Eng- 
lish branches',  father  says,  and  if  them  Lawrences  and  Lees  \^ant  French 
and  stuff  they  must  go  to  'cademies  to  git  it.  If  you  teach  'em  here,  Mr. 
Wliat's-your^iame,  he  says  hell  take  the  law  on  ye." 

I  knew  nothing  about  the  law  upon  the  point,  but  I  knew  I  was  not  to 
be  bnllied  in  my  school  by  a  pujnL 

^  Take  your  seat,  sir  I"  I  said. 

"  Not  for  you  P  was  the  reply. 

Quick  as  thought,  I  stood  beside  him.  "Then  leare  the  school!''  I 
iaid,  qnietly,  "  you  hare  no  right  here."  He  turned  and  clenched  my  arm, 
while  Andrew  Haight  brandished  his  fist  close  to  my  face.  One  glance 
showed  me  Robert  Lawrence  by  my  side,  and  I  hurled  the  bully  toward 
the  center  of  the  room. 


Chaptkb  VI. 
fHX  scHooL-mimra. 

rwas  lata  before  I  arriTed  at  the  school-house;  where  the  schookneet- 
ing  was  in  progress.    In  the  excitement  of  the  occasion  I  had  not 
.beta  eoDsdoos  of  the  serera  wienchh^  which  my  arms  and  ehest  iiad  re- 
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ceived  in  mj  encoonter  with  the  two  joang  rafBians,  whom,  thanks  to  the 
assistance  of  Robert  Lawrence,  and  the  unexpected  tAi  of  James  Lord,  1 
had  been  able  to  eject  from  the  school-honse.  Jim  Rowland,  like  all 
bnllies,  was  a  coward  also,  and  went  off,  crying,  toward  home,  as  soon  a« 
the  door  closed  bdiind  him.  Bnt  Andrew  Haight  remained,  and  a  battle 
of  fisticuffs  took  place  in  the  yard*  between  him  and  James  liord,  betere 
he  followed  the  example  aod  footsteps  of  his  companion* 

After  they  had  gone,  a  solemn  bosh  penraded  the  roonu  James  Lord 
came  in,  bearing  with  all  meekness  his  ▼iotor's  laorels,  and  took  his  aea^ 
blushing  beneath  the  approring  glances  of  the  schooL  Bob^  Lawrence 
looked  as  if  he  had  encQuntered  no  worse  opponent  than  the  problem  in 
algebra,  over  which  he  was  puzzling  and  frowning.  And  I,  buoyed  up  by 
excitement,  carried  the  afternoon  exercises  triumphantly  to  the  end.  Bui 
when  I  had  reached  home  I  was  very  glad  to  repose  quietly  in  the  dim- 
ness and  silence  of  Mrs.  Lawrence's  spare-room  till  called  to  supper,  Thi 
application  of  certain  embrocatiooi,  and  an  unmeasured  amount  of  praise 
and  pity  from  Mrs.  Lawrence  and  her  daughter,  detained  me  from  thi 
meeting  until  long  after  the  deacon  had  wended  his  way  thither. 

I  entered  the  meeting  shyly,  e:q>ecting  to  be  reoeiTed  with  marks  of  enp 
mity.    Instead,  the  meed  of  a  conqueror  awaited  me. 

An  awkward  cheer  greeted  my  entrance,  and  a  number  of  hard,  browi 
bands  were  extended.  Instead  of  being  allowed  to  sit  down  in  the  comer 
toward  which  I  turned,  I  was  thrust  into  a  conspicuous  place  beside  thi 
chairman,  while  my  friend,  the  deacon,  was  on  the  other  side,  and  just  be- 
fore me  Robert  was  officiating  as  secretary  of  the  meeting. 

I  had  scarcely  taken  my  seat  before  the  deacon  was  upon  his  feet,  mof- 
ing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  me  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  I  had  deared 
the  school  of  the  two  ruffianly  introders.  And  when  the  vote  had  bee|i 
pronounced  unanimous,  and  I  rose  to  reply,  he  begged  me  to  tell  "  the 
deestrict"  what  I  had  said  to  him  in  relation  to  books  and  ai^Mratu8» 
Glad  to  turn  the  discussion,  I  said  a  few  earnest  words,  assuring  the  people 
of  my  desire  to  do  all  in  my  power  for  the  improvement  of  my  pupils,  and 
that  for  this  end  alone  did  I  make  any  demands  upon  them.  I  gave  my 
reasons  for  desiring  a  change  of  books ;  and  explained  how  the  school 
might  be  benefited  by  the  charts  I  had  sent  for,  a  blackboard,  and  wMh 
uncomplicated  apparatus  as  might  easUy  be  prepared.  My  plea  wai 
successful ;  all  I  asked  was  granted  with  scarcely  a  dissenting  rcHce. 

After  adjournment,  there  was  a  general  gathering  round  me,  and  several 
introductions  took  place.  Among  others  the  deacon  named  to  me  Mr. 
Lee,  who  had  been  chairman  of  the  meeting.  He  bowed  vrith  town-bred 
grace,  but  did  not  extend  his  band.  There  wad  something  constrained  in 
his  manner,  I  thonght,  but  his  tone  was  courteona,  Imd  his  words  apolo^ 
getic  as  he  aUad<^  to  the  altercation  that  afternoon*  . 

M  Mary  is  anzkras  to  g^i  OA  wUh  her  French,  aad  I  was  plaaied  to  thn^ 
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tbat  we  were  Ukely  to  leeure  a  teacher  for  the  winter  who  could  give  ber 
the  instmctioii  she  needf.  But  I  find  the  Uwb  of  this  State  limit  the  car- 
licolam  of  oor  eommoBHEKboolB  to  English  studies.  Deacon  Lawrence  iih 
Conos  me  that  yon  have  engaged  to  employ  yonr  leisure  in  the  tuition  0/ 
his  son  Robert,  or  I  should  have  proposed  a  similar  arrangement  for 
llarj's  beoeftt" 

'*I  should  he  f^  to  assist  her,  both  for  her  own  sake  and  to  Iseep  my 
own  knowledge  of  the  language  in  use,"  I  replied.  "  If  an  arrangement 
can  be  madei  will  there  be  any  objection  to  my  giving  her  instruction  dur- 
ing ttie  noon  recess  ?'' 

''  I  think  not — I  really  think  not/',  Mr.  Lee  replied,  with  more  cordial- 
ity than  he  had  before  manifested.  "  Thank  you  for  suggesting  it.  I  feel 
sdnetant  to  aceqit  such  a  sacrifice  from  you,  but  since  you  are  willing  to 
Malce  it^  I  inll  inquire  if  it  be  permissible  to  teach  French  beneath  this 
I90f  out  of  regular  school-hours." 

Saying  this  he  bowed  a  farewell,  but,  as  I  again  obsenred,  did  not  offer 
Ui  hand.  The  lights  were  now  extinguished,  and  I  accompanied  tiie 
deaoon  and  his  son  to  their  home.  After  a  fresh  course  of  embrocations, 
herl>-tea,  and  petting,  I  retired  to  the  soundest  slumber  I  Jbad  eigoyed 
aiaee  my  arrival  upon  the  scene  of  my  pedagogical  labors. 


chatteb  vn. 

SMOOTH  WATSBS. 

THE  outset  of  my  Toyage  upon  the  sea  of  teachei4ife  was  stormy,  but 
luckily  for  me  the  sUnrms  were  brief.  I  now  knew  that  the  people 
of  the  district  had  confidence  in  me^  and  I  learned  that  I  was  considered, 
la  the  words  of  at  least  one  influential  personage,  ^*  a  first-rate  fellow,  that 
meant  to  do  the  square  thing  by  all  concerned." 

Approbation  and  appreciation  are  excellent  stimulants  to  exertion.  I 
tried  to  deserve  the  first,  and  I  felt  grateful  for  the  last. 

I  was  really  happy  in  the  performance  of  my  duties.  I  had  no  time  for 
society,  so  did  not  miss  it.  From  nine  o'clodc  in  the  morning  tUl  fjur  in 
tiie  afternoon  I  was  constantly  occupied,  only  allqwing  myself  time  for  a 
luncheon  at  noon,  devoting  the  remainder  of  the  recess  to  Mary  Lee* 
After  school,  I  had  my  wslk.to  my  boarding  place,  and  perhaps  a  trial  of 
strength,  snowballing,  or  wrestling  with  Robert  Lawrence,  or  some  of  the 
dder  boys,  who  were  now  friendly  and  familiar  with  me  out  of  school,  but 
not  the  less  respectful  and  obedient  within  the  hours. 

After  supper  I  went  to  the  deacon's,  or  Robert  came  to  me  for  his  it* 
dtations,  which  occupied  about  two  hours.  I  then  mingled  with  the 
fimily,  or  went  out  to  walk  for  half  aa  hour,  and  devoted  the  remainder 
^  tlm  evwung  to  jBiy  own  studiec 
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Of  jconrse,  tUfl  programme  was  sometimes  varied.  We  had  8inging>> 
schools  each  alternate  week,  an  occasional  spelling-school,  and  sometimes  a 
merry-making  at  some  of  the  farm-hooses.  Sometimes^  as  was  the  case, 
when  I  boarded  at  Mr.  Lee's,  I  spent  the  evening;  after  Robert's  dcpart- 
mre,  in  social  converse  with  the  family. 

Mr.  Lee  was  absent  daring  the  time  I  spent  at  his  honse,  so  that,  some- 
what to  my  regret,  as  he  was  the  best  informed  man  in  the  district,  I  had 
no  opportonity  of  improving  the  acqoaintanee  formed  at  the  school-meet- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Lee  was  an  invalid,  with  a  sweet,  careworn  face,  that  most  have 
been  very  beantifnl  in  her  yonth.  There  was  a  timidity  and  anxiety  aboat 
her  that  affbcted  me  painfully ;  bat  I  readily  accepted  Miss  Parkson's  state* 
ment,  that  this  strange  manner  was  the  resdlt  of  nervous  disease.  As  to 
Miss  Parkson  herself,  thoagh  she  complained  of  the  loneliness  of  tbdr 
present  home,  she  did  not  feel  it,  apparently,  so  much  as  I  would  have  sap 
posed,  being  greatly  occupied  with  the  housekeeping,  of  the  cares  of  which 
she  entirely  relieved  her  sister.  She  was  one  of  the  best  performers  upon 
the  piano  I  had  ever  heard,  and  found  such  pleasure  in  her  music  ihaX 
she  never  seemed  to  regret,  for  herself,  that  there  was  no  society. 

The  tastes  and  mamiers  of  this  family  so  much  resembled  those  of  mj 
mother  and  sister,  that  it  is  not  remarkable  that  I  was  happy  with  them, 
nor  that  I  deeply  r^etted  to  leave.  But  my  time  expired,  and  I  had  to 
seek  other  and  less  pleasant  quarters.  The  next  day,  when  returning  from 
school,  I  meet  Mr.  Lee.  With<his  usual  courtesy,  he  expressed  much  re- 
gret at  the  necessity  which  had  forced  him  to  be  absent  daring  my  stay 
at  his  house.  After  my  pleasant  experience  in  his  family,  I  was  pained  to 
find  myself  indulging  in  a  vague  impression  that  he  had  left  home  purposely 
to  avoid  me,  and  that  his  outward  courtesy  covered  a  dislike,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  use  me  for  his  own  benefit.  As  I  vralked 
away,  chiding  myself  for  these  thoughts,  I  could  not  but  remember  that  ha 
had  never  taken  my  hand,  never  welcomed  me  beneath  his  roof,  afid  that 
upon  this  occasion,  while  profiise  in  his  compliments  and  regrets,  ho  never 
once  allowed  his  eyes  to  meet  mine. ' 

The  winter  wore  away,  my  school  became  orderly  and  greatly  improved. 
Robert  Lawrence  and  Mary  Lee  progressed  beyond  my  best  expectations^ 
while  I  was  by  no  means  dissatisfied  with  my  own  advance.  I  was  happy, 
because  benefitmg  others  while  advancing  my  own  interests,  and  bccaose 
I  had  won  confidence  and  good-will  where  I  was  at  first  r^arded  with 
distrust,  both  of  my  powers  and  my  intentions. 

Before  spring  I  had  been  the  round  of  the  district,  spending  the  allotted 
time  in  each  family,  except  in  one  or  two  cases  where  sickness  or  fomfly 
afflktion  had  prevented. 

When  I  had  s^  about  a  month's  servfces  to  complete,  the  Lawrenoes^ 
who  were  still  my  best  as  they  were  my  oherished  friends,  insisted  thai  tlie 
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remainder  of  the  time  should  be  passed  in  their  comfortable  old  pilgrim 
mansion. 

After  this  inyitation  had  been  accepted  there  came,  one  morning,  a  tinj 
note  from  Mrs.  Lee,  urging  me  to  make  her  honse  mj  home  ;  while  be- 
neath hor  delicate  timid-looking  lines,  there  appeared,  in  bolder  writing", 
"  I  concur.  Jane  Parkson."  I  langhed  aloud  as  I  read  this  characteris- 
tic addition,  but  I  was  conscious  of  a  deeper  gladness  than  mere  amuse- 
ment. The  feeling  of  repulsion,  of  which  I  hare  before  spoken,  had  kept 
me  from  aiij  attempt  at  intimacy  with  Mr.  Lee,  And  when  I  learned  that 
he  left  home  immediately  after  the  dispatch  of  Mnr.  Lee's  note,  the  ^t 
teemed  to  give  additional  force  to  my  suspieions,  though  it  removed  the  only 
ot^dctioa  I  should  haye  had,  if  free,  to  the  acceptance  of  the  invitation. 

It  was  a  happy  month  that  I  spent  at  the  Lawrences.  I  had  ceased  to 
oheerre  with  distaste  the  uncultivated  habits  of  the  family.  Their  genu- 
ine goodness,  and  the  regard  shown  me,  obscured  all  else.  Bobert  had 
beeoBie  more  a  gentlraoian  in  externals,  and  more  companionable  since  I 
had  known  him.  I  regarded  him  almost  as  a  brother,  and  was  glad  that 
he  proposed  to  enter  Elmtown  College  at  the  conunencement  of  the  next 
year.    I  resolved  that  he  should  become  an  inmate  of  my  mother's  family. 

The  five  months  that  I  had  spent  here  seemed  to  have  knit  me  closely 
to  all  those  with  whom  I  had  been  intimately  associated.  My  scholars 
had  become  very  dear  to  me^  Every  cherry-cheeked  hoyden  had  a  sepa- 
rate bold  upon  my  affections.  Every  coarse  youth,  half-taming  himself  to 
a  ludicrous  imitation  of  my  manners  and  speech,  was  a  friend.  Mary  Lee 
nestled  in  my  heart.  Certainly,  except  my  sister  Emma,  I  had  k)ved  no 
one  as- 1  loved  her,  and  I  looked  forward  to  our  separation  with  a  pang. 

We  had  a  quaint  little  exhibition  at  the  close  of  the  school,  and  then 
tha  fturewells  were  said.  After  a  few  days  of  friendly  visiting  and  ram- 
UfligB  wkh  Robert  about  the  spring  woods,  I  returned  to  Elmtown. 


■^  >  m 


Shall  and  Will. — The  use  of  wiU  for  shaU  in  the  future  tense  and 
first  person,  seems  to  be  increasing  among  us.  We  mean,  of  course,  its 
use  to  give  a  simple  statement  in  the  future^  without  any  act  of  the  will 
Implied.  It  comes  from  the  South.  The  reports  of  Oongresssional 
proceedings  used  to  be  full  of  it.  ''  If  the  motion  is  laid  on  the  table 
we  win  be  unable  to  take  it  up  before  Monday,"  etc.  By  an  error 
of  the  same  sort  tootUd  is  used  for  should.  "  I  sent  word  that  if  he  was 
not  here  by  noon  we  would  be  beaten,"  and  the  like.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
bad  habit  should  spread  over  all  the  country.  Here  among  us,  fortunately^ 
the  only  rule  one  needs  to  follow  as  to  these  words  is  to  use  them  m  the 
waf  that  is  most  aatund ;  for  our  habits,  at  least  among  tka  oomiBon 
people,  k  all  ri^ht 
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SLANQ. — A  Dialogue. 

Charaotera—EATB  Mkbrill,  a  scfaool-giri ;  Lizzn,  Kate's  little  fdster ;  MaAt  Williaxb, 
Kate's  cousin ;  Habbt,  brother  of  Kate  and  Lizzie ;  Ralph,  Mary's  brother. 

Sceiu—Mr.  MnriWi  Parlor,   UnUr  Katx  and  Lizzuc,  with  tehool-booki,  ttc^jud  rdum$d 

from  school, 

Lizzie.  We  shall  tell  father  of  Harry  ;  shan't  w^  f 

Kate,  No,  I  don't  think  that  will  be  best ;  bat  I  shall  gi^e  Master 
Harry  a  piece  of  my  mind.  Jast  to  think  of  a  son  of  Morton  Merrill 
swearing  in  the  street  I    It  is  perfectly  shameful  I 

JlnUr  Habbt,  with  one  that*, 

Harry,  I  say,  Kate,  hare  yon  seen  my  other  skate  ?  Fm  sore  I  left 
them  both  in  the  hall,  and  now  I  can't  find  but  one  anywhere. 

Kaie,  No  ;  but  I  should  like  to  see  you  a  few  moments.  I  hare  some- 
thing to  say  to  you. 

Harry,  Well,  hurry  up,  then,  for  I'm  going  off  skating  with  Tom  Har- 
ding, as  soon  as  he  comes,  and  I  want  to  find  my  other  skate. 

Kate,  Tom  Harding  is  not  a  very  nice  boy  for  you  to  pe  with  so  much. 
You  were  with  him  this  afternoon,  when  I  heard  you  using  language  I 
■nerer  thought  a  brother  of  mine  would  use. 

Harry.  I  should  like  to  know  what  I  said. 

Kate,  You  don't  remember  swearing^  do  you  ? 

Harry,  What  do  you  mean,  Kate  Merrill  ?  I  never  did  such  a  thing 
in  my  life. 

Kate,  Lizzie  and  I  both  heard  you  ;  didn't  we,  Lizzie  7 

Lizzie.  Yes,  we  did  ;  you  said  ''  By  golly,"  and  Kate  is  going  to  give 
.you  a  piece  of  her  mind  for  it. 

Harry,  She  won't  hare  much  mind  left  by  and  by.  But  I  say  "By 
golly"  isn't  swearing  any  more  than  "  Fiddlesticks,"  and  yon  both  say  that. 

Kate,  Oh,  yes  it  is,  Harry  ;  it  is  swearing  to  say  ''  By"  any  thing. 

Harry,  Well,  "  Golly"  isn't  any  thing ;  so  there,  now  1 

rr  Enter  Ralph  and  Mabt. 

Harry.  Hulloa,  Balph  I  Will  you  go  skating  ?  I  am  going  as  soon 
these  girls  get  through  scolding  me. 

Ralph,  Why,  what  are  you  bemg  scolded  for  now  f 

Mary,  I  thought  something  was  the  matter.  What  can  it  be  7  Have 
you  been  doing  any  thing  naughty  7 

Harry,  No,  I  haren't ;  but  these  girls  will  have  it  that  "  By  goUy^  is 
swearing.    Is  it  now,  Cousin  Mary  7 

Mary,  It  is,  certainly,  a  rowdyish  egression,  which  I  hope  you  will 
never  use. 

Kate,  There,  now.  Master  Harry  I 

Harry,  WeU,  then,  "  Fiddlesticks'  is  "  rowdyish,"  too  ;  and  Kate 
that  a  dozen  tunes  a  day. 
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Kate.  Bat  yon  never  heard  me  saj  it  on  the  street. 

Surry,  No  ;  bat  yon  say  other  things,  though.  Coosin  Mary,  I  most 
tell  yea  something.  Kate  and  her  darling  friend,  Etta  Chamberlain,  were 
walldng  in  their  usual  loving  manner  the  other  day,  tl\^eir  heads  so  close 
that  I  couldn't  have  fired  a  chestnut  between  'em  without  hitting  both 
thar  noses,  when,  turning  a  comer,  whom  should  they  meet  but  Kate's 
music  teacher,  Mr.  Nelson.  As  the  girls  bad  just  been  talking  about  him, 
they  were,  of  course,  very  much  surprised ;  and  Kate  exclaimed,  "  Jerusha 
Btykes  I"  whereupon  Mr.  Nelson  made  a  profound  bow  to  Etta,  and  said, 
"  I  am  happy  to  meet  you,  Miss  Stykes."  You  can't  imagine  how  mad 
those  girls  were.    Poor  "Jerusha"  hasn't  quite  recovered  yet 

Kate.  You  provoking  boy!  I  should  like  to  know  how  you  heard 
about  it.  But  really,  Cousin  Mary,  I  was  vexed  enough,  to  have  Mr, 
Nelson  hear  me  say  that    I  know  he  will  think  me  very  rude. 

Mary.  My  dear  Kate,  it  is  not  what  people  think  we  are,  but  what  we 
really  are,  that  should  give  us  most  care.  I  have  long  wished  to  speak  to 
you  about  this  matter.  You  were  quite  indignant  at  Harry,  when  really 
the  expressions  you  use  are  hardly  more  refined. 

Kaie.  But,  Ccnsin  Mary,  I  don't  mean  to  say  such  things,  except  when 
I  am  with  the  girls.  You  are  not  a  school-girl,  and  don't  know  how  they 
all  use  such  expressions, 

Mary.  School-girls  are  not  the  only  guilty  ones.  Many  of  their  older 
sisters,  who  would  be  ashamed  of  an  ungrammaJticdi  phrase  as  detracting 
firom  their  culture  and  refinement,  are  not  ashamed  of  slang  phrases,  and 
often  do  not  hesitate  to  use  language  that  is  vx>r8e  than  slang.  They  may 
not  intend  to  use  it  except  among  themselves,  but  the  effect  is  the  same  in 
the  end.  Habits  of  conversation  can  not  be  dropped  at  will,  and  a  single 
Qoguarded  word  may  reveal  a  practice  that  can  not  but  degrade  a  girl  in 
the  estimation  of  her  right-thinking  friends.  But,  settmg  aside  the  right 
and  wrong  of  the  matter,  the  habit  is  vulgar  and  unlady-like,  and  I  really 
wish  you  would  avoid  it  I  know  that  Ralph  agrees  with  me.  Don't  you, 
brother  ? 

Balph.  Not  exactly,  Mary.  You  say,  9dHng  aside  the  right  and 
wrong  of  ike  matter.  In  my  opinion  we  have  no  right  to  set  that 
aside.  The  question,  ''Is  it  right?"  should  be  regarded  more  than 
"  What  will  people  think  ?* '  Can  we  indulge  in  such  expressions  when  we 
remember  that  "  our  conversation  is  in  heaven,"  and  that  for  every  idle 
word  we  shall  give  an  account  ? 

Harry.  Ralph,  you're  a  brick  I  Kate  won't  dare  to  scold  me  any  more 
to^ay,  so  I'm  off.  You'll  come  with  me  as  soon  as  I  find  my  skate, 
won't  you  ? 

Kate.  Harry  is  right.  I  am  too  much  in  fault  myself  to  presume  to 
correct  him.  I  thank  you  for  correcting  me,  and  I  assure  you  I  realize 
the  folly  of  the  habit — for  it  has  been  nothhig  worse — and  really  intend 
to  break  myself  of  it 
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MY  EXPERIENCE. 

HAYINO  taught  Just  enough  to  know  mj  aptnew,  and  to  feel  the 
defects  of  my  edncation,  1  laid  aside  my  badge  of  office,  and  spent 
three  long  jears  in  preparation  for  my  life  work.  I  left  school  fnll  of  en- 
thusiasm^ eager  to  enter  npon  my  chosen  task.  I  had  no  romantic  ideas 
of  dainty  children,  whose  '*  young  ideas''  would  "shoof^  spontaneously* 
I  had  a  realizing  sense  of  big  boys  and  ugly  girls,  to  whom  arithmetio 
was  a  mystery  and  grammar  an  abomination — of  restless  babies  sent  for 
me  to  amuse — of  exacting  parents  and  cross  directors.  But  nothing 
daunted,  I  secured  a  certificate  and  sought  a  place.  • 

The  town  schools  were  engaged  for  the  year  in  the  place  I  first  rislted, 
and  I  was  advised  to  make  application  for  the  Sandford  school.  A  friend 
accompanied  me  to  the  house  of  the  directori  and,  after  a  few  remarks, 
broached  thd  object  of  our  call. 

"Didn't  want  a  woman  nohow  ;  girls  didn't  teach  for  nothin'  but  money 
to  dress  with — sech  doin's  had  got  to  be  stopped  if  he  had  to  spend  thef 
whole  winter — he  was  going  to  hare  order,  and  things  had  got  to  be  done 
ihonmgh,^' 

I  could  iiot  forbear  a  sinile  as  the  gentleman  proceeded  for  seyeral 
mmntes  with  language  far  more  vigorous  than  elegant.  My  friend,  how- 
ever, inte^sed  vfsw  words  as  to  my  attamments,  etc.,  and  ellnblted  the 
certificate  above  meutioned. 

**  They  had  partly  engaged  a  Mr.  Jewett,"  the  director  said.  "  Th* 
deestrick  wanted  a  man,  and  were  bound  to  have  one — ^though  Uke's  not, 
they'd  have  to  take  a  woman  teacher  at  htst." 

Fmally,  he  decided  t^t  if  he  failed  of  securing  Mr.  Jewett,  he  would 
see  if  we  could  agree  as  to  ttrms.  Forty-five  dollars  per  month  were  the 
wages  of  a  gentleman ;  thirty  for  a  lady— quite  a  difference,  I  thought^ 
but  '*  women  needn't  expect  more'n  that ;  'twas  a  splendid  chance  fo^  * 
woman  I" 

Mr.  Jewett,  a  young  man  notoriously  intemperate,  was  secured  to  con- 
duct the  education  of  those  young  and  impressible  scholars.  What  a  mark 
he  may  leave  on  their  tender  minds  I  Tl^e  €ounty  Superintendent  told  me 
that  Uie  school  was  as  small,  and  as  easily  governed,  as  any  he  knew. 
However,  the  "  deestrick"  have  their  chosen  teacher. 

At  the  next  place,  I  was  recommended  to  try  theschool  at  Cfipton.  So 
to  Glipton  we  journeyed :  found  Dr.  Judd,  the  director,  at  home,  and  iii^ 
troduced  business  immediately.  The  same  idea  was  uppermost  here  as  at 
my  first  j^oe  of  application.  A  man  they  must  aid  would  have,  if  he 
could  be  found.  School  consisted  of  seventy  scholars  who  required  thirty 
dasaes  to  accommodate  their  taried  attainments,  from  A  B  Cs  to  algebhu 
Wages  were  sixty  doUan  for  one  of  the  "  lords  of  creation  f  ihittj  for  * 
*wwikiMr  tossel!^    I  was  indignant,  and  was  it  not  with  a  r^^teooi  indiy- 
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attioB  f  Can  this  an  enlightened  age — an  age  of  homanity  and  justice  i 
Dr.  Jndd  admitted  that,  in  many  caaea,  a  lady's  goyernment  was  better 
tha»  a  gentleman's ;  that  she  had  more  tad  for  school-teaching,  and  said 
h9  "  sboahin't  think  much  of  a  man  that  offered  to  teach  for  forty  dollars 
par  month." 

**  Then,  why  not  pay  a  lady  decent  wages,  and  act  like  men  and  Chris- 
tipns  f "  my  friend  said. 

"WeU,"  he  replied  slowly,  ''public  opinion  is  settled,  and  a  woman 
eiB  not  expect  as  mnch  as  a  man.'' ' 

^  Can  noi  expect  U  I"  Tes,  that  is  a  troth,  and  a  shame  npon  onr  ctvil- 
iaUion  for  the  fact  What  a  glorions  thing,  if  public  opinion  could  be  unr* 
settled,  and  our  serrices  recompensed  equally  with  our  brothers,  as  far  as 
urn  do  the  same  amount  of  work  I  I  do  not  cry  out  for  extra  priyilegee, 
I  da  not  want  any  &Tor8 — all  I  ask  is  justice. 

ji  meeting  of  the  district  was  held  the  next  night,  and  the  school  '^  bid 
of  by  a  yonng  girl  wha  oflBsred  to  "  keep"  it  for  twenty  dollars  per 
BOBtb.    What  she  intends  to  do  with  her  thirty  classes,  I  can  not  telL 

These  are  but  two  of  the  seven  refusals  I  received  in  the  course  of  three 
months.  No  school  has  appeared  for  me  to  teach,  and  as  bread  and  but- 
ter is  still  a  necessity,  it  behooves  me  to  settle  npon  some  course.  Shall 
I  devote  my  heart  and  brain  to  the  retailing  of  goods  in  a  fancy  store  7 
Shall  I  resort  to  the  kitchen  for  a  livelihood  7  As  far  as  dollars  and  cents 
am  concerned,  that  would  doubtless  be  as  good  as  any  thing.*  Sewing 
dpea  not  admit  of  much  ont-door  exercise  and  wonld  be  a  slow  murder  to 
■e.  Coloring  photographs  is  said  to  be  remunerative,  but  tiiat  requires 
nMch  practice.  I  think  of  the  three  long  years  of  preparation — not  to 
mention  the  expense  incurred — and  I  am  disappointed. 

There  are  multitudes  of  women  shut  ont  from  school-teaching  because  of 
wrong  ideas  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority ;  and  so  long  as  prefer- 
ence Is  given  to  unqualified  gentlemen  and  chei^working  young  girls, 
jast  80  long  will  educational  interests  languish,  and  well-fitted  teachers  be 
tnmed  into  other  fields  of  labor. 


MUSIC  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

WE  commend  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers  the  folio wmg  article  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Parrish,  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut : 

It  may  be  deemed  as  evidenee  of  progress  in  teaching  the  science  of 
lansic,  that  children  of  seven  to  ten  years  of  age  are  so  instructed  that 
they  can  read  the  notes  with  the  same  facility  that  they  pronounce  words 
in  tiieir  reading  lessons ;  that  they  name  the  terms  and  explain  the  princi* 
piles  of  the  science  of  music   as  easily  and  intelligibly  as  those  in  their 
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arithmetic  lessons  ;  and  that  they  are  able,  both  indiTidoallj  and  in  con- 
cert, to  render  the  notes  by  their  proper  tones.  Sach  results  have  not 
been  fonnd  common  among  children  of  the  ages  named,  even  irith  reiy 
good  private  instmction.  Tet  there  are  two  thousand  popUs,  a$  tfa^ 
present  time,  in  onr  city  schools,  ander  snch  thorough  drill,  that  thdz 
progress  can  not  fail  to  gratify  those  who  may  chance  to  witness  their 
performance,  and  surprise  those  who  have  not  been  aware  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  during  the  past  year. 

The  time  devoted  to  singing  is  brief,  being  less  than  an  hour  to  a  class, 
each  week  ;  but  the  beneficial  results  are^  manifest.  It  serves  to  g^ve  a 
pleasing  variety  to  the  monotonous  duties  of  the  school-room.  A  new 
science  is  added  to  the  other  attainments  of  the  pupils,  without  apparent 
loss  of  time.  As  an  aid  in  discipline  it  is  admirable.  Of  this,  any  one 
observing  the  drill  of  a  class  during  the  singing  hour,  would  be  abundantly 
satisfied.  The  fixed  attention  of  each  individual ;  the  precision  of  move- 
ment in  marking  the  time  ;  and  the  constant  aim  to  utter  pure  and  correct 
tones,  all  contribute  to  cultivate  a  high  degree  of  pron^titude  and  exact- 
ness. Perhaps  no  other  exercise,  equally  adapted  to  both  sexes  and  to 
large  numbers  at  the  same  time,  could  be  devised  to  call  into  use  so  many 
powers,  both  mental  and  physical,  at  the  same  time  as  this. 

As  a  mental  exercise,  it  fixes  attention,  concentrates  thought,  cultivates 
quick  and  nice  discernment  As  a  physical  exercise,  it  brings  into  healthy 
action  those  vital  organs,  which  can  not  be  reached  so  effectually  in  any 
other  way.  The  Oermans,  who  sing  ahnost  universally,  claim  that  sing- 
ing is  a  preventive  of  diseases  of  the  lungs.  Its  utility  as  a  gymnastic  exer- 
cise can  hardly  be  doubted  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the 
vocal  organs  in  singing. 

The  benefit  to  the  individual,  and  the  influence  on  the  whole  sdiool,  in 
the  promotion  of  prompt  systematic  action  and  regularity,  are  of  great 
.  value,  for  present  success.  But  beyond  this,  in  the  future,  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  more  just  appreciation  of  music  from  an  acquaintance  with  its 
principles  must  ever  be  a  lasting  gratification.  To  the  home  and  social  ^ 
circle,  vocal  music  will  add  a  genial  influence  of  a  pleasing  and  elevating 
character.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  for  the  religious  worship  of 
all  denominations,  early  and  thorough  preparation  is  here  made  to  supply 
a  want  not  otherwise  easily  provided  for. 

In  short,  the  whole  tendency  of  musical  instruction  in  the  public-schools 
is  to  refine,  elevate,  and  improve  the  child,  to  make  him  a  better  citizen, 
and  enable  him  to  exert  a  better  influence. 

If  parents  and  all  persons  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  ri^g  genera- 
tion, would  more  frequently  visit  the  schools  and  observe  what  is  done  in 
this  and  all  other  branches  of  study,  teachers  and  pupils  would  be  stimu- 
lated to  more  vigorous  effort,  and  the  real  value  of  our  public-school  sjar 
tem  would  be  better  appreciajted. 
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ROLL-CALLING 

MUCH  time  is  wasted,  especially  in  large  schools,  in  "  calling  the 
roll."  Sometimes  it  is  thoaght  necessary  to  read  in  fire-company 
dy?a  the  names  of  the  pnpils  in  attendance — those  present  responding 
**piv«nt/'  unless^  as  is  often  the  case,  they  prefer  the  less  musical,  but 
mort  easily  uttered,  if  not  more  significant,  Anglo-Saxon  "here.''  In 
certai-i  mixed  schools,  the  amount  of  time  thus  consumed  is  considerably 
reduce*^  ^7  causing  the  lists  of  the  two  departments  to  be  read  at  the  same 
time.  The  writer  has  been  present  during  this  exercise,  on  several  occa- 
tioDS.  Tbe  effect  produced  by  such  a  jargon  of  heres  is  exceedingly  ludi- 
crous, and  ^e  cause  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  where  there  is  any  desire  that 
"  all  thing\>?  should  "  be  done  decently."  There  are  other  objectionable 
deTices,  less  sonsumptive  of  time  than  those  already  mentioned,  but  only 
one  need  be  specified.  It  is  that  which  places  the  responsibility  of  deter- 
mining who  liTe  present  upon  one  or  more  of  the  teachers,  or  upon  moni- 
ton,  who,  dur.'bg  the  exercise  which  would  otherwise  follow  the  roll-call- 
ing, determine,  by  the  eye,  who  are  to  be  numbered  as  absentees,  and 
marie  them  acok^rdingly.  This  method  is  objectionable,  because  the  teach- 
ers or  moniton^  ought  to  be  allowed  to  spend  the  season  thus  appropri- 
ated in  the  sanie  manner  as  their  associates.  Especially  should  their 
claims  be  regard^,  when  the  exercise  is  of  a  devotional  character. 

The  best  practical  method  known  to  the  writer  is  the  following :  An 
alphabetical  list  is  prepared  &s  usual,  and  each  pupil  receives  a  number 
eorresponding  to  the  position  of  his  name  in  the  list.  This  number  he 
retains  during  ^e  term. 

The  roll  is  called  thus  :  At  a  given  signal,  the  pupil  whose  number  is  one, 
says  "  one.''  If  he  is  absent,  the  teacher  calls  the  number  and  notes  the 
absence.  Pupil,  number  two,  if  present,  says  "  two."  If  not,  the  teacher 
does  as  in  the  first  case,  and  thus  the  numbers  are  all  called,  none  being 
named  until  the  preceding  one  has  been  spoken  either  by  pupil  or  teacher. 
Some  have  objected  to  this  method,  because  a  pupil  may  call  a  schoolmate's 
iramber  and  relieve  him  of  the  penalty  of  the  absence,  but  this  is  an  objec- 
tion which  does  not  hold  in  practice,  for  the  quick  ear  of  the  teacher  will 
more  readily  detect  any  attempt  at  deception  than  if,  with  the  primitive 
method,  a  pupil  should  shout  "  here,"  when  the  name  of  his  absent  school- 
Mow  is  called.    I  know  of  no  other  objection. 


^^M 


Dr.  Watland  appointed  as  his  literary  executors  Mrs.  Wayland,  and 
his  sons.  Judge  Francis  Wayland  and  Rev.  Prof.  H.  L.  Wayland. 
They  will  at  once  proceed  with  the  preparation  of  a  memoir  of  him,  and 
will  also  provide  for  the  issue  of  a  uniform  edition  of  his  complete  works. 
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Set  out  Tbkks. 

A  S  spring  adyanoes,  and  wann  weather  comes  on,  boys  aad  girk  wiD 
-^^  be  mach  more  interested  in  outdoor  exercises,  and  in  the  opening 
leaves  and  flowers,  than  in  their  bool^ ;  and  it  rests  with  teachers  to  de- 
termine whether  this  feeling  shall  be  made  to  create  additional  interest  in 
school,  or  whether  it  shall  tend  only  to  draw  their  pnpils  awajfrom  schooL 
Generally,  little  or  no  care  is  taken  to  mi^e  school-life  attractive,  or  even 
comfortable,  and  yet  people  wonder  why  children  do  not  like  it.  Until  it 
becomes  natural  to  like  what  is  ngly  and  disagreeable,  or  more  care  is 
taken  to  improve  our  schools  in  respect  to  appearan[ce,  particularly  in  the 
country,  we  ought  not  to  expect  the  children  to  like  school.  Older  people 
c^rtamly  can  not  perceive  any  thing  very  attractive  in  the  majority  of  oar 
schools.  One  who  did  not  understand  the  motives  which  usually  govern 
the  ^election  of  school-grounds,  especially  in  the  country,  would  be  likely 
to  suppose  that  our  boys,  in  the  fear  of  the  birch,  had  determined  to  suffer 
neith^  that  tree  nor  any  other  to  flourish  within  school  limitSy  and 
had  carried  their  resolution  into  effect.  But  it  is  not  the  fault  of  tiie 
boys  that  school-grounds  are  barren  and  ugly.  This  is  too  often  the  chief 
cause  of  their  being  set  apart  for  school  use, — their  availability  bemg  de- 
termined by  the  fact  of  their  unfitness  for  any  thing  else ;  while  little  or  no 
care  is  ever  taken  by  those  in  authority  to  make  them  any  more  pleasant 
or  inviting  than  at  first 

There  can  be  no  better  or  surer  way  of  remedying  this  defect  than  hj 
taming  to  good  account  the  interest  in  growing  things  which  c^drai 
naturally  feel  as  spring  advances,  by  inciting  them  to  decorate  the 
school-grounds  with  trees  and  shrubbery.  The  moral  inflaenoe  of  pleaa* 
ant  surroundings  is  very  great,  and  the  sensitive  nature  of  childhood  can 
not  fail  to  be  affected  by  it  Nor  can  we  ejqpect  the  contrary  effect  when 
surroundings  are  the  reverse  of  beautiful. 

Bo  not  say  that  children  can  not  be  made  to  fe^  snffident  permanent 
interest  in  the  matter,  to  take  the  trouble  to  procore  ^e  trees  at  first,  or 
to  protect  them  after  they  are  procured  ;  that  in  a  little  while  they  will  be 
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bfokea  d(Hra  imd  destrojFed.  We  have  seen  the  experiment  tried,  aad 
know  better.  Lei  the  boys  and  girls  name  their  trees  for  themselyes,  or 
for  tbdr  fiiendsy  and  they  will  watch  and  care  for  them  with  a*  tendi^ 
vegaid  which  old^  and  colder  hearts  can  scarcely  aiq>reciate. 


tilDDLErChABa   ScHOOLS   IN   LOKDON. 

CONSIDERABLE  interest  is  being  manifested  in  London,  with  regard 
to  a  scheme  proposed  by  Rev.  William  Kodgers,  for  establishing  in 
that  city  cheap  schools  for  the  children  of  clerks,  tradesmen,  and  other 
persons  in  the  same  rank  in  life,  for  whom  it  is  claimed  no  adequate  system 
of  education  ezisfs.  The  design  of  Mr.  Kodgers  and  his  supporters  in 
this  moyement  is  to  erect,  first,  in  some  central  locality,  a  large  building 
capable  of  accommodating  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  boys,  and 
afterward,  as  funds  and  other  circumstances  will  permit,  to  establish,  in 
^th^  parts  of  London  and  the  suburbs,  other  schools,  as  branches  of  the 
CflBtral  achoot 

The  scheme  has  been  receiyed  with  great  fayor  among  the  wealthy 
hanlUng-houses  of  the  city,  and  more  than  jS40,000  haye  already  been 
ypbacribed  for  the  establishment  of  the  first,  or  central  school.  From 
otbars,  boweyer,  and  especially  those  who  ought  to  be  best  acquainted 
iriUi  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  London,  the  enterprise  has  met  with 
ctipiideiable  opposition.  The  alleged  scarcity  of  pnblicHschools  specially 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  middle  classes,  is  denied  ;  and  it  is  hinted 
th^t  the  "  clerks''  are  in  reality  endeayormg  to  attain  the  incompatible 
conditions  of  extreme  cheapness  with  what  we  would  call  in  this  country 
9  yery  select  school ;  and  that  while  they  compUin  thikt  the  schools  where 
a  practical  or  commercial  education  is  professed  to  be  giyen,  are  at  once 
popr  and  ezpensiye,  the  real  objection  to  them  is  that  bugbear  of  cockney 
g^tilitj— the  "  mixtore." 

If  it  is  true,  as  stated,  that  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  none  of  the 
siiddle<;Iass  schools  of  the  city  are  more  than  half  full,  or  at  least  work- 
bug  iip  to  the  full  measure  of  their  capacity,  Mr.  Bodgers'  scheme  is 
likely  to  proye  not  only  practically  unsuccessful,  but  so  far  as  it  does  suc- 
ceed, it  will  do  harm  rather  than  good. 

So  }on^  as  there  are  ahready  scattered  oyer  the  city  many  yaluaUe 
fsandationcr  req||iiring  only  public  attention  and  8upp(»rt  to  become  folly 
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adequate  to  meet  the  edocational  wants  of  the  people,  it  can  not  be  other 
than  poor  policy  to  establish  more  schools  of  the  same  class.  If  the  money 
which  is  subscribed  for  the  erection  of  new  bnilduigs  were  applied  for  the 
improvement  and  cheapening  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  already 
in  successful  operation,  it  would  promote  far  more  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  same  mistaken  policy  is  pursued  with  us,  though  chiefly  with  regard 
to  the  higher  class  of  schools.  The  result  is,  ten  colleges  are  erected 
where  one  is  needed,  and  instead  of  having  a  few  first-class-  institutions, 
large  enough  for  the  accommodation  of  all,  and  rich  enough  to  i»:ovide 
superior  instruction,  at  little  cost,  to  the  student,  we  have  a  multitude  of 
inferior,  halfHSustamed  establishments,  which  are  colleges  only  in  name. 


The  Metrical  System  of  Weights  and  Measubes. 

nnHE  attention  of  our  readers  is  invited  to  the  letter  and  circular  of 
-*•  Professor  Newton,  given  on  another  page.  The  circular  is  signed  by 
many  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  country. 

The  practical  advantage  of  a  regular  system  of  weights  and  measures, 
especially  one  in  harmony  with  the  numerical  system  in  general  use,  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated.  And  since  the  metrical  system  will,  doubtless, 
be  officially  adopted  by  our  Government  at  no  very  distant  day,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  teachers  not  only  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  its  char- 
acter and  claims,  but  to  assist  in  preparing  the  people  for  the  change. 

No  stronger  argument  can  be  offered  in  favor  of  this  ^stem,  than  the 
fact,  that  in  little  more  than  half  a  century  it  has  been  adopted  by  the 
larger  part  of  the  civilized  world  ;  while  it  has  almost  everywhere  received 
the  support  of  men  of  science. 

The  superiority  of  this  system  is  due  to  its  entire  conformity  to  the 
decimal  notation,  and  the  consequent  simplicity  of  all  operations  of  re- 
duction and  computation';  and  not,  as  is  sometimes  stated,  to  any  real  or 
fancied  superiority  of  the  metre  as  a  standard. 

The  base  of  our  present  system,  the  English  yard,  is  just  as  natural  and 
convenient,  and  just  as  determinate,  or  rather  tndetenmnate,  as  the  metre ; 
both  are  arbitrary,  and  neither,  if  destroyed,  could  be  restored  in  conform- 
ity to  its  definition.  If  a  change  is  made,  however,  and  a  decimal  system 
introduced,  the  metre  should  be  taken  as  the  standard.    The  commercial 
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adrantage  of  a  syRtem  common  to  all  nations,  as  this  bids  fair  to  become, 
shoold  ootwiegh  all  minor  defects  and  disadvantages. 

It  IS  needless  to  deny  that  the  change  proposed  wonld  canse  great  in- 
convenience at  first,  and  loss,  but  it  shonld  be  borne  in  mmd  that  these 
evils  wonld  be  temporary,  while  the  gam  would  be  perpetual.  If  the  loss 
of  time  and  labor  occasioned  in  a  single  year  by  our  present  incongruous 
system  could  be  determined,  we  venture  to  say  that  it  would  go  a  gpreat 
way  toward  paying  for  the  introduction  of  more  convenient  weights  and 
measures,  while  the  inconvenience  incident  to  a  change  of  systems  would 
be  greatly  lessened,  if  the  new  system  were  previously  taught  in  our 
schools. 

If  the  advantages  which  the  decunal  system  offers  in  all  transactions  of 
calculation  and  account  were  properly  presented,  and  the  convenience  of 
the  system  fully  understood  and  appreciated,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  would  receive  the  hearty  support  of  all  intelligent  people. 


The  Absubdities  Taught  in  oub  Schooi^. 

WE  intend  to  give  early  attention  to  the  errors  and  absurdities  incul- 
cated in  the  school-room,  by  publishing  a  series  of  articles  with  the 
above  caption.  Certain  methods  in  teaching,  from  the  alphabet  to  rhet- 
oric ;  from  the  multiplication-table  to  Euclid  ;  from  Primary  Geography 
to  Geology,  will  need  attention.  To  accomplish  our  purposes  properly,  we 
shall  need  the  co-operation  of  the  best  teachers.  To  their  pens  we  must 
look  for  aid.  And  we  call  upon  them  to  assist  us  in  pointing  out  what  is 
wrong,  and  in  explaining  what  is  right.  We  have  had  too  much  ''gentle, 
silver-tongued  talking.**  Let  us  all  go  at  the  work  with  a  will,  and  speak 
plainly  upon  what  is  defective.  Thus  we  can  accomplish  great  good.  It 
Diay  be  urged  that  many  absurdities  grow  out  of  imperfect  and  preten- 
tkws  school-books.  That  there  are  trashy  text-books,  is  too  true  ;  but 
that  is  no  excuse  for  intelligent  teachers.  For  it  is  also  true  that,  of  every 
thousand  school-books  published  in  America,  some  three  or  four  are  really 
meritorious.  Let  teachers  select  these,  and  use  them  in  spite  of  all  the 
blandishments  of  publishers,  and  the  wiles  of  publishers'  agents.  A  fear- 
ful responsibility  is  assumed  by  teachers  who  propagate  the  absurdities  of 
leme  of  our  crazy  book-makers. 
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EDITORIAJj  CORRESPONDENCE. 

GoTVA,  Febraaiy  1^  1866L 

DURING  these  past  months  at  Ootha,  I  haye  taken  oceasion  to  yiri( 
the  celebrated  institation  of  Schnepfcnthal,  where  so  many  young 
lads  have,  during  the  past  half-centnrj,  received  the  first  elements  of  good 
knowledge,  and  their  first  initiation  into  the  discipline  of  school-life.  T% 
me  it  has  its  great  interest,  because  it  was  the  place  where  Carl  Bitter« 
the  geographer,  received  his  preliminary  education,  and  the  place  where  he 
loved  to  be,  np  to  the  latest  days  of  his  life.  And  even  on  his  death- 
bed he  did  not  forget  Schnepfenthal,  but  sent  his  love  and  kind  remenh 
brance  to  an  old  school-friend  living  there,  telling  him  again  how  fondly 
his  mind  reverted  to  the  scenes  and  the  companions  of  his  youth. 

As  a  school,  Schnepfenthal  came  into  existence  amid  the  closing  yean 
of  the  last  century.  Its  founder  was  the  celebrated  Salzmann,  and  one  of 
its  first  chief  teachers  was  the  scarcely  less  celebrated  Gutsmuths,  both  of 
them  named  among  the  most  experienced  educators  of  their  age.  The 
school  came  to  the  height  of  its  reputation  very  soon  after  its  establishment, 
and  in  the  past  eighty  years  it  has  well  held  its  own,  the  principles  which 
Salzmann  introduced  having  been  fully  retained*  Indeed,  it  has  remained  in 
his  family  :  his  own  sou  was  his  successor,  and  his  grandson  now  stands  at 
the  head,  while  two  other  grandsons  are  the  two  chief,  teachers.  It  Is 
such  a  school  that  its  like  can  hardly  be  found.  It  grew  out  of  the  reac- 
tion against  nuddle-age  ideas,  and  hence  its  course  of  study  is  thoroughly 
practical,  the  sciences  and  the  modem  languages  taking  the  place  whidi  is 
generally  given  to  the  ancient  topgues.  The  scholars  are  trained  to  habits 
not  only  of  great  diligence,  but  to  hardihood  and  the  utmost  simplicity. 
Not  that  they  pass  through  the  discipline  which  converted  Frederick  th» 
Great's  muscles  into  steel  when  he  was  a  boy,  but  they  are  toughened  an4 
trained  to  an  astonishing  degree  of  vigor.  Walks  of  eight,  ten,  and  twelve 
miles  are  ordinary  excursions  ;  and  as  they  are  generally  made  in  qajst  of 
botanical,  minendogical,  or  geological  specimens,  and  in  the  companion^ 
^ip  of  the  gifted  teachers,  all  of  whom  are  men  of  eminence,  these  occlu- 
sions are  of  as  much  profit  as  pleasure.  Bitter  was,  as  a  bo^,  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  the  strength  of  his  constitution,  but  the  daily  regimen  at 
Schnepfenthal  soon  made  him  able  to  walk  his  eight  or  ten  miles,  and  even 
in  the  winter-time  to  lie  for  a  half-hoar  on  the  ipe,  sunning  himself,  ao4 
yet  taking  no  cold.  Mr.  Jjong,  one  of  the  teachers^  and  a  grandson  of 
Salzmann,  is  a  man  of  such  vigor  that  he  has  walked  seventy  miles  in  the 
coarse  of  a  day,  not  to  mention  the  odd  miles  which  he  walked  in  Htm 
city,  to  which  he  walked  from  Schnepfenthal,  aud  from  which  he  returned 
to  his  home  before  he  slept.  And  trply,  this  beautifal  Thuringian  fores^ 
is  one  of  the  finest  places  in  the  world  to  establish  a  school,  where  an  ini- 
tiation into  the  beauty  of  this  world,  and  into  the  riches  of  all  the  diffisr* 
eot  patur^  kingdoms^  ci^p  go  hapd  in  hand  with  the  development  of  all 
intellectual  and  mor^  traits.  The  spot  where  Schnepfenthal  lies,  is  one  o| 
the  loveliest  conceivable.  Situated  about  eight  miles  from  Gotha,  it  Ilea 
on  a  gently  sloping  eminence,  which  rises  just  beyond  a  broad,  fruitfol. 
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lollii^  plain.  At  the  foot  of  this  eminence  is  a  rale,  throngh  which  7011 
iiaj  pass  into  the  Tharingian  forest.  Nothing  could  be  more  lovelj  than 
the  TiewB  which  are  afforded  as  one  follows  the  little  brook  which  issnes 
from  this  rallej,  and  traverses  the  Thnringian  meadows.  The  mountains 
ire  not  grand,  although,  in  a  few  instances,  they  rise  to  a  height  of  three 
thousand  feet ;  but  gentleness,  grace,  softness  of  outline,  and  depth  and 
firietj  of  green,  are  their  most  striking  characteristics.  About  a  mile  and 
a  kalf  up  the  valley,  after  leaving  Schnepfenthal,  the  meadows  widen,  the 
mountains  recede,  and  there  is  space  gained  for  a  palace  for  the  Duke  of 
Saxe  Coburg  Gotha,  whose  rare  loveliness  is  confessed  all  over  Germany. 
lis  beauty  is  like  the  beauty  of  a  dream.  I  have  never  seen  its  superior, 
lately  its  equal. 

In  the  midst  of  such  scenes  are  the  lads  of  Schnepfenthal  trained,  and 
the  influence  of  them  they  generally  carry  away  with  them  into  the  world. 
The  whole  life  there  is  so  simple,  quaint,  homely,  childlike,  that  it  rivets 
ihe  very  souls  of  the  pupils  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  those  who  arc  there 
now,  are,  to  a  not  inconsiderable  extent,  the  sons  of  those  who,  in  former 
jnm^  were  trained  in  Schnepfenthal.  What  is  theory  elsewhere,  becomes 
fancX  at  Schnepfenthal,  and  such  is  the  genuineness  of  the  teachers,  that  their 
ialores  impress  themselves  upon,  and  are  reflected  in  those  of  their  pupils. 
That  assumed  dignity,  or  its  reverse,  that  pretense  of  love  to  childhood 
which  18  consistent  with  the  shrewdest  and  the  coldest  calculations,  has 
no  lodgment  at  Schnepfenthal.  You  would  be  pleased,  my  reader,  if  you 
coold  see  these  men ;  notice  the  extreme  shnplicity  of  their  apparel,  often 
ef  gennine  homespun  stuff ;  watch  the  kindliness  of  their  demeanor  in  aU 
their  dealings^with  the  pupils  ;  see  the  good  feelings  and  mutual  confi- 
dence which  prevails,  and  discover,  with  pleasure,  that  so  far  from  any  de- 
rfre  <»f  taking  advantage  of  this^  honorable  confidence,  there  is  the  unvary- 
bg  nwnifestation  of  those  qualities  which  one  wishes  most  to  see. 

80  far  as  the  imparting  of  knowledge  is  concerned,  there  is  no  secret 
^CBsessed  by  Schnepfenthal  teachers  which  is  not  known  now,  at  any  rate 
to  tlie  most  experienced  American  educators.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
what  we,  in  our  stiff  nomenclature  call  the  "object-method,"  is  the  only 
one  recognieed  here,  and  the  only  one  which  has  been  in  use  since  the 
Khool  was  founded.  The  otgect-system  is,  of  course,  simply  the  method  sug« 
goited  by  nature :  it  is  the  one  whu^h  would  be  pursued  by  any  teachers 
Hrfaose  minds  were  not  perverted  by  a  false  system,  long  cherished  and  tradi- 
tioiially  received ;  and  to  come  to  it,  as  we  are  doing  in  America,  is  to  advance 
to  notbii^  new,  it  is  merely  to  get  back  to  the  method  of  Aristotle,  of  Soo* 
rates,  nay,  of  Solomon,  who  discoursed  of  every  thing,  small  and  gpreat, 
down  to  "  the  hyssop  that  groweth  upon  the  wall.''  To  speak  of  it  as  a  new 
dietfaod  is  to  overlook  the  wisdom  of  those  who  lived  centuries  ago,  for  we 
lave  Hved  to  see  a  resuscitation  of  it,  not  a  discovery.  In  Schnepfenthal, 
the  object-method  has  been  practiced  for  eighty  years.  From  the  found- 
ing of  the  school  till  the  present  day,  all  the  studies  which  could  be  taught 
Ytf  fiuniliariEing  the  eye  and  the  senses  of  the  pupils  with  the  objects 
t^ted  ofy  by  them  have  been  pursued  by  this  method,  all  the  natural 
sciences  have  been  taught  in  this  way,  and  those  higher  and  more  abstract 
stadies  which  do  not  depend  upon  observed  facts  and  phenomena  observe 
able  in  daily  life,  have  been  ligntly  passed  over,  as  more  suitable  for  man* 
bood  and  matured  powersi  thui  for  the  immature  mind  ef  chiMhiKNl    1% 
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was,  for  example,  at  ScbDepfenthal  that  Bitter  learned  how  to  stady 
geography  aright.  It  was  not  alone  from  the  pages  of  a  text-book,  bat 
from  the  illustrations  fui^ished  bj  the  varied  scenery  of  the  Thoringian 
forest,  that  he  learned  how  to  understand  the  configuration  of  the  earth. 
I  have  long  known  this  of  Hitter,  but  I  have  never  before  eqjoyed  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  place  where  he  began  to  make  those  geographical 
generalizations  which  went  on  expanding  his  whole  life  long.  In  the  pleas- 
ant Thnrginian  hill,  varying  from  a  thousand  to  three  thousand  feet  high, 
he  studied  the  characteristics  of  Alps  and  Himmalayas.  In  the  little 
Seine  which  meanders  ^through  the  meadow  before  the  school,  Bitter 
found  Yolgas  and  Amazons.  In  the  little  lakelets  which  ornament  the 
ducal  gardens,  he  saw  Superiors  and  Caspians.  In  the  fertile  plain  which 
stretches  from  Schnepfenthal  to  Ootha,  Bitter  discerned  prairies,  pampas, 
and  savannahs  ;  in  the  high  table-land  of  Saxe-Ootha  he  recognized  a 
miniature  Thibet  or  Mexico  ;  in  the  Thuruigian  wood,  the  primeval  for- 
ests of  Maine  anid  Oregon,  In  a  word,  he  found  every  tract,  every  road 
and  path  of  which  he  knew,  to  be  a  world  ;  a  microcosm  ;  a  field,  where 
not  only  his  soul  could  become  habituated  to  forms  of  beauty,  but  where 
his  mind  could  rise  from  simple  forms  to  the  largest  and  the  grandest. 

And  thus  it  remains  at  Schnepfenthal  to  the  present  day.  A  great  part 
of  the  instruction  is  given  in  the  course  of  the  wanderings  made  in  quest 
of  all  the  objects  of  nature.  The  observing  and  inquiring  faculties  are 
stimulated  to  the  utmost,  and  there  are  few  who  are  not  enthusiasts  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  The  scholars  are  informed  of  the  problems  whidi 
interest  the  world,  and  are  kept  alive  to  all  unsolved  and  urgent  questions. 
I  listened  to  one  lesson  in  geography.  The  instruction  was  given,  as  is 
the  German  custom,  orally,  and  without  a  text-book,  the  teacher  keeping 
up  a  running  fire  of  questions  as  to  what  he  had  gone  over  on  preceding 
days.  By  tbu^  keeping  them  alert,  and  touching  on  themes  which  have  to 
do  with  immediate  interests,  the  attention  was  fixed,  and  I  have  seldom 
seen  the  minds  of  lads  more  ready  to  receive  what  was  given  them  than 
theirs.  There  was  no  secret  to  be  learned.  There  was  no  new  way  adopted. 
There  was  an  earnest  man,  entering  into  his  subject,  and  making  it  thor- 
oughly intelligible.  That  was  all.  The  theme  of  the  day  was  Mexico. 
He  began  with  a  review  of  North  America,  and  I  soon  saw  that  all  new 
discoveries,  measurements  of  mountains,  and  phenomena  generally  known 
to  the  scientific  world  alone,  were  familikr  to  the  class  ;  the  teacher 
brought  all  these  things  before  the  lads,  discussed  them  with  them,  inter- 
ested their  minds  in  them,  and  so  made  them  cling  to  the  memory,  and 
discipline  the  attention  and  judgment  as  well 

Schnepfenthal  is  what  we  call  a  boarding-school — ^that  is,  it  stands  by 
itself,  there  being  hardly  a  village  near,  and  the  pupils  are  sent  hither 
from  their  homes.  They  all  dress  alike  ;  wearing,  in  the  summer,  a  light 
and  graceful  suit  of  striped  linen,  and  on  Sundays  a  scarlet  coat.  The 
dress  reduces  all  to  a  condition  of  equality,  except  of  mental  and  moral 
gifts,  and  the  question  of  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  gets  no  entrance 
here.  It  is  an  admirable  feature,  especially  in  this  class-ridden  country, 
and  is  worthy  of  the  wise  and  excellent  founder  of  the  institution.  And 
altogether  looked  at,  m  whatever  light  one  will,  here  is  an  institution  which 
may  well  stir  one's  enthusiasm,  and  elicit  praise  from  the  coldest.  Men 
who  have  seen  much  of  life,  know  that  if  we  only  go  down  deep  enough^ 
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we  find  enough  and  more  than  enough  to  criticise  and  condemn  in  all  that 
eeenu  fairest ;  and  we  all  know  that  as  we  grow  old  we  find  tbat  we  mnst 
always  qpeak  in  cold  and  careful  language.  But  I  can  not  find  it  in  mj 
heart  to  do  this  of  Schnepfenthal.  Here  is  a  school  which  may  be  held 
vp  as  the  attainment  and  realization  of  a  high  ideal ;  as  something  which 
makes  the  dreams  of  a  poet  real ;  a  place  where  purity,  simplicity,  frank- 
ness, industry,  and  all  the  old  homely,  peaceful  virtues  go  hand  iu  hand — a 
real  Arcadia.  How  long  this  will  be  the  case  no  one  can  tell.  A  shrewd, 
managing  spirit  may  yet  display  itself  even  there.  The  show  and  glitter, 
and  Asm  of  the  great  cities,  may  reach  even  its  quiet  and  wholesome  at- 
moirphere,  and  S<£nepfenthal  may  keep  its  name,  but  lose  its  nature.  I 
trust  it  will  not.  For  the  sake  of  Salzmann,  Gutsmuths,  and  the  Lenzes, 
I  hope  it  wfli  not.  For  the  sake  of  all  that  is  good,  true,  permanent,  and 
real,  I  trust  that  the  place  which  nourished  the  mmd  and  heart  of  Carl 
Ritter,  will,  for  many  generations  yet  to  come,  send  forth  men  cast  in  the 
same  mold,  eren  if  they  may  not  attain  his  fame.  w.  l.  o. 


Kbw  Hatxit,  Conn.,  March  5,  1801 

MR.  EDITOE. :  Dear  Sib — I  was  much  interested  in  the  scientific 
column  of  the  current  number  of  the  Momthlt.  Allow  me  to  say, 
boweTer,  in  r^;ard  to  the  "  eggs  of  Pharaoh's  serpents,''  that  they  are 
decomposed  on  combustion  not  only  into  mellon,  but  also  into  the  sulphide 
^mercury.  As  no  decisive  experiments  have  yet  been  made,  much  doubt 
k  still  expressed  by  good  authorities,  whether  the  substance  of  which 
they  are  composed  is  at  all  deleterious,  when  burning,  or  before ;  though 
there  is  a  possibility  that  a  small  portion  of  the  mercury  may  be  volatilized 
during  the  deflagration. 

Very  truly,         Mtbon  N.  CflAiiBERLiy. 


Talb  Columv,  ICwoh  18, 18601 

MR.  EDITOR — ^I  feel  sure  that  a  republication  of  this  circular  in 
your  EDucAnoNAL  paper  would  be  of  interest  to  your  readers,  and 
would  promote  the  cause  of  education. 

Yours,  very  truly,  H.  A.  Newton. 

[ciBcuiAR.] 

1.  The  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures  which  has  the  metre 
for  its  base,  is  in  partial  or  exclusive  use  in  nearly  all  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  and  its  use  is  increasing. 

8.  In  almost  every  department  of  science  these  weights  and  measures 
are  sometimes  employed,  while  in  some  departments  all  others  are  obso- 
lete. 

8.  The  terms  of  the  system  are  gradually  becoming  more  common,  and 
win,  doubtless,  at  no  distant  day,  h^  met  with  in  popular  journals. 

4.  Preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  by  two  different  branches  of  the 
United  States  Qovernment  looking  to  the  possible  adoption  in  this  conn* 
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ttj  of  this,  or  a  similaf  sjstem,  in  place  of  the  incoiighioas  weights 
meaenres  in  use.  In  case  of  such  an  adoption  bj  the  Goyernment,  the 
necessary  inconyenience,  attending  the  change,  to  t&e  people,  will  be  yerj 
largely  diminished,  if  the  metrical  system  shall  haye  been  preyloosly  taaghl 
in  the  schools. 

6.  This  system  is,  howeyer,  left  oat  firom  many  of  onr  best  arithmetics, 
and  in  most  of  the  remainder,  if  not  in  all  of  them,  it  is  yery  imperfectLjr 
deyeloped. 

We  theJ-efore  respectfully  nrge  : 

1.  That  to  the  arithmetics  now  published  an  appendix  be  at  once  added, 
that  shall  contain  a  Ml  explanation  of  the  metrical  system  if  weights 
and  measures,  and  of  their  relation  to  the  weights  and  measures  now  te 
commou  use,  and  that  the  whole  be  illustrated  by  suitable  and  nomerooB 
examples. 

2.  That  in  eyery  revised  editian  of  arithmetics  now  used,  and  in  ettity 
new  arithmetic,  a  proper  deyelopment  of  this  system  haye  aplaoe  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  and  that  in  examples  for  practice  occurring  thereafter 
there  be  frequent  reference  to  these  weights  and  measures. 

The  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  in  exclusiye  use  in  France, 
Holland,  and  Belgium.  Italy,  Sp^in,  Portugal,  Greece,  Mexico,  and  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  South  Atnerican  States  haye  adopted  it.  tn  sdme  of  these 
countries,  howeyer,  its  use  by  the  people  is  not  compulsory.  Parliameai 
has  l^alized  its  use  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the 
other  German  States  haye  signed  a  conyention  agreeing  to  adopt  systentt 
of  which  the  metre  is  the  base.  There  is  reason  to  belieye  that  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark  will  follow  the  example  of  the  other  European' 
States.  t 

The  legislature  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  June,  1864,  fecod^ 
mended  to  school  officers  that  this  system  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  the 
State. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


KEW  ENGLAND. 

MAS8A0B0«Bm.— Hon.  H.  F.  French, 
PreKidont  of  the  MassachusottA  Agriculta- 
ral  College,  li<»8  jnst  made  his  report  for 
tlio  last  year  to  the  legislature.  Of  the 
860,000  acres  of  lund  granted  to  the  State 
bjr  Congrosa,  for  the  Moeflt  of  agriouittire 
and  the  methanio  arta,  186,480  acres  have 
been  sold  for  $110,864.    By  act  of  the  le- 

?:tslatnref  one-tenth  of  the  income  of  the 
and  derived  from  the  aale  of  the  land 
scrip  was  allotted  to  the  Agricnltural  Col- 
1^  In  ^yment  of  its  ftrtti ;  and  one-third 
01  the  fund  derived  from  the  remaining 
nine-tenths  was  assigned  the  Institutto  of 
Technology,  at  Boston.  From  the  tenth 
appropriated  to  the  College,  $27,818  have 
Deeb  realised,  and  8,680  wirta  remalii  un- 
sold. $5,129Uiave  been  received  from  the 
toihior  Amiierat,  Whiehtdfatoflbod  $50,000 


as  a  t>iii1din^  fund.  There  liiaj^  be  ditf- 
culty  in  obtaming  the  rest  of  the  Amherkt 
snbHcription,  as  several  taxpnyers  of  that 
town  have  petitioned  for  an  injunetioa 
upon  the  town  authorities  to  rcstram  them 
from  issuing  town-bonds  for  the  amount. 

— The  work  of  increasing  teachen' 
salnries  goes-on  well  in  thfi«  State.  Lowell 
and  Charlestown  have  added  a  largo  pep* 
contngo  to  the  salaries  given  last  year. 

—During  the  past  year  Harvard  Cdl«M 
received  $166,929,  and  expended  $IM.Sw. 
The  donations  during  the  yeiur  tneloda 
$50,000  from  SAmnel  Hooper,  $10,000  tirom 
Tyler  Bigelow,  and  $3,000  fh>m  Dr.  Ate*-' 
and er  Thomas.  The  present  1*  hrary  build- 
ing is  stoted  to  be  mueh  too  small,  and  tha 
librarian,  in  bin  report,  asks  for  an  appid* 
priation  of  $200,000  fbr  a  new  bnilding. 
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iMrn,  will  btt  built  next  unminBr,  luul  wiU 
fnhMf  oott  aboat  $4D|000. 

Bbodk  Ihland.— 'The  eitifeim  of  Provi- 
dence ere  about  to  esUbllAh  a  Manical  Con- 
aanratory  after  Uie  general  model  of  the 
laatitationa  In  Europe.  Tbe  institution  la 
hi  Mteratien  onder  rrofiiMor  Tonijee,  and 
i40,tlOO'bave  been  anhe^ribed  for  the  eree> 
tien  of  a  proper  buildinf ,  whioh  will  be 
bofiiv  M  aoon  a«  $50|000  have  been  ralaed* 

ICJBDLB  STATES. 

.  Kiw  JsMKT.-'A  new  oollege  bnltdlnffi 
Ul  place  pf  tiie  pne  recent)  j  destroyed  br 
trOf  ka  to  be  erected  at  Baton  Hall,  South 
QriuifQi  to  coat  $^>0,000.  Toward  thlx  sum 
vim  9^  |19,f)00  inaaranoe,  and  $4,000 
•f  nwterlala  on  band.  Binhop  Bailev  will 
•rtder  a  ceneral  colleotloii  of  $10,000 
IbfOoarbont  the  dlooeae.  The  balance,  U  la 
iMftoo,  wUl  be  laiaad  lh>m  tbe  friandi  of 
fjb«  loMHaiion* 

— Tbofrapd-Jury  of  Mercer  County  hava 
MMnted  tbe  atudenta  of  Princeton  Col- 
lijp  fbr  tbelr  lawleae  conduct. 

Hvw  YaR«.-^Tbe  report  of  the  Saperin*^ 
iMKkHii  ia  at  hand.  In  the  State  tliere  are 
tMtS  aohool-hooaea,  valued  at  $9,945,9^8. 
Imimr  the  year,  $799,000  were  expended 
on  bnildinga.  In  the  aehcol  librariea 
there  are  1,978,218  voluuiea^  whoac  re- 
value ia  $994,000,  wluoh  the  8u- 
ntoDdent  thhika  w  too  low.  The  whole 
imber  of  teaehera  emploved  in  the  State 
t$,469',  and  the  number  of  puplla, 
l,$eT,TST«  of  whom  918.617  attend  the  com- 
tton-achool.  Tlie  atatUticetell  aaad  Htory 
e^  Uip  avera^  attendance  ;  while  916,000 
fhHdrwi  are  on  the  roUa,  only  about 
100,000,  or  nearly  46  per  cent,  are  In  regu- 
lar attendance.  Tbe  report  refent  to  the 
thua:  **The  dme  may  eome  when 


eompiilaory  attendance  may  be  necesaary, 
bat  thia  Kiionhl  be  the  lent  reaort  The 
adioola  ahould  be  made  attractive,  and  the 
Bietlioda  and  results  of  Instruction  so  do- 
aimble,  that  tninnta  and  absentees  will 
volantarily  aeek  tbe  achool-room."  Id  Now 
York  city  compulsory  attendance  has 
been  in  a  measure  introduced.  During 
the  year  the  whole  amount  of  money 
rafrt^  fur  aopport  of  common-schools  wua 
||,m,t4S.  of  which  the  actual  ex|*enai- 
laaa  was,  $A,T8<%,460,  being  an  inereaae  of 
|I,|SMS9  over  the  pmoeding  year.  The 
liyerin  tan  dent  etrongly  reoommenda 
•Mialtiiw  tlie  *'  rate-bill,*^  and  making  the 
BflMola  abaolalely  free ;  eupportlng  them 
|w  twrnt'i*" 

— M  a  fate  meeting  of  tbe  Board  of  Edn* 
■Hi—  of  yiew  York  eity,  a  report  waa  re- 
Hivod  ftom  Ibo  yioanoe  Conmltua, 
titejf  iiyt  tlio  following  react  otiona : 

jNmfia,  That  the  sum  of  $9,406,991.60 
0f  tlw  aObool*moneya  fbr  the  year  1$66  bo, 
'  Ibo  aamo  la  hereby  aWjifapHaiad  Ibr 


paid  aa  may  be  required,  anbjeot  to  the  by«> 
laws,  rules,  and  rogulationa  of  the  board 
govemiug  payments-^  via.  t 
jTpf   overdraft  on   the   oitj 

ehainberUin,  186$ $79,480.U 

For  payinenta  on  apedal  ap- 

pro^irbitiona  for  amount  of 

liabilitiea  on    appropria^ 

tiona  for  1866 178,941.5$ 

For   aulariea   of  teachem  in 

warU-soliOola .,..   1,865,000.00 

For   salaries  of  Junitom    in 

werd  sehoola  65,000.00 

For    ittoidental   expenses   of 

ward-achoole,    Including 

fuel 150,000.0$ 

For  incidental    expensca    of 

ward-aolioola    for    ward- 
bills  of  166$,  balancea  doe 

wa^la  9,500.0$ 

For  support  of  Free  Academy,  100,000.00 
For  rcpuira  of  Free  Acsdeniy,  6,000.00 
For  Hupportof  evenlng-achooJa  95,000.00 
For  repairs  through  shop  (ma^ 

tcrlslB  and  wages) 10,000.00 

iFor  supplies  through  the  de- 
pository.... «v*«^ 175,000.00 

For  ronu  of  aeliool  premiaes.  td,0U0«0$ 
For  Mklariea,  aupeiumeodenta, 

clerks,  etc 50,000.$$ 

For  iucidental  expenses  of  the 

Jkiard  of  Education,  print- 

inir,  rent  of  atablu  and 

storehouse,    horse    feed. . 

Aiel  and  gaa  f<»r  ward  and 

evt:ninf|^  schools,  etc ,       60,000.0$ 

For  opportiontnent  to  corpo- 

mte  sdioohi 88,000.00 

For  aopport  of  normsUsehool,  6,04)0.00 
Fi*r  piaJioa  for  ward-acbooU.        6,006.00 

Total  $9,406,981.6$ 

Ruoletd,  That  tbe  sum  of  $47,405.85, 
being  the  Iwlanoe  of  the school-nioneyM  for 
the  }  ear  1866  unappropriated,  bu  roaerved 
and  set  apart,  and  piiid,  as  may  be  rcouired 
upon  Bpproprintions  provinuslv  niude  for 
all  pur|K>seHfur  whioh  the  school- moneys  of 
the  year  have  not  been  hppropriuted. 

The  report  was  received,  and  resolutiona 
adopted. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  requesting  the 
QOinptruller.  to  pkce  to  the  credit  of  the 
board  the  sum  of  $500,000,  for  school  pur- 
poses for  the  current  yenr. 

PiNNavLTAHiA.— By  the  report  of  the 
State  Superintendent  for  hwi  year,  it  ap- 
peara  that  the  whole  number  of  ohihlreQ 
ill  attendance  in  the  common-achoola  of 
tbe  Stale,  ia  (:89,5S7,  a  decrease  of  f^.OOO,  aa 
oonipnroa  with  the  year  before.  The  per- 
eenlage  of  attendance  Is  only  .698.  la 
other  words,  nearly  Ibor  out  of  everr  Um 
ptipila,  wlioaa  namea  were  ou  the  roil  Ibr 
1865,  were  constantly  at  home.  The  per- 
centsge  of  attendance  hi  much  better  tnaa 
ibat  in  Kew  Vork. 

<-llr.  A.  Fardea,  of  llarietpii,  Vntmut 
QoVPtYj  haa  oObn^d  $10Q|000  |p  omlov  a 
acientifio  dgpnHmur  4s  UftjilH  ViUmi 
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on  conditton  tb«t  the  •mall  bdanoe  of  the 
original  endowment  fund  of  the  college  be 
aecured,  and  aaitable  baildinge  be  eracCed 
for  the  new  department  and  Tta  atndenta. 
It  i»  believed  that  both  will  be  accompli»h- 
ed  or  secured  within  a  abort  time. 

T-The  Kev.  John  E.  Oraeff,  of  Philadel- 
phia, liiifl  prei*ented  to  Pennnvlvania  Col- 
lege a  fine  telescope  made  by  Mera  A  Son, 
Munich.    It  is  of  nine  feet  focal  length. 

WESTERN  STATES. 

HittovRi. — A  free-Bchool  bill,  making 
eoiial  endowment,  but  separate  achools,  for 
white  antl  colored  ehildren,  haapaased  the 
House  of  Kepreaentatives. 

Ikdiaka.— The  ''Congraasional  Town- 
shin  School-fVind"  now  amoonta  to 
$2,128,287.  with  84,899  acres  of  land  yet 
unsold.  The  revenue  flrom  this,  distributed 
ill  1868,  was  $147,888. 

TKNiwsKB.»At  a  late  teaeher*a  conven- 
tion, the  Superintandentof  Schoola  stated, 
that  o%'er  80,000  white  people  in  the  Sute 
can  neither  read  nor  write. 

HiKKKsoTA.  —  A  bill,  appropriating 
$10,000  for  the  erection  of  a  State  normaU 
Bchool  building  at  Winona,  has  passed  the 
legUlature. 

CAuroRNrA.»The  amount  of  money  ao- 
oruing  to  the  achool  fund  on  January 
ilrht^  and  subject  to  apportionment,  waa 
$182,774.  The  amount  per  child,  waa 
$1.89,  there  being  85,187  children  entitlt^d 
to  apportionment. 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 

ViRoiNiA.-~Mr.  McCormIck,  inventor  of 
the  reaper  and  mower,  ha:*  sent  General 
Lee  $10^000  to  establinh  a  MoCormiok  pro- 
feasor»hip  of  Practical  Mechanioa. 

EUROPE. 

Ekoland.— There  ia  one  Instance  of  a 
person  holding  a  college  preaidency  even 


longer  than  the  late  Dr.  Nott,  of  Unioa 
College.  The  Rev.  Martin  Joeeph  Rooth, 
D.D.,  was  elected  President  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  in  1791,  and  so  continued 
until  1854,  when  he  died,  aged  ninety  nine. 

Fbakov.— The  following  passage  ooenri 
in  the  Emperor*a  opening  address :  **  The 
Budget  of  the  Public  Works,  and  that  of 
Education,  have  not  undergone  any  dimi- 
nution. It  waa  of  use  to  preserve  to  the 
grand  enterprises  of  the  State  their  fertile 
activity,  and  to  maintain  the  energetic  im- 
pulse of  public  instruction.'* 

Italy. — ^The  Italian  finances  are  in  a 
wretched  condition.  Reductions  ara  mads 
in  every  department,  extending  even  to 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  where 
5,000,000  francs  are  to  be  saved,  although 
every  patriot  deairea  to  spend  more  foi 
educational  purpoeea.  The  nineteen  nni- 
vereitiea  are  to  be  reduced  to  aix,  at  Turioi 
Pavia,  Piaa,  Bologna,  Naples,  and  Paler- 
mo. The  remainmg  thirteen^  even  thoee 
of  Genoa,  Ca^liari,  and  Catania  may  con- 
tinue as  mumcipal  univeraitiea,  if  the  mu- 
nicipal and  proviaional  councils  are  ready 
to  support  them,  but  the  Government 
subvention  for  them  ceases  in  future,  and 
academical  degrees  conferred  by  them  wiU 
be  void,  all  toe  students  being  herealter 
obliged  to  graduate  at  one  of  the  aiz  gov- 
ernment univeraitiea. 

Russu.— The  Cxar  haa  addresaed  a  re- 
acript  to  the  governor  of  Waraaw,  pro- 
mulgating a  senea  of  educational  meaanrea 
to  be  carried  out  in  Poland.  Superior  and 
elemenury  schools  are  to  be  establiahed 
for  Poles,  Greeks,  and  Rusaians,  and  sepa- 
rate BcliooU  for  Germans  and  Lithuaniana. 
All  schoUra  will  be  Uught  the  Polish  and 
Ruasian  history  and  hinguages.  The  re- 
ligious instniction  will  be  intrusted  to  the 
secular  deigy  of  eaoh  respective  denomi- 
nation. 


CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


TO  supply  the  want  of  a  proper  text- 
book in  anatomy  and  phyaiology.  Dr. 
Draper  has  published  the  lectures  annually 
delivered  to  his  classes  in  the  Free  Acad- 
emy.* lie  adopts  the  division  of  the  sub- 
jects oiTered  by  hie  fitther.  Dr.  J.  W.  Draper, 
and  discusses  the  variona  topics  in  a  popu- 
lar manner.   He  acoepta  hb  fother'a  theory 


CD  A  TszT-BooK  or  AvAvoar.  Pavnoutor,  avb 
Hvaiaac  By  Joaa  C.  lisAraa,  M.  D.,  Pt«C sf  Nat. 
UIM.  Mi4  riijra.  |«  N.  Y.  Ffw  Academy  m4  of 
AMiyt.  Ch«M.  la-  v.  T.  Uslvtrtt^.    Msw  T«k : 


of  circulation,  which  places  the  cause  of  thft 
movement  in  the  capillaries,  and  regards 
it  aa  capillary  attraction.  Thia  theory  ia 
based  npon  the  facta  that  the  heart  does 
not  exert  aufficient  force  to  drive  the  blood 
through  the  veina  and  capillariea ;  that  the 
portal  eireulatioQ  ia  carried  on  without  a 
heart,  and  npon  the  exbtence  of  acardiao 
monsten.  It  haa  been  received  with  great 
favor  by  the  leading  English  and  Germaii 
phyaiologiata,  bat  haa  been  littie  counte- 
nanced by  Aaeriean  inveetigatoia.  There 
ara  many  oljeatiMM  to  it,  but  the  tiplano* 
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UoiM  aflbrded  of  tho  portal  circnliition  and 
•zoeptional  oasea  give  a  force  to  Dr.  Dm- 
par**  theory  altogether  wanting  in  the  old 
hjrpoiheMa. 

Prof.  Draper  rather  belongs  to  the  oonaer- 
▼aiive  school  of  physiologists,  and  is  not 
nady  to  admit  innovations.  He  holds  that 
the  red  eorpa»cIes  of  the  blood  are  originally 
the  naclei  of  the  Ieucoo>'tes,  and,  thereforSi 
developed  from  them,  although  Longet  has 
abown  that  the  dinks  exist  at  the  earliest 
period  of  life,  before  the  lencooytes  make 
their  appearance.  He  also  maintains  that 
the  diaka  die  and  are  disintegrated  by  the 
apleen ;  in  this  agreeing  with  Kfilliker  and 
Oprp***^^*  '^^^^  more  modern  school  of  in- 
Teatigators,  reprcKentAd  in  this  country  by 
Drs.  DiUton  find  Flint,  look  npon  the  blood- 
^Baka  as  regularly  organised  anatomical  ele- 
meuta,  which  are  subject  to  the  fame  lawa 
of  molecular  waste  and  repair  as  other  por- 
tiona  of  the  body.  The  researches  of  Dr. 
Henry  Draper,  quoted  by  our  author,  throw 
maeh  light  on  this  obacure  point,  and  tend 
to  confirm  the  observations  of  Kdlliker. 
Proil  Draper  adheres  to  the  theory  of  Lie- 
big  and  Draper,  Sr.,  that  the  fats  and  sug<- 
ars  are  merely  respiratory  elements,  com- 
bostiblea,  to  be  employed  in  the  production 
of  animal  heat  Until  very  recently,  this 
bypotheaia  waa  universally  received,  but 
the  investigations  of  Robin  and  Verdeil, 
Dotroohet  and  others  have  thrown  ^dis- 
credit upon  it. 

Although  we  think  Prof.  Draper  is  some- 
what too  conservative,  yet,  as  physiology  is 
only  in  ita  infancy,  hie  opinion  may  even- 
tually prove  to  be  right  He  has  certainly 
shown  that  his  judgment  is  worthy  of  re- 
spect. His  researches  npon  insensible  per- 
spiration, respiration,  and  urea,  all  of  which 
are  given  in  this  work,  justly  entitle  him  to 
a  high  position  among  experimental  physi- 
ologiats. 

The  division  devoted  to  hygiene  b  fitr 
aaperior  to  any  thing  we  have  ever  seen 
in  similar  works.  Instead  of  superfluous 
matter,  useful  only  for  filling  up,  we  have 
bere  a  well-digested  mass  of  valuable  in- 
formation. The  author  ia  caustic  in  his  an- 
imadversions upon  the  present  method  of 
cramming  children  with  indigestible  food, 
when  they  *'  should  be  in  the  nursery  par- 
taking of  pap,  with  a  little  bread  and  meat, 
if  it  ia  desired  to  have  them  grow  up  into 
lioalthy  ad  nits."  He  is  especially  pointed 
with  referenoe  to  ventilation,  and  gives 


much  the  same  advioe  as  that  offered  in 
the  MoKTHLT  some  time  since.  The  re- 
marks about  plagues  and  prophylactics  are 
valuable  in  view  of  the  near  approach  of 
cholera.  As  a  text-book  for  students,  or 
as  a  book  for  the  general  reader,  Pro& 
Draper's  work  has  few  equals ;  indeed,  we 
know  of  no  work  now  before  the  public  so 
de»irable  for  popularity  of  style  combined 
with  soientlflc  precision. 

In  his  new  work,*  Dr.  Flint  intends  to 
treat  of  pure  human  physiology.  The  first 
volume,  just  issued,  embraceft  the  sahjecta, 
blood,  circul«t>ou,  and  respiration.  The  in- 
trod action  is  a  oomprehensive  Ktatement  of 
physiological  chemistry,  discussing  the  na- 
ture and  characteristics  of  the  proximate 
principles  with  great  clearness,  and  giving 
the  various  analytical  processes  more  care- 
fully than  is  usual.  The  chapters  on  blood 
and  circulation  contain  much  matter  rarely 
found  in  works  of  this  size.  The  eifeota 
of  transfusion,  and  the  merita  of  different 
investigations,  concerning  the  amount  of 
blood  in  the  body,  are  detailed  in  an  attrac- 
tive manner.  A  simple  method  of  esd- 
mating  quantitatively  the  organic  princi^ 
plea  of  the  blood,  is  given  in  Chapter  II., 
and  will  readily  recommend  itself  to  all. 
Dr.  Flint  adherea  to  the  theory,  that  circu- 
lation in  the  capillariea  is  produced  princi- 
pally by  action  of  the  heart.  This  seema 
hardly  to  meet  the  case,  as  the  walls  of  the 
smaller  blood-vesaels  can  acarcely  sustain 
the  prestsure.  Dr.  Draper's  theory,  which 
has  been  adopted  by  Carpenter  and  other 
leading  physiologbts  of  Europe,  refers  the 
force  in  great  measure  to  capillary  attrao- 
tion.  This  theory  is  open  to  no  serious  ob- 
jection, and  is  better  able  to  explain  many 
local  phenomena.  Liebig's  hypothesis,  that 
the  sugars  and  fata  are  merely  respiratory 
elements,  is  quietly  refuted  by  Dr.  Flint  in 
the  discussion  of  those  principles. 

In  publishing  this  work,  it  is  Dr.  Flint's 
purpose  to  give  a  practical  treatise,  which 
shall  preaent  only  what  is  actually  known. 
He  tlierefore  usually  avoida  the  discussion 
of  purely  theoretical  or  historical  qnestiona 
as  nnnecesaary  and  embarrassing.  He  haa 
been  at  paina  to  verify  by  experiment  the 
statements  of  other  phyaiologittta,  and  thua 


O)  Tea  PnvnoiiMT  or  Ma ir.  B7  A  vtn a  Fuirr,  Jr. , 
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h«8  rendtr^d  hii  Work  AathoriUtlYt.  Th« 
laojruBjBfe  i«  ooiK'iM  tnd  Mourmt«,  (h«  Bt^U 
nm\ffkd\»g  oM  of  Dr.  Dultoii's  work.  Tlui 
text  b  nlofrulariy  fV«e  from  tifrotium,  the 
ittthor^fl  nnnterottw  idVMtigatlonii  h%\ng 
inodeHtl/  Md-md  to  in  foot-notofi.  Tho 
work  la  to  bo  iMitod  in  four  annual  inntal*' 
menta,  eadb  of  wliich  will  embraeo  cortain 
topiois  and  will  bo  complato  id  Itaolf  Tlio 
amoant  of  matter  in  th«  part  now  pnl>* 
lished  ia  comparatively  smull,  aa  tlie  typo 
Is  large  and  tlio  margin  wido.  Tlio  price 
la,  tliereforo^  in  our  jitdgmont^  ezdoaaivo, 
mad  will  tend  to  keep  thm  book  from 
BtodentD,  for  whoao  nee  it  U  eopeoially 
adaptod. 

The  Graham  Icoture*,  liko  the  ^*  Boylo 
Looturea^*  and  tho  Bridgowater  Troativoa,^* 
are  designed  to  abow  tlio  "Poweri  Wia« 
dom,  and  Ooodneea  of  Qod"  by  prooA 
drawn  direotly  from  nature.  Tho  fourth 
volume*  oontaina  six  lectorea,  by  Proft 
Agasaii,  on  tho  atructure  of  animala.  In 
%  popular  manner  the  leotorer  diacotaea  tfao 
diffiBront  plana  of  struotnre,  the  gradation 
among  animala»  tho  remote  antiquity  of 
Animal  life,  together  With  the  triple  ooin* 
ddenue  in  tliO  aueoession,  gradation,  and 
growth  of  animala,  and  ooncludea  the 
oourM  by  giving  the  evidenoea  of  an  in- 
telligent and  oreatlvo  mind  in  tho  plimi 
and  variations  of  atructuro. 

Tbo  oapoohU  ibatnro  of  thoao  leotafia  li 
tho  effective,  yet  inoffenaivo,  method  of  ro* 
lilting  acientiflo  errors.  Thna,  in  lecture 
ihitd,  tho  immenao  antiquity  of  animal 
life  ia  diatinotly  proved,  yet  tho  whole  ar- 
gument ia  so  devoid  of  bittemeaa,  that  the 
etaooheat  advooato  for  a  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  Geneeia,  ohap.  L,  oan  hardly  take 
etfenoe.  Thoae  philoeophera  who  main- 
tain that  the  line  of  development  fh'om  the 
monad  to  roan  ia  unbroken,  will  find  food 
for  reflection  in  the  aeoond  loOtoro.  The 
otooedingly  pompoua  preiaoe  by  the  officers 
of  the  Brooklyn  Itiatitute,  under  whose 
auspices  these  lectures  are  delivered,  in  no 
way  enhanoea  the  value  of  the  book.  It 
might  be  well  to  omit  it  in  future  edi- 
ttons.  The  work  is  elegantly  printed  on 
tinted  paper,  but  tho  illuatrutiona  are  alter 
a  very  primitive  modoL 

Bib  WiLLtAM  BuosiroNg  aaiuros  tid,  with 


ftll  the  trrighl  of  liie  grett  name  and  lernni^ 
ing,  that  **  a  oempetent  knowledge  of  tlM 
lawa  of  the  eodety  in  wbioh  we  live,  U  tlM 
proper  accomprMhment  of  mwy  ^mUifmm^ 
and  Mlialtar*^^  But  thia  opinion  was  givoa 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  Binoo  thai 
time  a  great  empirOi  abounding  ia  everj 
thing  tliat  la  talculated  to  make  a  natioa 
propperoas  and  powerfhl,  and  toemiug 
with  a  population  of  roftigees,  ekilee,  and 
emigrants  from  other  countries,  and  their 
desoendanta,  bee  deemed  it  CKpodient  to 
try  the  experiment  of  intrusting  all  itn 
hopea  to  its  people— all  its  people— and 
not  exdnsivirly  to  "  gentlemen  and  sehol* 
are.**  fiuoh  ia  our  government,  aod,  ooa- 
aequently,  every  eliixen  in  it  baa  a  holj 
trtist  and  a  sacred  duty  to  perlocm. .  Thg 
humbleat  elector  among  us  haa  more  ot 
less  to  do  with  making  and  altering  the 
laws  by  which  oar  rights  are  enforced  and 
our  wrongs  redressed.  Consequently,  II 
is  more  than  *'  the  proper  accomplishment 
of  every  gentleman  and  aoholar,'*  it  ia  the 
dear  duty  of  every  dtisen  to  aoqirire  '*  a 
competent  knowledge*'  of  our  lawa  and 
government.  If  there  ever  was  a  govern- 
ment which  deaorved  to  l>e  studied  and 
understood,  that  government  is  oun.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  pfosperityi 
tofbty,  and  glory  of  our  country,  as  well 
as  our  own  individual  happineaa,  depend 
upon  tho  intelligence  of  the  massaa.  IgnO* 
rant  electors  will  often  ohooae  bad  legialo*- 
tors  and  auffer  from  iinrtful  lawa ;  it  ean 
not,  in  the  nature  of  thii^gs,  be  otherwiae* 
To  bring  home,  therefore,  to  the  under* 
standing  ot  all,  such  information  as  they 
should  possess,  ought  to  be  and  is  an  object 
worthy  of  the  greatest  minds.  Dr.  Wedg« 
wood's  work*  seOma  to  have  been  pie- 
pared  with  great  care  and  discriminatioOf 
and  ia,  in  our  judgment,  precisely  whal 
has  long  been  needed  in  every  Americaa 
home.  He  haa  presented  wi  th  singular  ano- 
cess  a  complete  and  oomprehensive  view  of 
the  govemmenta  of  the  aeveral  Btateai 
as  well  as  of  tho  Oeneral  Government,  to> 
gether,  with  a  aummary  of  all  the  general 
principles  of  law,  now  in  force  in  tho  aov* 
oral  Statoa,  and  applioable  to,  and  nsefuijn, 
the  ordinary  traasaotiona  and  buaineaa  af- 
fainofUfe. 
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BCIBNCB  AKD  THE  ARTS. 


«-lf .  ftttfttt,  A  iii«t»nttrffnt,  and  11  Henri 
Yltttft  hftva  announoed  that  ihev  have  dls- 
4oVtr«d  A  AMthod  for  ti«n»munnfl:  Bllver, 
Clipper,  «Bd  niAreaiT'  hito  go\d  i  all  theae, 
Umj  ny,  beinf  only  one 'and  the  aMne 
■Ntal  im  dllbreol  djownie  aUtea. 


tire  attatA,  may  beoome  Ntntotone,  maj  bft 
iron  ore— certajd  it  ia  tbey  are  ne? er  ooal. 

—No  leae  ttiAtt  tfteen  hnndl-ed  iipedei 
of  Initects  lire  upon  the  oak ;  and  five  hnn- 
dred  live  upon  tbem  aa  paraaitew.  Moat  Of 
the  fifteen  hundred  live  upon  the  leavea, 
eotne  eat  into  the  wood  Itnelf,  and  othen 
mine  in  and  under  the  bark. 


— Bnfravinf  npon  frlaaa  haa  hitherto  not 
nafinkqueiitiybeen  effeeted  by  the  uho  of 
duoria  add,  whioh  often  prodaoea  danger- 
oaa  woonda  when  by  aocident  it  couiea  in 
oonfMt  with  tha  akin.  M.  Henri  fe^nta^ 
Olaira  Devilio  haa  recently  exhibited  to 
tha  Aeadamy  of  8etcncea  of  Paris,  aume 

vary  fine  eiauiplaa  of  glaaa-engraviii^  exe-  .   .      .».  «.      ,.       .      u  w 

eutad  by  meana  of  a  aolution  of  fluoride  of  propoacd  that  the  aoondiog-hne  t^hould  be 
aalduin  in  hydroobloriio  acid,  with  whioh  a  kind  of  liffht  telegraph  cable,  which,  by 
tliefe  ia  no  aneh  danger.   The  reaulta  ob-     meana  of-  the  electric  current,  could  ba 


KLicniiattr  Ai  ▲  ttxAVa  ot  TAxiife  oos- 
MOT  aoDNDuroa  tir  nixr  Watxhu.— In  tak- 
ing deep-eea  aoandibgs,  the  great  diflloulty 
in  to  deterniide  the  exact  moment  at  which 
the  lead  touohea  the  bottom.    It  la  now 


made  either  almply  to  give  warning,  by 
ringing  a  bell  or  oiherwlae^  of  the  lead  nav^ 
ing  touched  the  bottom,  or  to  put  in  action 
an  antoraatlo  brake,  and  ao  proTcut  any 
mere  line  paaaing  into  the  water. 

—A  new  color  ia  reported  by  the  Parisian 
Journals,  aa  produced  fh>tn  ooal-tar.  It  ia 
called  tantkins,  and  occupies  a  mediam 
position  between  the  deep  purple  and  the 
brightest  rose-ooior. 

— A  portion  of  the  mud  brought  up  fVom 
the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  by  the  ropea  and 
propels   employed  to  raiae   the  Atlantic 

_  ^ cable  after  it  had  parted,  haa  been  sub- 

Ibrty  parts  of  chaiic.  fbrty  of  refill,  four  of    jeoted  to  microacopical  examination,  and 


tained  by  thia  methoa  ara  iaid  to  be  exr 
eawdiugly  aatlafaalory* 

— Stona  la  now  iawn  In  France  with 
great  rapidity  and  economy  by  meana  of  a 
perforated  disk  of  iron,  oh  whioh  a  coating 
of  lead  iias  been  cast,  the  perforationa 
aerving  to  connect  and  bind  together  the 
pUtea  of  lead  thua  formed  on  the  two  aidea 
of  the  disk.  The  l«ad  ia  kept  well  covered 
with  auiery,  wliioh  fidi»  oa  U  tVom  a  raser- 
Toir  above. 

-•-A  method  of  ooAtlng  wood  with  a  var- 
fllati  hard  aa  atone  haa  been  recently  iutro- 
dnoad  in  Germany.     The  ingfedietota  are 


linaaad  oil,  to  be  melted  together  in  an  iron 
pot.  One  part  of  native  oxide  of  copper, 
and  ona  of  sulphuric  acid,  are  then  to  be 
added,  after  whioh  the  ooinpoeiition  is  ready 
Ibr  ttsa.  It  is  applied  hot  to  the  wood 
With  a  brush,  in  the  same  way  as  paint, 
and  aa  befbre  observed,  becomes  exceed- 
ingly hard  on  drying. 

— Tba  works  of  Mr.  Kropp,  in*  Prussia, 
tha  largaat  steel-maker  in  the  World,  in 
ia6S  produced  68,000  tons;  in  16(11  the 
production  waa  4M,000  tons,  and  In  1865, 
tlia  works  turned  out  nearly  9^500,000  tons 
ofataeL  This  Immense  establishment  con- 
tains $60  oaating  places  and  muffles,  186 
alaaiii-euglnes,  81  steam-hammers,  and 
Other  appointmonta  in  like  proportion. 

— It  haa  been  aomewhat  too  hastily  aaid 
that  uoal  is  formed  directly  from  wood,  and 
that  much  of  it  is  found  to  retain  its  woody 
atruoture.  There  ia  great  doubt  on  thia 
poiuL  That  wood  ma^  be  eventually  oon- 
vanad  into  ooal  ia  admitted ;  but  in  cliaiig- 
ing,  It  entirtily  loaes  the  form  of  wood-^ 
rata.na  no  evidence  of  fiber.  It  may,  un- 
der the  iufluancea  of  heat  and  mdlbture,  ba 
oouvertad  into  a  bitaminoua  mass,  a'hioh  ia 
eveutuaily  ooosolidated  Into  ooal ;  bat  We 
can  not  divcoi  er  any  evidence  of  wood  being 
trausiuitlad  directly  to  coal.  The  remaiiia 
o^  w  oody  trees  found  foaaii  in  tha  eoal-meaa- 


found  to  be  almost  the  same  aa  the  chalk 
from  Dover.  It  ia  made  up  entirely  of  or- 
ganisms chiefly  in  fragments,  and  has  ail 
the  appearance  of  a  chalk-bed  in  prooeea  of 
fonnauon.  Thia  ia  merely  an  additional 
proof  to  an  old  theory ;  but  aa  a  project  ia 
suggested,  and  will  probably  be  carried  out, 
for  oompilinj^  a  complete  list  of  all  the  spo^ 
ciea  found  m  the  mud,  a  conaiderable  in* 
terest  to  science  may  t)e  made. 

— M.  tric\x\  haa  recently  given  an  account 
of  some  observations,  ahowing  that  plants 
are  aometimea  formed  within  the  avlU  of 
other  pUinta.  In  the  bark  of  the  elder,  and 
in  plants  of  the  stono-crop  order,  he  fiiidd 
vesicles  full  of  small  tetrahedral  hodiea 
containing  atarohy  matter,  which  he  haa 
observed  to  become  gradually  transformed 
into  minute  planta  by  the  elongation  of  one 
of  their  anglea. 

— Before  remelting  castrlron  it  ia  often 
neoeasary  to  reduce  large  masses  of  it  to 
pieces.  The  following  is  a  simple  and  in- 
(^nious  mode  of  producing  tile  required 
iracture :  A  hole  i^  drilled  in  the  castiiiff 
for  about  one-third  of  Its  thioknesSf  and 
filled  with  water.  It  is  then  doi^d  with  a 
stet;!  plug,  which  is  accurately  fitted,  and 
the  ram  uf  a  pil»>driver  is  let  lid  I  upon  the 
plug.  The  first  blow  aeparatea  the  oaaling 
liito  two  piacea. 
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—  A  new  island  be^ran  to  rtA6  abore  th« 
.evel  of  the  aea  in  the  Bmj  of  Th^ra  (Santo- 
rin)  in  t)ie  Grecian  Arohipelairo,  on  the 
fourth  of  February ;  and,  in  five  days,  it 
attained  the  height  of  fVom  one  hundred 
and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
with  a  length  of  upwards  of  three  hundred 
and  fif^y  feet,  and  a  breadth  of  one  hundred 
feet  It  continues  to  increase,  and  oon«iftts 
of  a  ruBty,  Uaolc,  metallic  lava,  verpr  heavy, 
and  resembling  half-smelted  soona  whioh 
has  boiled  up  from  a  furnace. 

— ^The  supply  of  emery  haa,  within  a 
short  time,  been  (prospectively)  doubted. 
Hitherto  two  places— Cape  Emeri,  in  the 
island  of  Nazos,  and  the  neighborhood  of 
Symma— have  furnished  near  all  the  em- 
ery used.  A  few  months  ago  a  mine  was 
ditfoovered  in  North  Wales,  and  another, 
perhaps  the  most  important  deposit  of  the 
kind  m  the  world,  has  just  been  found  near 
Chester,  Massachusetts.  This  latter  yields 
emery  of  the  finest  kind,  and  which  does 
not  rust  upon  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  also 
reported  to  be  capable  of  doing  one-third 
more  work  than  an^  other  emer^  in  the 
world.  Its  non-liabiliry  to  oxidation  ahK> 
gives  it  great  superiority.  This  mine  is  now 
worked  or  prepkriug  for  work,  and  instead 
of  **  Turkish"  emery  being  the  favorite 
brand,  **  American''  is  likely  to  take  its 
place. 

SvBBTrruTB  TOR  THS  iCAomtsnix  Lionr. 
— M.  Savers  haa  recently  discovered  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  magnesium  light,  which 
promises  to  he  of  much  service  to  photog- 
raphers. Twenty-four  parte  by  weight  of 
nitrate  of  potash,  seven  parts  of  floweni  of 
sulphur,  and  six  parts  of  red  sulphide  of 
arsenic,  are  thoronghly  mixed.  Thia  com- 
position, when  set  on  fire,  afforda  a  most 
briUiant  light,  and  the  ne^ratives  produced 
with  it  give  excellent  positives.  The  con- 
trast between  the  lights  and  shades,  which, 
with  artificial  light,  is  apt  to  be  very  great, 
may  easily  be  sof^ned  down  by  igniting  at 
once  two  portions  of  the  mixture ;  one,  the 
more  powerful,  to  light  uj>  the  snbie<;t,  and 
the  other  to  modify  the  tones.  It  has  been 
found  that  about  half  a  pound  of  the  mix- 
ture will  afford  light  for  half  a  minute. 

—It  has  been  found  that  the  process  by 
which  crystals  ma^  be  produceaon  plates 
of  glass,  and  their  designs  then  etched 
into  that  substance,  so  elaboratelv  studied 
by  Kuhlman,  affords  beautiful  objects  for 
the  magic  lantern,  the  difference  between 
the  roughened  and  smooth  portions  pro- 
ducing on  the  screen  sll  the  distinction 
between  black  snd  white,  with  every  vsri- 
ety  of  hali'-tone  and  gradation. 

A  voLOAHO  DC  Southern  Brazil. — Cap- 
tain Kichard  F.  Burton,  the  English  travel- 
er, writ4iS  to  the  Anglo-Brazilian  Timtt:  I 
was  canoeing  down  the  river  of  Iguspe, 
when,  oilling  on  the  excellent  vicar  of  Air- 
rica,  M.  J.  Gabriel  da  Silva  Cardoso,  and 


looking  over  his  parish  register,  I  was 
struck  by  the  name  of  a  place— Hill  thai 
Explodea.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
bearing  sonthwest  from  the  vicarage,  rose 
the  Morrow,  clothed  with  trees,  an  isolated 
gradual  cone,  with  a  diatinctly  volcanio 
outline.  Ita  northeastern  face  is,  I  was 
told,  a  perpendicular  rock.  The  fearful 
rains  of  January,  18M,  prevented  my  as- 
cending the  ExpIodiuflT  HiH.  But  the  re- 
sult of  msny  local  inquiries  was  that  as  Iste- 
ly  as  fifteen  years  ago,  flame  has  been  seen 
rising  from  the  hill,  and  the  phenomenoD 
waa  accompanied  by  rumbling  or  explo- 
sions which  extended  across  the  river  to 
the  opposite  range  of  Bananal  Peqneno. 
You  will,  1  hope,  bear  from  me  again. 
Should  this  report  of  a  dormant  volcano 
in  Southern  Brazil  be  oonflrmed  bv  abso- 
lute exploration,  the  discovei^  will  be  of 
no  little  value  in  a  ^ograpbical  point  of 
view.  And  these  bnes  may  perhaps-^ 
should  I  be  unable  to  carry  out  my  pro- 
ject— induce  another  and  a  better  man  to 
undertake  the  task.  It  is  not,  yon  wiU 
remember,  half  a  century  ago.  wnsu  tho 
scientific  of  Europe  declared  tnat  no  ▼olr 
canic  formations,  and  certainly  no  volcanoes 
could  be  found  in  this  magnmoeut  empire. 

A    SHIP    0»    THR    SSOOHO    ORKTCRT. — Ib 

the  course  of  digging  a  trench  for  military 
purposes,  during  the  late  Danish  war,  Uis 
workmen  came  upon  boggy  soil,  and  at  a 
depth  of  five  feet,  discovered  the  remains 
of  a  very  ancient  ship  imbedded  in  ths 
bog.  The  site  is  now  some  distance  firoos 
the  sea  (at  Wester- Satrup,  in  Snnde- 
witt  Bay);  but  at  the  time  when  it  was 
deserted,  it  was  no  doubt  "  run  up**  on  ths 
beach.  It  is  of  oak,  but  in  so  very  defeo- 
tive  a  condition,  that  it  had  to  be  strengtli- 
ened  with  iron  bands  before  it  oonld  be 
removed  to  Flenaburg,  where  it  may  now 
be  seen.  The  keel  is  bent  upward  at  both 
ends,  after  the  fashion  of  a  modern  gon- 
dola, rising  to  a  height  of  nine  feet  ten 
inches  in  the  bows,  and  ten  feet  eleven 
inches  at  the  stem.  The  total  length  is 
seventy-nine  feet  ten  inches,  by  a  width  of 
eleven  feet  ten  inches  in  the  waist,  by  a 
height  of  four  feet  two  inches.  There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  no  deck,  but  several 
lookers  were  found,  some  of  which  con- 
tained bones  of  animals.  Besides  tliia 
were  discovered  a  number  of  spears,  bows* 
arrows,  battle-axes,  wooden  dubs,  knivsa, 
etc  ;  but,  what  was  more  important,  some 
coins  were  found,  which  gave  the  date  of 
the  time  when  thia  ship  floated,  not  only 
on  the  Baltic,  but  perhaps  to  the  distant 
shores  of  Britain.  The  coins  are  Roman, 
and  of  tlie  aeoond  century,  a.  o.  ;  and 
there  were  also  bracelets,  ringn,  and  other 
omuments,  besides  cooking  utensils,  ete. 
All  these  articles  are  now  in  the  Arohao- 
logical  Museum  at  Copenhagen,  but  the  ship 
itself  the  Danes  were  uunble  to  get  away 
before  thejr  had  to  give  place  to  the  advan 
cing  Austriana. 
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—  A  foMkil  npicler  \u»  b«en  foand  in  a 
filiate  from  Uie  **  oi>al  meanureii^*  of  Upper 
Sileaia,  Hitherto  HpiderH  have  hot  oeen 
foand  in  any  rocka  older  than  the  Juraaaio. 

WllfDOW    VOB    mS     ILLUMINATXOIf    OF    A 

rnoTo«BArRKS*8  DAKK  xooM.— Obcmetter 
niixea  «n  add  aolation  of  nulphate  of  ^ui- 
uine  with  aome  ipim  or  dextrine,  and  painta 
the  mixture  over  a  thin  aheet  of  white  paper. 
Witii  thia  he  covera  the  window  pauea ;  and 


he  atataa  that  on  the  briffhteat  day  the  win- . 
dow  ao  prepared  will  allow  no  aotinic  light 
topuaa. 

— The  antronomers  have  di^eovered  that 
it  is  not  Buoh  a  Tery  rare  thinf(  for  Febni- 
ary  to  be  withont  a  fbll  moon  alter  all.  The 
aame  thing  happened  in  1847,  nineteen 
yeara  ago;  and  it  ia  compnted  that  the  phe- 
nomenon must  oocor  about  onoe  in  twenty-^ 
three  yeara  on  an  a? erage. 


MISCELLANY. 


— Tha  iron  mountain  of  Miaaouri  ia  aald 
to  b«  the  geographioal  oentre  of  the  United 
8tatea.  It  ia  an  almost  solid  maan  of  epec- 
wlar  iron  ore,  ri»Ing  from  a  level  plain  two 
hundred  and  aixty  feet.  Ita  bane  covera 
Are  hundred  acrea.  The  ore  oontaina 
lixty-aeven  per  cent,  of  iron.  It  may  very 
appropriately  be  called  tiie  Hub  of  the 

—Nobody  likea  to  be  nobody ;  but  every- 
bodv  ia  pleaaed  to  think  bimeelfeomeliody. 
Ami  everirbody  ia  aomehody;  but  when 
anybody  tliinka  himeelf  to  be  aomebodv, 
1m  ireneraily  thinka  everybody  eUe  to  be 
oobody. 

— The  oldeat  man  In  America  ia  prob- 
Mw  Jcae  Pen  no,  bora  in  Lower  Caniida, 
and  now  living  in  Kau»aa  City,  Miaaouri. 
He  doea  not  know  hia  exact  age,  but  ia 
at  leaat  one  hundred  and  twenty,  as  he  waa 
a  roan  when  Montgomery  invaded  Cknada 
So  1775.  He  waa  at  that  time  in  the  wooda 
aplitting  raila.  For  fifty  yeara  after  the 
Bevolutioo,  he  waa  empfoved  aa  a  trapper 
beyond  the  Miaalaaippl.  tie  nerved  under 
General  Jadcaon,  at  the  battle  of  New 
Orleai^  in  1815.  Old  aa  he  ii*,  he  ia  in  fine 
health,  and  buHien  himaelf  in  tlie  care  of 
hia  houM  and  garden. 

— Up  to  the  year  1M0.  no  tcM  than  fifty 
wella  had  been  sunk  in  the  Sahara  Desert, 
by  the  French.  The  total  quantity  of 
watir  given  by  these  wella  amounta  to 
7,990,(HH)  gallona  per  day. 

— ^A  ferryman,  while  plying  over  a  river 
wbidi  waa  on)  V  slightly  agitated,  waaaaked 
by  a  timid  laay  in  hia  boat,  wiiether  any 
peraona  were  ever  lost  in  that  river.  **  Oh, 
no,'*  aaid  he,  **  we  alwaya  flnda  'am  agin 
tbe  next  day.*** 

— Coloniea  of  Swlsa  are  settling  in  the 
northern  part  of  Patagonia.  The  aoil  ia 
^reported  aa  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  tha 
taSuf  ofoattta. 


^When  yonth  made  me  aangnine,  I 
hoped  niankmd  might  be  set  right.  Now, 
that  I  am  very  old,  fait  down  with  thia  lazy 
maxim,  that  unleaa  one  could  cure  men  of 
being  fools,  it  ia  to  no  purpose  to  cure  tliem 
of  any  one  folly,  aa  it  la  only  making  room 
for  some  other. — Horae$  WatpoU. 

—The  San  Franciaco  Mining  Pru$  men- 
tions the  diacovery  at  Loa  Angeloa,  of  oil- 
springs  of  a  mineral  aubstanoe,  posaesaing 
all  tiio  qualitiea  of  writing-fluid.  When 
first  used,  the  color  ia  a  deep,  rich  black, 
but  after  exposure  to  the  air,  the  color  mod- 
erates a  little,  still  retaining  a  good,  and  to 
all  appearancea,  durable  color. 

PATaicK  IIxiniT. — ^Booka  are  great  helpa, 
but  there  have  been  great  men  who  were 
never  helped  by  them.  Patrick  Henry 
waa  no  scholar,  and  read  scarcely  any  thing. 
On  a  visit  to  JeflTeraon,  one  fall,  he  told 
him  that  he  had  been  thinking  be  would 
read  the  coming  winter,  and  asked  him  to 
lend  him  a  book.  Jefferson  lent  him  a 
volume  of  Hnme^a  Eeaaya.  The  next 
spring  he  carried  it  back,  unread,  saving 
tuat  he  had  tried  to  read  it  two  or  three 
times,  but  could  never  get  through  more 
than  a  page  or  ao,  before  falling  asleep. 

A  BULL.—**  If  a  plain  reader  can  enjoy 
aneh  passa^,  and  at  onoe  underMtend 
their  meaning,  he  ia  mu  <^  a  thouuind 
loAa  can  nU^  or  who  are  disgusted  with  suoh 
ahsurditiea  of  language."— i«<ro«</rM»  a 
S€oi€W  ^f  TWAfcinnofi'f  Ettay,  in  tA$  Hound 
TbbU,  March  10. 

— Enny  boddy^  kan  tell  where  lightning 
struck  laat,  but  it  takea  a  ainart  man  tew 
find  out  where  it  ix  a  going  tew  atrika  nex 
time— this  ix  one  ov  the  dinerenoes  between 
laraing  and  wiadom. 

— The  new  Preaident  of  Union  College  if 
the  Rev.  Laurens  Pcnieua  Hiokok.  D.D., 
who  waa  born  at  Danbury.  Conneoticnt,  on 
Deoambar  8S,  17184  gtadoatedat  UaioD 
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(UBtn  lnlW«;  *a4  4»»otod  bimuir  to  nun*  «w«yr    "V«mwi."     "SMdnera, 

thmtorri  ■""  "  »pre«oher  In  ConiientU  n»n  ]  vhosn  Tonl  Wh«  «reyoii  i«Tlodr* 

«dC,  Hid  in«riranl  »t  n  proffHOr  in  t*t(-  "  I(iiorent  and  nncdneated  paopU  c«ll  ma 

(NM  itiJIagM       In   18SI    b*  WW   ah«Ma  )>l  I  hi  I  but  (aDllamcn  tonn  mt  th*  Uithe 

FrahMor  af  MbbuI  *iid  Hon!  8«i«no»,  d»  BoqneUir.   Drive  on,  postilliou,"    Th* 

HMt  VI«*-PnB)dNit  of  UiuoD  Collafl*.     Qr,  duka  pAOMd  on.   leaving  thi  aatonialiM) 

Blohek  t>  tb«  anthor  itf  lavaral  raliffion*  bUbop  wWiag  tttr  the  carriai*. 
wd  MJ«nliAa  worka.    HU  dmian  to  tk«         _.i  [  ,,,  ,i||^„  ,„  ,„j  q,_  n  ^j  ^ 

pMidMiojF  «r  Colon  Ccrflaga  wm  HBWJ-  ind««  W  a  priKtnir.     "  Hay  U  pleaaa  fW 

™<"""  lonkliifi,"  fepllsd  (h«  priaoBar,  "tkit  >■  m 

—The  pnblio   look    npon    th«  editor'a  peniouBl  reflection," 

^o  that  It     *<»  mc  to  «»  tlia  whila  uiK.  do„  £„,  jo  to,  ,.1(0  it  r«.  onlP  ha»« 

■""    ■  got  ■  new  and  mora  eicitiog  one—"  Wlion 

—Sir  Iwiac  Ntitlon  hoing  asked  why  ha  ahouaa  !■  deHtrovcibvara^  doe»itbnrn>}^ 

nevar  amake.1,  replied,  "  1  will  not  make  or  do«  it  hum  dam  f"   There  will  pnti** 

to  mjaalr  anjr  neoaBiilia*."  ably  be  a  ttarm  debate  on  tliU  quertion. 

—Dr.  Frenklin  eeid  that  rariiali  In  rail.        ^Thai*  wm  nmoh  unsa  and  propriety  ia 

(ion  aiwajB  made  liliii  think  of  a  aoaniity  the  text  wliioli  an  ancient  clergyman  cIidm 

or  grain  ;  ll>o«e  who  liad  enough  Hid  noth-  for  a  waddinK  Hrtnon.     It  wai>  Uken  from 

Ingittont  ii,  whil*  Uiwe  wlie  ware  daaii-  tha  I'wlmoorDaTiA  indmd  thna:  "^W 

UM  nada  lU  tke  flamor.  Ut  Oirt  Wya—  iri>h  UU  mm  trndunti." 

—A  oonmrymiin  In  ^™nn»h,  Ga.    eb-        — A  jonngptr»on  OBe»meii«oii»d  to  Dr. 

■tried  Ihat^ganKordarksya  waraworklnr  Jmiijilm  hS  aarprlfa  lh»t  the  »wt*.iw 

on  Ibe  atreet*,  Moh  waanng  a  ball  and  of  great  richea  should  ha. tWnded  wiU,  uo. 

ahiiln.    He  wkad  on.  of  ihem  why  that  d„s  «^i«it,Kie.  mi  insUnced  a  menluut 

ball  was  elialned  to  hb  leg      "Te)  keep  ,bo,  in  po«»w.ioii  of  nnbonirfad  wealth, 

»oplB  IVeDi  siealiiig  it,"  uid  tbe  darkey  )  «aa  as  bosy  and  much  mors  aniiona  ihu 

■■  heap  of  tliievea  sEout  here,  uiasaa."  the  morl  ■MJdiione  clerk  in  hu  conritin^- 

.—Lot  K  man  bat  atamd  mpright,  and  ha  booH.     Tha   deoior,  in  raply,  took    an 

ta  ran  to  bava  tbo  wkota  ennli  at  bis  bet.  ^Pl**  f^"™  ">•  friut-bukat,  and  preMnled 

— IleeeinsslrwigeUialBOsmallanetkof  ha  preseiile,!  that  also.     The  child,  after 

landastheUthinuaafl'anaini,  and  ocea-  ln«nj  loeltkctaa)  altomptatobold  tlia  Ihni* 

King  so  liiiporhiiit  a  nosillon,  sUiild  inver  ■>Ppl*>i  dropped  the  last  on  the  earpai,  anil 

MTioen  tWouKlilveiiilored.   Bntnnew  Worst  Into  toaw.     "Hee,"  aaid  llie  pLiloa- 

dleooverylisabeeii  reeently  made  llion.lw  epher,    "how  li  a  little  nun  with  moc* 

Whieli  lEie  land  Cruiisil  gun  be  rediKwd  l«  "">«■  In  1l«  worid  than  he  can  aqjoy." 

Oulfo    Sl.Blas,cntl.aAll.mtc-,de.Md  fc,*.],  byTwy  aWi  to  era..  Ihadh.^ 

the  Gulf  of  Bijonna,  on  the  Pao.flo,  o  rwd  m1  Jo  «,  ort  aaia  «ilh  canod  lega." 
fan  be  conBlcutiad  of  BiLeon  iiiilu.i  length  ^ 

Mrpa*  tha  totbnius,  and  the  grwle^  It  1*        -^Tha  fDnDwlnflnlamalBeTennaTana, 

Mid,  will  ba  aaay,  aa  then  ta  a  dip  In  the  rattirned  by  the  priadpal  maiinbctiiran 

mountain  «haia  over  whla|i  It  moat  ba  6fcsbinetoifaiit,FiarmoaiiinM,me1o<t*ona, 

oarried.  and  similar  iuBtromentA,  for  Che  montha  of 

*».    iMin     •■>•■■     wniiM— WtMK  Oolob«r,No»eniber.and  Daueaiber,19«S, 

JSiagT.  Dnk.7f  Boqoelai;  aa«l.  J^V^JTS  "  *"^  ""  "™' "^ 

xXb^-rnr'Ta-s'tht?!?.-:  ui^^Uim.^.. iM«.» 

Id  tUU  guise,  he  was  oh««vod  bjtha  ftih-  ««"»•*■  ^^'^  *«» •.lIMi 

»  of  lUe  diUaa,  rha  waa  airetKl  «hk  8.  D.  A  U.  W.  8nutb l,»n.T« 

an  insatiable  desiiefornawa.    ThaUAop,  iurhart^  I.a«dhsoi  A  C» «,ltI.U 

aaeing  ■  ainuige  tnvale^  of  maan  appear-  5*1*1*  Co ,.   Itm-)« 

anoa,  thought  ha  bad  only  a  riabeUa  W,  X.  fpung        HT.U 

J»LV;ib,.ndwiahinftaBralllfblaruIlnf  Wp"^"^  ^•'■'3-,-;---Al- •"■• 

Sab^iriodo«l,'"ll,  Eir'Soquoli!  B  ShonlnKorlielodaonO* JM.H 

tminedlalely  ordered  hiapoatilHon  to  stop,  luloubui  Aaon •W.U 

end  theonrione  prelate  adianoing  to  the  Ji'wutl  A  tfoodnmn •I*-'' 

wiiBWa,  deaanaad,  "Wbera  h.»a  you  Ireat*  Ijnrfej..... mj* 

Z?^l"    "iVila."    "Wh.ti.lh.ra  Kmii.rd.  Urelmr  ACo, M,n. 

vhMwmite  iMplaMrlqff  wkM  n«  H.  K.  Phelpa ,.„,.     UlM 
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ANCIENT  INSCRIPTIONS. 

DTJBING  the  {weeent  century  many  scholars,  among  them  Mariette, 
Oppat,  Rawlinson,  Hincks,  and  Talbot,  hare  made  the  cuneiform  and 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions  foand  in  Asia  and  Egypt  a  subject  of  special 
study.  They  have  deciphered  many  of  them,  and  have  brought  to  light 
much  historical  information. 

To  test  the  accuracy  of  the  system  by  which  inscriptions  are  ded- 
jAered,  one  containing  nearly  a  thousand  lines  of  cuneiform  writing  was 
sent  to  four  Assyrian  scholars.  The  translations  when  returned  were 
found  to  coincide  exactly  in  dates,  names,  and  general  signification.  It 
n^ght  be  asserted  that  this  coincidence  would  result,  even  if  the  sys- 
tem of  interpretation  were  false,  as  all  the  scholars  had  worked  upon  the 
same  system.  This  objection  was  lately  removed  by  a  striking  confirma- 
tion of  one  of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  translations.  Twelve  years  ago  he  read 
upmi  an  Assyrian  monument,  that  two  Assyrian  king^,  contemporaneous 
with  Jehu,  king  of  Israel,  visited  a  cave  at  the  head  of  the  l^gris,  and 
inscribed  there  their  names.  A  short  time  ago  the  British  consul  at 
Diarbekir  discovered  the  cave  from  which  the  Tigris  flows,  and  there  found 
the  names  inscribed ;  the  writing  being  well  preserved  on  the  rocks,  al- 
though tiiree  thousand  years  old.  This  discovery  sets  at  rest  all  doubts 
concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  interpretations  upon  which  theologians 
have  based  many  arguments  in  behalf  of  the  Bible. 

Near  Beyrout,  in  Syria,  there  is  a  rock  which  bore  an  inscription  by 
Barneses  II.,  of  Egypt,  who,  after  defeating  the  Syrians,  passed  this  way 
northward,  and  wrote  the  account  in  hieroglyphics  within  a  square  border. 
This  inseription  was  of  the  utmost  importance  from  a  bibUoal  pomt  of 
TieWp  and  also  because  it  confirmed  the  account  of  Herodotus.  On  the 
saaoe  rock  is  an  inscription  by  an  Assyrian  monarch,  a  contemporary  of 
Headdab,  king  of  Judah.  Several  centuries  after  this  an  inscription  was 
seulptored  on  the  same  rock  by  a  Roman  general ;  and,  still  later,  an 
Arab. general  boastfully  recorded  his  successes.  All  these  inscriptions 
were  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  a  French 
ansj  aoeufied  Syria.    Iba  general  of  this  army  erased  the  Egyptian  in- 
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scriptioD,  and,  in  its  stead,  scalptured  the  deeds  of  Napoleon  III.  Those 
who  had  gone  before  had  each  respected  the  inscriptions  or  his  predeces- 
sors, and  it  was  left  for  a  French  general  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
commit  an  act  of  yandaUsm  almost  incredible. 

Bawlinson  has  been  more  highly  honored  in  Assyrian  inyestigation  than 
any  other  explorer.  Some  years  ago  he  discoyered,  amid  the  mina  of 
Babylon,  a  cylinder  covered  with  cnneiform  inscriptions.  One  of  these, 
deciphered  by  Oppnt,  purports  to  be  from  Nebuchadnezzar,  and,  among 
other  statements,  contains  the  following :  ''  The  temple  of  the  seyen 
lights  of  the  earth  (the  planets),  the  original  edifice  of  Borsippa,  was 
built  by  an  ancient  king  ;  since  then  are  reckoned  forty-two  generations ; 
but  the  summit  he  did  not  finish.  The  men  had  abandoned  it  after  the 
flood,  because  they  found  their  words  confused.  The  earthquake  and 
thunder  had'  shattered  the  bricks  and  torn  down  the  casings  of  burnt  tiles, 
and  the  materials  of  the  walls  were  thrown  together  and  formed  hills. 
The  great  God,  Merrdach,  had  put  it  into  my  heart  to  build  it  again.  I 
haye  not  changed  the  place,  and  have  not  disturbed,  the  foundations.  In 
the  month  of  Salvation,  on  the  auspicious  day,  I  have  pierced  the  unbomt 
brick  of  the  walls  and  the  burnt  brick  of  the  casings  with  arches  ;  I  have 
inscribed  the  glory  of  my  name  on  the  friezes  of  the  arches." 

If  this  interpretation  be  confirmed,  its  importance  can  scarcely  be  con- 
•ceiyed.  The  cylinder  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  Birs  (tower  of)  Nimmd, 
^or  as  it  is  otherwise  named,  "  The  place  of  confusion."  The  inscription 
shows  that  the  ruins  were  referred  by  tradition  to  so  ancient  a  period  ^hat, 
under  the  accompanying  circumstances,  we  may  regard  them  as  corre* 
•spending  to  the  Tower  of  Babel.  We  have  here,  then,  a  striking  confirma- 
tion of  the  received  chronology.  Allowing  forty  years  to  a  generation, 
3irs  Nimrud  was  erected  about  seventeen  centuries  before  the  reign  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  or  nearly  twenty-two  centuries  before  Christ ;  which 
varies  little  from  the  usual  calculation.  The  theory  that  biblical  chronology 
is  wrong  by  many  centuries,  therefore  falls  to  the  ground. 

In  Egypt  the  results  have  been  equally  interesting.  On  several  rocks  are 
found  hieroglyphical  inscriptions,  descriptive  of  the  condition  of  the  He- 
brews in  Egypt.  A  papyrus  in  the  museum  of  Leyden  is  said  to  contam 
the  following  passage.  The  Scribe  Kauitsir  thus  addresses  his  superior : 
"  May  my  lord  find  satisfaction  in  my  having  complied  with  the  instruc- 
tion my  lord  gave  me,  saying,  distribute  the  rations  among  the  soldiers, 
and  likewise  among  the  Hebrews,  who  carry  the  stones  to  the  great  city 
of  King  Rameses  :  Miamun,  the  lover  of  the  truth,"  etc.  Another  papy- 
rus roll  in  the  same  museum  is  said  to  contain  similar  statements  respecting 
the  serfdom  of  the  Hebrews. 

Not  long  ago  a  French  engineer,  while  attempting  to  repair  the  base- 
ment of  Pompey's  Pillar,  ordered  a  few  of  the  loose  stones  forming  the 
base  to  be  removed.    It  was  found  that  the  pillar  rested  npon  a  cube  of 
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qnartzose  conglomerate  within  the  basement.  This  bore  a  hierogljphical 
inscription,  being  the  capital  of  a  column  brought  Arom  the  upper  region 
to  serve  as  a  base  to  the  pillar.  M.  Mariette  has  deciphered  the  writing, 
and  he  decides  that  it  was  carved  daring  the  reign  of  Sesostris  II. ;  so 
that  Pompej's  Pillar,  no w  fifteen  hundred  years  old,  rests  on  a  fragment 
cot  at  least  seyenteen  hundred  years  earlier. 

La  France  states  that  an  explorer  in  Lower  Egypt  has  disinterred  a 
tiflsalt  effigy,  bearing  certain  hieroglyphics  on  its  plinth,  indicating  "be- 
jond  doubt  that  the  features  are  those  of  Potiphar's  wife."  The  statement 
may  be  taken  with  some  allowance,  as  the  discoyercr  is  anonymous,  and 
JLa  France  is  not  excellent  anthority. 


MILITARY  DRILL   FOR  SCHOOLS   OP  ALL  KINDS. 

n. 

THE    8QUAD-DBILL. 

SQUADS  for  this  drill  should  conf^t  of  from  eight  to  sixteen ;  the 
school,  or  class,  if  more  than  sixteen,  should  be  divided  into  regular 
drill-squads,  each  having  one  or  two  non-commissioned  officers — a  sergeant 
or  a  corporal,  or  both.  These  officers  should  be  drilled  by  the  teacher, 
and  will  drill  the  squads  under  his  supervision. 

1.  FormcUion  and  Alignment, 

The  signal  for  assembling  is  the  command  *'  Fall  in,"  or  the  drum-beat 
or  bugle-call  known  as  ''  the  Assembly."  A  regular  place  for  each  squad 
and  a  place  for  the  whole  company  should  be  fixed  upon.  At  the  signal, 
the  squad  arranges  itself  in  one  rank,  faced  to  the  front  (Casey),  close 
enough  to  touch  elbows,  but  not  crowded,  and  in  the  order  of  size— that  is, 
the  tallest  boy  on  the  right,  and  so  on  down.  *  In  disputed  cases,  height 
Aonld  be  determined  by  the  shoulders  as  well  as  by  the  head.  The  ser^ 
geant  or  corporal  places  himself  habitually  on  the  right,  whether  he  be 
tallest  or  not ;  and,  if  there  be  two  non-commissioned  officers,  the  lower 
in  rank  takes  the  left.  They  are  called,  when  in  this  position,  right  and 
IfflguidB. 

Alignment  is  straightening  a  line  of  men.  At  most  changes  of  position 
the  line  should  be  ^'  dressed." 

The  dressing  or  alignment  may  be  either  forward  or  back,  either  by  the 
i^t  or  the  left.  The  eyes  are  always  turned  to  the  side  by  which  (not  to 
whieb)  the  dressing  is  ordered  to  be  made.  It  is  necessary  to  teach  first 
this  movement  of  the  eyes  alone. 
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The  eomtttftud  Is  "Eyes Right."  At  the  last  word,  the  head  is  tamed 

an  inch  or  two  to  the  fight ;  and  the  ejes  are  tnrped  so  as  to  look  in  the 
direction  of  the  right  shoulder.  The  great  fault  to  be  corrected,  is  bend- 
ing  the  neclc.  See  that  the  head  is  not  poked  forward,  and  that  the  ejes 
are  in  the  same  h(»riflontal  plane. 

The  command  for  tnming  the  ejes  to  the  fh>nt  is  "Front,^  and  thej- 

mnst  be  kept  tamed  to  the  right  till  this  ord^  is  giren.    '*  Eyes liEwf 

is  the  converse. 

To  dress  the  sqnad  by  the  right.  Go  to  the  place  where  the  right  h  to 
re^t,  and  call  for,  or  motion  to,  the  right  guide.  He  comes  ont  aad 
places  his  right  arm  against  joar  breast.  Ton  pnt  him  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  the  left  guide  places  himself  in  Ime  with  him  at  jast  the  distance 

of  the  squad's  length*.     Then  order  "  Bight Dress,"  if  the  squad  has 

to  go  forward  to  reach  the  line ;  and  ''Hight  backward Dress,"  if  back- 
ward. If  forward,  the  squad  s/f?ps  up  to  within  six  inches  of  the  line,  tam- 
ing heads  to  the  right  as  if  by  the  order  "  Eyes Right  f  and  each 

then  shuffles  up  till  he  sees  that  he  is  in  line  with  those  on  his  right,  and 
then  stands  motionless,  without  turning  head  or  eyes  to  the  front  until  he 
hesrs  the  word  "  Front."  No  movement  can  be  made  until  this  order.  To 
dress  back,  ^ep  back  six  inches  behind  the  line,  and  then  shuffle  up  as 
before.  Dressing  by  the  left  is  of  course  the  converse.  lu  general  we 
shall  only  explain  movements  "  by  the  right,"  and  leave  the  method  **bf 
the  left"  to  be  inferred. 

Alignments  are  always  either  backward  or  forward ;  if  already  on  thf 
line  to  be  occupied,  it  is  sufficient  to  order  such  and  such  fil^  to  come  np 
or  fall  back. 

^  S.  Facings. 

The  righi^  10,  and  (Aoidface  are  executed  by  the  same  commands  and 
the  same  means  as  in  the  first  instractions,  with  the  following  change  : 

The  squad  may  be  counted  off  in  twos,  by  the  command,  "  Connt  Twos.'' 
The  first  boy  on  the  right,  except  the  guide,  counts  ''one ;"  the  second^ 
"  two  f  the  third,  "  one,"  etc,  without  turning  the  head. 

If  so  counted  off,  at  the  cotnmand,  "  Squad,  right  -  -  -  -  Faci,"  the 
"number  ones"  face  as  usual ;  but  the  ** number  two^  also  step  oblique^ 
forward  and  to  the  right,  placing  themselves  at  the  side  of  the  "numbcor 
ones."  The  sqnad  is  thta  formed  in  cdamn  two  by  two,  which  formation 
is  more  convenient  than  a  siqgle  file. 

This  "  doubling,"  as  it  is  called,  must  always  be  p^ormed  wh^n  ^ 
sqnad,  having  been  connted  off,  is  ordered  to  face ;  if  it  is  intended  that  it 
shall  not  double,  the  order  is,  "  Squad,  without  doMingf  right  -  —  Facb." 

In  fEunng  to  the  left,  '^mialber  two"  stands  stiU  after  he  has  faced,  and 
'^  nnmber  one^  places  himselfat  the  left  of  the  ''number  two"  man  before  him. 

At  the  command  "Fbomt,"  the  men  who  have  doaUed  leliuii'lo  their 
;^*        U  fadng  to  the fironi 
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3,  Murching  in  Line. 

Jjk  nuuwhing  in  Hoe  there  is  alwajs  a  guide,  whose  bosmess  is  to  keep 
Ibe  dtreotioii  straight  to  th^  front,  and  to  whom  all  the  rest  conform.  This 
guide,  if  marchiog  in  open  ground,  should  take  two  points,  or  objects, 
straight  before  him,  and,  fixing  his  eye  on  them,  endeavor  to  keep  them  in 
Hiw,  the  neajrer  covering  the  one  farther  off.  The  others  keep  themselves 
in  line^  bj  constantly  taking  care  that  they  touch  elbows  to  the  side  of  the 
goide. 

The  ordep  for  advancing  in  line  is,  '^  ^qnod,  forward,  guide  right •> 

Mapgh,'*  oc  ''  Ouide  left Mabch."    The  principles  havQ  already  been 

•splained,  the  only  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  touch  of  elbows  toward  the 
gidde.    Tlie  halt  ia  as  before. 

4.  Marching  by  the  Flank. 

**  Squad,  right Face  ;  forward March."    At  "  Face,"  the 

bojB  £ice,  and,  if  counted  ofl^  double.  At  "March,"  they  step  oft 
promptly  as  usnaL  The  guide  who  is  leading  marches  straight  forward ; 
Hks  left-hand  boy  of  each  conple  is  the  guide  of  that  couple,  and  each  one 
takes  care  to  cover  those  before  him  exactly — that  is,  so  that  he  can  see 
only  the  head  of  the  next  boy. 

The  chief  faults  to  be  corrected  in  marching  by  the  flank  are,  not  step- 
|iDg  off  at  the  word,  and  not  keeping  "  closed  up."  These  are  most  apt 
tojoccur  when  the  files  are  not  doubled,  because  then  the  steps  must  lock 
or  overlap.  The  best  remedy  is,  having  faced  the  squad  without  doubling, 
to  cause  each  boy  to  place  bis  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  the  boy  before 
him.  This  will  necessitate  keeping  distances.  Be  sure  and  have  the  first 
step  of  full  length ;  there  is  a  tendency  to  shorten  it,  for  fear  of  treading 
€m  the  leader's  heels. 

To  change  dkection,  the  order  i^  "  By  fie  right  {or  left) March.'* 

The  guide  turns  immediately,  but  not  short ;  he  cu-des  around  for  two  or 
three  paces,  and  marches  off  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  with  the  former ; 
eadi  boy  or  couple  follows  his  course. 

To  start  off  the  squad,  and  at  the  same  tune  march  it  by  file  to  the  right 

or  fefl^  the  order  is,  '*  Squad,  right  -  —  -  Pace  ;  by  file  right March." 

^Forward  by  ^  right,'*  though  often  heard,  is  a  barbarism  and  an 
atwuidity. 

Halt  and  front  as  befora  ''  Front^  is  always  that  position  in  line  in 
whkh  the  tallest  axe  on  the  ijght.  i 

6.  Changing  from  Line  to  Flank  Marching,  and  vice  versa. 

Instead,  of  halting  and  facing,  the  order  is  given,  "  Squad,  by  the  right 
flank  "'"  March."  This  means  that  each  boy  immediately  turns  to  the 
right,  not  successively  as  hi  the  last  section. 

Hie  order  "  March"  most  be  given  with  the  fUl  of  the  right  foot.    The 
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left  foot,  which  is  commendng  a  pace,  completes  it,  with  the  toe  tarned 
considerably  inward — that  is,  to  the  right.  At  the  next  step  the  body  is 
turned  square  to  the  right,  the  right  foot  being  planted  before  the  lef^  in 
the  new  direction.  At  the  third  step,  the  left  foot  continues  the  march  ia 
that  direction. 

If  the  march  was  in  line,  this  brings  it  by  the  flank^  and  vice  versa. 
If  the  files  are  counted  off,  they  double  and  undouble  by  lengthening  the 
step  and  obliquing,  just  as  when  facing  and  fronting  at  a  halt. 

To  march  by  the  left  flank,  give  the  word  '*  March'^  on  the  left  foot. 

Instead  of  hailing  and  facing  about^  the  order  is,  ^  Squad,  right' 

about March.''     This  is  executed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first 

movement  in  this  section,  except  that  the  turn  is  completely  around,  and 
always  to  the  right. 

•  "  Squad,  by  the  right  {or  leftJlanJc) Halt,"  and  "  Squad,  right" 

about Halt,"  explaiu  themselves. 

When  marching  in  line  the  order  may  be  given,  "  Squad,  by  the  right 

Jlankf  by  file  left March.''   At  this  command,  the  right  guide  marches 

straight  on,  stepping  short  for  a  few  paces.  The  others  turn  to  the  right 
flank  and  change  direction  to  the  left,  following  the  guide. 

6.  "  On  the  Bight  by  FOe  into  Line." 

Suppose  you  are  marching  your  squad  by  the  right  flank  toward 
the  north,  and  wish  to  form  them  in  line  facing  east.      If  you  order, 

"  Squad Halt  ;   Front  ;"  they  will    face    west.    If  you    order, 

"  Squad Halt  ;   Squad,  right Face  ;"  they  will  be  facing  to 

the  rear,  the  right  where  the  left  ought  to  be.  How  shall  we  cause  them 
to  face  to  the  firont  and  east  ? 

There  are  two  ways.    The  order  for  the  first  is  "  Countermarch  by  file 

left March."    This  is  merely  a  double  "  file  left."    When  all  have 

come  around,  halt  and  front. 

The  other  method  is  by  the  command,  "  On  the  right  by  file  into 

line March."    This  is  much  better,  but  a  little  more  complicated. 

We  will  first  explain  it,  supposing  the  files  not  to  be  doubled.  The  com- 
mand ^'  March"  is  given  just  as  the  right  guide  reaches  a  point  opposite 
where  the  right  of  the  line  is  to  rest.  The  guide  goes  ''  by  file  right,"  not 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  squad,  and  having  marched  several  paces,  halts 
on  an  intimation  from  the  teacher.  The  next  man  goes  a  pace  further 
than  the  guide  did,  turns  to  the  right  and  comes  into  line  next  to  the  guide, 
on  the  left.    The  next  man  goes  on  a  pace  further  and  turns,  and  so  on. 

If  doubled,  number  two  (who,  on  approaching  the  line,  finds  that  he 
and  his  comrade  ought  to  change  places)  steps  very  short  at  two  paces 
from  the  line  and  lets  number  one  cross  over  and  come  into  Hne  first. 

If  marching  by  the  left  flank,  the  method  is  the  same,  substituting 
"left"  for  *' right,"  and  "iiumber  one"  for  "number  two.» 
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1.  Marking  Time, 

**  Mark  time March."    CommenciDg  with  the  left  foot,  raise  each 

alternately,  as  if  marching.    This  is  done  without  orders,  when  an  obstacle 
is  encoontered. 

8.  Dismissal. 
"  Break  ranks March"  needs  no  elacidation. 

9.  Company  Drill. 

When  these  moyements  are  executed  well  bj  the  sqoads,  unite  them 
and  give  a  company  drill  in  one  rank.  Substituting  "  company"  for 
"  squad,"  the  orders  are  the  same.  After  learning  the  wheelings  and 
double-quick,  we  shall  be  ready  for  a  real  company  drill.  The  principles 
are  the  same  as  in  the  squad-drill,  but  there  are  some  yariatioDS  on 
account  of  the  two  ranks  in  which  the  company  is  almost  always  formed. 

The  teacher's  ingenuity  will  enable  him  to  apply  the  principles,  if  not 
the  exact  mechanism,  of  these  maneuvers  to  the  movements  of  his  classes. 
If  the  commands  are  given  by  word  of  mouth,  the  word  "  Class"  mav  be 
substituted  for  ''  Squad." 


SECOND-HAND  SCIENCE. 

THE  following  article  from  the  London  Reader  is  as  applicable  to  oui^ 
people  as  to  the  English.  We  give  it  entire  : 
A  healthy,  comfortable  ignorance  is  a  fine  thing  now-a-days,  and  very 
hard  to  find.  One  can  scarcely  meet  with  it  in  a  Sabbath-day's  journey. 
People  are  getting  so  profoundly  wise,  and  of  such  terrible  quick  parts, 
that  if  a  few  scientific  puzzles  were  not  to  hand,  with  a  canard  now  and 
then,  there  would  really  be  no  living  in  peace  with  one's  wise  neighbors. 
A  hearty  abandonment  to  laughter,  fun,  or  mere  animal  enjoyment  will 
Boon  be  considered  as  sinful  as  long  curls  and  expletives  were  in  old  Puri- 
tan days.  Every  occasion  is  so  "  improved,"  and  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren 80  wickedly  clever,  that  we  are  beginning  to  think  Lord  Bacon  no 
inser  than  a  village  pedagogue,  and  his  namesake  Roger,  the  real  "  light," 
because  he  said  that  he  could  teach  all  the  science  and  languages  he  knew 
in  six  months,  to  an  industrious  man  of  good  memory.  Men  find  themselves 
inse  as  suddenly  as  Lord  Byron  found  himself  famous,  by  getting  up  some 
fine  monuBg  after  a  semi-scientific  lecture.  Young  men's  diaries  are  a 
sort  of  suspirium  de  profundis,  and  young  ladies  coquet  with  science 
long  before  they  have  finished  their  education  or  "  come  out''  before  a 
critical  world.  The  antiquity  of  man  troubles  even  a  grave-digger,  and 
the  shepherd  leaves  his  stars  to  muse  on  the  origin  of  species. 
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There  is  mach  to  admire  in  all  this.  There  can  be  no  patent  or  proteo* 
tlon  in  learning.  It  is  like  loye,  water,  and  sanshine,  and  will  find  its  way 
everywhere.  But  there  is  sndi  a  thing  as  gettmg  too  moch  of  it,  and  too 
early,  and  too  second-hanfi.  It  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  to-day  that  scien- 
tific discoveries  are  the  property  of  all  before  they  conld  even  be  known  to 
the  wise  in  a  by-gone  age ;  bat  this  very  rapidity  of  transmission  is  by  no 
means  an  unmitigated  good.  We  get  wise  too  soon,  and  hold  onr  know- 
ledge loosely.  A  lecture,  an  essay,  or  a  few  allusions  in  a  novel,  may  make 
us  seem  very  learned,  but  really  go  for  very  little.  It  is  but  second-hand 
science  of  a  very  |K)or  quality,  Locke  has  hit  this  modem  pertness  so 
wisely,  that  we  can  not  forbear  quoting  him.  "The  floating  of  other  men's 
opinions  in  our  brains,"  he  says,  "  makes  us  not  one  jot  the  more  knowing, 
though  they  happen  to  be  true.  What  in  them  was  science,  in  us  is  bat 
opiniatrity,  whilst  we  give  up  our  assent  only  to  reverend  names,  and  do 
not,  as  they  did,  employ  our  own  reason  to  understand  those  truths  which 
gave  them  reputation.  Such  borrowed  wealth/'  he  adds,  with  a  strikii^ 
illustration,  "  like  foiry  money,  though  it  were  gold  in  the  hand  from  whidi 
a  man  received  it,  will  be  but  leaves  and  dust  when  it  comes  to  use."  Tnie 
as  this  most  undoubtedly  is  of  all  philosophy,  it  is  most  especially  so  of 
science.  There  is  nothing  that  suffers  so  much  in  transition.  It  is  some- 
times hard  to  recognize  it,  after  it  has  passed  through  half  a  dozen  minds. 
A  story  grows  in  transmission,  but  science  lessens.  A  man  puts  his  infer- 
ences aud  embellishments  into  a  story,  but,  unless  he  has  supplemented  his 
first  knowledge  by  further  research  or  experiment,  his  science  becomes 
*'  bare,  bald,  and  tawdry  as  a  fingered  moth."  It  is  like  a  sixpence  that 
has  rubbed  in  so  many  pockets,  and  against  so  many  penny  pieces,  that  it 
is  nothing  but  a  counter. 

Specialty  has  done  much  to  produce  this  attenuation,  bat  lecturing  by 
nnsdentific  men  has  done  more.  Division  of  labor  is  ondonbtedly  a  fine 
thing,  and  contributes  to  advance  every  thing  to  greater  perfection,  bat  it 
makes  men  less  men  all  round,  and  less  full-minded.  Here  is  one  bmii 
metal  mad,  and  finding  new  metals  everywhere,  until  one's  very  thooghti 
are  somehow  smelted  in  his  presence,  and  any  fine  attitude  of  strong  sensa 
or  manly  self-assertion  is  only  so  much  iron  in  the  blood.  Here  is  anothtf 
who  is  rabid  upon  heat,  and  puts  your  poet's  fine  frern^  down  to  the  rota- 
tion of  worlds  that  were  going  on  before  Adam,  and  the  sonshine  in  wbieli 
some  fairy  fern-leaves  floated  sons  upon  seons  since.  Another  trips  yon  op 
in  your  speech  with  Grimm's  Law,  until  you  fjEule  into  silence,  grasping  yoor 
poor  martyred  A's.  It  is  the  sunple  scholar  now  who  works  oot  the  affilta- 
tioDS  of  the  sciences,  and  the  doll  troglodyte  who  seasons  oor  singalaritiet 
with  some  stroi^  common  sense.  We  can  survive  this  dissection,  but  nu^ 
not  wisely  live  out  this  sciolism.  If  people  will  be  so  anzions  to  have 
science  made  easy  and  popular,  we  must  expect  a  p^  shallowness  and 
a  troublesome  conceit.    It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  a  laW|  or  a  senee  aC 
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facts  that  have  taken  years  to  elaborate,  shall  be  pat  in  common  minds 
like  smart  riddles  or  jingling  rhymes.  No  one  yet  has  made  the  higher 
mathematics  as  pleasant  as  hedgerow  botany,  and  no  one  ever  will.  If 
we  are  to  have  hard  facts,  we  must  toil  for  them.  If  we  are  to  place  onr- 
leWes  on  a  par  with  the  arch-priests  of  science,  we  mast  gradaate  with 
them,  and  not  think  onrseWes  as  wise  as  they  even  when  we  can  follow  the 
sweep  of  their  minds.  Scientific  evidence  is  so  minate  and  camalative,  that 
we  most  not  expect  to  read  first,  and  then  leam  its  aphabet  afterwards. 
Science  is  precisely  like  mysticism  was  said  to  have  been ;  yon  can  not  un- 
testand  it  nntil  yoa  are  yourself  scientific  It  may  dazzle  yon  into  ad- 
■iration  for  another,  bat  until  yoa  become  one  with  it  you  must  not  ex- 
pect to  dazzle  others.  The  only  hope  we  have  in  oar  popular  lecturings 
upon  science  is,  that  they  may  attract,  not  satisfy  ;  but  this  depends  en- 
threly  apon  the  mode  of  handling  a  given  subject,  and  the  kind  of  hearer 
who  18  moved.  They  may  soothe  and  bolster  out  with  fancied  good,  like 
ttiose  intellectaal  and  emotive  dram-drinks  called  novels,  or  they  may  excite 
Bke  morning  light,  and  inspire  like  mighty  love.  If  they  impel  to  stady, 
thej  can  not  do  harm ;  bat  if  they  do  not,  they  are  worse  than  useless,  and 
a  poet  mi^t  as  wdl  feed  wgon  glow-worms,  as  a  healthy  mind  get  strength 
from  second-hand  smatterers.  If  these  lecturers  would  bat  content  them- 
selves with  giving  expositions  of  departments  of  science,  instead  of  running 
oat  other  people's  wisdom  through  their  own  taps,  and  famish  their  hear- 
in, with  lists  of  authorities  and  works,  and  profitable  hints  as  td  study,  we 
should  have  fewer  pigmies  upon  Alps,  less  gossiping  upon  scientific  fag* 
cods,  fewer  howls  about  heresy,  fewer  staggerings  of  faith,  and  more  sym- 
pathy with  the  aims  of  science,  more  culture,  more  charity,  and  more  of 
that  wisdom  which  Joabert  sweetly  calls  "  rest  in  light." 


BoBivsoF  Crusoe.-^ An  English  paper  says :  "  It  is  erroneously  snp- 
poeed  that  'Robinson  Crusoe'  first  appeared  piecemeal  in  the  original 
London  Pos^,  or  Heathcote's  Intelligence,  a  smail  folio  journal,  which  was 
commenced  on  the  19th  December,  1718.  The  first  volume, '  The  Strange, 
Surprising  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,'  was  published  in  octavo  on 
tlie  S5th  April,  1119  ;  and  the  second,  '  The  Further  Adventures,'  on  the 
tOth  of  the  following  August.  It  was  not  till  the  Tth  of  October,  in  the 
year,  that  the  original  London  PoBt  commenced  giving  two  pages  of 
Crusoe,'  beyond  its  two  pages  of  news,  etc.  *The  Farther  Ad- 
▼entares*  were  not  concluded  in  that  paper  till  the  ITth  of  October,  1T20. 
Hr.  W.  Lee,  in  '  Notes  and  Queries,'  calls  attention  to  this  fact,  we  inre- 
mne,  because  *  Robinson  Crusoe,'  as  published  in  Heathcote's  Intelligence^ 
li  a  book  soi^ht  after  by  book  collectors,  under  the  impresaou  that  it  is 
tile  porest  text,  and  fetches  almost  its  weight  in  gold  when  sold  at  pubHo 
nctkm." 
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THE  SCHOOL-BOYS'  TRIBUNAL. 


CHABACTUti: 


SoraoB,  ik$  Judge^ 
l8t  Attixdant, 
2vl  Attkndant, 
Tim  Troublisoicx, 
Bux  Bbao, 


SiMoir  Stupid, 
bobin  kooub, 
Obamyillx  Goahxao, 
Hiram  Holdback, 
ERNXiT  Tbinkbb, 


LAsntsMox  Lazt. 

ScENX. — SopTios^  with  long  white  hair  and  vinerabU  appearance,  eiUing  vp&n  an  eUvoM 
seat.  Two  attendants  stand  beside  him.  A  giU  crown  and  a  bundle  of  birth  rods  ara 
lying  near.  One  of  the  attetuiants  steps  forward  and  draws  a  circle  with  chalk  vpon  ths 
floor ^  within  which  each  of  the  boys  stands  while  speaking, 

8opho8,  Bring  me  my  wizard-book.  {Attendant  places  a  large  hook  in 
his  lap.)  See  that  the  crown  and  rods  are  ready,  and  then  admit  the 
youths  who  are  to  be  bronght  within  the  circfe  of  oar  magic  power,  and 
I  will  read  to  them  then:  destiny.  {Tim  Troubtesome  enters.)  Who  is 
this?  {Turns  the  pages.)  Is  not  this  Timmy  Troublesome,  the  boy  who 
meddles  with  eyerybody's  business,  and  is  forever  gettmg  into  difficulty 
by  his  restlessness  1 

Attendant.  The  same,  sir. 

S.  He  is  a  curious  fellow.  I  can  not  say  much  good  of  him.  I  think  it 
is  of  this  kind  of  material  that  disorderly  schools  are  made.  Tim,  do  you 
know  the  fable  of  the  dog  in  the  manger  ? 

Tim.  I  think  I  have  heard  it. 

8.  Perhaps  you  may  see  a  picture  of  yourself  there,  if  you  look  sharp. 
You  neither  study,  nor  let  others  study.  So  you  are  like  the  dog.  Yoa 
have  a  bad  reputation,  and  must  suffer  the  consequences. 

T.  Please,  sir,  don't  be  too  hard  on  me.  I  only  leaned  over  in  m^  seat 
for  a  minute  to-day,  to  look  at  the  pictures  in  Sam's  book,  and  I  got  called 
out  on  the  floor. 

8.  That  was  because  you  was  not  minding  your  own  business. 

T.  And  if  I  happen  to  say  a  word  to  the  fellers  in  fun,  they  pick  a 
quarrel  with  me. 

8.  It  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel.  You  are  apt  to  be  cross  as  well  aa 
meddlesome.  So  you  make  yourself  disagreeable  to  everybody.  Don't 
you  sometimes  get  others  into  a  scrape,  by  your  meddling  propensity  f 

T.  I  don't  know.  I  can't  help  it  if  I  do.  They  are  as  much  to  blamo 
as  I. 

-  8.  That  is  the  old  excuse.  But  it  will  not  answer  here.  Your  record 
is  on  this  page,  and  I  will  read  it.  {Reads,)  The  meddlesome  boy  be^ 
comes  the  meddlesome  man.  He  will  not  succeed  in  li/e,  because  he 
wUl  not  mind  his  own  business.  He  gets  himself  and  others  into 
trouble,  and  thinks  he  can  not  help  it.    Take  hun  away,  and  see  what 
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good  discipline  will  do  for  him.     (AttendarU  hits  him  with  the  rods,  and 
drives  him  to  the  apposite  side  of  the  stage.) 

[Enter  Bill  Brao,  with  a  tioaggering  air,'] 

Braj,  I  suppose  joa  know  me.  My  name  is  William.  I  have  always 
been  one  of  the  lackiest  fellows  in  school.  I  came  within  an  ace  of  get- 
ting the  fourth  prize  at  the  last  examination.  Father  said  I  deserred  it> 
bat  the  committee  couldn't  see  it  in  that  light. 

S.  Oh  yes  ;  your  last  name  is  Brag,  I  believe — Bill  Brag,  as  the  entry 
stands  in  my  book. 

B.  That's  mv  name  ;  but  I  would  ^rather  be  called  William.  It  sounds 
better. 

S,  We  will  not  quarrel  about  names.  You  pretend  to  be  quite  a 
Scholar.    Tell  me  what  makes  you  so  much  ahead  of  all  the  rest. 

B,  Oh,  that  is  easy  enough.  In  the  first  place,  here's  brains.  {Point- 
ing to  his  head.)  None  of  your  dunce  blood  in  this  chap.  I  come  of 
good  stock.  I  hold  my  head  up  in  good  company,  and  make  the  best  of 
things.  Says  the  master  to  me,  the  first  day  I  went  to  the  grammar- 
school,  "  You  look  like  a  good  boy,  Willie  ;  I  hope  it  is  so."  Says  I,  * 
"  Yes,  sir ;  I  never  tell  lies,  or  swear,  or  do  any  thing  of  that  sort."  So  I 
got  into  favor  right  off,  and  was  put  ahead.  I  look  out  for  number  one, 
and  I  guess  I  can  stand  my  chance  with  anybody.  And  then,  you  see,  I 
mind  my  own  business  ;  that  fellow  over  there  doesn't  (pointing  to  Tim\ 
and  I  can — 

8.  Stop  ;  that  will  do.  I  see  what  you  are  made  of.  Let  me  read  to 
you  a  short  proverb  which  is  written  here  beside  your  name.  {Reads.) 
Self-praise  goes  but  little  ways,  I  never  knew  a  boaster  to  be  respected 
in  a  community.  People  soon  find  him  out.  He  is  the  ass  in  the  lion's 
skin.  Everybody  knows  that  his  roar  is  only  a  bray.  Go,  Bill,  and 
act  a  manly  part ;  leave  off  bragging,  and  you  may  be  somebody  yet. 

[Enter  Lazt  and  Stupid.] 

ifif.  Ah  I  what  have  we  here  ?  a  pair  of  twms  ? 

Attendant.  This,  sir,  is  Master  Lazy,  and  this  Master  Stupid.  They 
are  great  friends,  always  together,  and  often  mistaken  for  twms.  They 
want  you  to  tell  their  fortune  together. 

iS.  That  is  easily  done.  Their  names  are  connected  by  a  brace  in  my 
book.    Has  not  one  of  you^a  brother  named  Dunce  ? 

Lazy.  {Yawning,  and  pointing  at  Stupid.)  I  guess  it's  him. 

Stupid.  {At  the  same  time,)  Hey  1 

S.  Don't  both  speak  together.  Oh,  now,  as  I  look  a  little  closer,  I  per- 
ceive that  both  of  you  belong  to  the  Dunce  family.  Stupid,  tell  me  how 
many  hours  there  are  iu  a  day. 

Stupid  {drawling).  Hey ! 

L.  {to  Stupid,)  Say  sixty. 
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8.  How  do  yoa  make  Uiat  out,  Miwter  Laayf 

L.  Why,  the  folks  say  I  sleep  twenty-four,  and  I  guess  I  have  to  worrj 
through  about  tweuty-four  more  in  school,  and  the  rest  will  make  it  pretty 
near  up  to  sixty. 

S,  You  are  sharp  at  reckoning,  and  if  you  had  a  little  more  life,  per* 
haps  you  might  make  a  scholar.  But  I  have  a  serious  account  against 
both  of  you.  This  is  the  way  it  stands.  Item  first — a  long  array  of  tardy 
marks.  Second — ^idle,  more  than  half  the  time.  Third— dozing  in  school 
hours.  Consequence — bad  lessons.  If  you  do  not  soon  reform,  you  majr 
expect  to  be  reckoned  by  and  by  among  the  drags  and  drones  of  society, 
as  you  are  now  a  disgrace  to  the  school.  But  here  comes  one  who  may^ 
perhaps,  teach  you  something. 

[Enter  Bobdt  Booub,/«2{  rff^'h  ^^  pwhet  Lazt  amd  Stupid  oui  of  tK$  ring.'\ 

8.  Better  a  dozen  rogues  than  one  fool.  You  plague  of  schoolmasterSi 
you  young  scapegrace,  Bobln  Rogue,  what  have  you  to  say  for  yooiaelfy 
why  the.  law  should  not  have  its  course  ?  Are  yon  guilty  or  not  guilty  of 
the  last  attempt  to  poke  fun  at  honesty  peaceable  folks  f 

Bdbin.  Guilty,  sir. 

iSl  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  own  your  silly  pranks,  for  that  gives  hope 
of  reformation.    But  what  excuse  have  you  for  your  misdemeanors  f 

JS.  I  don't  mean  any  harm,  sir.    I  must  have  a  little  fun,  once  in  awhile. 

8,  Fun  is  all  right  in  its  place,  but  in  school  it  goes  by  a  diffierent 
name.  There,  they  call  it  mischief.  Who  tipped  over  £[arry  Sbwthiok's 
inkstand,  the  other  day,  and  spoiled  a  new  copy-book  f 

E.  I  did,  sir.  . 

8.  And  how  did  you  come  to  do  it  7 

E.  I  was  tickling  Harry's  ear  with  my  pen,  sir. 

8.  And  why  did  yon  that? 

R.  I  couldn't  help  it,  sir.  The  fun  is  in  me,  and  it  must  come  out.  I 
don't  stop  to  think. 

8.  Ah,  yes.  I  see  how  it  is.  Bot  some  teachers  are  a  little  blind  in 
this  matter.  Such  boys  must  be  kept  busy,  and  pretty  closely  watched. 
You  may  become  a  smart  man  under  the  right  kind  of  discipline.  We'B 
keep  a  sharp  eye  on  you,  and  give  you  enoi^h  to  do.  I  think  it  may  be 
well  to  set  yon  to  work  to  chastise  the  dunces.  Give  him  a  rod,  and  let 
him  try  his  hand  on  those  we  have  here.  {Attendani  gives  him  a  rod, 
which  he  uses/reely,) 

[RUir  QoABXAD,  pttlUmg  along  Hold«40k.] 

8.  A  precious  couple  this,  I  should  think.  If  you  could  be  thus  linked 
together  through  life,  you  might  serve  as  a  mutual  restraint  to  each  other. 
I  can  read  your  characters  at  a  glance.  They  are  the  opposite  extremes, 
liaster  Goahead  pushes  along  anywhere  without  thought,  and  is  always 
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makiog  blanders,  while  Holdback  here  will  never  andertake  any  thing 
diffieolt  for  fear  of  ftiiling.  Boja,  let  us  see  wh^t  yon  know.  I  will  gire 
yon  an  easy  problem.  If  a  man  walk  four  miles  in  an  honr,  how  long  will 
it  take  him  to  go  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  ?  Now,  think  of  it.  {Hold' 
lack  looks  puzzled^  while  Ooahead  is  eager  to  answer.) 

Ooahead  (rapidly).  I  know,  sir.  If  he  walks  four  miles  in  an  hour, 
in  dzty  niiles  he  will  walk  fonr  times  sixty  honrs,  which  are  two  hun- 
dred aid  forty  miles.  Therefore,  he  will  walk  two  hundred  and  forty  miles 
— nOy  two  hundred  and  forty  hours. 

8.  There  is  a  sample  of  your  rushing  propensity.  You  don't  stop  to 
think,  but  you  say  the  first  thing  that  comes  into  your  head.  Hc^dback, 
wliat  is  the  true  answer  to  the  problem  ? 

Holdback.  I  don't  know.    I  can't  do  it. 

8.  Can't  is  a  farorite  word  with  with  you.    Stop  and  think. 

JET.  I  canH  think.    I  never  did  any  sums  like  that 

S*  Ah,  I  see.  Yon  won't  try.  That  is  the  trouble  ;  so  yon  go  to  your 
companions  for  help  in  difficulty.  You  copy  examples  from  other  boys* 
slates.  When  yon  have  a  hard  lesson,  yon  look  it  over,  and  then  shnt 
the  book  in  despair,  saying,  "  I  can't  get  it."  Godbiead  gets  his  task  done 
la  a  trice,  and  after  all  makes  the  most  bunglmg  reqjbations  in  the  class. 
Be  needs  to  be  more  cautious ;  and  you,  Master  Holdback,  need  to  be  more 
confident,  and  then  you  will  both  suikseed. 

[SMer  EuriCT  Tbivixb.] 

B.  What  Is  yonr  name,  my  lad  7 

Ernest.  The  boys  call  me  Ernie,  thongh  my  tnie  name  is  Ernest. 

8.  Ernie  f  That  means,  I  think,  that  you  have  earned  a  good  repn- 
tatioa  by  yonr  dihgenee. 

E.  I  think  not,  sir.  I  don't  learn  so  easy  as  Brag  and  Ooahead,  and 
m  Lfftudy  harder  than  they. 

8.  That  means  that  yon  do  with  your  might  whatever  yon  hare  to  do. 
I  kiaTe  beard  of  you  before.  Master  Ernest  Thinker,  and  your  record  is 
written  in  tins  book.  (Beads,)  The  good  scholar  is  one  who  with  smaU 
WKtcoa  makes  great  improvement.  He  may  have  a  mrad  which  is  not 
qaldc  to  comprehend,  bnt  he  bends  all  his  energies  to  the  work  that  is 
Ibefim  him.  His  advance  may  be  slow,  but  it  is  sure.  And  he  is  not  the 
herald  of  his  own  virtues.  Others  praise  him,  whUe  he  keeps  silence. 
Saeh  a  boy  wfll  in  time  reach  a  true  and  noble  manhood.  He  deserves 
ike  erown  as  a  reward  for  his  diligence  and  fidelity. 

\Bo$9  gather  around,  and  farm  a  tdbUau,    Bornoaplaeet  thi  erown  upon  £«riflT*a  hiod. 

JSoem  dotei.] 

A  HORL  m  San  Francisco  offors  its  gnests  the  use  of  a  weU-chosen 
Qhraqr  of  five  thousand  volnmei. 
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PECULIARITIES  OP  GRAMMATICAL  In'sT  RUCTION. 

WE  have  lately  visited  many  schools  to  which  grammar  gives  the  title, 
and  also  many  others  of  a  different  type.  In  all,  grammar  is  one 
of  the  principal  studies  ;  but  we  have  failed  to  discover  that  correctness 
of  expression  and  that  clearness  of  ideas  which  are  snpposed  to  follow 
from  grammatical  instmction  ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  advanced 
pupils  blunder  in  the  most  abominable  manner  over  the  simplest  forms 
of  language,  and  become  perfectly  imbecile  when  asked  to  commit  to  paper 
their  ideas  upon  their  different  studies  and  lessons. 

We  shall  attempt  to  show,  as  far  as  our  limits  will  permit,  certain 
methods  at  present  employed  for  the  making  of  thorough  English  scholars, 
and  for  the  improvement  of  all  in  speaking  and  writing  a  language  second 
to  none  in  beauty  and  logical  exactness. 

The  sentence  under  consideration  happens  to  be  the  following  :  "  The 
teacher  requested  him  to  recite  his  lesson/'  The  pupil,  who  is  a  new  boy, 
and  who  has  never  studied  the  particular  grammar  of  the  class,  says,  "  To 
recite,  verb  infinitive,  object  of  Aim,  which  is  its  grammatical  subject 

He  loses  his  mark — ^all  his  grammatical  knowledge,  acquired  by  patient 
study,  amounts  to  nothing.    Yet  eminent  grammarians  thus  dispose  of  it. 

Another  boy  tries  it.  "  To  recite,  verb  infinitive,  used  as  a  verbal  noun, 
object  of  requested."  He  also  loses  his  mark.  Nevertheless,  illustrious 
grammarians  have  said  so.  Still  another  boy  tries.  "  Recite,  Verb  infini- 
tive, object  of  the  preposition  to,  which  connects  it  with  him,"  He  loses 
his  mark  ;  yet  learned  grammarians  have  said  so. 

Another  tries.  ^^  To  recite,  adjunct  of  requested,  modifying  act  of  re- 
questing, and  having  him  for  its  logical  subject.''  Fortunately  for  his 
credit,  perhaps  not  for  himself,  he  is  declared  to  be  the  brightest  boy  in 
the  class.  *  Yet  few  grammarians  have  so  disposed  of  the  word. 

In  another  school  the  class  is  at  work  upon  the  sentence,  ^'  They  seem 
to  study."  The  first  boy,  who  has  just  entered  from  another  school,  says  : 
"  To  study,  verb  infinitive,  object  of  seem.  One  verb  governs  another  as 
its  object  or  complement  in  the  infinitive."  The  boy  is  merely  unfortunate. 
Another  boy  holds  up  his  hand.  "  To  study,  verb  infinitive,  adjunct  of 
seem,  study  being  governed  by  the  preposition  to." 

This  boy  is  beyond  hope.  Another  hand  goes  up.  "  To  study,  verb 
infinitive,  used  as  an  acyective,  attribute  of  theyP  By  rule  :  "The  infini- 
tive mood  has  the  construction  of  a  noun  or  adjective." 

This  boy  obtains  his  mark.    Which  is  right  ? 

A  certain  well-known  grammarian  says  of  the  sentence  :  "  We  intend  to 
leave  town  to-day."  "  The  verb  vttejid  is  transitive,  and  governs  the  in- 
finitive to  leave,  the  infinitive  being  used  as  a  verbal  noun."  Another  gram- 
marian not  less  known  says :  ''Intend  is  intransitive,  leave  being  gov- 
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erned  by  the  preposition  to"  This  distinction  may  be  of  eminent  nse  to  a 
small  boy,  in  assisting  him  to  write  and  speak  correctly,  bat  we  fail  to  see  it. 
Of  the  seatence,  "I  saw  the  son  rise,"  a  certain  grammarian  remarks : 
**The  effort  has  been  made  to  implant  from  the  Latin  into  the  English  a 
role  for  the  subject  of  the  infinitire  ;  but  most  grammarians  have  discarded 
the  innoyation  without  even  deigning  to  give  it  a  critical  notice  or  formal 
icgection.  /,  toOj  incline  to  refect  it"  Nevertheless,  some  of  our  best  wri- 
ters on  grammar  have  given  us  a  rule. 

la  some  schools,  the  subject  is  parsed  as  grammcUical ;  in  others,  as 
logical,  it  being  asserted  that  the  infinitive  has  no  grammatical  subject, 
for  the  reason  that  the  infinitive  predicates  nothing. 

Not  long  since  we  were  visiting  a  school  ina  neighboring  city  ;  the  class 
was  disposing  of  the  sentence,  "He  was  old  enough  to  go  to  school.'' 
Hie  teacher  said  to  ^o  is  the  adjunct  of  enough,  citing  the  authority  of 
one  of  our  ablest  grammatical  writers.  A  few  days  afterward,  we  heard 
,  to  learn,  in  the  sentence,  "  She  is  old  enough  to  learn  her  lessons,"  dis- 
pOBed  of  thus  :  "  To  learn,  adjunct  of  old,''  and  a  writer  of  undoubted 
authority  was  cited.    Who  shall  decide,  when  doctors  disagree  ? 

*'  Teach  them  obedience  to  the  laws."  At  first  sight,  to  a  person  of 
ordinary  capacity,  this  seems  perfectly  clear ;  yet  several  grammarians 
have  essayed  the  interpretation  thereof.  One  saying  that  obedience  is 
the  object  of  to  yield  understood,  the  pronoun  tliem  being  the  direct  ob- 
ject of  teach ;  another,  that  obedience  is  the  direct  object  of  teach,  and 
them  the  indirect  object  or  limiting  adjunct.  This  is  really  a  question  of 
ultimate  importance,  and  we  do  not  see  how  the  cause  of  education  can 
go  on,  unless  every  lad  in  the  country  shall  come  to  a  sound  conclusion 
oonceming  this  pc^nt — no  matter  how  little  he  may  know  of  such  trivial 
things  as  the  process  of  putting  ideas  into  good  English. 

"  To  be  candid  with  you,  I  was  in  fault."  Of  this  sentence  a  certain 
author,  who  has  written  &  work  on  grammar  of  something  more  than  a 
thousand  pages,  says  :  "  Some  grammarians  have  erroneously  taught  that 
tohevA  put  absolute,  this  is  not  true  ;  to  be  depends  upon  /  confess."  All 
practical  men  will  recognize  the  necessity  that  their  children  should  learn 
what  opinions  different  grammarians  have  held  upon  this  important  point. 
One  of  our  best  known  grammatical  writers,  speaking  of  the  sentence, 
"  Our  honor  must  be  maintained,"  says  :  "  To  be  maintained  is  a  verb  in 
the  infinitive  mode^-observe  the  spelling — ^used  as  a  noun  in  the  relation 
of  predicate."  Another  author  says,  ^'  To  be  maintained  is  a  verb  in  the 
infinitive,  used  as  an  adjective,  and  qualifies  honor" 

We  would  advise  all  Uttle  schoolboys  and  girls  to  adopt  the  right 
method  of  disposing  of  this  infinitive. 

In  t  grammaivschool  in  Boston  the  class  was  asked  to  parse  the  sen- 
tenoe,  "  It  was  so  bright  as  to  dazzle  our  eyes."  An  intelligent  lad  said : 
^  To  dazzle  our  eyes  modifies  so  bright,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  the  con^ 
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junction  as."  He  obtained  a  perfect  mark.  We  had  the  same  sentence 
thus  analyzed  in  one  of  the  graonnar^cbools  of  New  York  dtj :  **A8 
to  dazzle  our  eyes"  modifies  bright,  as  being  a  preposition.  That  pnpil 
obtained  a  perfect  mark.  One  of  two  things  is  eFideat,  either  a  perfect 
mark  means  nothing,  or  such  grammar  means  nothipg. 

"  He  said  nothing  further  than  to  g^ve  an  ^>olog7  for  his  TOtei''  Some- 
body says :  "  2b  give,  yerb  infinitive,  object  of  the  preposition  ihan/^  Huft- 
dreds  of  grammatical  authors  say,  "  I%an  is  never  a  preposition.^ 

"  An  object  so  high  as  to  be  invisible."  An  author  to  whom  we  hare 
frequently  referred  says  :  To  be  invisible,  infinitive  phrase,  object  of  the 
preposition  as  ;  and  so  say  others — ^yet  dozens  say,  "  As  is  never  a  prepo- 
sition." 

**  The  pupils  assemble  to  read."  "  To  read^  verb  infinitive,  used  to  ex* 
press  the  purpose,  end,  or  design  of  the  act  expressed  by  the  finite  yerb ; 
or  it  is  governed  by  the  phrase,  in  order,  understood,"  say  some.  Not  ao, 
say  others — **  Bead,  verb  infinitive,  adjunct  of  assemble,  and  governed  by  id.'' 

"  We  love  to  study."  "  To  study  is  a  verbal  noun,  third  person,  neuter 
gender,  objective  case,  governed  by  the  transitive  verb  loveJ^  So  teachea 
one  grammarian.  '*  To  study ^  verb  infinitive,  object  of  to."  So  teaches 
another.    ''  To  study,  adverbial  adjunct  of  /ove,"  says  another. 

We  might  multiply  instances  of  this  kind  ad  infinitum,  but  time  and 
space  are  lacking  ;  suffice  it,  that  we  have  shown  some  few  of  the  differ- 
ent dispositions  made  of  the  infinitive. 

We  subjoin  a  few  of  the  niany  rules  given  by  writers  on  grammar : 

"  A  verb  in  the  infinitive  mode  is  the  object  of  the  preposition  to,  ex- 
pressed or  understood." 

"  The  preposition  to  governs  the  infinitive  mood,  and  commonly  connects 
it  to  a  finite  verb. 

"  The  infinitive  mood  is  governed  by  verbs,  nouns,  or  acyectives. 

"A  participle  or  an  infinitive  relates  to  a  noon  or  pronoun  as  its  sub- 
ject ;  and  the  infinitive  may  besides  modify  the  meaning  or  complete  the 
construction  of  some  other  word,  or  part  of  the  sentence." 

**  The  infinitive  mood  has  the  construction  of  a  noun  or  acycctive." 

We  need  not  say  that  the  last  rule  strikes  us  aa  the  best  we  have  ever 
seen. 

We  have  always  thought  that  the  object  of  English  grammar  was 
to  teach  one  to  write  and  speak  the  English  language  correctly.  The 
question  arises,  whether  the  teaching  of  analysis  and  syntactical  pars- 
ing is  the  best  method  of  accomplishing  that  object.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  benefit  may  be  derived  from  this  study,  but  as  grammatnal  in- 
itruction  is  at  present  conducted,  too  much  time  is  devoted  to  paraii^  and 
to  the  consideration  of  the  various  subtleties  of  grammar,  to  the  afanost 
entire  neglect  of  exercise  in  constroctioiiy  in  false  syntax,  and  in  what  k 
commooiy  known  as  compoaition. 
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Chapter  VIII. 

the  8kle0t  school. 

IICY  few  months'  absence  had  greatly  changed  me.  I  went  awaj  a 
±U.  boy,  I  returned  a  man.  I  had  toiled  for  others,  and  for  myself, 
attd  grown  stronger  in  the  conflict  with  the  mde  forces  I  had  conquered. 

All  that  spring  and  summer  I  studied  hard  and  faithfully.  I  had  not 
fiiQen  behind  my  dass;  and  when  the  yearly  examination  came,  I  was 
leady  to  pass  on  to  the  next,  the  senior  class,  and  one  year  more  would  see 
my  ooUegiate  education  finished. 

My  mother  would  have  had  me  remain  at  home  during  the  following 
winter,  but  I  was  resc^ute  in  denying  myself  that  pleasure.  Both  she  and 
Bnma  were  now  doing  well.  My  mother  had  become  known  to  the  fao- 
iltj  of  the  college,  and  her  house  was  now  filled  by  unmarried  professors, 
tntors,  and  the  better  class  of  students.  After  the  commencement, 
Bobert  Lawrence,  who  had  entered  favorably,  was  added  to  these. 

Emma's  musical  talent  had  been  discovered  and  appreciated.  She 
had  BOW  as  many  pupils  as  she  could  attend  to,  and  was  also  en^ged,  at 
a  handsome  salary,  to  sing  in  the  principal  church  of  Elmtown.  The 
resources  of  the  family  were  so  much  improved,  that  I  might  have  remained 
at  home,  bat  I  had  a  sturdy  independence  which  would  not  allow  me  to 
be  a  pensioner  upon  my  mother's  bounty. 

Accordingly  I  employed  all  the  leisure  I  could  gain  in  looking  about  for 
an  engagement,  and  was  at  last  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  a  proposition 
to  conduct  a  select  school  in  a  flourishing  village  in  a  neighboring  State. 
My  arrangements  were  soon  made,  and  the  school  was  to  commence  on 
the  first  of  Kov^nber.  A  self-constituted  committee  had  agreed  to  pre- 
pare the  school-room,  and  engage  a  boarding-place  for  me  ;  and  these 
prdiminaries  being  off  my  hands,  I  devoted  myself  indefittigably  to  my 
Btadies,  till  the  period  of  departure  arrived.  Then  I  bade  farewell  to  my 
BOtJier  and  sister,  with  not  less  real  sorrow  than  before,  but  with  fewer 
miflgiTings,  because  I  knew  they  had  a  devoted  iriend  in  Bobert  Law- 


I  need  describe  this  winter's  experience  and  work  with  far  less  minute- 
ihan  the  first.  I  bad  grown  more  accustomed  to  my  calling,  and 
more  self-assured.  B«t  I  »x;ountered  a  difff^rent  state  of  society,  and  a 
▼cry  diflBnent  class  of  pupils. 

Fariey viUe  was  a  manufacturing  village.  There  was  a  very  sharp  and 
wdMsAied  distinction  of  classes.  There  were  the  families  of  profe»> 
moaal  nan,  of  the  wealthier  storekeepers,  or  merchauts,  and  of  the 
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manafactarers,  in  one  class ;  of  the  lesser  storekeepers,  respectable  me- 
chanics, and  retired  agrlcaltarists  in  another,  and  the  operatives  in  a  third. 
With  the  last  I  had  nothing  to  do.  Mj  school  was  to  be  emphatically 
select,  made  up  entirely  from  the  first  class,  though  it  did  happen,  some- 
how, that  a  few  from  the  second  class  crept  in.  It  was  a  school  of  young 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  though  I  am  constrained  to  say,  that  except  a  var* 
nish  of  external  refinement,  in  some  cases  very  thm  indeed,  I  found  them 
in  no  respect  better  than  the  rustics  that  were  gathered  about  me  tht 
previous  winter. 

Board  had  been  secured  for  me  in  the  family  of  the  rector  of  St« 
John's,  with  whom,  notwithstanding  their  great  effort  at  gentility,  I  foimd 
myself  less  comfortable  than  at  the  old  Pilgrim  mansion. 

I  found  here  more  pretension  among  my  scholars.  Books  and  apparatus 
"were  furnished  in  prodigal  abundance.  There  was  a  scornful  avoidance  of 
the  question  of  expense.  Every  thmg  was  on  the  high-pressure  principle, 
and  I  soon  found  that  the  results  of  my  tuition  were  expected  to  confonn 
to  this  general  idea.  Given  tools  to  work  luith,  and  brains  to  work 
upon,  finished  scholars  were  expected  to  be  turned  out  with  speed  and 
precision. 

Among  the  sixty  pupils,  but  few  were  laborious  and  conscientious.  They 
•expected  much  of  me,  and  little  of  themselves,  in  the  way  of  trouble. 
In  spite  of  all  the  helps  I  really  had,  I  found  hindrances  innumerable. 
These  young  gentleman  and  ladies  came  to  the  school  nicely  and  even 
elaborately  dressed,  with  the  idea  of  enjoying  themselves  while  their 
teacher,  by  what  process  I  never  rightly  understood,  should  make  good 
scholars  of  them.  The  more  ignorant  they  were,  the  more  firmly  fixed 
this  idea.  I  found  it  the  worst  enemy  I  ever  encountered  during  my  life  as 
•a  teacher. 

Notwithstanding  my  earlier  experiences  at  Greenvale,  I  left  that  place 
-with  a  sense  of  satisfaction  in  the  result  of  my  labors.  But  such  was  by 
ao  means  the  case  at  Earleyville.  A  few  of  my  pupils  had  improved,  but 
they  were  chiefly  from  the  second  social  class  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
boys  and  girls  who  anticipated  making  some  practical  use  of  their  educa- 
tion, and  who  were  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  each  opportunity.  I 
respected  these,  and  had  most  sympathy  with  them :  I  fear  lost  caste 
in  consequence.  At  any  rate,  I  found  that  my  invitations  decreased,  and 
that  I  received  fewer  smiles  from  some  of  my  pretty,  over-dressed  pupils, 
and  less  condescending  attentions  from  certain  purse-proud  fathers,  and 
their  wives  and  families,  when  it  became  known  that  I  spent  many 
•evenings  with  Edward  and  Sarah  Gaylord,  the  intelligent  children  of  a 
worthy  carpenter,  who  was  devoting  all  his  spare  means  to  their  edoca- 
ation.  Edward  was  pursuing  his  mathematical  studies  with  reference  to 
iftiture  employment  as  a  civil  or  topographical  engineer,  and  Sarah  intended 
to  devote  herself  to  teaching.    Both  possessed  hungry  minds-^had  a 
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Toradons  appetite  for  knowledge,  which  kept  me  always  on  the  alert  to 
provide  the  required  snpply.  They  were  plain  and  simple  in  their  tastes, 
but  possessed  great  natural  refinement.  Their  home  was  a  model  of  com- 
fort and  simplicity. 

These  were  the  sole  friends  I  made  in  Farleyyille.  At  hom%  Mr. 
Front,  the  rector,  was  pompons  and  weak  ;  Mrs.  Front,  in  poor  health, 
snd  absorbed  in  her  ailments  and  her  efforts  to  lire  genteelly  on  a  slender 
ncome.  At  Mr.  Chandler's,  the  principal  manufacturer,  who  lived  in  the 
largest  mansion  in  the  village,  I  had  at  first  been  favorably  received. 
Miss  Rachel  and  Miss  Amelia  were  my  pupils — very  fine  ladies,  who  wore 
sUks  and  jewelry  in  the  school-room,  and  had  airs  and  graces  to  match.  They 
had  been  at  boarding-school,  and  only  attended  my  school,  as  they  grar 
cioosly  informed  me,  for  the  sake  of  giving  their  influence  to  its  success. 
They  had  a  smattering  of  various  branches^  played  the  piano  noisily,  spoke 
French  with  an  extremely  American  accent,  and  a  ludicrous  disregard  of 
such  unimportant  matters  as  gender  and  number,  and  were  not  much  more 
proficient  in  their  English.  Their  information  upon  geographical  and  his- 
torical points  was  not  much  more  correct,  and,  had  my  judgment  ruled, 
I  should  have  given  them  a  course  of  mdimental  instruction,  instead  of 
the  more  advanced  studies  which  they  played  at  learning. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  why  I  left  Farleyville  in  a  far 
less  satisfied  state  of  mind  than  I  did  Greenvale.  The  results  of  my 
winter's  services  were  so  poor,  that  I  almost  felt  guilty  of  dishonesty  in 
receiving  the  very  liberal  payment  awarded  me.  But  I  reconciled  myself, 
on  reflecting  that  I  had  honestly  done  my  best,  and  struggled  bravely  with 
the  many  obstacles  I  encountered. 

Our  closing  exercises  were  on  the  grandest  scale  possible.  Anticipating 
only  failure  if  an  examination  of  proficiency  in  the  substantials  of  educa- 
tion was  attempted,  I  passed  over  those  branches  as  lightly  as  possible. 
In  these,  only  the  Gaylords  and  a  very  few  others  acquitted  themselves 
creditably.  But  in  showy  matters  we  did  better,  and  it  chanced  that  there 
were  few  in  Farleyville  who  could  detect  how  meretricious  was  the  per^ 
formance. 


CHAPTER  IX 

rUTOBrLIFE. 

THE  calls  upon  my  time,  and  the  dissatisfied  state  of  my  mind  during 
my  stay-in  Farleyville  had  prevented  me  from  pursuing  my  studios  to 
as  good  purpose  as  on  the  previous  winter.  I  found,  on  rejoining  my 
cXass,  that  I  had  fallen  behind.  My  health,  also,  hitherto  excellent,  had 
beedme  such  as  to  give  my  mother  much  uneasiness.  At  length,  it  was 
deemed  best  to  have  medical  advice,  and .  the  decision  was  made  that  I 
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most,  ifor  tlie  present,  abandon  m j  stndies,  and  find  tbe  remedj  of  m j  OK 
aess  in  eonntry  air  and  relaxation. 

This  decision  fell  upon  mj  ear  like  the  sentence  of  doom.  Ere  mj  feei 
were  planted  upon  the  threshold  of  mj  career,  I  was  conipeUed  to  pavNi. 
I  beliered  that  I  should  never  again  go  forward. 

My  physician  endeayored  to  dissipate  this  feeling,  and  to  8lK>w  me  that 
it  was  nothing  more  than  dday  which  I  had  to  encounter.  Certainly,  I 
oonld  not  now  graduate  until  the  ensuing  year,  but  he  proposed  a  plan  bgr 
which  the  year  might  be  fully  and  profitably  derotod  to  my  studies. 

His  brother,  a  wealthy  gentleman  residing  upon  the  banks  of  a  nobla 
river  and  in  a  region  of  remarkable  beauty  and  salubrity,  was  edneatitig 
his  two  young  sons  at  home.  A  resident  tutor  was  needed,  and  with  mj 
consent  he  would  recommend  me  for  the  situation. 

It  is  scarcely  needfUl  to  say  that  I  eagerly  grasped  at  this  plan.  It  waa 
proposed  to  Mr.  Sherwood,  and  by  the  middle  of  May  I  found  myself  an 
inmate  of  his  pleasant  household. 

1?he  boys,  two  uprightly,  well-mannered  lads,  intelligent,  and  eager  for 
knowledge,  pleased  me  greatly.  Two  hours  only  were  spent  in  the  school- 
room daily,  but  those  were  not  all  that  we  devoted  to  study.  Far  and 
wide,  over  the  hills,  and  along  the  river-brink,  we  wandered,  and  the  won- 
ders of  nature  were  unfolded  to  us.  There  were  wonderful  fossils  in  those 
beetling  ledges,  and  the  Flora  of  that  r^on  presented  specimens  at  that 
day  thought  to  be  imiqUe.  The  forms  of  animal  life  were  scarcely  lam 
various. 

It  wa£  to  the  stndy  of  nature  that  the  smnmer  was  principally  devoted. 
My  pupils  were  scarcely  less  eager  than  myself.  Day  by  day  unfoldod  to  na 
aew  marvels.  Day  by  day  added  to  our  stores  of  useful  knowledge. 
StHl  we  kept  up  regular  knons,  and  devoted  ourselves  strictly  to  the  al« 
lotted  range  of  studies  in  the  schooKroom.  Our  dassics  and  our  nmth^ 
matics  were  not  neglected  in  the  ardor  of  our  pursuit  of  a  rare  moss  or 
flower,  or  strange  inseet  Mr.  Sherwood  was  dten  pleased  to  congratulate 
me  on  keeping  an  even  baknoe  in  our  studies  and  pursuits,  giving  mind 
and  body,  each,  and  at  once,  its  appropriate  discipline  and  recreation. 

It  was  a  time  of  such  profit  and  pleasure  to  myself,  as  well  as  of  such 
visible  improvement  to  my  young  chaiges,  th^t  it  was  with  an  unfeigned 
sadness  I  saw  it  draw  to  a  dose. 

I  had  always  intended  to  devote  myself  to  a  profession  on  leaving  col- 
lege, and  my  thoughts  and  feelings  had  inclined  me  to  the  law.  Now, 
however,  I  saw  a  different  career  opedng  before  me. 

The  ensuing  moitha  I  spent  in  strict  devotion  to  my  stuffiea.  I  bad  liM 
In  such  a  stock  of  jAysied  strength,  and  gained  such  vitaMty  tluriag  mf 
aummw  among  the  hiOs,  that  I  could  afford  to  devote  mysdf  to  study  with 
an  ardor  far>ezDeeding  that  of  former  years.  I  kept  pace  with  my  daaa; 
and  found  time  bealdea  ibr  gpreatly  eztmding  my  Imon^edge  of  my  favorite 
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adeneei.  I  gvadoated  well,  roceiving,  mach  to  the  gratification  of  my 
ftiendfl,  higher  honon  than  had  been  anticipated  even  bj  mjrsBlf. 

All  the  aatnmn  following  mjr  gradnation,  I  deroted  to  a  walking  tonr, 
dnriag  whieh  I  added  mnch  to  mjr  knowledge  of  natural  scienoe.  With 
the  winter  term,  I  was  to  commence  the  chaige  of  Hamerton  Academy, 
an  old  and  l^ng-established  iustitntion.  Hamerton  was  bnt  a  few  miles 
from  Elmtown.  It  was  not  a  large  village,  nor  one  where  bnsuiess  was 
acttvdj  pnvBaed  Being  one  of  the  earliest  settled  towns  in  the  country, 
nanj  old  fiuniiies  still  resided  there  in  a^  quiet  sort  of  way  ;  and  it  seldom 
received  any  fresh  vitality,  except  when  some  scion  of  these  families,  havmg 
gone  oat  into  the  bnsy  world  and  achieved  the  object  of  his  wanderings, 
ittnmed  to  spend  his  fortune  and  his  decaying  years  in  the  old  town  which 
gave  him  birth. 

Hie  tone  of  society  was  nnosnally  aristocratic  for  an  American  village. 
Fiunfly  counted  for  much,  wealth  for  little.  Nobleese  oblige,  was  the 
Hameitonian  motto.  Family  names  must  be  preserved,  and  family  standing 
minntained.  Education  was  a  requirement  of  the  position  of  these  fami- 
lieai  and  no  ordinary  instrnotur  wonld  have  been  permitted  to  take  charge 
of  Hamerton  Academy. 

The  fibcnlty  of  the  college  had  given  me  the  highest  testimonials,  and 
some  of  my  contribations  to  scientific  publications  had  gained  me  a  rising 
&me.  Stilly  it  was  not  without  surprise  that  I  received,  and  not  without 
niiqpving  that  I  accepted,  an  appointment  to  this  situation. 


THB  EDUCATION  OF  aiRLS  * 

FiMALE  education,  to  be  appropriate,  must  be  adapted  not  only  to 
the  distinctive  nature  of  the  sex,  bnt  to  the  particular  organization  of 
the  IndividoaL  This  bears  npon  an  evil  which  of  necessity  is  inherent  in 
e^ery  large  seminary,  and  which,  at  best,  can  only  be  partially  obviated. 
Garlyle,  in  his  Life  of  Schiller,  referring  to  his  six  years  in  a  Stuttgart 
aehool,  says :  ''The  system  of  education  seems  to  have  been  formed  on 
the  principles,  not  of  cherishing  and  correcting  nature,  but  of  rooting  it  out 
aod  supplying  its  place  with  somethbg  better.  The  process  of  teaching 
and  living  was  conducted  with  the  stiff  formality  of  military  drilling. 
Bv«ry  thing  went  as  by  statute  and  ordinance  ;  there  was  no  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  ft'ee-will,  no  allowance  for  the  varieties  of  original  structure. 
A  acholar  might  possess  what  instinct  or  capacity  he  pleased,  the  '  rcgu- 
of  the  school'  took  no  account  of  thk.    He  must  fit  himself  into 

*Hoaz8at  Home. 
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the  common  mold,  which,  like  the  old  giant's  bed,  stood  there,  appointed 
by  superior  authority  to  be  filled  alike  by  the  great  and  the  little.  *  *  ♦ 
The  pupils  were  kept  apart  from  the  couTersation  or  sight  of  any  person  bnt 
their  teachers.  None  erer  got  beyond  the  precincts  of  despotism  to  snatch 
even  a  fearful  joy.  Their  very  amusements  proceeded  by  word  of  command." 
What  is  so  forcibly  said  here  of  the  Stnttgart  school  mast  appertain  more 
or  ]/)ss  to  every  large  school,  because  in  every  large  establishment  of  what- 
soever kind,  strict  method  and  rigid  system  are  necessary  to  order.  If  you 
subject  two  plastic  natures  to  exactly  the  same  process,  one  at  least  must 
sufifer,  because  no  two  natures  are  exactly  alike.  If  you  do  this  upon 
two  hundred,  so  much  wider  the  mischief.  This  treatment  must  especially 
injure  the  feminine  organization,  because  it  is  the  most  delicate  and  sensi- 
tive. God,  with  his  infinite  resources,  always  creates  with  variety.  He 
has  made  no  two  grains  of  sand  alike',  far  less  too  human  beings.  He  has 
varied  the  elements  of  humanity  in  almost  infinite  combinations.  It  is  the 
sacred  office  of  education  to  develop  a  symmetrical  healthful  fullness  of 
bein^  after  the  particular  type  God  has  indicated  for  each  individual.  A 
true  training  should  no  more  destroy  variety  among  women,  than  a  true 
cultivation  destroys  variety  among  flowers.  There  is  as  much  diversity 
aipong  the  flowers  as  among  the  weeds  ;  and  so  there  ought  to  be  as 
much  diversity  among  the  good  as  among  the  bad.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  certain  qualities  which  are  indispensable  to  every  good  character,  aa 
petals  are  to  flowers.  But  it  is  not  the  mere  presence  or  the  mere  number 
of  the  petals  that  gives  the  charm  to  the  flower.  It  is  the  native  coloring 
and  the  native  fragrance.  As  these  dififer  not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind, 
so  character  differs  in  all  its  finer  essences  and  issues.  Education  must 
heed  this.  It  must  work  with  nature.  If  it  will  deal  gently  by  her,  and 
not  thrust  her  aside,  or  crush  her  down,  she  will  lend  all  her  best  influences 
to  its  work,  and  manifest  herself  most  distinctly  and  graciously  in  the 
result.  If  it  be  truly  wise,  and  benign,  and  patient,  she  will  indeed  let  it 
turn  and  train  even  the  evil  roots  she  has  fixed  in  the  very  core  of  the 
being,  so  that  they  shall  grow  up,  not  into  briers,  but  into  roses.  Collect- 
ive, or  to  use  a  more  expressive  epithet,  wholesale  education,  the  only 
kind  boarding-schools  can  furnish,  excludes  almost  entirely  this  individual , 
training  ;  and  to  that  one  cause  is  greatly  owing  the  painful  lack  of  spon* 
taneity  and  the  artificial  uniformity  that  mark  all  the  higher  circles  of 
American  society.  This  effect  must  continue  until  the  large  boarding- 
school  system  gives  way  to  small  private  schools,  or  to  the  employment  of 
thoroughly  qualified  family  governesses,  ,or,  far  better  yet,  the  teaching 
and  training  of  daughters,  Cornelia  fashion  by  Cornelia  mothers.  There 
was  a  world  of  practical  wisdom  in  that  injunction  of  Napoleon  to  Mad* 
ame  Campan  :  "  Be  it  your  care  to  train  up  mothers  who  shall  know  how 
to  educate  their  children."  Had  it  been  generally  followed,  France  would 
have  been  saved. 
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PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY, 

THE  several  scries  of  school  geographies  now  in  use,  althoagh  differ- 
ing  widely  in  degree  of  adaptedness  to  class-recitation,  are  based 
thronghoat  upon  the  same  general  plan  of  presenting  facts  withont  princi- 
ples, results  without  causes.  While  pages  of  exercises  and  questions  are 
en  upon  unimportant  political  divisions  and  insignificant  rivers,  capes, 
jftys,  and  islands,  very  little,  or  more  frequently  nothin«]f  at  all,  is  given 
qoon  subjects  like  prevailing  winds  and  ocean  currents  and  their  influences, 
or  the  forces  which  determine  and  control  these  influences.  If  the  time 
which  is  now  spent  in  memorizing  details  of  no  great  value  at  best,  were 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  general  principles,  relations,  and  influences 
presented  in  plain  and  familiar  language,  and  with  frequent  reference  to 
well-known  facts  and  objects,  the  study  of  geography  would  not  only  be 
more  interesting,  but  far  more  profitable. 

It  is  true  that  children  of  the  age  at  which  this  study  in  usually  begun, 
can  not  be  expected  to  understand  the  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of 
Nature — laws  which  the  wisest  are  only  beginning  to  comprehend  ;  but 
one  fact  is  as  easily  remembered  as  another,  and  a  child  can  learu  that 
Western  Europe  owes  its  genial  climate,  and  consequently  its  civillzatioii 
and  prosperity,  to  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  as  readily  as  that  the 
Tomeo  River  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  superior  value  of  the 
first  fact  will  not  be  questioned,  yet  makers  of  school  geographies  per- 
rist  in  filling  their  books  almost  entirely  with  facts  like  the  second. 

A  certain  amount  of  local  and  descriptive  geography  is  valuable  and 
necessary ;  but  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which,  and  the  purposes 
for  which  the  various  divisions  of  land  and  water,  and  the  phenomena  of 
Natore  were  called  into  existence,  is  absolutely  essential,  and  we  overlook 
the  most  important  part  of  the  subject  when  we  teach  merely  the  names 
and  situations  of  the  continents,  mountains,  oceans,  rivers,  etc.  Each  of 
these  was  created  in  accordance  with  a  wise  and  definite  plan,  each  has  its 
epedal  duty  to  perform,  and  all  work  together  in  harmony  for  the  happi- 
ness and  well-being  of  the  earth's  inhabitants.  And  if  such  facts  and  rela- 
tions were  not  simply  recognized,  but  made  the  basis  of  our  system  of 
teaching  the  subject,  geography  would  serve  the  purposes  of  instruction  as 
well,  besides  cultivating  the  pupil's  powers  of  observation  and  reason,  and 
devating  his  thoughts  by  the  contemplation  of  the  wisdom,  power  and 
H^dness  of  the  divine  Architect. 


The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  one  of  his  few  public  speeches,  said  that 
'^  education  without  religion  makes  men  cunning  devils.^' 
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HOHSSTr  OF  EdVCAXIOVAL  JOUBXILS. 

WITHOnT  exception,  we  beliere  tbe  eondactors  of  edacatkNUit 
joarDalg  in  the  United  States  lore  honorable  men.  In  fact,  theif 
bndness  offers  no  temptations  to  rascals.  The  pablhhers  and  editors  of 
educational  periodicals  are  a  philanthropic  brotherhood,  all  zealons  in  one 
common  cause.  Hence,  it  is  not  strange  that  their  communications  mth 
eaph  other  are  of  the  most  honorable  and  courteous  character. 

While  we  make  no  exception  in  the  United  Stales^  we  regret  that  we 
must  cite  an  exception  so  near  to  us  as  Canada.  The  Jourrud  (^  Edth 
caiion^  Montreal  (Lower  Canada),  Febmarj,  1866,  Volume  X.,  No.  8, 
co[»e8  in  full,  verbatim  et  literatim,  a  valuable  article  from  our  Februaxj 
number,  on  "  Mathematical  Oeographj,''  wUhovJt  credit.  While  we  can 
not  complain  of  the  joumaPs  appreciation  of  our  articles,  we  can  not  ap- 
preciate the  journal's  style  of  appropriating  our  property.  The  article  ia 
question  was  prepared,  expressly  for  us  by  one  of  oor  most  esteemed  con* 
tributors,  whose  name  was  giyen  in  .oor  table  of  ccmtents. 

We  make  no  objection  to  the  firee  oae  of  whateyer  papers  may  please 
our  editorial  readers,  provided  due  credU  be  given.  We  do  not  take  the 
precaution  to  copyright  the  Monthly,  because  we  rely  xxpon  the  honor  6t 
educational  editors.  We  have  never  before  had  occasion  to  cry  "  stop 
thief" 

We  regret  that  we  can  not  find  some  shadow  pf  excuse  for  so  flagrant 
an  act.  ,  We  can  not  look  to  any  individual  person  for  an  i^logy  ;  tha 
paper  betrays  no  names  of  editors  or  publishers.  Nor  does  it  disdosai 
the  location  of  a  publication  office,  more  definitely  than  "  Montreal,  Lower 
Canada." 

Upon  the  journal's  title-page,  is  displayed  the  motto,  "  Labor  omiiitt 
vincitJ*  We  would  suggest,  that  "  labor"  can  not  always  "  conquer  all 
things."  It  may  remove  mountains  ;  it  may  stop  the  march  of  the  Fe- 
nian army,  but  it  can  not  preserve  a  character  without  spot,  nor  a  repu« 
tation  without  blemish,  unless  actuated  by  a  becomiiig  honesty  of  purpose. 

The  said  journal,  whose  editors  and  publishen  aie  aamdeflB,  furth«^ 
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iti  titlft-fNige  with  the  significant  words,  "  Bdigion,  science,  liberty, 
."  Sorelj,  it  may  be  consistent  with  "liberty''  to  make  free 
with  the  property  of  other  men.  The  "progress"  lirom  indifferent  to 
eseeUent  may  be  most  decided  when  Mr.  Journal  appropriates  onr  artidefl, 
fnstead  of  relying  upon  his  own,  or  his  contributors'  brains. 

But  why  steal  ?  Did  Mr.  Journal  presume  that  the  theft  would  not  be 
detected  at  home  7  Our  Monthlt  has  a  highly  respectable  list  of  sub- 
scribers in  Canada,  If  Mr.  Journal  has  any  Canadian  readers,  it  is  most 
Kkely  that  our  article  on  Mathematical  Oeography,  with  its  excellent 
table,  was  fiuniiiar  to  them^  before  it  was  reproduced  by  hun. 

Should  Mr.  Journal  offer  in  excuse  for  his  conduct  that  the  **  Reciprodty 
linaty"  no  longer  exists,  we  shall  be  happy  to  take  it  into  most  respectful 
eeosideration. 


CoMPOsmoK  WRmNO. 

INSTINCT  is  a  great  matter.  When  it  runs  counter  to  custom,  there- 
is  good  reason  for  suspecting  that  something  in  the  custom  is  wrong. 
The  dislike  which  all  school  chQdren  have  to  writing  compositions  is  too 
generftl  in  its  character  and  too  persistent  in  its  mam'festation  to  be  the 
effect  of  any  local  circumstance  or  indiridual  caprice.  The  good  and  the 
bad,  the  ambitious  and  the  lazy,  alike  are  affected  by  it.  All  hate  it,  and, 
whenerer  they  can,  avoid  it.  There  must  be  some  cause  for  this,  either  in 
the  exercise  itself  or  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted.  If  teachers 
would  examine  the  matter  impartially,  taking  into  account  the  object  to 
be  attained,  and  judging  the  merits  of  the  system  employed  by  its  results, 
wo  bdUcTe  there  are  fow  who  would  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  the  fiiult 
les  with  the  teachii^  and  not  with  the  taught. 

What  is  the  olject  of  compositk)n  writing  ?  To  make  original  think- 
mf  Some  would  have  it  so ;  but  it  never  yet  accomplished  that  object, 
however  desirable  it  may  be,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  ever  can. 

Is  it  to  make  good  writers  7  So  we  believe.  Does  any  one  know  of 
ft  superior  writer  who  acquired  his  style  by  this  exerdse  7  The  composi- 
tioB  style  is  prorerbial  and  proverbiaUy  bad.  A  child  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  become  a  master  of  the  art  of  vrriting,  when  he  is  kept  contia* 
■ally  at  work  on  his  own  imperfect  efforts,  with  only  such  corrections  aa 
tty  be  suggested  by  a  teacher  who  too  often  caa  write  no  better  than  hia 
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A  noTice  in  other  arts  is  always  allowed  to  arail  himself  of  the  labor 
and  the  experience  of  master  artists  who  have  gone  before  him.  Bat  not 
so  with  the  beginner  in  writing.  He  is  obliged  t6  work  his  way  np  as 
though  he  were  the  first  to  attempt  the  difficalt  task  of  representing 
thought  by  visible  characters,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  tune  is  wasted 
in  overcoming  obstacles  which  he  ought  never  to  encounter.  It  is  very 
easy  to  tell  him  to  write  about  something  familiar,  just  as  he  would  talk 
about  it.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  for  him  to  do,  as  any  one  will  discover 
who  will  put  himself  in  the  position  of  a  child  and  then  try  to  follow  the 
same  advice.  Let  the  various  sounds  of  the  language  be  represented  by 
strange  characters,  so  that  the  form  of  each  letter  and  the  spelling  of  each 
word  mQst  be  considered  separately;  then  take  a  pen  in  the  left  hand 
and  try  to  write,  and  some  of  the  difficulties  of  composition  encoontered 
by  a  child  will  be  realized.  Having  so  many  things  to  think  of  at  once, 
what  wonder  that  he  becomes  confused,  and  that  the  more  critical  and 
conscientious  he  is,  the  harder  it  is  for  him.  If  he  has  any  thoughts  on 
his  subject  to  begin  with,  he  forgets  them  while  considering  what  words 
and  letters  he  shall  use,  and  how  to  make  them. 

It  is  true  that  all  this  may  be  overcome,  and  facility  of  composition  ac- 
quired by  practice.  But  we  believe  it  might  be  much  more  easily  and 
rapidly  done  in  another  and  more  natural  manner,  and  the  rare  art  of 
writing  good  English  acquired  at  the  same  time. 


Jared  Spabes,  LL.D. 

npHE  well-known  American  scholar  and  author,  Jared  Sparks,  died  at 
-*-  his  residence,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  of 
March,  Mr.  Sparks  was  bom  in  Willington,  Conn.,  May  10,  1789. 
Obliged  to.  work  for  his  own  support  from  the  time  he  was  a  mere  boy,  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  education  for  which  he  afterwards  became  dis- 
tinguished, during  hours  taken  from  labor.  He  worked  first  upon  a  fann, 
and  afterward  in  a  saw  and  grist-mill.  The  latter  occupation  left  him 
much  spare  time,  which  he  devoted  to  his  books,  and  thus  early  he  gave 
evidence  of  rare  ability,  and  an  insatiable  desire  for  knowledge.  Whoi 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter,  with  whom 
he  worked  two  yeary,  when  his  master  canceled  his  indentures,  and 
young  Sparks  became  village  schoolmaster  at  Tolland,  Conn.    Hero  ho 
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taught  daring  the  winter  season,  and  in  sammer  supported  himself  by  his 
trade.  He  studied  mathematics  and  Latin  under  the  direction  of  Rev. 
Hobbell  Loomis,  the  minister  of  his  native  town.  Through  the  influence  of 
that  gentleman,  the  Rer.  Abiel  Abbott  was  induced  to  secure  for  Sparks 
a  scholarship  at  Phillips*  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  on  a  charitable  foun- 
dation, which  gave  him  education  and  home,  free  of  cost.  He  entered 
the  academy  in  1809,  completed  his  term  in  1811,  and  being  assisted  to 
a  scholarship  at  Harvard  College  by  President  Kirkland,  he  entered  that 
institution  the  same  year.  To  meet  his  college  expenses,  he  left  his  class, 
and  went  to  llarre  de  Grace,  Md.,  to  teach.  Having  replenished  his 
purse,  he  returned  to  Harvard,  and  graduated  in  1815,  with  one  of  the 
highest  honors.  After  graduating,  he  taught  school  in  Lancaster,  Mass., 
for  a  short  time,  then  began  the  study  of  theology  at  the  Cambridge 
school.  Shortly. after,  he  was  appointed  Tutor  of  Mathematics  and  Nat- 
ural Philosophy  at  Harvard,  wjiich  office  he  filled  two  years,  prosecuting, 
at  the  same  time,  his  theological  studies,  and  also  editing  the  North 
American  Beview,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  original  founders,  in  1815. 
In  1819  he  was  ordained  as  minister  of  the  Unitarian  church  at  Balti- 
more,  Md.  During  his  residence  in  Baltimore,  he  established  and  edited 
the  Unilarian  Miscellany ^  being  himself  its  largest  contributor. 

His  health  failing,  he  resigned  his  pastorate,  returned  to  Boston  and 
purchased  the  North  American  Beview,  which  he  edited  for  seven  years. 
Afterward  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  historical  authorship.  His  con- 
tributions to  American  historical  literature,  probably  exceed  in  bulk  those 
of  any  other  writer,  and  they  are  characterized  throughout  by  careful  pre- 
paration and  candid  treatment 

The  principal  works  of  Mr.  Sparks  are  "The Life  of  John  Ledyard," 
the  American  traveller  ;  the  Washington  papers,  with  a  life  of  the  writer, 
in  twelve  octavo  volumes;  "The  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the 
American  Revolution,"  in  twelve  volumes  ;  "  The  Life  of  Qouvemeur 
Morris,"  in  three  volumes  ;  "  A  Library  of  American  Biography,"  in 
two  series,  one  of  ten  volumes,  and  one  of  fifteen  volumes  ;  "  The  Works 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,"  in  ten  volumes  ;  and  "  Correspondence  of  the 
American  Revolution,"  in  four  volumes.  From  1839  to  1849,  Mr.  Sparks 
'was  Professor  of  History  in  Harvard  College,  and  president  of  that  in- 
stitntion  from  1849  to  1852.  His  last  historical  work  was  published  in 
1854.  Since  that  time  he  has  quietly  enjoyed  the  rewards  of  his  abundant 
labors.  His  life  was  eminently  successful,  and  made  so  by  elevated  aims, 
untiring  industry,  and  ni^swenring  moral  integrity. 
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A  Want. 

WANTED  by  the  teachers  of  the  land — an  economical  sabstltnte  for 
blackboard  and  crayon,  wh|ch,  with  all  the  advantages  which 
these  possess,  shall  qombine  another  desideratnm — freedom  iVom  dost. 

So  writes  a  correspondent,  who  has  doubtless  learned  by  dear  experience 
that  chalk-dust,  though  light',  is  no  trifling  matter.  It  may  be  sneezed 
at,  but  it  can  not  be  coughed  dowp.  It  has  made  its  mark  and  market, 
and  it  will  continue  to  be  a  necessary  nuisance  in  the  school-room  until 
something  better  is  made  to  take  its  place — on  the  blackboard,  we  mean, 
not  in  the  air.  It  is  not  an  inconvenience  merely.  Not  a  few  teachers 
have  been  driven  from  the  profession  with  weakened  lungs  and  ruined 
health,  caused  by  the  continual  breathing,  in  the  school-room,  of  the  a]l> 
pervading  particles  of  chalk.  The  effect  of  this  irritating  substance  upon 
the  throat  and  lungs  of  children  must  be  even  more  injurious. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  some  enterprising  Yankee  to  do  a  good 
thing  for  the  world — and  for  himself.  If  there  is  such  an  anomaly  as  a 
teacher  who  would  be  rich,  we  say  to  him :  "  Supply  this  want,  and  a  for- 
tune is  sure.''  And  for  honor,  the  lucky  inventor  will  outrank  the  author 
of  the  latest  edition  of  the  multiplication  table  or  even  the  author  of  the 
last "  New  Grammar.'^ 


EDITORIAL  CORRESPaNDBNCB. 

TEOE  QEBICAN  MSTHOD  OV  TEACBINO  QBOQBAPHY. 

Bwttm.  Uuflk  U,  UN. 

THE  same  contest  which  is  golnsr  on  in  American  schools  respecting 
the  relative  value  of  the  *'  Object  Method,''  and  that  which  haf 
been  in  vogue  from  time  immemorial,  is  in  progress  in  the  Qerman  schools, 
and  with  the  growing  conviction  that  this  so-called  new  method  (as  old,  by 
the  way,  as  Aristotle)  is  the  one  which  is  best  adapted  to  meet  edacai- 
tional  wants.  In  the  application  of  this  method  to  most  studies,  the  Ger- 
mans have  not  made  greater  progress  than  we,  and  it  is  to  Switzerland 
that  both  conutries  must  look  to  find  examples  of  its  most  effective 
working.  Yet  in  the  science  of  geography,  I  think  the  Germans  have 
worked  out  a  system  of  great  exccUence  and  applicability ;  and  as  a  friend 
of  my  own  is  carefully  studying  this  system,  and  is  preparing  a  series  of 
text-books  based  upon  it,  I  can  not  do  better,  it  may  be,  than  to  devote 
this  letter  to  the  subject. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  the  graat  leader  in  tUi  departmeafc  of  Bciene^ 
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doriii^  the  present  ceotory,  is  the  distingnished  professor  fai  Berlin  tJnt- 
Tenity,  not  many  years  dead,  whose  name  has  often  been  alloded  to  in 
this  series  of  letters,  Oarl  Ritter.  Not  that  he  has  erev  prepared  a  text- 
hock,  or  series  of  text-books,  on  geography,  for  the  nse  of  the  schools 
4)r  Germany :  and  the  Tolam^  pablished  recently  by  Lippiooott,  and 
bearing  his  name,  though  prepared  for  the  use  of  oar  higher  semiuaries, 
^ati  jadmirably  adapted,  by  its  clearness  and  conciseness,  for  their  needs, 
contains  merely  the  substance  of  one  of  the  courses  of  lectures  which  he 
delivered  before  the  Berlin  University.  Nor  is  there,  strange  as  it  may 
0eeBi,a  single  geographical  text*book  published  in  Germany  which  is  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  schools  ;  and  what  is  learned  must  be  learned  by  observa- 
tloo  alone.  I  hare  remarked,  in  another  letter,  that  the  favorite  method 
of  instruction  in  this  country  is  not  by  means  of  a  text«book,  it  is  by 
iMiiis  of  oral  instruction.  Books  are  published  for  the  use  of  teachers, 
Md  not  for  that  of  scholars.  It  is  so  in  all  departments  of  learning,  and 
Ib  geography  the  uniform  rule  is  followed.-  So,  if  the  reader  of  this  let* 
ter  were  to  come  to  Germany,  and  to  ask  for  the  most  approved  school* 
books  on  geogn49hy,  he  would  be  shown  the  thick  works  of  Kloden  or 
Daniel,  costing  several  dollars,  and  numbering  thousands  of  pages.  Each 
of  these  worlu  he  would  find  an  exhaustless  storehouse  of  geographical 
&cts  :  and  in  Daniel's  he  would  discover  great  scientific  method,  and  his- 
torical as  well  as  gec^prai^cal  worth.  But  neither  of  these  standard 
works  wonld  realize  his  idea  of  a  school  text-book.  The  void  is  filled  in 
tUs  way,  however.  Geographical  teachers  procure  these  works,  and  fVom 
Iheai  they  draw  the  matter  which  they  wish  to  communicate  to  their  classes. 
Admirable  athises  are  published  for  the  use  of  schools,  some  of  them 
far  tarpassiog  any  that  are  in  use  in  America,  and  havmg,  like  Kiepert's 
Mid  Sydow's,  a  world-wide  reputation.  But  the  instruction  is  tommuni- 
eftted  in  the  lecture  form,  oral,  familiar,  often  thorough.  Just  as  modi- 
cine  is  taught  in  our  medical  colleges,  and  as  theology  is  taught  in  our 
theological  seminaries,  so  is  geography  taught  to  the  youngest  classes  in 
Qennan  schools.  The  teachers  here  ridicule  the  American  method  of  com- 
mitting to  memory  the  words  of  a  text-book  ;  and,  so  far  as  the  slavish 
•dherence  to  the  mere  written  form  given  in  our  text-books  is  concerned, 
tbeir  eriticism  is  jusk  I  do  not  think  their  objections  to  the  system  of 
msig  books  just  and  valid,  however,  if  the  books  are  used  simply  to  com- 
monieate  facts,  and  are  not  to  be  committed  to  memory.  One  great  ex- 
4palleDoe  in  our  system  is,  that  it  necessitates  a  period  of  preparation.  The 
Q«rman  method  does  not :  the  scholar  merely  listens  to  a  pleasant,  famil- 
iiir  fecture,  and  remembers  as  much  of  it  as  he  can. 

But  it  is  in  another  thing  that  we  can  learn  of  the  German  teachers  j 
and  it  is  this  which  the  series  of  works  contemplated  will  aim  to  supply. 
It  is  the  adaptation  to  the  growing  powers  of  mind  in  youth,  and  the 
gradual  and  natural  process  of  nnfoldlng  which  goes  on.  This,  as  I  have 
wdd,  is  laid  down  in  no  text-book :  and  I  have  learned  the  method 
entMy  from  observing  its  application  in  the  schools,  and  from  conversa- 
tioB  with  the  teachers  themselves. 

The  first  stage  is  to  familiarize  the  chUdren  with  the  geography  of  Ibeir 
own  homes.  And  not  the  geography  alone,  but  the  natural  history  of  the 
atk^borhood  in  which  tbej  live.  If  the  school  is  in  a  village,  the  nature 
of  EOls,  phuns,  brooks,  rivers,  mountains^  lakes,  tha  soa  ;  whatever  there  is 
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in  sight  is  made  perfectly  familiar  to  them.  This  is  doac  not  alone,  bat  bx 
connection  with  a  rudimentai  instruction  regarding  the  animals,  wild  and 
domesticated,  the  fowls,  the  fish,  the  insects — all  the  forms  of  life  which 
abound.  In  one  word,  what  we  call  the  object-method,  applied  in  refer- 
ence to  the  ontward  world,  is  made  to  include  the  rudimentai  geographi- 
cal forms,  and  whether  the  scholar  lives  in  the  country  or  city,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  interpret  almost  every  object  which  the  stndyof  continents  brings 
into  notice,  by  the  familiar  scenes  within  a  few  miles  of  his  father's 
dwelling.  With  blackboard  and  chalk,  or  with  paper  and  pencil,  be  is 
obliged  to  begin,  even  then,  the  drawing  of  maps,  designating,  in  a  mde 
and  childlike  way,  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  landscape,  or  if  he 
live  in  tiie  city,  taking  some  well-known  suburbitn  locality,  and  reducing  it 
to  cortographic  shape. 

Thus  the  foundation  is  broadly  and  thoroughly  laid :  the  yocabnlary 
of  geographicaUerms  is  acqoired,  and  the  first  steps  in  map-drawing  taken 
before  the  pnfHl  is  conscions  that  he  has  embarked  upon  the  study  of  the 
science  of  geography.  When  the  first  steps  are  fairly  taken  ;  when  all  the 
preliminaries  are  arranged ;  when  the  use  of  relief  maps  has  made  him 
familiar  with  the  aspect  of  the  globe,  and  he  has  learned  that  great  countries 
are  made  up  of  the  same  elements  which  he  can  see  from  the  wmdow  of 
his  own  school-room,  he  is  considered  ready  for  a  second  step. 

This  is  done  primarily,  through  means  of  a  physical  atlas  ;  nothing  elabo- 
rate, but  simple,  clear,  and  intelligible.  A  country.  North  America,  for 
example,  is  laid  before  the  scholar,  and  the  only  marks  which  it  bears  are 
those  which  indicate  the  mountains.  These,  of  course,  arc  shaded  so  as 
to  readily  indicate  their  magnitude  and  general  extent.  The  teacher  dis- 
cusses the  great  primary  subject  of  highland  and  lowland,  and  then  shows 
their  infiaence  upon  the  course  and  size  of  rivers.  It  is  the  scholar's  next 
task  to  insert  these,  and  thus  to  make  the  map  more  complete.  In  all 
this,  of  course,  the  home,  with  its  brooks,  or  its  rivers,  is  kept  in  view  as 
the  key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  larger  scene.  When  this  map  is  done, 
then  another  is  laid  before  the  pupil,  containing  the  rivers,  but  not  the 
mountains  ;  the  latter  are  carefully  inserted,  and  the  mutual  play  of 
mountains  and  rivers  is  in  close  method  carefully  studied  and  understood. 
The  map  is  then  carried  forward,  till,  as  a  physical  map,  it  is  understood. 
Small  countries  are  studied  in  the  same  way  ;  and  Switzerland  is  not  con- 
sidered as  studied  till  the  whole  course  of  its  valleys  has  been  followed, 
and  reciprocally  the  valleys  and  streams  being  given,  the  mountain  knots 
have  been  filled  in.  I  need  not  say  that  the  countries  nearer  the  children's 
home  are  those  which  are  studied  with  the  greatest  care,  and  that  Qer- 
many  is  here  the  central  point  of  interest,  as  the  United  States  would  be 
with  us.  w.  L.  o. 


— ♦ 


Viv  Tors,  IMS. 

MR.  EDITOR — ^The  injuries  which  we  receive  from  our  fellow-men, 
in  consequence  of  their  ignorance,  it  is  customary  to  forgive,  how- 
ever ranch  we  may  regret  that  men  are  frequently  so  rash  and  meddle* 
some  in  regard  to  matters  which  they  do  not  fully  understand.  But  troth 
itself  sometimes  requires  vindication.    • 
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The  contemptaons  synopsis  which  the  critic  has  given  of  KerPs  "  First 
Le»ons  in  Eoglish  Grammar/'  in  the  December  number  of  the  Monthly, 
is  neither  foil  nor  fair ;  and  he  seems  to  have  entirely  misconceived  the 
simple  and  logical  skeleton  of  plan  which  nnderlies  the  work.  Of  course,  a 
small  grammar  can  not  present  much  new  matter.  There  is  but  little  room 
for  invention  in  regard  to  go,  went,  gone;  he,  his,  him,  etc.  Whatever 
of  improvement  such  a  treatise  contains,  must  be  chiefly  in  the  mode  of 
presenting  the  subject ;  and  in  this  respect  the  criticised  book  is  certainly 
new  and  original 

Every  one  acquainted  with  grammar,  knows  that  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  definitions  and  such  matter  as  the  conjugation  of  verbs  and 
the  declension  of  pronouns.  A  corresponding  distinction  has,  therefore, 
been  made  in  the  book.  Of  definitions,  there  are  given  only  about  a  hundred, 
which  would  make  six  or  seven  pages  in  all,  if  printed  together  ;  and  these 
definitions  are  so  fully  explained,  and  made  so  practical  by  means  of  illus- 
trations and  exercises,  that  fifty-five  pages  are  devoted  to  the  subject.  The 
critic,  himself,  admits  that  the  ''  definitions  are  generally  faultless,  and  the 
iOastrations  apt."  And  they  are  not,  as  he  says,  excessive  in  number  ; 
because  they  are  all  needed  for  the  subsequent  part  of  the  work.  A  man 
would  be  foolish  to  make  the  lower  part  of  his  house  inadequate  for  up* 
holding  the  superstructure. 

T)ie  participle  is  a  mixed  part  of  speech  ;  and  it  is  easier  to  see  some 
elements  of  its  nature,  than  to  Comprehend  at  once  its  full  meaning.  For 
this  reason,  participial  nouns  are  defined  in  connection  with  nouns,  and 
participial  adjectives  in  connection  with  adjectives,  before  participles  them- 
selves arc  fully  defined.  In  the  sentence,  '^  Sleighing  is  a  pleasant  recrea- 
tion, even  in  the  midst  of  falling  snow,''  it  is  easier  to  see  that  sleighing 
is  a  word  used  as  the  name  of  something,  and  iYifii  falling  is  a  word  used 
to  describe  something,  than  to  comprehend  the  full  nature  of  participles. 

Most  grammarians  have  made  a  botch  of  infinitives  and  participles. 
Saoing,  being,  and  having  been,  are  used  as  auxiliary  participles  to 
other  participles,  just  as  principal  finite  verbs  have  their  auxiliaries.  When 
the  critic  understands  why  there  are  but  five  personal  pronouns,  and  yet  a 
much  greater  number  in  the  declension,  and  why  compound  personal  pro- 
noons  are  still  personal  pronouns,  he  will  probably  comprehend  the  ap* 
parent  discrepancy  between  the  classification  of  participles  and  infinitives, 
and  their  forms  as  given  in  the  conjugation. 

The  critic's  remark  about  accent,  syllables,  and  words  has  some  force  ; 
bat  every  child  that  begins  the  study  of  grammar  is  supposed  to  have 
stadied  the  spelling-book,  and  to  have  learned  there  what  words  and  syl* 
lables  are. 

The  definitions  which  Mr.  Eerl  has  given  of  personal  pronouns  and 
relative  pronouns,  are  both  improvements  on  the  old  definitions.  The 
chief  use  of  personal  pronouns,  in  language,  is  to  distinguish  "  speaker, 
spoken  to,  and  ^spoken  of."  The  ordinary  definition  of  relative  pronouns-^ 
that  a  relative  is  one  which  connects  clauses — ^is  often  not  true.  In  Bry- 
ant's address  to  the  sea-breeze,  **  Spirit  that  breathest  through  my  lattice," 
etc,  the  relative  pronoun  joins  a  descriptive  or  dependent  clause  to  an 
independent  nominative. . 

In  the  classification  of  verbs,  there  is  an  inherent  difficulty.  The  old 
dfltoofieation  is  very  faulty,  and  is^now  generally  rejected.    When  I  say 
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"alie  reads  a  booV  reads  is  a  transitive  verb;  bat  when  I  slmplj 
saj,  "She  reads  well/'  reads  is  now  considered  an  intransitiTe  rerb 
The  classification  of  verbs  as  transitive  and  intransitive,  and  as  finite 
and  not  finite,  rests,  of  coarse,  on  a  different  basis  fronx  the  claasifi* 
cation  of  verbs  as  regalar  and  irregalar.  (See  KerPs  Gommon«ScbooI 
Grammar,  p.  119.)  If  predicate  and  qffirm  mean  precisely  the  samo 
thinpr,  as  the  critic  affirms,  then  one  of  them  shoald  be  droraed  from 
the  Eoglish  language.  Mr.  tLerl  has  preferred  the  word  preaicaie,  and 
has  applied  it  to  all  verbs  that  have  person  and  number  ;  for  the  ward 
affirm  is  so  apt  to  be  contrasted  with  denyj  and  is  hardly  applicalde  to 
commands  and  qaestions.  The  constant  use  of  subject  and  predicate,  in 
analysis,  is  itself  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  word  predicate^ 

Whatever,  whoever,  and  whic?^8oever  are  compound  words  just  as 
much  as  myself ,  himself,  and  nevertheless.  If  the  critic  does  not  know 
that  modern  philologists  have  found  out  a  better  mode  of  treating  v^uU 
than  that  which  he  probably  learned  from  Brown,  and  if  he  does  not  know 
that  participles  are  used  after  the  auxiliaries  be  and  have,  and  infinitives 
after  all  other  auxiliaries,  then  he  is,  indeed,  very  far  behind  the  times  ! 
Surely,  he  must  have  been  lately  in  or  near  the  famous  Sleepy  Hollow  of 
Washington  Irving,  and  gone  through  a  Rip  Yan  Winkle  nap. 

Mr.  Kerl  has  the  sentence,  "  The  nominative  and  the  objective  case  of 
nouns  are  alike."  He  evidently  meant  that  they  are  alike  inform  ;  for 
in  the  connection  in  which  he  uses  the  expression,  he  is  treating  of  the 
formi  of  words,  and  npt  of  definitions.  The  remainmg  criticism  on  this 
sentence  shows  how  grossly  and  ridiculously  ignorant  of  grammar  the 
critic  himself  is ;  for  the  sentence  is  grammatically  correct,  and  his  officioss 
mending  of  it  would  make  false  syntax  qfitf  After  every  article  a 
noun  is  noderstood,  if  not  expressed.  "  The  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment make  the  Bible,''  is  correct ;  and  means,  **  The  Old  Testament  and 
the  New  Testament  make  the  Bible."  To  say  the  Old  and  the  New  Tes- 
taments, would  imply  that  there  are  several  Old  Testaments,  and  several 
new  ones.  The  critic's  corrected  sentence,  **  The  nominative  and  the  ob- 
jective coses,"  etc.,  implies  that  there  is  a  variety  of  nominative  coses, 
and  also  a  variety  of  objective  coses — an  absurdity.  The  word  coses  can 
be  used  instead  of  case  ;  bat  then  the  second  article  jnust  be  omitted. 

The  critic's  remark  about  loos  captured,  is  unfair  ;  for  he  garbled  the 
passage,  in  which  Mr.  Kerl  simply  meant  to  show  some  of  the  prominent 
«se6  of  auxiliary  verbs.  In  the  sentence,  ''  He  was  writing,''  was  writing 
is,  of  course,  in  the  active  voice  ;  but  the  critic  foigets  that  in  the  sen- 
tence, *'  Our  chains  are  forging"  (Wirt),  are  forging  is  passive. 

The  remark  about  punctuation  is  also  unfair ;  for,  taken  in  the  gross, 
every  one  would  naturally  consider  the  period  a  greater  panse-mork  than 
the  comma  ;  and  it  would  be  foolish  in  any  grammarian  to  base  a  ffeaeral 
definition  on  an  extreme  rhetorical  exception.  The  critic's  remarK,  that 
nothing  plainer  is  given  on  punctuation,  is  not  trae  ;  for  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal points  is  explained  with  nnusual  fullness. 

The  critic  intimates  that  Mr.  KerLhas  given  very  little  of  parsiBg; 
analysis,  and  false  syntax.  But  this  is  not  true  ;  ibr  in  all  these  respects^ 
the  book  reaches,  with  much  less  machinery,  considerably  further  ^haii 
any  other  English  grammar  of  the  same  size  ;  aind  that  it  docs  so,  is  one  of 
its  principal  merits.  In  false  .ifyntax,  especially,  it  is  ahnost  aa  eocaprehe^ 
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aire  and  osefal  as  the  ordinary  large  grammars.  By  the  way,  if  this  preten- 
tions critic  woald  only  study  the  little  book  thoroughly  and  carefully,  he 
would  be  very  apt  to  learn  much  more  about  tto/tcs,  capitals,  punctuation, 
and  syntax,  than  the  blunders  in  his  own  article  warrant  us  in  believing 
he  does  know. 

The  mockery  and  vainglory  of  the  critic  we  shall  not  condescend  to 
notice.  Men  that  are  governed  by  an  elevated  and  refined  sense  of  honor 
and  a  reverential  love  of  truth,  and  that  are  conscious  of  superior  talents 
and  a  just  cause,  usually  conduct  warfare  in  a  dignified  and  gentlemanly 
manner.  Obsebver. 


CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


nPHB  work*  which  Prof.  Clark  has  jnst 
J>  iaaoed,  oontains  the  subAtanee  of  a 
ooofM  of  lectures  delivered  before  the 
Lowell  Institnte,  of  Boston,  daring  i^eb- 
ruBTj  and  March,  1864.  Although  the«e 
leetona  were  given  to  the  public  in  a  popu- 
lar form,  they  are  not  altogether  baited  on 
what  WW  already  known  ;  the  author  claims 
so  small  proportion  of  the  facts  and  ideas 
tbereia  promulgated  to  be  original  with 
hitnaeli: 

While  denouncing  materialism  as  an  at- 
tadc  upon  our  belief  in  a  ruling  Providence, 
Frot  Clark  maintains  that  the  progressive 
theory  of  development  is  not  inconaitttent 
with  onr  ideas  of  the  Creator;  it  is  rather 
an  **argament  to  prove  that  there  is  a 
power  at  work  in  the  universe,  which  pos- 
aeaoce  foreknowledge ;  the  design  of  a  fore- 
caatinir,  foreordaining  mind— a  thinking, 
intcll^Di  being;  euoh  a  combination  of 
powers  that  no  form  of  physical  law  could 
poasiblj  be  conceived  to  represent.*' 

An  animated  being  is  not,  as  Paley  and 
ctliers  wonld  have  us  believe,  a  mere  mech- 
anism, made  up  of  independent  parts.  All 
liying  beinga  are  composed  essentially  of 
fonr  elements,  three  gaseous,  and  one  solid. 
In  organic  substances  those  elements  are 
held  together  by  chemical  affinity,  but  in 
Offsoio  bodies,  where  life  exists,  they  are 
combined  by  a  principle  not  usually  recog- 
niaed»  which  our  author  terms  vital  affinity. 
Two  sobatances,  therefore,  may  yield  the 
I  chemical  elements  upon  ultimate  anrJ- 
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ysis,  but  the  circumstances  affecting  the 
combining  force  may  have  given  in  the  one 
case  life ;  iu  the  other,  death.  Although 
differing  so  widely  in  their  effects,  these 
affinities  are  closely  allied.  We  may  have, 
"  on  one  hand,  a  drop  of  rosin,  gum,  or 
mucus,  held  together  by  the  natural  chemi- 
cal affinity,  and  on  the  other  hand,  certain 
living  beings,  so  exceedingly  simple  in 
structure  that  they  may  be  compared  to  the 
drop  of  gum  or  mucus,  but  from  which 
they  are  distinguished  by  being  hold  to- 
gether by  the  affinity  called  the  principle 
of  life."  These  protean  animalcules  are  so 
nearly  homogeneous  throughout,  that  un- 
der even  the  most  powerful  microscope  they 
retain  their  gum-like  appearance,  and  differ 
fVom  inorganic  matter  only,  in  that  they 
possess  the  vital  functions  of  motion  and 
digestion. 

Prof.  Clark  maintains  that  these  animals 
may  be  spontaneously  generated,  and  citea 
in  full  Prof.  Wyman*8  experiments  upon 
this  interesting  subject.  BpontaneouY 
generation  is  one  of  the  most  vexing  ques- 
tions to-day  in  science,  the  most  contradic- 
tory results  being  obtained  under  the  same 
conditions  by  different  investigators.  M. 
Coste  asserts  in  the  most  absolute  manner 
that  infusoria  never  make  their  appearance 
in  solutions  which  are  not  exposed  to  both 
light  and  air,  and  details  experiments  which 
appear  to  be  conclusive.  On  the  other 
hand,  Prof.  Wyman  conducts  experiments 
in  vessels  doeed  after  being  subjected  to  a 
high  temperature  to  destroy  any  gonna 
which  might  be  exiating,  and  succeeds  in 
obtaining  great  numbers  of  inftisorlsh.  la- 
bath  cases  the  lesolts  of  the  investigalioB 
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were  seen  md  vovebed  Hot  hj  mtaos  of 
undoubted  iutegrUor.  Prof.  CUurk  aooiptB. 
Frof/Wjrman*8  experimeotii  aftooncloaive ; 
and  in  view  of  the  faiot  that  in  the  earliest, 
or  eggHitate,  all  animals  are  alike,  deems 
them  Buffloient  basis  for  the  assumption, 
that  firom  the  animalealeS)  thus  s{>ontaoe>- 
onsl7  developed^  hlghei  and  mon  oooipli- 
Wted  animals  msjF^  aiis^ 

To  prove  this  asaampftfaHi  lis  the  objeel 
of  **  Mlod  iA  Natnre/Mn  which  it  is  sap- 
ported  by  a  series  of  ressonings  and  experi- 
mental investigations  of  so  remarkable  a 
charaoteri  that  although  we  maj  not  coin- 
cide entirely  with  the  deductions,  we  can 
not  fail  to  admire  the  patience  and  ingenu- 
ity of  the  author.  No  w,Qck  has  yel  been 
published  upon  the  questilon  of  progressive 
development,  that  presents  the  subject  ss 
olearly  as  this.  By  a  note  on  psge  87,  we 
peroeive  tJiiat  Pn>t  Cbrk  dsims  Joint  an- 
tboKship  with.  Prof.  Agassis,  in  tha  hitter's 
great  work,  ^  Gontribotioos  t»  the  Natnial 
History  of  the  United  Stafesa."  Ha  sap- 
ports  his  Mm  with  stimig  avideaee^  hot 
lata  &11  soma  semarks  hardlj  admisaibla 
Uk  a.  work  of  snoh  unportaftca^ai^ 


When  that  is  ased,  tiM  raader  wffl  be  aa» 
eeptable^ 


Pr.  Harknasa  has  sdded  a^Beadsxt  t»his 
Lstia  serifiSi  Like  other  booka  of  the 
kindf  it  contains  fiibles,  anaoiiptss,  and  sa- 
ilsctions  firom  ancient  histoiy.  Itisstouige, 
that  oompilers  of  readers  adbeia  to  [|iich 
^aelecUons.  The  transition  finom  thesa.  to 
•any  author  ia  very  abrupt,  so  that  a  pupil 
Is  as  ready  to  take  up  Caisar  after  rsiuiiog 
^me-half  of  the  matter  found  in  readars,  as 
if  he  had  read  the  whole.  These  books 
should  begin  with  simple  fables,  but  the 
selections  should  be  more  difficult  aa  the 
learner  ad  vanoes,  and  wa  should^  theralbre, 
have  extracts  horn  Viigil  and  Cusar,  as 
^ell  as  from.Tacitns  and  Luorstins,  so  that 
the  pupil,  when  studying  the  former  au- 
thors might  not  be  punled  l^  a  modaxataly 
•complex  sentence.  There  would  be  much 
-reason  for  gratitude,  if  soma  pemon,  qnalU 
iied  by  judgment  and  axperieaoe,  would 
furnish  such  a  text-book.  Dc  Uarkoess' 
Tcader  is  ss  good  ss  any  of  ita  olasa,  and  in 
tome  respects,  better*  Tba  diraoUons  t» 
learners  are  pMctical  and  eaBoellenk  Many 
tiMchers  would  profit  hf,  stodying  tham. 
Tho  aotea  sue  aoncisa,  and  then  are  nnr 
voarous  rafarencaa  t^  the  sothorVgrsmmarv 


•A  4  UatM  BSABM.  ,B7  ^laSBv  BAaxni^  Pfo.      {iiUAMva  UuuMmjk,  am  thb  Bum.  TtaiSMi 
lywr  in  jyrowgtrnlirwtag.    N^w^TS.  iK».  f»^ua«av-«l  wWas.  IfSiUj^fSS!^ 


Althoui^  ooQsiderable  information 
specting  microscope  manipulation  ham 
been  published,  yet  it  hss  bmn  in  sappl»» 
mentary  ohaptera  of  Ua^  works*  HeBoa, 
extended  reading  haa  been  naoessary  ftir 
aA%Birifl|^ «  knowledge  of  thoMtlBgect.  Tm 
xaoder  essentist  ialbrmation.  saeesslbla  to 
the  majority  ofreaders,  Mr.  Davies  haa  eol-^ 
lected  all  the  approved  methods  of  mount- 
ing and  preserving  objects,  and  presented 
them  in  his  hand-book.*  This  gives  all 
one  requires  concerning  apparatus,  mountft 
ing,  the  preparation  and  use  of  preserva- 
tive fluids,  dissection  and  injection  of  ob- 
jects. We  think  the  manual  would  have 
been  more  useful  if  it  had  contained  dir«o- 
tioos  for  preparing  objects  for  medical  mm^ 
amination ;  buttho;  amateur  will  And  it  m 
ualuabls  sssistant,  aa  It  oontaiua  many  aaai-^ 
fttl  hinta  saldom  fonad  hn  Uiges  worka^ 

Many  attempts  haxe  been  made  to  radoMi 
our  English,  ecthography  to   ^ystem^  h^ 
fixing  the  valnes  of  tha  letteia  now  naad, 
and  supplying  the  defloienoy  of  charaotaK 
by  modified  forms  of  Boman  letters,  aad 
letters  taken  fVom  the  Greek  or  Saxon.  Bnl 
the  mongrel  appearance  of  such  mediiad 
alpliabets,  and  their  foilnre  to  satisfy  thaa*. 
who  desire  a  simple  and  philoaopihic  ^ra»- 
tem  of  writing  as  wall  as  these  whostiidda. 
for  tha  conseruittoa  of  the  present  orUiOfw 
rnphy,  must  ever  prevent  tlieir  general  ao* 
ceptanoe.    The  best  of  the  kindis  undoabt- 
edly  that  devised  for  the  special  purpoacL  ai: 
reducing  to  writing  the  dblaeta  of  tiia. 
last,  a  AiIL  account  of  which  was  fpjtmt  la 
the  ftnt  volume  of  tbia  Mosib&t.    ISboaa 
who  areintareatadiathaao-calledphoiiatk. 
reform,  will  take  plessore  in  reading  Um^ 
nus  Maharba^*  an  alle^porical  narrative  oftba 
rise  and  fall  of  slavery  in  Amerloa.    In  b^ 
printed  In  the  new  Saxouiiad  orthog|i4>b]^ 
using  the  phonetio  alphabet  above  OMft- 
tioned. 

Dr.  Barnard's  J&wmU  qf  MueaiSm^  for 
March,  contains :  X.  Public  Instructiaii  io 
the  Austrian  Smpira.  II.  The  Hatnre  and 
Value  of  Education.    III.  The  Digni^  ot 
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tlM  BfliitolitwUi'i  Worie.  IT.  DMmamk* 
tarf  Hittoiy  of  Normd  Sehools  in  the 
United  Sutes.  V.  The  Orifloel  Free  or 
Tovn^eqbool  of  Kew  Xnglend.  VL 
Oiinpeee  of  the  Meane  «nd  ConditSon  of 
Aa»rieen  Education  prior  to  1800.  VII. 
Miools  aa  they  were.  VIII.  FemoleEda- 
«BtM>n  aa  it  waa.  IX  American  Educa- 
tlHMl  Biogiaphf  .    Z.  Hialory  of  Edvea- 


tionri  AaaoeUtioiiii.    XL  NiCieiMl  B»«Mi 

of  Edoehtion.  Xlt.  Ad^iee  on  Stadiea 
and  Condnoti  by  Men  Smineot  in  Lettera 
and  Aflaira* 

Dr.  Barnard  now  oflbra  to  eend/rM,  n 
oopjr  of  **  Edneation  in  Europe,"  to  any  one 
who  will  seoiue^M  aabecribera  for  liis  Joar- 
nal,  at  $4  each— fSO.  Alao,  hia  **  Objeot- 
Leaaona,*'  for  <ArM  aabeorlberft,  at  $4—$  1 2. 
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Ana.— Thei«  are  S.SSO  aehoel-hottnea 

thia  8tate,  of  which  aeventy  were 
doriRff  the  la«t  year.    In  1865  the 

iber  of  papilA  enrolled  waa  lft8,i)8o; 
tkn  averafe  attendanee  waa  fotty-fbur  per 

\  The  neai her  of  teachers  em plo>-ed 
7,tM,  wlioae  averaite  Milary  waa,  for 
$t7.76  per  month;  for  femalea, 
*9S.4f.  The  amonnt  of  achool-money 
niaed  hy  tasation  waa  $489,468,  an  excemi 
above  raqatreroent  of  $37,944.  The  af  • 
gingriie  espenditiiTe  for  achool  pnrponea 
wna  $857,848.  The  8ute  Normal  Sciiool 
la  now  in  auoccaafnl  operation  with  fonr 
iaatmotein  and  a  roll  of  one  hundred  and 
iBff^-eifflitatadenta.  Teachers'  institutes 
tKora  hwd  in  only  a  few  eonntim  daring 
the  year,  na  the  8cate  had  witlidrawn  the 
appropriation  formerly  granted  tor  their 
MppOft  and  enooanigement. 

MaaaAOBraErrs.— In  Boaton,  the  follow- 
hig  grade  of  salariea  has  been  determined 
fbr  1868.  In  the  Latin,  High,  and  Normal 
Seliooia — masters,  $8,500  per  annum ;  sub- 
maaters,  $2,500;  ushers,  $2,000.  lu  tlie 
grwamar-aeiiooia— imisteni,  $2  500  ;  sub- 
maaters,  $2,000:  ushers,  $1,500;  head- 
— iiatsHU,  $800 ;  n^iatauts,  $600 ;  and 
prinary  taaelieni,  $800. 

•—Lowell  has  at  nreaent  65  schools, 
fi  tanehera,  and  4^559  paplla  enrolled, 
wftb  an  average  attenaaiioe  of  4,ul7, 
Tlie  total  cost  of  aupporting  the  schools 
in  1885  waa  $71,856.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  year  a  truant  eonuniasioner  wss  ap- 
pointed. Tlirongh  hie  efforta  twenty 
trnanta  were  arrested,  and  aentenoed  to 
tbe  Hooae  of  Reformation  for  terms  ^ary- 
Utff  firooi  tiiree  mootba  to  two  years.  It 
m^^  be  advantageous  to  introdnoe  thla 
■jatem  in  all  oor  large  oitiea. 

— IKring  last  year  the  School-Oommit- 
lee  of  apnngflekl  expended  $42,6i»6  for 
€i«diaary  adiKKd  purposes,  and  $'i6,«69 
apoo  new  aehool-lioosea.  Two  buildings 
mn  DOW  in  conrae  of  erection,  whoee  es- 
•oat  ia  $78,000.    Tlien  are  48 


achods,  70  teachers,  and  an  average  at- 
tendanee of  about  2,500  pupils.  At  tlie 
beginning  of  the  year  an  advance  of  $200, 
in  aalariea  of  tbe  male  teachers,  and  $50, 
of  femalea,  was  made,  to  continue  during 
the  prevalence  of  higli  prices.  The  com- 
mittee recommend  compulsory  attend* 
ance,  as  a  large  number  or  children  in  the 
district  attend  no  school  whatever.  The 
superintendent  calls  attention  to  tlie  pro- 
priety of  establishing  a  troaut-school. 

CowirwrncuT.— The  system  of  graded- 
Bcboola  was  adopted  in  New  Haven 
twelve  years  ago.  Sinoe  that  time  the 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  hss  increased 
from  1,478  to4,61»8;  the  average  attend- 
ance, fh>m  1.228  to  8,894;  the  nuinl>er  of 
teachers,  fW>m  88  to  98 ;  and  the  amonnt 
of  expenditures,  from  $6,946  to  $48,«»20. 
Altbouffh  five  large  buildings  and  nnmer- 
oue  smaller  ones  have  been  erected,  yet 
the  increase  in  accommodations  has  not 
proved  sufficient  for  more  than  one -half 
the  number  of  children,  between  the  agea 
of  four  and  sixteen  years,  now  enumera- 
ted in  tlie  district ;  and  there  are  at  lenst . 
five  thousand  such,  who  could  not  attend 
school  if  they  ao  desired.  An  attempt 
wss  made  last  year  to  increase  the  effici- 
ency of  tlie  Uigh-Bchool  by  Incorporating 
it  with  the  Hopkins  Grammiir-schoot, 
but  failed,  aa  the  trustees  of  the  latter 
institution  had  not  tlie  power  to  accept 
the  proposition.  The  amount  of  real  ea- 
Ute  owned  by  the  district  is  $152,000. 
and  the  estimated  total  expenses  for  1868 
are  $71,200. 

•^Arrangements,  have  been  made  to  es- 
tablish a  edentille  aeliool,  for  which 
$l.M),oeO  are  to  be  raised,  in  connection 
with  the  Wcsleyan  University  at  Middle- 
town.  Isaac  kich,  Esq..  of  Boston,  ia 
al>out  to  erect  a  library  building  for  the 
University,  and  tlie  alumni  have  raised  a 
library  fond  of  $25,000. 

RnoDB  IsLAitn.— The  city  of  Providence 
l>as  52  achoohs  with  150  teachers,  and  aa 
average  attendance  of  between  7.000  and 
8,000  pnpUa.    TlM  expeuditorea  laat  year 
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were  $90,000.  Mr.  Lenoh,  the  enperin- 
tendent,  i»,  w  he  shoald  be,  exoeeaiiis^ly 
severe  upon  tardy  teachoni.  Ue  iiisUts 
upon  promptnesH — far  ltd  own  enke.  He 
recently  Bui«pended  sixteen  pupils  from 
the  Uigh-«»c(iool  for  a  tardiness  *of  two 
minutes,  for  which  they  oould  offer  no 
reasonable  excuse* 

MIDDLE  STATES. 

New  Yore.— Dr.  Iliokok  jias  been 
elected  to  nucceed  Dr.  Nott  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Union  Collegpe,  at  Schenectady. 
He  had  been  vice-president  from  1849. 

— The  annual  catalo^rue  of  the  Union 
Theologictil  Seminary,  in  New  York  city, 
shows  that  it  i^  in  a  hi^hly-proi«peroQS 
condition.  It  has  125  students,  of  whom 
49  have  been  in  connection  with  the  Union 
army. 

New  Jebset.— The  prindpal  of  the 
State  Normal  School  makes  the  following 
statement  resipeoting  lant  yearns  work. 
There  were  727  in  attendance  upon  the 
three  schools.  Normal,  Model,  and  Far- 
num ;  of  these  only  a  small  proportion 
were  gentlemen,  most  probabljr,  as  Dr. 
Hart  Burmities,  because  the  salaries  given 
to  teachers  are  so  low.  In  the  course  of 
study  spelling  is  included :  not  of  choice, 
but  of  necessity.  **  Three- fourths  of  those 
who  are  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
Normal-schools  spell  in  the  most  shock- 
ing manner.'*  As  many  of  these  had 
been  at  great  expense  to  ^in  admission, 
it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  reject 
them,  but  rather  to  introduce  spelling  in 
the  school.  Some  changes  in  the  corps 
of  instructors  were  made  during  the  year. 
There  were  twenty-two  graduates.  The 
amount  received  m  behalf  of  the  variona 
Bohools  was  $15,280. 

Penvstlvania. — ^From  the  summary  in 
Superintendent  Cobnm*s  annual  rejport, 
we  learn  that  there  are  In  the  otate 
12,960  schools,  15,564  teachers,  and  703,980 
pupils.  The  average  attendance  during 
last  year  wan  459,121 ;  the  total  cost  of  the 
system  was  $8,614,283,  making  the  aver- 
age cost  of  pupils  per  month  68  cents. 
In  Philadelphia  there  are  876  schools, 
with  1,278  teachers  and  74,848  pupils, 
having  an  average  attendance  of  68,220. 
In  this  cit^  female  teachers  are  employed 
in  all  positions,  except  that  of  prmcipal 
of  boys*  grammar-scnools,  and  succeed 
admirably.  The  city  superintendent  in- 
sists upon  increase  of  salary  for  the 
female  teachers,  of  whom  nearly  one 
thousand  receive  less  wages  than  the 
janitresses. 

—In  this  Stale  the  holding  of  teach- 
ers' institutes  depend:^  upon  the  will  of  the 
school-directors ;  but  when  once  ordered, 
teachers  are  by  law  required  to  attend. 
In  several  counties  two  hundred  dollars 
are  annually  appropriated  for  defraying 


institute  expenses.  The  three  Normal 
schools  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  As 
they  are  unable  to  acoommr>dMtc  all  who 
dcHire  admission,  Mr.  Cobnm  recom- 
mends that  an  apropriation  of  live  tlioti. 
ssnd  dollars  be  made  to  each,  fonr-flfths 
of  it  to  be  applied  to  lessening  the  ex- 
penses of  stuaents,  and  the  remainder  U> 
moreasing  the  accommodations. 

Soldier^  Orphan  Sckooh,-^Tho  ohgoot 
of  this  chanty,  which  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Burro wes,  is  to 
furnish  a  home  and  an  education,  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  to  the  destitnte  or- 
phan children  of  soldiers  that  died  dorinic 
the  war.  There  are  now  entabiished  eighl 
schools  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  ao- 
commodating  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  fatherless  children.  Fifteen  or- 
phans' homes  and  asylums  throughout  tho 
Uommonwealth  have  tnken  in  these  or* 
phans  to  the  number  of  five  hundred  and 
nineteen.  The  total  cost  for  the  mainto* 
nance  of  pupils,  erection  of  buildings,  ^kCf 
from  June,  1864,  when  the  scheme  was 
organised,  np  to  December  1st,  1865,  wa» 
$108,817.64.  The  pupils  remain  in  th« 
school  until  they  are  sixteen  years  of  agisi* 
Only  four  of  the  whole  number  of  orphans 
admitted  to  the  schools  have  died  dfurin^  • 
the  year.  In  appearance,  health,  con- 
duct, and  intellect^  the  orphans  are  quito 
equal  to  those  of  the  ssme  ages  in  the 
common-schools.  It  is  expected  that  the 
duration  of  the  system  will  not  extend  be* 
yond  the  year  1884,  when  the  school  will 
doi^e  for  the  want  of  inmates.  It  is  com- 
puted thst  tlie  average  annual  expense  ol 
the  schools  will  approximate  $150,000. 

—The  Friends  in  Philadelphia  hair» 
given  $125,000  in  aid  of  the  institution  fo« 
colored  youth  in  that  city.  The  bnildiag 
ia  on  Shippen  Street,  and  will  soon  h% 
opened  witn  accommodations  for  1,800 
pupiU. 

SOUTHESN  STATES. 

West  YntonnA. — ^The  fVee-sehool  sya* 
tem  here  is  still  in  its  infsnov,  and  the 
superintendent  has  given  only  bis  second 
report.  Under  the  old  regime,  schools 
were  objects  of  suspicion,  and  they  are| 
consequently,  "few  and  far  between.'' 
Some  of  the  buildings  are  in  ruins,  othem 
are  cheerless  and  comfort  lens  loff  stmc-* 
tnres,  prisons  to  both  teachers  ana  pupils. 
There  are  in  the  State  188  school-houses, 
vslued  at  $40,871.75,  the  average  value, 
excluding  those  of  Wheeling,  being  lesa 
than  $68.  However,  the  people  show  a 
willingness  to  bear  the  burden  of  uxa- 
tion,  and  everywhere  call  for  sohool- 
houses  and  good  teachers.  Out  of  84,418 
youth,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twen- 
ty-one years,  onl^  15,972  are  enrolled 
upon  the  school -liats.  The  average  at- 
tendance is  deplorably  low,  being  lose 
than  fifty  per  oeot.    The  enperinteiuieni 
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eomplaina  of  the  inadeonata  aalartet 
gnnisd  to  teachers.  lo  Wheelinir  they 
avemire  per  month,  for  males,  $189  and 
for  females  $4S,  tnere  beinic  about  8.8 
months  in  tiie  year;  in  other  dUtrioU 
malea  receive  $84,  and  females  $22.  there 
being  on  the  averaire  only  2.7  m  the 
sefaool  year.  The  report  contains  namer- 
ooa  excellent  reoonimendations,  among 
which  are,  that  the  school-fand  be  sppor- 
tioned  upon  tiie  bssis  of  average  attend- 
aooe,  that  ilvo  normal  schooln  be  estab- 
lished, that  a  uniform  series  of  text-boolcs 
be  adopted,  and  tliat  proper  apparatus  be 
|xt>enred  for  the  scnools.  The  irreda- 
cl>le  school-fund  is  $106,122,  and  the 
Mjount  expended  during  the  last  year 
wj»  $67,860. 

ViH«nnA.^A  vigorous  effort  is  being 
Okide  for  the  removal  of  Bandolph  Macon 
Oullege,  as  the  flnanclril  condition  of  the 
lajUtntion  ia  one  of  serious  embarrass- 


Sooth  CaKouifA.— From  the  January 
Bopon  of  the  Bute  Superintendent  of 
Xineatioo  under  the  Freedmen's  Bureau 
ia  South  Carolina,  it  appean  tliat  \09 
taocbcra  were  employed  among  the  Freed- 
nen  of  that  State  in  December.  6,420 
popila  were  registered ;  the  average  at- 
tendance, 4,504.  Of  tlie  number  enrolled, 
4^9  were  readiDjr ;  8,206  studied  arith- 
metio;  1,8<6  studied  geography;  2,988 
were  writing.  86  of  the  teachers  were 
nativea ;  78  from  the  North ;  85  were  col- 
ored. Of  the  pupils,  565  wore  free  before 
the  war. 

WESTERN  STATES. 

Ilihtod. — The  whole  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  public-schools  .of  Chicsgo 
daring  December,  1865,  was  16,014,  an  in-^ 
ei^aae  of  1,296  over  the  corresponding 
iLonth  of  1864.  The  average  attendance 
hiia  increased  1,989.  Notwithstanding  the 
iatreased  attendance^  no  new  accommoda- 
tUma  have  been  provided,  and  the  schools 
are  over-crowdea,  while  many  children  arc 
unable  to  gain  admission.  The  number  of 
iwpila  to  each  teacher  averages  about  70. 

Iowa. — The  biennial  report  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Instruction  has  lust  been  nub- 
Ibbcd.  The  number  of  papilM  in  the  State 
shows  an  increase  of  7,024,  and  the  average 
aftendanoe  of  2,21.')  over  the  previous  year. 
The  number  of  teachers  is  8,820,  a  decrease 
of  285.  The  aggregate  amount  of  teach- 
•n!*  salariei*  was  $856,725,  an  increase  of 
$170,058.  There  are  4,685  school- houses 
valued  at  $2,161,568,  an  increase  of  $428,727. 
69  institutes  were  held  during  the  year, 
and  were  attended  by  upward  of  4,000 
teeohers. 

MiKNesoTA.— The  report  of  Secretary 
BIal(eley,  who  unites  with  his  duties  ss 
Secretary  of  the  State,  the  reaponaibility  of 


State  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  gives 
the  following  statistics:  The  number  of 
school  districts  is  1,824 ;  the  number  of 
children  between  live  and  twenty-one  years 
of  age  is  87,244 ;  number  of  pupils  on 
school-lists,  50,564;  average  attendance, 
82,259 ;  total  number  of  teachers,  2,008 ; 
total  amount  paid  to  teacher!*,  $124,568,  an 
increase  of  $14,588  over  the  preceding 
year:  total  number  of  school-housen,  1,112, 
of  which  22  are  stone,  12  brick,  517  frame, 
and  561  log;  ainonnt  of  money  received 
A-om  county  treasurers,  $151,917;  amount 
of  district  uxes,  $32,215:  the  irreducible 
school- fund  is  now  more  than  $1,000,000. 
and  it  is  believed  it  will  evcDtnully  equal 
$12,600,000,  as  one-eighteenth  of  the  Suite 
hij^  been  set  apart  Hero,  as  elite  where, 
the  fViends  of  eaucation  are  grieved  by  the 
indifference  to  school  privileges  mantl^ted 
by  a  large  number.  Ouly  87  per  cent,  of 
those  entitled  to  the  advantages  of  the 
schools,  are  regular  in  attendance.  Frou^ 
this  alone,  as  tne  secretary  shows,  the  State 
has  suffered  a  loss  in  money  equalling  the 
amount  of  teachers*  salaries,  Mr.  Blukeley 
finds  no  ground  for  gratitude  in  the  in- 
creased number  of  school-houses,  aa  akill- 
ful  teachers  are  leas  numerous  than  former- 
ly. Ue  urges  the  necessity  of  appointing 
an  efficient  State  Superintendent,  and 
maintains  that  nothing  else  can  render 
the  svstem  effective ;  its  buildings  are 
wretched,  its  teachers  incompetent,  its  dis- 
trict officers  are  ignorant,  imd  its  annu- 
al income  is  wastefully  applied.  ^*Poor 
schools  are  dear  at  any  price,  good  ones 
are  cheap  at  any  reasonubie  cost,  and  the 
latter  can  not  be  secured  without  close  and 
careful  supervision.*' 

— The  Normal-school  at  Winona,  under 
the  charge  of  l*rofes»or  W.  F.  Phelps,  is 
succeeding  admirably.  There  were  in 
attendance  last  vear  eighty-two  pupils. 
The  principal  holds  that  county  superin- 
tendents should  exercise  more  discrimina- 
tion in  selecting  candidates.  The  efficiency 
of  the  school  would  be  greatly  increased  if 
none  were  recommended  but  those  who 
are  well  advanced  in  their  studies  and  give 
promise  of  l>eooming  successful  teachers. 
The  soundness  of  the  principals  opinion 
will  appear  from  the  following  selections 
from  examination  papers  of  candidates  for 
admission : 

Geography. — Ist  question,  llow  do  we 
know  the  earth  is  round? 

1st  answer.  Because  it  hss  been  trav- 
ersed over,  examined,  and  found  to  be 
certainly  the  cane. 

2d  answer.  The  earth  at  a  distance  looks 
round,  alao  the  representation  of  the  globe 
is  round. 

To  this  question  there  were  sixteen  cor- 
rect answers,  twenty  seven  imperfect,  and 
twelve  total  failures. 

Arithmetic. — 8d  Question.  What  ia  a 
square  root  of  a  numoerf 

1st  answer.  The  sqiiare  root  of  a  number 
ia  a  number  multiplied  by  itaelf  three  times. 
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Sd  nifwer.'  A  namber  BMdfi{Ated  by  H- 

Seven  perftct,  «Be  imperfeot,  fl/teen 
"e«n  not  Answer.** 

Orammar.^^  question.  Oiv«  the  peat 
tense  of  the  Terb  **  to  be'*  in  two  namben 
sod  three  persons  f 

Ist  tUAwer.  I  W88,  tbon  art,  be  is. 

fd  Miewer.  I  was,  they  were. 

To  this  qoestion  there  were  fi>nr  -eorreet 
answers,  twe  ineonrect,  and  eight  replied 
•*can  not  answer.** 

The  Ie|jri«4atore  hss  passed  an  set  makinf 
anappTopriationof  $1^,000,  with  which  to 
begin  en  edifice  for  the  school.  The  biU 
passed  the  senate  nnanimonsly,  and  the 
oouse  with  but  three  dissenting  votes.  A 
lot  has  been  purchased  in  the  central  part 
of  Winona,  and  the  citizens  of  that  place 
have  subscribed  $5,0<K)  for  the  fartheranoe 
of  the  project^ 

Arkansas.— The  educational  interests  of 
this  State  are  in  a  very  hackward<condition. 
The  public  fbnd,  resulting  fVom  the  sale  of 
the  sixteenth  section  of  land  in  eaofa  geo- 
graphical township,  was  almost  entirely 
^wallowed  up  by  the  rebellion,  as  the  legia- 
Isture  passed  an  act  requiring  aohot^-oom- 
missioners  to  receive  war  bonds  in  pay- 
ment of  all  public  fund  claims.  The  pebplo 
are  willing  to  pay  good  rates  of  tuition,  but 
have  not  leamed  the  advantages  of  owning 
school  property  and  employing  permanent 
teachers.  CouHequently,  there  are  few  who 
teach  fVom  choice ;  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  business,  taking  it  up  from  neoes- 
Bity. 

Wxsooirsnr. — At  the  Methodist  CentensTy 
collection  in  the  Central  M.  £.  Church  of 
Detroit,  $4,000  were  raised  fbr  the  Garret 
Biblical  Inbdtute  of  Chicago. 

Eausas. — ^The  State  Namnal-eohool  at 
Emporia  seems  to  be  gaining  rapidly  in 
usefulness  and  public  &vor.  It  haa  been 
in  operation  one  year,  and  aixty  students 
are  in  doily  attendance.  The  present  legis- 
lature has  appropriated  $13,000  for  the 
eomiog  year ;  $10,000  are  to  be  used  in  the 
oonatruotion  of  a  suitable  building,  and  the 


reroalndar  Ibr  tkt^wrent  axpeBMt  of  Iks 
sohooL 

TORSION. 

Cuba.— The  amount  expended  on  tlM 
free-schools  last  year  was  $460,000. 

InnjLirD. — ^The  wMe  of  Protestant  Ire- 
land is  in  a  ferment  reepeoting  the  propoved 
affiliation  of  Um  leadiiifrooH«trM  vith  the 
Queon*s  University,  While  this  chaf 
would  doubtless  be  oeoefloial  to  theaeeond- 
ary  institutions  by  oanaing  then  to  elevat* 
tlieir  sundard  of  aoholamy  p,  there  is  4bd* 
^er  that  the  non  saetarian  systen,  adopted 
m  these,  would  be  overthrown.  On  Jami- 
ary  SOth,  a  deputation  of  the  Ulster  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  waited  oa 
the  lord-lieutenant,  and  presented  a  me- 
morial, which  stated  Ibroibly  the  mda 
objeotions  to  the  change.  His  exoeHecwf 
prc»mised  to  lay  the  paper  belbre  her  mi^ 
e8ly*8  government. 

Fbanox.— Six  thousand  public  libraHen 
have  been  founded  and  annexed  to  oaoi- 
mon-adioola  within  the  last  four  ysnra. 

BnyiA.— A  Calcntta  correspondent  of  lbs 
London  T&netaays:  *' Everv  year  the  nnm- 
bers  who  flock  to  the  sohoola  and  eolleg en 
of  both  the  State  and  the  missionaries,  and 
aspire  to  nniveraity  honors  increaae  aQ 
over  India,  but  'OspeciaUv  in  Bengal.  Be* 
oently  the  enormous  hall  of  the  flne  new 
post-office  at  Calootta.  built  Just  over  the 
Blaokhole,  was  crowded  with  the  univer- 
sity candidates  as  only  the  examination- 
rooms  in  China  are  filled.  There  were  one 
thousand  five  hundred  candidates  for  me- 
triculation,  at  or  above  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  four  hundred  and  forty- seven  under- 
graduatea  of  two  years*  standing  Ibr  the 
*  little  go,*  called  liere  the  finit  examinntaoa 
in  arts.  Next  week  there  will  be  one  han- 
dred  and  twenty  aspiring  Baehelom  of  Arte* 
besides  Mattters  of  Arts,  and  those  whe 
seek  professional  degreea.  But  among  the 
would-be  Baohelors,  there  is  not  a  single 
Mussulman.  The  Bengalese  everywheva 
predominate  in  the  proportion  of  four-lklUin 
of  the  whole.** 


SCIENCB  AND  THE  ARTS. 


—Lately,  M.  Paul  Berit  stated  to  the 
French  Academy  that  **  if  the  tail  of  a  rat 
be  out  off,  skinned,  and  then  inserted  un* 
der  the  skin  of  the  same  animal,  it  will 
continue  to  live  and  grow  as  before.*'  He 
has  since  made  further  experiments,  and 
has  succeeded  in  grafting  the  tails  upon 
other  rats.  The  op#ation  of  grafting  was 
auccessfol  after  the  tails  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  following  oonditiona:  L  Ex- 


posed to  the  action  of  air,  in  m  closed  tnbn, 
for  seventy-two  honrs,  at  a  temperature  of 
44'*  to  id*"  F. ;  2.  After  exposure  to  a  hn- 
mid  heat  of  18A^  F. ;  9.  Alter  exposure  te 
a  temperature  of  8«  F. ;  4.  Alter  complete 
deHiccation ;  5.  Alter  desiccation  and  es- 
posure  to  dry  heat  of  212*  F. 

— ^A  ministerial  order  has  been  Sssoed  la 
France,  that  only  utenaila  tinned  with  pa* 
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tih  nhoald  be  used  in  the  mUitarr  hos- 
pitals. M.  Jeannel  given  tke  IWWiiv 
prooese  for  detecting  smelt  aaentities  or 
lead  Id  till:  he  treate  Ave  decignunmes  of 
metal  fllings  with  an  ezoese  of  nitric  acTd, 
dilated  with  three  times  Ito  weight  of 
valer,  boBe  Ihe  mixture,  Alters,  and  then 
drope  intotiiisahition  a  crystal  of  iodide 
of  poCassimik  If  only  one  ten-thouMndth 
pan  of  leid  is  present,  the  yellow  pre^ipi- 
tata  of  ioMe  cTlead  is  formed,  which  will 

addition  of  excess  of 


—At  BeHtat  thef  have  disoovered  a  new 
way  of  laaMng  butter.  The  cream  ia  pot 
&ito  a  eleae  Itoen  beg.aBd  baried  in  th« 

Gand  al  tiM  dspth^  ex  about  a  foot  and  ft 
t  A^llM^eiia  of  tweatpr-four  houre  it 
la  taken  e«^  and  tnmd  quite  firm.  It  Sa 
than  DtBMiBgy  to  beat  it  up  with  a  little 
vater^  to  pit  rid  of  tha  buttermillt.  To 
prevent  eoy  adauxtore  of  earth,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  incfoee  the  flrst  beg  in  a  second. 
Tliia  Bietbed  ia  said  never  to  fail,  and  the 
batter  to  ba  of  a  partioalarly  fine  quality. 


frrnbs,  and  snails  becomes  inevitable  13  far 
below  the  freeain^  po'mt.  Animals  may  be 
surrounded  by  ice  witliont  being  fh>zen, 
unleHe  the  temperature  be  very  low.  M. 
Ponchet  states  that  when  an  animal  is  fh>- 
zen,  tlie  capillaries  contract  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  the  blood,  and  the 
nuclei  of  the  blood  corpuscles  escape  from 
the  envelopes,  and  beooiua  more  opaque 
than  in  a  normal  state. 

—-It  requiree  as  many  aa  1,000  tons  of 
coal  ta produce  a  circular  bioeii  of  sniline 
S4  inches  high  by  9  inches  wide :  but  this 
ia  sufficient  to  dye  800  milee  of  silk  ikbric. 


Poaehet  baa  sent  a  paper  to  the 
Aaoeh  Academy  on  the  effeeta  of  freeanfr 
antnaila.  Ha  ftnda  that  no  animal  rsaUy 
Aaasa  ia  anaosptible  of  revivification,  as 
flewii^f  diaoifaniasa  the  blood.  The  tem- 
pentovt  ai  wldek  tbe  death  of  inaeelBy 


Foasiz.  BxHAiaa  nr  lasuHiDi— Dr.  £.  P. 
Wright  recently  read  a  paper  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Iriah  Aeaden^F,  by  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  andN  himself,  on  tiie  fossil 
remsias  of  some  Ime  Batnehian  reptilee 
from  the  Irish  eoat  meaaurae.  It  was 
stated  that  these  Ibeeit  remaina  rested  on 
the  very  bottom  of  the  coal  basin  at  Css-  ' 
tieoomer,  1,850  Ctet  below  the  sea  lev^ 
The  reptilee  were  six  Batraohians;  there 
was  one  fbseil  fish  and  one  foeiei  insect. 
Pmfbsaor  Uanghton  aaid  be  had  Proftaeor 
Hoxley'e  authority  for  staling  that  tha 
coalpit  at  Castlecomer  had,  within  a  fiiw 
months,  alTonied  more  important  dliieoiN 
eriea  ttiaa  all  the  other  ooal-pits  of  £a- 
rope. 


^ 
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•■1  qtBMtioa  fflT«B  la  Marah, ' 
vkh  tha  dMitloa  of  Ika 


itsttraritbisH 


PiiaaeaoM^  Ta«  April,  186fi. 

MS.  EDlTOBr-The  Boat  eeovenient 
llraetioue  iipp—inf  approshnateiy 
the  aharsa  of  the- widow  and  dbUdraa^  as  n^ 
quired  in  the  **  curiooa  q^MStioa  in  aiiibme* 
tie*'  in  the  March  nnmbaeef  yfeaXoenary 


are:  Widow'aaluaai  V»;  eadi  child*s  share, 

In  comparing- the  datse  of  settlement  of 
diflbient  Statea^  ao  well  aa  tlie  placea 
wheia first  eettied^  aa  given  in  two  geog- 
lapbiea^  I  find  a  remarltable  dissgreement. 
I  will  give  a  ftw  examples,  presnppceing 
that  the  dillbrent  names  in  one  or  two 
enssa  ataad  lot  tha  same  pUce. 

4e80-Yorlc. 


Heine 1615— BHetot 

Vermont .........  1785— Fort  Dummer ....  I7i9— Brattleboro*. 

Horth  Carolina. . . .  1668— Albemerle 1609— Boanoke  ffiver. 

Texaa 1690— San  Antonio 169<^-]fatagarda. 

Xiehigaa 1670— Detroit 1688— Detroit; 

Wieoonahi 1668— Green  Bay I678^PnMednChleii. 

Ohio 178^-Marietta 1788— Marietta. 

Iki^Uana.... .......  1890— Tincennee 1785— ViDoennee. 

MSmooHv IT64— St  Louis ITK^-St.  Oenievew 

Iowa 1888— Bariihgton 1686 — Daboqoe; 

MinoeeoU 1846— 8t  PJiuTs 1819— Fort  SuelUng. 

^1168    laaDtego...^...  17fift^-MoBtH<tgr* 


•. »« ' 
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SCABLKTTS  INK  VENT'  conrisn  of 
•n  ordiD«7  cork,  in  which  u  iiucrted  two 
tube*,  a  Bnd  t;a,  far  the  posug*  of  Ink  ;  b, 
fortTBDt.  TJis  pan,  e,  nrvatoreceiTSBnd 
retnni  to  tlie  bottle  through  the  tub«  i, 
tha  drops  of  ink  whiah  miy  adhers  to  tha 
■poDt  alter  pouring, 
piniaui  oontrivKtics, 
Btr^atn  miy  be  poimd,  iiid,  wl 
■U7,  cat  ate  promptly,  without  the 


mnninit  down  tba  oataida  of  th*  h 
All  oierflowing  of  welle,  and  dripping  of 
luk  npoti  clat)ilng  and  furoitan,  U  thus 
sntirely  avoided. 

Tha  ooDvaDieDoe  of  thla  Inrention  wQl 

ba  raadilj  apprauiited  by  all  who  hatg  had 

of  thla  in-     axperieaca  io  fllllDg  ink-bottlea  and  waDa 

.nd  Bteadj'     In  the  old-faahioned  waj.    It  la  tlia  invm- 

tionofUr.  Sourlatt.   The  prloa  la  13  oaalfc 

It  OBD  be  >eDt  bf  mail  for  10  OMita. 


Ur.  HoMnllen,  orHew  Tork,  han  i«oent- 
I7  inTSntad  •  rENCIL-SHARPENEB', 
which  coniiata  aiinpl;  of*  flla  bolated  in  a 
box.  Ita  ohief  adTamajca  ia  to  keap  Ilia 
hand*,  deak,  end  dothea  eleui,  and  (o  gWa 
■  line  prant  to  the  peneiL 

It  will  ba  fonad  eqnaUj  uaafDl  in  tha 
MonUDf-hoiiae,  the  librar;,  uid  tha  achool. 


11  duat.    iraiilaodal 


ba  uaed,  the  file  will  take  awaj  tlia  wood 
with  aaae,  ao  that  no  knih  need  be  naad. 
It  ia  made  in  two  atjlaa,  which  Br«  tat- 
nlahod  at  Sttj  and  aereiily-ftva  eanta  aaok. 
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SHORTCOMINGS  OP  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

FROM  the  late  message  of  Governor  Fenton  it  would  appear  that  he 
largely  attributes  the  admitted  deficiency  of  the  Public  School  Sys- 
tem to  the  lack  of  capable  public  instructors,  and  he  recommends  an  in- 
crease of  normal  training-schools  to  obviate  the  difficulty.  There  is  no 
reason  why  excellence  in  a  public  instructor  should  not  be  obtained  in  the 
same  way  and  by  the  same  means  that  excellence  is  obtained  in  any  other 
trade  or  profession.  While  the  inducements  held  out  to  civil  engineers, 
lawyers,  book-keepers,  and  traffickers,  exceed  those  afforded  by  public  par- 
simony to  principals  of  schools,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  most  able 
and  energetic  of  pupils  so  instructed,  could  be  retained  in  the  ranks  of 
teachers.  The  schoolmaster  is  not  paid  with  reverence  as  the  dcrgyman, 
nor  with  fame  as  the  poet ;  and,  as  a  rule,  will  be  found  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  wealth  as  well  as  his  neighbors.  It  would  not  be  amiss  for 
the  State  authorities,  under  the  distressing  circumstances  of  which  the 
governor  complains,  to  try  the  effect  of  the  plan  instituted  by  the  French- 
man, who,  seeing  a  number  of  verbally  sympathizmg  spectators  standing 
round  a  laborer  who  was  injured  by  falling  from  a  scaffold,  stepped  up  to 
lum,  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  exclauned,  ''  Sare,  I'm  sorry  for 
you — one  dollare.''  Fearing  I  have  not  made  my  meaning  sufficiently 
plain  in  the  foregoing,  it  is  necessary  to  add,  that,  in  this  mercenary  age, 
most  men  expect  to  realize  pecuniarily  on  their  abilities  ;  and  teachers  are 
no  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Some  years  ago,  when  young  men  went  into 
business  on  speculation  in  New  York,  and  acquired  fortunes  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  a  young  son  of  Maine,  who  had  been  one  of  the  fortunate 
ones,  on  revisiting  his  home  in  the  North,  met  his  brother,  who  had  re- 
mained in  their  native  village.  /'  Sam,  is  that  you  ?"  exclaimed  the  brother. 
"  You  look  well ;  how  have  you  been  this  long  time  ?"  *'  Oh  I  I'm  all 
right,"  replied  Sam ;  "  but  what  are  you  doing  ?  you  look  rather  seedy." 
"  Me  ;  I'm  preaching."  "  What  salary  do  you  get  ?"  "  Only  two  bun- 
dled a  year."  '*  Very  poor  pay."  "  Yes,"  replied  the  brother  ;  "  but  it's 
Tcry  poor  preaching,  too."    The  moral  of  this  is,  that  the  quality  and  effi- 
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ciency  of  the  educational  corps  will  be  proportionate  to  the  sum  which 
commands  it. 

The  constant  changing  of  instructors,  especially  in  the  Primary  Depart- 
ments, is  also  a  grievous  eyU.  It  operates  painfully  on  the  feelings  of 
both  children  and  teachers.  The  little  one  of  tender  years,  fresh  from 
home,  easily  appreciates  and  rapidly  attaches  itself  to  its  first  teacher.  In 
about  six  months  these  cords  of  affection  are  seyered,  and  the  child  is  re- 
moved to  a  higher  class.  Its  distrust,  to  use  no  harsher  word,  of  its  new 
preceptor,  ranges  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  its  affection  for  its  former  instruct- 
or ;  and  by  the  young  and  thoughtless  teacher,  is  apt  to  be  reciprocated 
in  too  maoy  instances.  The  semi-annual  repetition  of  this  Indurating  pro- 
cess, hardens  the  feelings  of  the  child  and  changes  its  heart  of  flesh  into 
stone.  The  present  age  beholds  and  bewails  the  lack  of  affection  too 
often  exhibited  by  children  to  their  parents  ;  but  such  children,  when  they 
take  their  place  as  parents  of  the  third  generation,  in  spite  of  Lear's  elo* 
quent  invective,  will,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed,  be  bettcar  able  to  bear  the 
infliction. 

The  next  charge  may  be  considered  as  involved  in  the  two  former  ;  it  is, 
that  under  the  present  system,  few  teachers  look  upon  the  instruction  oi 
youth  as  their  permanent  occupation.  Of  public  instructors  now  engaged 
in  this  State,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  fully  one-fourth  will  be  em* 
ployed  in  other  occupations  before  the  next  census  is  taken.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  these  are  young  girls.  It  is  manifest  that  many  causes  will  and 
must  contribute  to  deplete  their  ranks.  As  a  general  rule,  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  admit  they  dislike  their  profession.  With  the  many,  it  if 
only  a  stop-gap  between  girlhood  and  matrimony.  Possibly  the  Primary 
Department  suffers  most  under  this  infliction.  Tender  guidance,  carefid 
supervision,  and  firm  government  should  dignify  this  department ;  a  matron 
of  mature  years  should  preside  over  it ;  and  the  emolument  attached  to 
the  position  should  be  such  as  to  command  the  permanency  of  the  occn> 
pant.     . 

The  propriety  of  congregating  masses  of  children  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes  in  numbers  ranging  from  eight  to  eighteen  hundred  is,  and  well  may 
be,  contested  by  experienced  teachers.    It  is  admitted  that  physical,  and, 
in  some  cases,  mental  or  intellectual  drilling,  can  be  accomplished  en  masse^ 
But  the  inculcation  of  morality  is  a  different  affair,  often  requiring  special 
supervision  ;  and  even  though  the  State  be  willing  that  morlility  shoald  be 
dispensed  with,  it  is  certain  that  it  would  disapprove  of  imd^rality  beifl^^ 
communicated  ;  and  it  is  questionable  if  this  be  not  the  casein  many  of 
our  public  schools.    Moral  malarias  are  far  more  subtle  than  pSnical,  and 
their  effects  are  far  more  dijficult  to  detect  and  remedy.    It  wo^d  be  un- 
wise to  trust  Rarey  himself  with  a  valuable  colt,  if  he  had  a  ponsaDd 
others  in  training  at  the  same  time.    Moral  infirmities  are  also  vf^^J 
more  varied  than  physical.    They  require  especial  and  individuar 
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ment,  difiering  in  almost  all  instances.  There  are  many  persons  capable 
of  training  an  army  of  one  or  two  thousand  children,  bnt  to  faithfally 
soperintend  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  education  of  one  or  two  hun- 
dred is  a  labor  of  Hercules.  It  may  be  asserted,  that  those  who  most 
fully  appreciate  the  duties  of  their  profession,  who  are  most  experienced 
end  most  capable,  would  be  most  ready  to  admit  their  inability  to  fulfill  all 
the  requirements  of  such  an  obligation. 

The  immediate  elective  public  supervision  at  present  existing  is  also  an 
excrescence  that  must  be  removed.  The  teacher  and  the  justice  of  the 
peace  should  be  above  the  jx^ople,  and  only  amenable  to  authorities  capa- 
ble of  adjudicating  between  themselves  and  the  public.  The  operation  of 
this  evil  element  has  disorganized  some  and  demoralized  many  of  our 
schools.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  go  into  any  village  in  the  State  satisfied 
with  its  schoolmaster,  but  you  will  be  informed  secretly  that  the  trustees 
have  obtained  him  at  a  far  lower  rate  than  he  ought  to  command.  You 
will  do  well  not  to  intimate  that  they  may  be  incompetent  judges  of  the 
mercantile  value  of  the  article — ^instructor. 

The  last  evil  I  shall  mention  is  the  evident  attempt,  ^p  the  part  of  our 
school  dignitaries  in  this  city,  to  take  the  power  of  physical,  or,  if  you 
please,  corporal  punishment  from  the  principals  of  our  public  schools. 
l%ey  would  seem  to  be  doing  their  best  to  make  the  head  of  the  school  a 
roi  fainean,  or  a  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Are  not  the  author- 
ities aware  that  what  their  preceptor  can  not  do  is  more  promptly  learned  by 
tiie  chfldren  under  his  charge  than  what  he  can  do  ?  Impotent  for  evil,  he 
wHl  also  be  impotent  for  good — a  mere  master  of  the  ceremonies,  instead 
of  an  absolute  ruler.  Dr.  Busby,  of  scholastic  fame,  was  so  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  preserving  his  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  his  pupils,  that 
when  he  exhibited  his  school  to  the  king,  he  marched  through  it  before 
him,  covered,  and  did  not  take  off  his  hat  tUl  he  went  into  his  study,  when 
he  apologized  for  his  conduct  in  the  following  words  :  "  I  pray  your  ma- 
jesty's pardon  for  this  seeming  discourtesy  ;  but  if  my  boys  knew  there  was 
a  greater  man  in  the  kingdom  than  myself,  I  could  not  rule  them  a  week." 

Oar  children,  if  this  obtains,  will  be  better  instructed  as  to  the  position 
of  their  nilcr ;  and,  perceiving  that  no  confidence  is  placed  in  his  discretion 
by  the  public,  are  not  to  be  blamed  if  they  also  decline  to  yield  him  a 
ready  obedience. 

Hie  historian  Alison  asserts  "  that  the  national  system  of  education  in- 
eakates  immorality.''  The  alarming  increase  of  juvenile  crimes  and  con-  *' 
•eqaent  committals,  in  our  larger  cities,  which,  in  some  instances,  hav^' 
advanced  two  and  even  threefold  since  1840,  would  seem  to  justify  ?*^^ 
mssertion.  Under  these  fearful  circumstances  is  a  sickly  sentunentality^^^" 
deprive  the  schoolmaster  of  one,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  only  curb  t< 
ipread  of  infectious  immorality,  by  circumscribing  his  power  of  cr^'^^J  ^7 
ehastlaement  privately  administered  7    It  is  admitted  that  childre 
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erlj  educated  rarely  or  neyer  need  such  punishment.  Bat  how  many  are 
thus  trained  ?  How  many  are  neglected  I  How  many  are  Yicioasly  -in- 
structed by  eTil  example  before  they  enter  the  doors  of  the  school-house  ! 
Rely  upon  it,  the  moral  order  of  nature  will  not  be  inyerted.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  past  ought  to  teach  us  that  punishment  in  some  form 
will  ever  overtake  crime.  If  the  parent  omits  proper  correction,  it 
dcTolves  upon  the  schoolmaster  to  apply  it :  if  he  also  be  compelled  by 
public  authority  to  neglect  and  eyade  his  duty,  the  necessary  performance 
will  only  be  transferred  from  the  ratan  and  the  school-house  to  the  locust 
and  the  prison. 


THE  POTATO. 

THE  potato  belongs  to  the  family  Solanacece,  and  is,  therefore,  closely  . 
allied  to  the  n&rcotics,  henbane,  tobacco,  and  belladonna,  as  well  as  to 
the  esculents,  e^-plant  and  tomato.      It  is  said  to  contain  nicotina, 
though  in  small  quantity,  and  principally  in  the  portions  exposed  to  the 
light. 

NATIVE   COUNTRY. 

Humboldt  maintains  that  the  native  country  of  the  potato  is  unknown, 
as  it  is  never  found  except  in  a  state  of  cultivation.  He  asserts  that  it  is 
not,  as  supposed,  indigenous  to  Peru,  he  and  M.  Bompland  having  ha> 
borized  along  the  Cordilleras  without  finding  a  single  specimen  of  it  in  the 
wild  state.  This  assertion  is  certainly  erroneous,  for  at  that  very  time 
Pavon,  author  of  the  Flora  Peruviana,  wrote  that  ''  the  solunum  tube* 
rosum  grows  wild  in  the  environs  of  Lima,  and  fourteen  leagues  from  Lima 
on  the  coast ;  and  I  myself  have  found  it  in  Chili."  Caldcleugh  brought 
from  Kio  Janeiro  two  tubers  of  the  wild  potato,  which  he  represented  as 
growing  in  great  profusion  in  ravines  near  Valparaiso,  where  it  Lb  termed 
maglia  by  the  natives,  but  it  is  not  employed  for  any  purpose.  The  plant 
is  sometimes  found  growing  wild  in  Mexico,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  by  Spanish  settlers. 

INTRODUCTION   INTO   EUROPE. 

It  is  most  likely  that  the  potato'was  introduced  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
into  Ireland,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Herriott,  one  of  Sir  "Walter's  company, 
ouis  describes  a  plant  called  "  openawk''  by  the  natives  :  ''  These  roots 
the  round,  some  as  big  as  walnuts,  others  much  larger ;  .they  grow  in  a 
wiseo  soil,  many  hanging  together  as  if  fixed  on  ropes  ;  they  are  good 
other&ither  boiled  or  roasted."  Qerard,  in  his  Herbal,  describes  it  aoca- 
more  vmder  the  name  BaJtaJta  VirginianOy  and  gives  an  excellent  figure  of 
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it :  **  It  groweth  naturally  in  America,  where  it  was  first  discovered,  as 
report  says,  by  Columbus,  since  which  time  I  have  received  roots  from 
Tiiginia,  otherwise  called  Nurembaga,  which  grow  and  prosper  in  my  gar- 
den as  in  their  country."  The  name  potato  was  evidently  given  to  it  be- 
cause of  its  resemblance  in  form  and  qualities  to  the  batata,  or  sweet 
potato,  from  which  it  was  distinguished,  until  1640  or  even  later,  as  the 
potato  of  Virginia. 

In  Ireland  the  plant  came  rapidly  into  favor  ;  but  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  France  it  was,  for  a  century,  to  be  found  only  in  flower  gardens, 
being  believed  from  its  associations  to  possess  poisonous  qualities.  In 
England  a  strong  prejudice  existed  against  using  potatoes  as  food,  because 
they  were  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible  ;  and  until  1760  they  were  not  culti- 
vated as  a  field  crop.  In  1728,  Thomas  Prentice,  a  Scotch  laborer  in 
Stirlingshire^  began  to  raise  them  for  his  own  use,  and  sold  the  surplus 
to  his  neighbors.  The  vegetable  became  very  popular,  and  Prentice 
secured  a  competency.  In  France,  the  prejudice  prevailed  until  a  time  of 
scarcity  during  the  Revolution. 

It  appears  that  the  potato  was  brought  into  Europe  at  an  earlier  period 
by  a  different  channel.  Clusius,  residing  at  Vienna,  received  it  in  1593 
firom  the  governor  of  Mons  in  Hainault,  who,  in  the  preceding  year,  had 
received  it  from  the  pope's  legate,  by  whom  it  was  called  "  tara  toufli.'' 
It  was  then  in  use  in  Italy  under  this  name  ;  but  the  legate  could  not  tell 
whether  it  came  originally  from  Spain  or  America.  In  1553  one  Peter 
Cieca  stated  that  "  in  Quito  they  have  besides  maize  a  tuberous  root 
called  papas,  which  they  eat."  Clusius  regards  this  as  the  plant  which  he 
received  from  Flanders.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  potato  was 
brought  to  Spain  at  a  very  early  period,  for  it  would  require  several  years 
to  bring  it  into  notice  there,  and  a  considerable  time  after  that  to  render 
the  Italians  so  familiar  with  it  as  to  specify  it  by  a  popular  name. 

USES   OF   THE   POTATO. 

Food.  Chemically  considered,  the  potato  is  a  most  valuable  article  of 
food.  It  contains  starch,  albumen,  and  phosphorus,  with  a  considerable 
proportion  of  salts  of  iron,  lime,  and  soda — all  the  essentials  necessary  for 
maintenance  of  animal  life.  The  nitrogenizcd,  or,  as  Liebig  terms  them, 
the  "  tissue  making''  principles,  are  the  more  important ;  and  the  worth  of 
any  substance  as  food  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  these  which  it  con- 
tains. Viewed  in  this  respect,  126  parts  of  potato  dried  at  212*^  F.  are 
equal  to  100  parts  of  wheat  flour.  It  contains  84  per  cent./6f  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  in  an  equal  weight  of  milk,*and  about  1 0  per  Cent,  when  com- 
pared with  an  equal  weight  of  beef  or  white  of  ^gg.  Six  pounds  of  boiled 
potatoes  per  diem  are  suflicient  food  for  a  healthy  man,  although,  accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  a  hearty  Irishman  eats  about  twelve  pounds. 

Starch.  Starch  may  be  prepared  from  the  potato  without  difficulty  by 
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crashing  the  tubers,  washing  the  palp,  and  straining  it  several  times 
throagh  a  fine  sieve.  The  starch,  with  soluble  substances,  passes  through, 
and,  upon  standing,  soon  falls  to  the  bottom.  The  water  should  be 
poured  off,  the  starch  well  washed  and  dried  in  a  warm  room.  When  thus 
prepared,  it  will  keep  unchanged  for  years.  This  starch  is  readily  converted 
into  dextrine  or  British  gum,  which  is  now  much  used  as  a  substitute 
for  gum  arable.  It  may  also  be  converted  into  glucose  or  grape-sugar,  by 
boiling  it  several  days  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  neutralizing  tttt 
solution  with  chalk.  The  filtered  liquid  must  be  rapidly  evaporated  to  a 
sirup,  and  then  slowly  concentrated,  when  it  affords  a  granular  sugar. 
Glucose,  thus  prepared,  usually  contains  sulphate  of  lime,  is  therefore  bit- 
ter, and  can  be  used  only  in  the  adulteration  of  the  cheaper  sugars.  It  is 
manufactured  very  largely  for  this  purpose  in  England. 

Alcohol,  In  France  potatoes  are  extensively  used  in  the  production  of 
spirits,  as  one  hundred  pounds  of  potatoes  afford  thirty  pounds  of  spirits. 
Frosted  potatoes  are  used  for  making  wine,  which  doubtless  la  quite  at 
good  as  the  tumip-jaice  guzzled  in  America  under  the  name  of  champagne. 

DISABVANTAGES  ABISIN6  FROM  GENERAL  USE  OF  THE   POTATO. 

The  proprietor  of  a  small  plat  of  land  is  able  to  procure  by  little  labor 
a  sufficiency  of  a  food  which  requires  the  aid  of  neither  the  miller  nor 
the  baker  to  render  it  edible.  He  is  consequently  independent  of  his  fel- 
lows, and- becomes  Indolent.  The  natural  event  is,  that  the  bonds  <^  sod* 
•ty  are  loosened,  and  civil  government  is  apt  to  become  merely  nominal 
The  ease  with  which  the  potato  may  be  cultivated,  its  amazing  productive* 
ness,  and  its  value  as  food  make  it  a  favorite  in  densely  populated  conn* 
tries,  and  render  it  liable  to  become  the  standard,  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  crops.  It  is  especially  subject  to  disease,  even  though  due  rotation 
be  observed ;  so  that  where,  as  in  Ireland,  it  is  the  chief  dependence  of 
the  lower  classes,  disas'troas  famines  are  at  any  time  likely  to  occur.  That 
these  are'  not  imaginary  results  is  evident  in  Southern  Ireland,  where 
potatoes  are  the  staff  of  life.  The  people  are  lawless  and  indolent,  and 
the  country  has  several  times  been  devastated  by  dreadful  famines. 

DISEASE   OF  THE   POTATO. 

J 

Of  the  many  diseases  to  which  the  potato  is  liable,  the  most  destructive 
is  the  ''gangrene^  or  rot.  This  may  be  dry,  when  the  tuber  shrivels 
and  hardens  ;  or  moist,  when  it  becomes  wet  and  offensive.  In  the  latter, 
gangrena  humida,  the  tuber  is  at  first  hard,  and  the  starcB  cells  aj^ear 
rudimentary;  but  as  the  disorgSoization  advances,  the  substance  be- 
comes watery,  and  little  globules  of  starch,  set  free,  may  be.  seen  floating 
about  in  the  fluid.  In  the  gangrena  sicca,  or  dry  rot,  the  decomposition 
usually  begins  at  the  interior,  so  that  the  potato  retains  its  form.  At  the 
diseased  spot  the  fibers  dry  up,  become  white  or  brown,  and  an  irregular 
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cayitj  fonns,  in  shape  like  the  letter  X.  Sometimes  the  gangrene  may 
begin  near  the  bark,  and  the  cavity  appear  externally.  In  some  cases  of 
diy  rot  the  tuber  became  as  hard  as  wood,  and  was  sosceptible  of  high 
polish. 

,  Causes.  Yarioos  caases  have  been  assigned  for  this  disease  ;  excessive 
moisture,  great  cold  or  heat,  excess  or  deBciency  of  light,  electricity,  and 
the  influence  of  the  east  wind.  Iligh  temperature  and  excessive  moisture 
may  induce  gangrene,  and  they  do  materially  advance  it  when  once  begun  ; 
but  they  can  have  no  extended  influence,  for  the  disease'  occurs  in  dry  and 
cold  soils.  Manures  have  been  mentioned  as  probable  causes.  Doubt- 
less, these,  with  their  stimulating  action,  are  injurious,  but  they  only  render 
the  plant  succulent  and  cellular.  Rotten  potatoes  invariably  nourish  fungi, 
which  were  consequently  regarded  by  many  as  the  source  of  disease.  This 
hypothesis  is  improbable.  All  decaying  matter  is  thus  marked,  but  the 
fei^  never  appear  until  decomposition  has  set  in.  Smee  frequently 
attempted  to  innoculate  sound  potatoes  with  them,  but  always  failed. 
Fungi,  therefore,  have  no  share  in  producing  or  advancing  the  disease. 

The  true  nature  of  the  disease  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Alfred  Smee, 
who  ascertained  that  it  is  caused  by  an  insect  which  he  terms  the  aphis 
vastator.     The  fecundity  of  this  creature  is  almost  incredible,      llea- 
mnr  has  proved  that  in  Ave  generations  one  aphis  may  be  the  progenitor 
of  5,904,900,000  descendants,  and  there  are  about  twenty  generations  per 
annum.    One  female  may  produce  young  for  nine  generations  without  con- 
tact with  the  male.     The  aphis  first  attacks  some  large  and  nearly  ex- 
hausted lea,f,  where  the  amount  of  water  expired  is  not  great,  and  passes 
thence  to  others  until  the  foliage  is  totally  destroyed.     There  being  no 
longer  a  digestive  apparatus,  the  sap  ceases  to  form,  but  the  roots  con- 
tinue their  absorbing  action  ;  the  cells  become  distended,  water  exudes 
from  the  collar,  and  decomposition  sets  in.    The  life  of  the  destroyer  does 
x^ot  terminate  with  that  of  the  plant.    When  nourishment  is  no  longer 
afforded,  the  insect  assumes  the  pupa  state,  from  which  it  soon  emerges 
^tb  wings.     In  this  condition  it  moves  in  great  multitudes  from  place 
^  place,  dcstroymg  in  its  path  the  beet,  turnip,  and  spinach  crops. 

Bemedies,  In  ordinary  seasons,  the  aphis  is  repressed  by  lady-bugs  and 
"^he  soft-billed  birds  ;  but  these  are  insufficient  where  the  insect  appears 
Sn  vast  numl>crs,  and  resort  to  artificial  remedies  is  necessary.     The  aphis 
%  easily  drowned ;  and  some  have,  therefore,  recommended  syringing  the 
plant  with  water  ;  but  this  is  useless,  for  the  insect  is  always  found  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaf,  and  besides  can  not  be  washed  off,  as  it  is  so  firmly 
attached  by  its  suctorial  apparatus  as  to  be  unable  to  move  itself  for  sev- 
eral seconds  after  being  disturbed.    Quicklime  has  been  found  to  destroy 
the  animal  immediately ;  and  Smee  says  that  many  have  succeeded  in 
arrestmg  the  rot  by  sprinkling  this  substance  over  the  leaves,    ^his  is 
cheap  and  of  easy  application,  and  is  well  worthy  of  thorougytest  by 
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agricnltarists.  As  dacklings  deyonr  this  aphis  greedily,  it  might  be  weD 
to  rear  these  in  large  nambers  when  the  disease  is  expected.  Stringent 
laws  should  be  enacted  for  the  protection  of  soft-billed  birds.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  contagion  ;  and  snch  crops  as  the  beet  and  tar- 
nip,  which  are  equally  liable  to  attacks  by  the  aphis,  should  not  be  plant- 
ed in  or  near  potato  lots.  Early  varieties  are  less  likely  to  be  affected 
than  the  later,  as  the  vastator  seldom  appears  in  force  -before  Joly  oi 
August. 

In  1848,  Dr.  E^otsch,  keeper  of  the  Royal  Herbarium  at  Berlin,  offered 
the  following  plan  for  preventing  the  disease :  "  In  the  fifth,  sixth,  <n 
seventh  week  after  setting  out  the  tubers,  and  in  the  fourth  or  fifkb 
week  after  planting  germs  furnished  with  roots,  or  at  times  when  tlM 
plants  are  at  a  height  of  from  six  to  nine  inches  above  the  soil,  pinch 
off  the  extreme  points  of  the  branches  or  twigs  to  the  extent  of  one-hali 
inch  downward,  and  repeat  this  on  every  branch  or  twig  on  the  tenth  oi 
eleventh  week,  no  matter  at  what  time  Qf  day."  The  operation  of  tldi 
plan  is  easily  seen.  By  clipping  the  ends  of  the  twigs  the  leaves  are  kepi 
in  a  healthy  state  and  do  not  become  exhausted.  The  aphis  can  not  b^^ 
on  an  active  leaf,  as  the  water  expired  would  drown  it.  The  expedient  d 
clipping,  therefore,  affords  considerable  protection,  although  its  snooea 
did  not  equal  the  expectations  of  Dr.  Elotsch.  However,  it  requirei 
more  labor  than  is  repaid  by  the  crop,  and  consequently  is  no  longer 
ployed. 


A  PLEA  FOR  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION.* 

"  SALUS  POPULI,  SUPREMA  LEX." 

IT  is  now,  perhaps,  universally  admitted  that  every  human  being  has  an 
inalienable  right  to  as  much  education  as  shall  make  him  a  good  cit- 
fen,  and  virtuous  member  of  society."   It  is  also  generally  acknowledged 
it  is  the  duty  and  interest  of  society  to  provide  for  this  ;  and  the 
humane  and  enlightened  spirit  of  the  present  day  is  becoming  more 
Lore  satisfied  that  as  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  it  is  a  wise  and 
>licy  to  institute  measures  to  prevent  (or  at  least  to  reduce  to  the 
i)  the  formation  of  a  criminal  class,  rather  than  afterwards  at 
severe  and  repressive  measures,  to  exth*pate  its  hydra  heads, 
lucational  reformers  have  heretofore  been  too  apt  to  rest  sat 
^the  assumption  that  the  means  of  education  being  provided, 
done ;  that  the  school  being  accessible  to  the  child,  the 

»m  a  paper  read  before  the  Scottish  Central  Association  of  Scliool* 
kby  John  Maoturk,  Esq. 
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diQd  shonld  necessarily  be  educated.    Accordingly,  schools  have  been 
moltiplied  to  a  great  extent — ^in  some  localities  quite  beyond  their  require- 
ments.   There  are,  perhaps,  very  few  places  in  this  country  destitute  of 
the  means  of  education.    But  notwithstanding  the  vast  array  of  educa- 
tional appliances  thus  provided,  there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  fact  that 
oier  the  whole  country,  more  especially  in  crowded  city  populations,  and 
the  great  centres  of  industry,  great  masses  are  growing  up  in  ignorance 
and  vice,  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  unamenable  to  the  school  influences 
trcmnd  them.*    In  addition  to  the  ignorance,  fipathy,  'poverty,  and  vice  of 
the  parents,  there  is  the  great  temptation  (more  powerful  than  any)  to 
torn  the  child's  labor  to  account  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  thus 
keep  or  remove  him  from  school  instruction.    As  a  general  rule,  it  is  not 
inability  to  pay  the  school-fee  that  weighs  with  the  parent,  but  the  desire 
to  profit  from  his  child's  earnings.    There  is  no  inherent  virtue  in  stone 
wd  lune  to  attract  scholars,  though  enhanced  with  all  the  best  appliances 
and  means  of  education.     Moral  suasion  has  been  the  favorite,  and  for- 
merlj  a  rather  successful  instrument  in  bringing  scholars  to  school.     But 
in  these  days  of  great  demand  for  juvenile  labor,  it  has  but  little  weight, 
and  other  expedients  of  a  more  questionable  character  have  been  resorted 
to.    In  the  presence  of  the  vast  amount  of  ignorance  and  consequent 
^  in  the  country,  so  distinctly  brought  out  by  statistics  and  reports  in- 
oomerable,  various  schemes  have  been  set  on  foot  to  check  this  ever-swell 
^  tide.    Ragged  schools.  Sabbath  schools,  evening  schools,  reformatories, 
^e  factory  act,  and  many  other  agencies  have  now  been  in  active  and 
*BaIoos  co-operation  with  the  ordinary  machinery  of  education,  long 
^ough  to  test  their  respective  and  united  powers.    But,  notwithstanding, 
*^it  success,  at  best,  has  been  only  partial ;  and  even  their  most  sanguine 
•^^ocatcs  and  supporters  confess  their  inadequacy,  even  miitedly,  to  cope 
^tlx  the  juvenile  ignorance  and  depravity  around. 

^I^here  can  be  no  doubt  that,  theoretically,  the  best  security  for  the  suf- 
'^^i^nt  education  of  every  child  will  be  found  in  the  conviction  of  the 
l^^^nt  of  the  inestimable  value  of  that  education,  and  the  resolution  to 
'^J^Ve  every  sacriice  necessary  for  its  attainment.  But  such  a  happy  con- 
*^ion,  universally,  can  only,  I  fear,  be  found  in  Utopia,  or  at  the  millen- 
^Oru  J  meantime,  we  must  take  human  nature  as  we  find  it. 

T?he  country  has  been  slow  to  broach,  much  more  to  sanction,  any  plan 

^^   «  compulsory  nature,  until  all  the  expedients  had  been  tried  that  could 

"^     considered  feasible.      At  last,  every  other  plan  having  apparently 

failed  to  secure  the  desired  results,  men's  minds  are  falling  back  upon 

^*a.t  plan  which,  by  a  harsh  name,  is  called  "  compulsory  education,"  and 

^^ich,  though  present  to  many  minds,  they  did  not  like  to  name.    The 

P^^^ple  of  this  country  are  jealous,  and  justly  so,  of  their  rights  and  liber- 

^^«,  and  will  endure  no  infringement  of  the  privileges  of  even  the  meanest 

^f  the  subjects.    Among  these,  the  right  of  the  parent  over  the  child  is  a 
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sacred  right,  and  ought  to  be  jealously  guarded.  We  saw  continental 
despots  creating  great  systems  of  public  instruction  co-extensive  with 
their  dominions,  and  compelling  every  child  to  come  in  and  be  instructed  ; 
and  we  took  the  alarm,  and  inwardly  resolved  that  no  man,  be  he  king  or 
kaiser,  should  ever  deprive  a  free-born  Briton  of  the  privilege  of  bringing 
up  his  child,  if  he  chose,  in  glorious  ignorance.  We  imagined  it  was  a 
sort  of  kindness  indulged  in  only  by  a  "  patcrnaF  government,  forgetting 
that  it  has  been  equally  the  favorite  of  the  free  Cantons  of  Switzerland 
and  the  jealous  democracy  of  New  England.  The  sturdy  Bnritan  fathers, 
who  shivered  tyranny  in  the  Old  World,  and  fled  for  freedom  to  the  wilds 
of  the  New,  had  no  such  sentunental  weakness  about  "  the  liberty  of  the 
subject."  "  The  liberty  of  the  subject''  is  a  fine  phrase  ;  but  what,  in 
this  country,  does  it  signify  ?  A  human  being,  in  civilized  society,  forfeits 
many  of  those  privileges  and  liberties  which  he  ei^joyed  in  a  state  of 
nature.    He  is  no  longer 

"  Free  as  when  nature  first  made  man, 
And  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran." 

Society  has  claims  upon  the  individual  as  much  as  the  individual  upon 
society ;  and  it  is  always  a  nice  problem  how  best  to  secure  individual 
liberty,  and  reconcile  it  with  the  rightful  demands  of  the  body  politic. 
But  in  the  matter  of  education,  the  interests  of  the  individual  and  those  of 
society  perfectly  harmonize.  As  every  rational  being  is  endowed  by  his 
Maker  with  powers  of  mind  and  faculties  of  soul  capable  of  indefinite  im- 
provement, and,  according  as  these  powers  are  neglected  or  improved, 
with  a  mighty  destiny  before  him  for  good  or  for  evil,  it  does  violence  to 
the  moral  nature,  and  thwarts  the  high  behests  of  Providence,  to  refuse 
to  a  smgle  child  the  means  of  culture  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good 
of  humanity.  Education  is  the  inalienable  birthright  of  every  rational 
creature.  A  sound  and  enlightened  education  is  now  acknowledged  to  be 
as  important  to  the.welfare  of  society,  as  to  that  of  the  individual ;  and  so- 
ciety sins  against  its  dearest  interests  when,  from  false  sentiment,  or  timid 
counsels,  or  narrow  and  sordid  views,  or  stolid  indifference,  it  permits  any 
of  its  members,  even  the  meanest,  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  licentioos- 
ness.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  desire  the  State  to  assume  the  functions  of 
the  parent — that  were  a  great  evil  in  itself — except  where  the  parent, 
through  ignorance,  or  wilfulness,  or  incapacity,  refuses  to  do  that  duty 
which  enlightened  reason  and  public  opinion  declare  to  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  both  child  and  State.  But  it  is  false  policy,  and  as  injurious 
as  it  is  false,  to  defer  to  the  ignorance,  or  caprice,  or  selfishness  of  the 
multitude  in  a  matter  so  vital.  Let  them  cry  out  about  "  the  liberty  of 
the  subject," — 

"  License  they  mean,  when  they  cry  liberty." 

Is  the  prevention  of  crime  a  greater  infringement  of  liberty  than  its  pun- 
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ishvs^nt  t  The  liberty  to  remain  ignorant  may  well  rank  with  the  liberty 
to  starve.  '*  Liberty,  I  am  told,  is  a  divine  thing/'  says  Carlyle.  "  Lib- 
erty, when  it  becomes  the  liberty  to  die  by  starvation,  is  not  so  di* 
Tine  I  Liberty  requires  new  definitions."  "  I  think  it  is  a  totally  mis- 
taken idea  of  liberty,"  says  Dr.  Cairns,  of  Berwick,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  royal  commission  on  this  point,  ''  to  leave  every  thing  to  the  lawless- 
ness of  the  least  instructed  class  of  parents  of  a  country."  The  Latin 
adage  well  expresses  it — ^'Salus  populi,  suprema  lex."  Besides,  educa- 
tion, apart  from  the  religious  element,  does  not  lie  within  the  domains 
of  conscience ;  and  as  no  one  seeks  to  obtrude  that  element  upon  any, 
we  intermeddle  with  no  conscientious  convictions,  and  there  is  no  in- 
fringement of  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience. 

In  sanitary  matters,  we  take  care  that  no  man  shall  do  as  he  pleases,  if 
that  pleasure  seems  likely  to  injure  his  neighbor's  health,  and  no  one  then 
talks  of  infringing  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  and  as  little  ought  we  to 
allow  our  neighbor  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  crime,  to  become  both  a 
moral  and  material  pest  to  society  around  him,  not  only  to  promote,  but 
perpetuate  crime.  We  have  compulsion  as  to  vaccination,  as  well  as  to  the 
registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  and  in  all  these  cases  without 
complaint,  and  with  the  happiest  results.  Why  not,  then,  also  in  relation 
to  edocatlon?  As  has  been  well  remarked,  **  It  would  benefit  the  careless 
and  now  uncared  for,  while  it  would  not  affect  the  thoughtful,  who  al- 
ready discharge  their  duty  ;  just  as  sanitary  regulations  bear  only  on  the 
negligent,  without  annoying  the  already  cleanly  and  the  provident." 

Bat  after  all,  I  do  think  the  cry  about  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  as 
affected  by  compulsory  education,  is  more  a  fanciful  bugbear  of  theorizing 
and  speculative  educationists,  than  of  the  working  classes  themselves.  I 
believe  the  decent  portion  of  them,  at  least,  would  hail  it  as  a  boon,  and 
the  only  cure  for  existing  evils  ;  as  a  protection  to  themselves  against  the 
temptation  to  sell  their  children  too  early  to  toil ;  as  a  protection  to  them 
against  the  expense  of  maintaining  those  whom  ignorance  and  vice  have 
bronght  to  poverty ;  and  as  a  real  blessing  thrust  upon  their  worthless 
neighbors.  I  hope  we  are  now  about  to  realize  the  noble,  yet  simple 
policy  of  John  Knox,  whose  sagacity  and  largeness  of  view,  as  regards 
education,  is  every  year  becoming  more  apparent,  so  that  even  our  at- 
tempted reforms  are  merely  extensions  or  adaptations  of  his  principles. 
And  in  the  matter  of  compulsory  education,  he  was  far  before  us.  His 
**  First  Book  of  Discipline"  provides  not  only  "  that  every  several  kirke 
hare  ane  schulemaister  appointed  able  to  teach  grammar  and  the  Latin 
tongae,"  but  it  also  enjoins  that "  provision  be  made  for  attendance  of 
those  that  be  poor  ;  for  this  must  be  carefully  provided  j  that  no  father^ 
cf  what  estate  or  condition  thai  ever  he  may  be^  use  his  children  at  his 
awn  fantasie,  especially  in  their  youthhead,  but  all  must  be  compelled 
to  bring  up  their  children  in  learning  and  virtue.^^    Compulsory  at- 
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tendance  seemed  to  him  the  necessary  corollary  to  a  national  system  cf 
edacation  sach  as  he  contemplated,  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the 
country.  And  now  that  it  is  in  earnest  proposed  to  make  adequate  pro- 
vision for  every  child  in  the  land,  I  hope  it  will  be  established,  as  a  neces- 
sary sequel,  that  every  child  shall  take  advantage  of  the  education  thus 
provided.  As  long  as  it  could  not  be  proved  that  the  school  was  acces- 
sible to  every  child,  it  might  be  argued  as  cruel  or  inconsistent  to  require 
or  expect  every  child  to  be  sufficiently  taught,  and  to  inflict  {)enalties  in 
case  of  failure.  But  when  the  school  is,  so  to  speak,  bronght  to  every 
child's  door,  it  seems  to  me  most  illogical  and  unwise  not  to  insist  upon 
every  child  taking  the  full  benefit  of  it.  If  the  country  is  to  be  compelled 
to  build  schools,  are  the  youth  of  the  country  not  to  be  compelled  to 
frequent  them  ?  If  there  is  compulsion  on  the  one  hand,  why  should 
there  be  no  compulsion  on  the  other?  It  would  be  ereqting  a  large, 
cumbrous,  and  costly  machinery,  well  manned  and  well  equipped,  and  yet 
never  caring  to  see  that  the  pabulum  upon  which  it  is  to  operate  is  really 
bronght  within  its  sweep.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  our  great  national  ma- 
chine not  only  works  well,  but  that  all  the  available  raw  material  of  the 
country  comes  in  for  its  due  amount  of  elaboration  and  culture. 

Adam  Smith  says,  "  The  State  should  take  means  for  imposing  edu- 
cation on  children ;''  and  he  proposed  that  no  person  should  be  allowed  to 
open  a  shop,  or  become  a  member  of  a  corporate  body  in  a  town,  unless 
he  could  read  and  writf>.  So  convinced  was  this  eminent  philosopher  that 
knowledge  promotes  the  true  "  wealth  of  nations,"  and  that  ignorance  iB 
the  ruin  aid  reproach  of  any  state  I  And  if  the  people  of  this  country 
are  to  be  admitted  to  a  still  larger  share  of  political  power,  still  more 
urgent  are  the  reasons  for  anxiety  to  qualify  them  by  increased  intelU- 
gence  for  the  right  exercise  of  their  privileges. 

While  several  of  the  most  enlightened  of  foreign  nations  (including 
most  of  the  States  of  Europe)  have  adopted  the  principles  thus  recom- 
mended, "  and  compel  their  children  to  be  brought  up  in  learning  and 
virtue,"  this  country  has  never  yet  reached  "  the  height  of  this  great 
argument."  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  any  account  of  the  dif- 
ferently modified  forms  of  compulsory  education  adopted  by  these  several 
States.  I  would  certainly  most  earnestly  deprecate  the  idea  of  Prussian- 
izing our  schools,  or,  indeed,  any  direct  form  of  compulsion.  I  would,  of 
all  others,  prefer  that  indirect  form  of  it,  which  is  termed  an  educational 
test,  I  would  like  to  see  the  principles  of  the  factory  act  extended  to  all 
industrial  employments  whatever,  in  the  field  as  well  as  the  public  work, 
so  that  no  employer  of  labor, — the  small  tradesman  as  well  as  the  large 
capitalist, — should,  under  a  penalty,  receive  into  any  stated  and  regular 
employment  any  child,  without  restriction  of  age,  who  did  not  produco, 
from  a  duly  registered  or  certified  teacher,  or  other  accredited  authority, 
a  certificate  that  the  child's  attainments  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
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metic  were  sach  as  would  really  be  serviceable  to  him  in  after-life.  Di- 
rect compulsion  would  be  harsh  and  arbitrary  ;  and  sure  to  be  unpopular, 
would  require  a  cumbrous  and  expeusiYe  machinery,  and  would  rob  the 
parent  of  bis  sense  of  responsibility.  The  indirect  method  would  act  as  a 
check  by  a  Tcry  simple  machinery,  and  would,  from  the  consequences  of 
neglect,  teach  the  parent  forethought,  and  the  necessity  of  selfnlenial.  I 
would  have  no  restriction  as  to  age.  I  would  lay  down  the  broad  prin- 
ciple, that  no  matter  what  may  be  the  age,  unless  the  child  be  sufficiently 
educated,  he  has  not  received  the  necessary  quahQcation  to  be  merged  in 
the  general  population  as  a  responsible  member  of  society,  and  entitled  to 
lE  its  rights  and  privileges.'*'  His  admission  might  endanger  the  moral 
health  of  his  associates  :  let  him  perform  quarantine  till  he  is  pronounced 
free  from  the  taint  of  ignorance.  If  you  fix  an  age,  you  impose  undue 
restrictions  and  disabilities  on  those  who  are  qualified  before  the  legal  age, 
and  thus  punish  and  discourage  the  provident  parent  who  has  early 
and  carefully  seen  to  his  child's  schooling.  If  you  fix  an  age,  there  ore  a 
thousand  ways  in  which  a  selfish  parent  can  employ  his  child  at  remnner 
ative  work,  and  yet  not  in  regular  and  stated  occupation,  by  which  the 
allotted  school-years  may  be  trifled  or  wasted  ;  and  when  he  has  reached 
the  legal  age  you  can  not  deny  him  work,  however  ill-instructed.  It  may 
80  happen,  indeed,  that  he  will  never,  from  incapacity,  acquire  the  min- 
imum amount  of  school  attainment.  But  just  as  in  the  vaccination  act, 
certificates  of  insusceptibility  are  admitted,  so,  when  requisite,  let  there  be 
certificates  of  non-susceptibility  of  learning. 

It  is  of  paramount  importance  to  see  that  the  child  can  do  what  he 
jffofesses  with  ease  and  accuracy.  Reading  and  writing  are  merely  arts 
and  means  to  an  end — that  end,  moral  and  intellectual  culture ;  and  if 
tLese  are  not  acquu*ed  to  sued  a  degree  as  to  be  used  with  ease,  they  will 
ncTcr  be  used  with  pleasure  ;  and  unless  the  taste  for  mental  improvement 
has  been  originated  and  quickened  by  school,  or  other  influences,  these 
l:ey8  of  knowledge  will  soon  rust  from  disuse,  and  become  as  profitless  to 
their  possessor  as  if  they  had  never  been  his.  A  little  knowledge  may 
not,  as  the  poet  says,  be  a  dangerous  thing  ;  but,  assuredly,  only  a  little 
reading,  and  a  little  writing,  are  about  as  good  as  none  at  all.  Let  the 
standard  be  ever  so  low,  it  must  be  thorough. 

I  do  not  suppose  the  plan  I  have  suggested  would  not  require  modifica- 
tion in  details,  in  actually  working  it.  I  am  anxious  only  for  the  recogni- 
tion and  application  of  the  principle.  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  fancy 
it  would  reach  every  case,  and  leave  no  child's  moral  and  intellectual  nature 
ancared  for.  There  would  still  be  ample  room  for  the  utmost  exercise  of 
charity  and  benevolence.  The  pauper's  child  would,  of  course,  as  at 
present,  be  cared  for  by  law  ;  the  willing,  but  needy  parent,  not  a  pauper, 

*  The  law  in  Sweden  oonsiden  a  man  a  minor  anless  he  can  read  aud  write. 
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shoald  have  provision  made  for  his  case  by  the  local  aathorities  ;  reform- 
atories wonld  still  be  needed, — although  in  diminished  numbers, — for  the 
reclamation  of  the  vicious,  and  ragged  schools  for  the  destitute  and  oat- 
cast.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  with  such  appliances  zealously 
and  faithfully  used,  prosperity  and  virtue  will  more  abound,  and  ignorance, 
with  her  ignoble  brood  of  poverty,  and  sloth,  and  crime,  will  "  hide  their 
diminished  heads."  And  surely  it  were  peculiarly  worthy  of  a  great  and 
free  country  thus  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  are  ready  to 
"  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge.'^  We  provide  for  the  wants  of  their  phys- 
ical life  ;  let  us  minister  with  unstinted  hand  to  the  wants  of  then*  higher 
nature.  We  boast  of  our  wealth  and  material  greatness  ;  let  us  care  much 
more  for  intellectual  and  moral  worth.  So  shall  we  enhance  the  value  of 
all  our  other  possessions,  and  rise  high  in  the  scale  of  nations  in  the  real- 
ization of  all  that  truly  constitutes  a  nation  great.  By  our  tender  solici- 
tude for  the  wisdom,  the  piety,  and  the  virtue  of  our  sons  and  danghters, 
we  shall  swell  the  tide  of  patriotism  from  age  to  age,  by  adding  yet 
another  to  the  many  blessings  Britain  has  bequeathed  to  her  children. 
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in. 

10.   Wheelings. 

WHEELING  changes  the  A'ont  of  a  line  of  men  to  a  position  at 
right  angles  with  its  present  one.  It  is  precisely  like  the  motion  of 
the  spoke  of  a  wheel.  There  are  two  kinds  of  wheels, — the  wheel  at  a  halt^ 
or  on  a  **  fixed  pivot  f  and  the  wheel  on  the  march,  or  on  a  **  movable 
pivot."  If  the  wheel  is  to  the  right,  the  man  on  the  right,  or  nearest  to 
the  hiib  of  the  wheel,  is  called  the  pivot ;  if  to  the  left,  the  left-hand  mam 
In  the  first  kind  of  wheel,  the  pivot  is  at  the  hub  or  center  of  the  circle, 
and  marks  time  in  his  place  (in  squad-drill),  and  slowly  turns,  regulating  by 
the  man  on  the  opposite  flank.  This  latter  takes  the  full  step  and  marches 
in  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  the  radius  of  which  is  the  front  of  the 
squad.  The  men  between  the  two  flanks  take  longer  or  shorter  steps,  as 
they  are  further  from  or  nearer  to  the  pivot. 

The  wheel  may  be  broken  in  two  ways  :  the  men  at  the  pivot,  or 
between  that  and  the  marching  flank,  may  step  too  long,  and  so  get  around 
l)efore  the  latter ;  and  the  men  away  from  the  pivot  may  describe  too 
large  circles,  which  will  separate  them  from  the  pivot.  The  guide,  there- 
fore, is  double,  and  the  rule  is,  "  Do  not  ^  ahead  of  the  left  gmde  (in  » 
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right  wheel),  nor  lose  the  touch  of  the  elbows  toward  the  right.''  In 
other  words,  the  spoke  must  neither  bend  nor  stretch. 

In  the  second  kind  of  wheel,  the  center  is  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
piTot-man,  who,  instead  of  marking  time  and  turning,  takes  a  third  of  the 
usual  step.  Take  away  two  or  three  men  from  the  pivot  flank  of  a  wheel 
from  a  halt ;  and  yon  have  this  sort  of  wheel  But  the  guide  is  entirely 
toward  the  outer  flank. 

The  commands  for  the  two  wheels  are,  "  By  squad,  right  wheel 

ICABCH,"  and,  "  Bight  wheel march.''    When  the  squad  has  wheeled 

far  enough,  usually  a  quarter-circle,  the  order  is,  "  Squad  -  -  •  -  halt,"  or, 

"  Forward march." 

11.  Double  Quick. 

We  have  learned  to  march  in  common  and  quick  time  ;  in  double-quick 
time,  the  walk  becomes  a  trot.  To  teach  the  principles  of  this  step,  the 
movement  of  the  legs  is  first  taught,  standing  stilL    The  order  is, ''  DouUe- 

quick  step march."    At  the  first  part  the  clenched  hands  are  placed 

at  the  sides,  above  the  hips,  nails  toward  the  body.  At  the  word 
"  icarch"  the  left  foot  is  lifted  straight  up,  the  knee  being  bent,  and  im- 
mediately replac<Hl ;  the  right  foot  executes  the  same,  and  this  motion  is 
Gontinaed,  slowly  at  first,  the  instructor  indicating  the  time,  and  gradually 
quickening  till  the  movement  is  so  rapid  that  the  weight  is  thrown  from 
one  foot  to  the  other  in  a  sort  of  gentle  trot.  This,  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  steps  per  minute,  is  marking  double-quick  time. 

To  march  oflf  in  double-quick  time,  the  command  is, "  Forward — double- 

quick march  ;"  the  squad  steps  oflf  at  double-quick  time  with  the  left 

foot,  taking  a  thirty-inch  step.  The  hands  are  aluxiys  raised  at  the  word 
*^  doMe-quickP  To  execute  any  maneuver  in  double-quick  time,  insert 
the  word  ^double-quick''^  just  before  **  march  ;"  e.  g. :  ^^  By  file  right — 

doMe-quick march."     To  pass  from  quick  to  double-quick   time, 

command  simply^  ^  Double-quick march,"  the  last  word  with   the 

i^t  foot.    To  pass  again  to  quick,  •'  Quick-time march." 

The  double-quick  movements  are  very  showy,  very  useful  at  times,  and 

terj  good  exercise.    The  body  must  be  kept  erect,  the  shoulders  back,  and 

the  mouth  shut. 

12.  The  Salute,  etc. 

The  military  salute  is  executed  in  three  motions,  which  should  be  taught 
one  at  a  time.  The  first  motion  is,  to  raise  the  right  arm,  bending  it  with 
a  flourish  till  the  two  first  fingers  touch  the  side  of  the  cap-front,  ])a1m 
to  the  front,  elbow  as  high  as  the  wrist :  the  second,  to  straighten  out 
the  arm  horizontally,  and  briskly  :  the  third,  to  drop  it  by  the  side.  At 
the  command,  "  Squad  -  •  -  -  salute,"  these  three  motions  are  executed  in 
quick-time.  At  first  the  pupil  should  be  made  to  count  *'  one,  two,  three,^^ 
m  time  with  the  motions.  When  standing  in  line,  the  arm  is  carried  back 
a  little,  80  as  to  pass  behind  the  next  boy  on  the  right. 
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In  a  school  which  is  at  all  military  in  its  character,  the  salute  should  be 
required  on  all  proper  occasions. 

Besides  the  "  rest"  already  given,  we  have  "  In  place rest,"  and 

"  Parade rest."    The  former  allows  the  body  to  be  moved,  and.  does 

not  forbid  speaking,  Ibut  requires  one  foot  (it  is  best  to  say  the  left,  for 
uniformity)  to  be  kept  wholly,  both  heel  and  toe,  in  its  place.  "  Parade 
resV^  is  merely  a  more  easy  position  than  attention,  but  must  be  preserved 
with  equal  steadiness.  The  right  foot  is  carried  back  six  inches,  the  toe  . 
not  being  turned  any  further  out,  and  the  left  hand  is  elapsed  over  the 
right  wrist.  To  come  back  to  attention  from  aay  position  of  rest,  the 
order  is,  "  Attention squad." 

Company  Drill. 

The  squads,  having  practiced  the  elementary  drill,  are  formed  into  a 
regularly  organized  company.  New  officers  are  now  to  be  appointed,  and 
the  old  ones  taught  their  places  in  the  company.  We  must  have  a  cap- 
tain ;  and  if  we  have  twenty-four  or  more  rank  and  file,  a  lieutentant.  For 
a  still  larger  company,  one  first  and  one  second  lieutenant.  We  most  have 
a  first  and  second  sergeant,  as  right  and  left  guides,  and  four  corporals,  to 
mark  the  division  of  platoons. 

The  company  is  always  supposed  either  to  be  in  line — that  is,  to  have 
other  companies  on  its  right  and  left ;  or  in  column — that  is,  to  have  other 
companies  before  and  behind,  parallel  with  it. 

In  column,  the  guides  are  posted  as  in  squad-drill ;  and  the  captain  \& 
two  paces  in  front  of  the  center  and  facing  the  same  way  as  the  companj. 
The  lieutenant  is  two  paces  from  the  rear  of  the  company,  near  the  left. 

In  line,  the  only  difference  is,  that  the  captain  is  on  the  right  of  the  com- 
pany in  the  front  rank  ;  the  first  sergeant  fall's  back  into  the  rear  rank. 

The  company  is  always  formed  in  two  ranks.  The  old  rule  for  the  dis- 
tance between  the  ranks  was  "  thirteen  inches  from  breast  to  back,"  but 
the  distance  of  a  pace,  adopted  by  Morris  from  the  English  driU,  is  prefer- 
able, because  it  does  not  require  the  lock-step.  The  tallest  corporal  is  on 
the  right ;  the  two  next  in  height  together  in  the  center,  and  the  shortest 
on  the  left ;  all  in  the  front  rank.  The  tallest  private  is  behind  the  tallest 
corporal ;  the  second  private  in  the  front  rank  on  the  left  of  that  corporal ; 
the  third  behind  the  second,  and  so  on  alternately.  If  there  is  an  odd 
man,  he  should  be  the  third  from  the  left. 

The  company  falls  in  at  first  in  one  rank.  The  corporals  place  them* 
self  as  above,  the  two  center  ones  as  near  as  possible  to  the  center,  leav- 
ing one  man  between  them.    To  form  in  two  ranks,  the  first  sergeant 

commands,  "/n  two  ranks  form  company— company,  right pack 

MARCH."    At  the  word,  "  Face,"  all  face  except  the  tallest  corporal, 

who  stands  fast.    At  the  command,  ''  March,"  all  who  have  faced  step  off 
as  usual ;  the  tallest'^private  steps  into  his  place  behind  the  corporal,  the 
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next  into  the  front  rank,  the  third  covers  him,  and  so  on  alternately  in 
front  and  rear.  The  sergeant  then  divides  the  company  into  two  platoons, 
cf  eqaal  front,  if  possible  ;  if  the  unmber  of  files  is  odd,  the  first  platoon 
contains  the  even  number.  He  then  orders,  "  In  each  rank,  count  twos." 
The  two  ranks  count  together.  If  the  third  file  (wliethcr  complete,  or  a 
half*file)  from  the  left  counts  **  one,"  it  is  an  odd  file  and  has  no  number  ; 
the  numbers  of  the  two  left  files  are  then  changed,  so  that  the  last  file  is 
**  number  two." 

Each  two  files,  or  four  men,  Nos.  "  one"  and  "  two,"  in  the  front  and 
rear  ranks,  are  called  a  group.  The  group  never  separates.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  first  platoon  must  have  an  even  number  of  files. 

Every  command  in  the  squad-drill  can  be  used  for  the  company  by  snb- 
Btitating  the  word  "  company"  for  "  squad."  It  only  remains  to  state  the 
differences  occasioned  by  two  ranks  and  the  additional  officers.  In  dres»- 
ing,  if  the  company  is  in  line,  the  captain  superintends  the  alignment  from 
his  place  in  line,  or  a  corret^ponding  place  on  the  left ;  if  in  column,  from 
a  point  two  paces  outside  of  the  guide,  upon  whom  the  alignment  is  made, 
and  fjEU^ing  toward  that  guide. 

In  facing  to  the  right,  the  captain  places  himself  on  the  left  of  the  right 
guide,  who  always  steps  into  the  front  rank  before  facing  ;  in  facing  to 
the  left,  the  captain  is  on  the  right  of  the  left  guide.  After  facing  the 
rear  rank,  side-steps  to  the  right  or  left, /row  the  front  sank  ;  each  rank 
then  doubles,  as  if  it  were  a  squad.  Thus,  the  company  will  be  formed  in  a 
column  of  fours,  touching  elbows.  Each  group  will  be  by  itself,  and  there 
Irill  be  sufficient  distance  between  the  groups  to  avoid  the  lock-step.  The 
fburs  will  be  formed  as  follows,/ denoting  front  rank,  and  r,  rear  ; 

Facing  Right,  i/_-2/— Ir— 2r. 

Facing  Left,  Ir— 2r— 1/— 2/: 

We  will  recapitulate  those  commands  of  the  squad-drill  which  present 
anj  difference. 

** By  fXe  righty^  or  " /r/V."  Each  group  of  four  makes  a  wheel  of  the 
second  variety,  successively. 

"  Company halt front"  (when  marching  in  fours,  by  the 

r^ht  or  left  fiank).    After  undoubling,  the  rear  rank  closes  up. 

**  Company^  by  the  right  flank, ^^    Files  double,  as  in  facing  at  a  halt. 

**  On  the  rights  hyfile,  into  line,^^  The  captain  and  first  sergeant  com- 
jnence  the  formation,  followed  by  the  front-rank  men;  the  rear  rank 
narks  time  at  the  word  "  march,"  and  does  not  commence  the  formation 
till  four  of  the  front  rank  are  in  line. 

In  a  wheel  by  company  from  a  halt,  the  right  guide  stands  motionless 
until  the  word  Front  (the  wheel  being  to  the  right)  ;  the  man  next  him 
does  not  mark  time,  but  faces  at  once  to  the  right.  The  captain  halts 
the  company  a  little  before  the  quarter-circle  is  completed  ;  goes  to  the 
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point  where  the  left  will  rest,  and  faces  toward  the  man  who  has  faced  :  the 
left  gaide  steps  np  and  tooches  the  captain^s  breast  with  his  left  elbow  ; 
the  captain  places  him  exactly  in  line  with  the  man  on  the  right  who  faces, 
and  orders,  ^^Left dress."  A  wheel  to  the  left  is  precisely  the  conTerse. 

To  wheel  by  platoons,  the  order  \Sj"  By  platoon,  right  wheel 

MARCH."  The  captain  commands  the  first  or  right  platoon,  and  the  Ilea* 
tenant  the  second.  The  right  guide  of  the  company  is  the  guide  of  tha 
first  platoon ;  the  left  guide  of  the  company  is  the  guide  of  the  second 
platoon.  The  commander  of  each  platoon  dresses  it  to  the  left,  the  guide 
stepping  out  for  that  puq)Ose,  just  as  was  explained  for  the  captain  in  the 
last  paragraph,  the  man  on  the  right  of  each  platoon  facing  to  the  ri^tr 
After  dressing,  and  ordering,  "  Front,"  each  chief  of  platoon  takes  post 
two  paces  before  the  center  of  his  command. 

The  column  thus  formed  has  its  guides  on  the  left,  and  is  called  a  columO' 
"  right  in  front."     A  column  "  left  in  front,"  formed  by  the  command^' 

^^By  plafooHj  left  wheel march,"  has  its  guides  to  the  right.     The 

platoon  commanders  and  platoon  guides  are  the  same.  At  the  commandf 
"  Guide  right,"  given  on  the  march,  the  guides  change  to  that  side. 

To  march  the  column,  the  instructor  orders,  "  Column  foncard,  guide 

right  [left] march."    To  change  the  direction  of  the  march,  what  m 

executed  by  a  column  of  fours  at  the  command,  "  By  file  right/'  or  "  lefl^ 
he  orders,  "  Head  of  column  to  the  right,"  If  the  guides  are  not  already 
on  the  left,  he  must  first  change  them  by  the  command,  "  Guide  lefl,^  be» 
cause  in  a  wheel  of  the  second  kind  the  guide  must  be  outward.    TliB- 

commander  of  the  leaping  platoon  orders,  "  Right  wheel march,** 

"  Forward march  ;"  the  commander  of  the  other  platoon  gives  ilie 

same  orders  on  arriving  at  the  same  place. 

The  commands  for  halting  and  forming  line  are  "  Column 'siAisti^ 

"  Left  into  line  wheel march."    The  guides  stand  fast,  the  men  next 

them  face  to  the  left ;  the  chiefs  of  platoon  halt  their  platoon  ;  the  cap- 
tain dresses  the  whole  company  by  the  right,  the  lieutenant  returning  to* 
his  place  at  once  ;  after  the  dressing,  the  mstmctor  commands,  "  Guides 
POSTS,"  when  the  guides  pass  to  tlieir  places. 

A  very  showy  movement  is  the  one  performed  while  on  the  march  in 

fours  by  the  command,  "  Open  order march."     The  men  of  each 

group  separate  to  two  paces  interval,  instead  of  marchmg  elbow  to  elbow. 

At  the  order,  "  Countermarch  by  file  right march,"  each  of  the  four 

single  files,  in  which  the  company  is  formed,  countermarches  separatdy^ 

"  Close  order march,"  brings  us  back,  closing  in  on  the  center. 

This  is  purely  a  show  maneuver,  not  authorized  by  any  system  of  tactlcsL 

The  above  movements  will  generally  be  found  sufficient,  if  practiced 
until  perfect  accuracy  is  attained.  Others  may  be  taught  from  the  ordBr 
nary  books  on  tactics,  if  greater  variety  is  desired. 
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GLYCERINE  AXD  NITRO-GLYCERINE. 

THE  late  destrnctive  explosions  of  nitro-glycerine  in  this  city  and  in 
San  FrancLsco,  and  tUe  still  more  recent  and  appalling  explosion  at 
Aspinwall,  have  brought  this  compound  into  sudden  and  painful  notoriety. 
Until  these  terrible  disasters,  which  have  followed  each  other  in  such 
quick  saccession,  nitro-glycerine  was  comparatively  unknown,  except  to 
chemists  ;  and  many  who  are  familiar  witii  glycerine  and  its  use,  especially 
in  the  toilet,  are  asking  what  is  its  composition,  and  how  can  a  substance 
10  Bimple  and  harmless  be  converted  into  one  at  once  so  powerful  and 
daogeroQS  ? 

GLYCERINE. 

Glycerine  is  a  nearly  colorlcR?,  inodorous,  intensely  sweet,  and  very 
Tiscid  liquid,  nearly  a  third  heavier  than  water.  It  is  a  compound  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  having  the  formula  of  (CdHgOj).  It  is 
soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water' and  in  alcohol,  but  nearly  insoluble  in 
ether.  It  can  not  be  made  to  crystallize,  and  does  not  dry  by  exj)osure  to 
the  air.  This  latter  property  makes  it  exceedingly  useful  in  medicine  and 
the  arts,  and  also  for  toilet  purposes.  It  possesses  remarkable  antiseptic 
properties,  and  preserves  animal  tissues  immersed  in  it  in  all  their  natural 
^  colors.  It  may  be  distilled  without  decom]>osition  in  a  current  of  super- 
heated steam,  at  a  temperature  between  400°  and  600° ;  but  when  ex- 
posed to  dry  heat,  it  is  volatilized  in  part,  while  the  remainder  is 
decomposed,  forming  the  pungent,  tear-producing  vapors  called  acrolein^ 
so  well  known  by  those  who  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  fat-boiling  estab- 
lishments. 

When  liquid  oils  are  cooled  to  about  32°,  or  when  solid  fats  are  sub- 
jected to  pressure  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper,  they  are  separated  into 
two  parts,  one  a  liquid,  and  the  other  more  or  less  concrete.  The  liquid 
is  termed  olein,,  and  the  solid,  stearinej  with  which  is  associated  a  vari- 
able portion  of  margarine.  Each  of  these  is  a  compound  of  a  distinct 
fatty  acid,  with  the  sweet  principle  glycerine,  which  constitutes  about 
one-tenth  part  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  oils.  When  fats  and  oils  are 
decomposed  by  oxide  of  lead  (litharge),  the  acids  combme  with  the  lead, 
forming  the  well-known  lead  plasteVy  and  the  glycerine  is  set  free.  It  was 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  article  that  glycerine  was  first  discovered  by 
Sebeele,  and  for  some  time  it  was  obtained  entirely  in  this  way.  It  is  now 
produced  in  large  quantity,  and  of  perfect  purity,  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap  and  candles.  When  fats  are  boiled  with  a  strong  solution  of  caustic 
potassa  or  soda,  the  alkali  displaces  the  glycerine,  and  combines  with  the 
fatty 'acids,  forming  soap ;  the  neutral  fat,  of  whatever  kind,  being  re- 
solved into  an  alkaline  salt  of  the  fatty  acids  and  into  glycerine. 
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It  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  superheated  steam  on  fat,  a  process 
lately  introduced  into  the  manufacture  of  candles.  In  this  reaction,  both 
the  fatty  acids  and  the  glycerine  assimilate  the  elements  of  water,  and  the 
excess  of  steam  carries  oyer  a  mechanical  mixture  of  glycerine  and  fatty 
acids,  which  rapidly  separates  into  two  layers  in  the  receiver. 

NITRO-GLYCERINE. 

When  glycerine  is  added  to  equal  parts  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  the  heavy,  oily-looking  liquid  nitro-glycerine  is  formed.  It  is 
sometimes  called  glonoine^  and  was  shipped  under  this  name  on  the  ill- 
fated  European,  It  is  a  substitution  compound,  in  which  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  of  the  glycerine  are  replaced  by  two  of  nitric  acid.  Its  formala 
is  therefore  (C6Hj(N04),0,).  Nitric  acid  alone  decomposes  glycerine, 
oxalic  and  carbonic  acids  being  among  the  products. 

Nitro-glycerine  is  a  pale,  yellow,  oily  liquid  of  1.6  specific  gravity,  and 
insoluble  in  water.  It  is  powerfully  explosive  and  poisonous ;  a  single 
drop  placed  upon  the  tongue  will  cause  a  violent  headache,  lasting  for 
several  hours.  It  explodes  by  percussion,  or  when  confined  and  heated 
to  about  360°.  It  does  not  explode  by  the  mere  application  of  fire. 
It  was  discovered  in  1847,  by  M.  Sorbrero,  a  pupil  of  M.  Pelouze,  who 
thought  it  too  dangerous  for  practical  use.  Nothing  was  done  with  it 
until  it  was  applied  to  blasting  by  a  Swedish  engineer,  Mr.  Alfred  Noble, 
who  claims  to  have  so  improved  uix)n  the  original  method  of  manufJEtctor- 
ing  the  article,  as  to  make  it  no  more  dangerous  than  gunpowder.  But 
in  view  of  the  recent  mysterious  explosions,  it  would  seem  that  his  state- 
ments must  be  taken  with  considerable  allowance.  He  has  obtamed  a 
patent  on  his  manufacture,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Blasting  Oil.  According  to  Mr.  Noble,  this  oil  is  composed  of  one  part  of 
glycerine  and  three  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and  can  be  kept  an  indefinite  time 
without  decomposition.  It  explodes  with  great  rapidity,  and  with  a  force 
estimated  to  be  thirteen  times  stronger  than  that  of  gunpowder.  Conse- 
quently, smaller  holes  and  fewer  charges  are  required,  and  the  miner's 
work  is  very  much  lessened.  The  oil  is  simply  poured  into  the  drill-holes^ 
covered  with  water,  and  the  charge  fired  by  a  waterproof  fuse  with  a  well- 
charged  percussion  cap  at  the  end.  The  explosion  is  so  sudden  that  the 
water  answers  instead  of  tamping.  It  is  sometimes  poured  through  water 
into  fissures,  and  fired  in  the  same  manner.  It  being  insoluble,  and  heayier 
than  water,  it  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  the  water  serves  as  a  plug.  It  is, 
therefore,  specially  adapted  to  wet  mining  ;  and  as  the  products  of  the 
combustion  of  blasting-oil  are  enturely  gaseous,  and  not  deleterious  like 
those  of  gunpowder,  it  will  doubtless  supersede  that  article  entirely  for 
mining  purposes,  provided  it  can  be  made  as  safe  to  handle.  For  the 
present,  however,  too  great  care  can  not  be  taken  in  storing  and  transport- 
ing it. 
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JULIAN  GtUBDON :  SCHOOLMASTEE. 


Chapter  X. 


HAMERTOX. THE    EXPEDITION. 


MY  first  year  at  Ilamerton  Academy  greatly  tried  my  spirits,  and 
tasked  my  powers.  I  hud  an  exigent  and  fastidious  pablic  to  sat- 
isfy. I  had  subordinate  teachers,  older  and  more  experienced  than  my- 
self, to  conciliate  and  to  hannonize  among  themselves ;  and  I  had  pupils 
who  had  built  much  hope  of  lax  rule  and  permitted  deficiencies  upon  my 
quiet  manners  and  apparent  youth.  But  I  was  determined  on  success, 
and  I  gained  it.  At  the  close  of  the  second  term  I  was  satisfied — every 
purpose  I  had  sought  was  amply  achieved. 

In  giving  instruction,  I  had  myself  advanced  in  knowledge.  My  duties 
liad  not  been  arduous,  and  I  had  progressed  in  my  favorite  pursuits. 
Already  I  was  quoted  as  an  authority  in  natural  science.  My  name  was 
foyorably  known,  even  among  European  savanSf  and  I  was  continually 
besought  to  contribute  to  the  best  periodicals  upon  my  favorite  topics. 
Hamertou  was  proud  of  me  ;  Elmtown  boasted  that  I  had  been  nurtured 
at  her  bosom  ;  and  I  by  no  means  despised  the  more  substantial  rewards 
of  my  labors. 

The  long  vacation  which  occurred  at  the  close  of  my  school  year,  I 
spent  as  I  had  the  previous  one,  partly  in  a  pedestrian  tour,  and  partly  in 
conference  with  persons  interested,  like  myself,  in  scientific  pursuits.  Every 
step  now  was  a  step  forward.  I  did  not  regret  my  retiirn  to  my  quiet 
aTOcation,  because  it  left  me  ample  time  for  the  studies  and  experiments 
in  which  I  was  fast  becoming  an  enthusiast ;  and  I  enjoyed  it  the  more 
that  I  was  initiating  some  of  my  pupils  into  these. studies,  and  that  theu* 
ardor  was  to  me  a  delightful  stimulus. 

The  day  came  fur  the  reopening  of  the  school,  and  brought  with  it  an 
unexpected  pleasure — one  of  the  keenest  I  ever  experienced.  All  my 
pupils  were  gathered  in  the  large  hall  aj)propriated  to  lectures  and  relig- 
ions exercises.  All  rose  as  1  entered,  in  greeting,  and  I  bowed  and 
glanced  round  to  include  all.  To  my  surprise,  my  eye  fell  upon  a  familiar 
fece — one  I  had  scarcely  expected  to  see  again — that  of  Mary  Lee. 

She  blushed  and  smiled  as  her  eyes  met  mme.  It  was  evident  that  our 
meeting  was  a  mutual  pleasure.  The  moment  I  was  at  liberty,  I  ap- 
proached my  dear  pupil,  and  joyfully  took  her  hand  in  mine.  She  was  no 
longer  a  child ;  there  was  a  slight^  reticence  in  her  manner,  but  her  gaze 
met  mine  with  the  old  frankness  and  fearlessness.  Pretty  as  a  child,  she 
had  become  a  beautiful  maiden.  I  had  loved  her  before  ;  I  was  charmed 
with  her  now.    I  learned  that  her  father  was  absent  m  Europe  ;  and  that 
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her  mother,  accompanied  by  Miss  Parkson,  had  taken  up  her  residence  in 
Hamerton,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sea  air.  So  I  was  once  more  to  haye 
this  delightful  family  as  neighbors  and  friends.  It  was  not  long  before  I 
found  myself  on  the  old  terms  of  intimacy,  and  was  very  frequently  en- 
joying the  conversation  of  Mrs.  Lee,  the  delightful  music  of  Miss  Parkson, 
and  the  presence,  and  pretty  timid  dependence  of  my  sweet  pupil. 

I  have  left  my  youth  far  behind,  my  hair  is  gray,  and  my  frame  less 
strong  than  of  old.  I  have  had  sorrowful  days,  and  happy  ones ;  bat 
none,  I  often  think,  as  I  look  back  upon  the  path  I  have  traveled,  bo 
quietly  happy  as  these. 

Five  years  I  continued  at  Hamerton.  I  led  a  quiet,  studious  life.  I 
was  too  conscientious  to  neglect  my  charge  ;  but  the  actual  tasks  of  in- 
struction I  left  mostly  to  my  subordinates,  while  with  ardor  I  pursued  my 
scientific  researches.  From  far  and  near  came  pupils  whose  tastes,  or  tli^ 
probable  occupations  of  their  future  Uves,  rendered  them  desirous  of  special 
instruction  in  those  branches.  I  laid  the  foundation  of  a  scientific  deport^ 
ment  at  Hamerton,  which,  richly  endowed  by  some  of  the  wealthy  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town,  has  since  rendered  the  institution  famous. 

At  the  end  of  this  period,  a  scientific  expedition  was  organized,  by  the 
friends  and  trustees  of  Elmtown  College,  to  explore  some  hitherto  almost 
unknown  regions  on  the  southern  continent ;  and,  greatly  to  my  surprise, 
I  received  a  request  to  become  its  director.  A  new  field  of  research,  a 
rich  one,  was  thus  opened  to  me.  I  loved  my  quiet,  studious  life,  and  felt 
the  strongest  disinclination  to  leave  it.  But  the  temptation  was  too 
strong  to  be  resisted.  Upon  very  few  men  of  my  years  had  such  nxk 
honor  been  conferred  ;  and  few,  indeed,  in  the  outset  of  their  career,  have 
been  blessed  with  such  an  opportunity  of  acquirement  as  that  which  was 
now  pressed  upon  me. 

It  involved  an  a'bsence  from  my  native  country  of  not  less  than  three 
years.  I  must  leave  my  mother  and  sister.  But,  except  that  death 
might  part  us  ere  then,  there  was  no  pang  in  this.  They  were  now  living 
in  a  pleasant  home  at  Hamerton,  which  my  mother's  little  income,  with 
the  additions  I  was  now  amply  able  to  contribute,  made  comfortable,  and 
even  luxurious.  A  serene  old  age,  without  care,  lay  before  my  mother  ; 
and  Emma  would  be  the  wife  of  Robert  Lawrence  long  before  I  should 
return.  Already  this  quondam  pupil  of  mine  inhabited  by  day  a  certain 
little  white  office  on  the  principal  street  of  Elmtown,  whose  door-post  in- 
formed the  passer-by  that  he  was  an  *'  Attorney  and  Counselor  at  Law.'^ 
A  little  more  success,  a  little  firmer  establishment,  and  he  would  make 
Emma  mistress  of  a  handsome  city  home,  while  already  there  were  de- 
lightful anticipations,  in  the  comfortable  homestead  which  had  risen  be- 
side the  old  Pilgrim  mansion,  of  the  future  summers  this  adopted  daughter 
of  the  house  was  to  pass  there. 

I  had  then  to  my  native  land  no  bmding  ties — stay,  there  was  one ; 
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and  I  thoaght  of  it  with  a  fearful  mental  wrench,  as  if  body  and  sonl  were 
parting.  There  was  a  fair  young  face,  which  I  had  studied  day  by  day, 
all  these  years,  till  I  knew  every  passing  expression,  eyery  soft  spiral  of 
the  golden  curls,  every  thought  mirrored  upon  the  unsullied  brow.  I  loved 
Mary  Lee. 

Both  she  and  her  mother  b^ged  me  to  accept  the  honor  conferred 
opon  me  ;  and  Miss  Parkson  added  her  advice  to  the  same  effect,  m  the 
strong,  curt  words  she  always  used.  I  drew  Mary  aside,  and  tremblingly 
told  her  that  the  decision  was  in  her  hands.  My  life  belonged  to  her, 
and  no  part  of  it  would  I  dispose  of  without  her  consent  freely  and  fully 
given.  A  steady  old  professor,  of  whom  men  say  he  has  only  a  fossil  for 
a  heart,  and  deals  with  nothing  softer  than  **  strata"  and  "  deposits,"  it 
cannot  bo  expected  that  I  should  now  recite  lover's  language.  I  may 
kave  been  softer  then — at  any  rate,  Mary  accepted  me  as  I  was  ;  but  still, 
with  a  loving  woman's  unselfishness,  urged  me  to  go. 

"  I  will  wait  for  you  till  you  return,"  she  said  :  "  if  you  never  return,  I 
will  wait  for  you  till  we  meet  on  the  further  shore  I" 

Vainly  I  besought  her  to  allow  the  marriage  to  be  solemnized  before 
we  parted.  Her  fatlier  was  still  absent,  and  would  not  return  for  another 
jear.  There  was  no  time  to  gain  his  consent,  and  the  dutiful  daughter 
would  not  marry  without  it. 

It  was  a  sad,  anxious  time,  one  of  hurried  preparation  and  much  occo- 
pation.  But  I  was  forced  to  yield.  In  a  little  time  all  was  ready.  The 
farewells  were  said,  all  my  dear  ones  were  left  behind,  and  with  our  ships 
well  freighted  with  every  necessary  for  our  expedition,  we  set  sail  from 
Kew  York. 


Chapter  XI. 


CONCLUSION. 


THE  history  of  that  expedition  has  been  already  written.  Even  the 
merest  sketch  of  it  would  occupy  more  space  than  this  story  can 
command.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  we  had  great  and  varied  expe* 
riences,  and  many  hardshijw.  In  some  of  our  objects  we  partially,  and 
in  others  utterly  failed  But,  on  the  whole,  the  expedition  is  now  re- 
garded as  having  afforded  valuable  additions  to  scientific  knowledge, 
while  to  me  it  brought  fame  in  abundance,  as  well  as  more  substantial 
wealth. 

I  was  absent  nearly  four  years.  When  I  returned  I  was  but  little  past 
thirty  ;  but  I  found  myself  crowned  by  such  honors  and  rewards  as  few 
men  achieve  in  a  lifetime.  I  say  this  with  no  vanity,  but  merely  to  illus- 
trate the  power  of  a  determined  will,  unconquerable  energy,  and  steady 
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purpose.  From  the  first  I  had  never  faltered,  and  here  was  my  reward* 
Immediately  npon  my  retom,  I  was  invited  to  a  professorship  in  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  celebrated  of  onr  colleges,  and  accepted  the  appointment. 

My  first  visit  was  of  course  to  Hamerton.  I  found  my  mother  well, 
and  little  changed.  My  sister,  now  a  blooming  young  matron,  was  on  a 
visit  to  the  Lawrences,  but  hastened  home  at  once  to  greet  me,  accom- 
panied by  her  husband,  who  was  not  only  rising  in  his  profession,  but  was 
already  assuming  the  burdens  and  the  honors  of  political  life. 

I  was  rejoiced  to  meet  these  dear  ones,  and  to  be  assured  that  Proy- 
idence  had  held  them  in  the  kindest  care.  But  I  was  conscious  of  an 
attraction  which  drew  me  from  them  to  one  whom  I  loved  with  another 
and  stronger  affection.  Our  greetings  were  scarcely  over,  before  I  hur- 
ried with  impatience  to  Mr.  Lee's.  A  year  had  elapsed  since  a  letter 
from  Mary  had  reached  me.  I  had  learned  from  my  mother  of  Mrs.  Lee's 
death  some  months  previously,  and  of  Mr.  Lee's  return. 

My  inquiry  had  l>een  for  Miss  Lee  ;  and  I  was  surprised  when,  after 
waiting  longer  than  my  impatience  could  bear,  the  door  opened,  and  Mr. 
Lee  entered.  He  was  much  changed  outwardly,  gray,  bowed,  haggard  ; 
but  all  the  polished  graces  of  his  manner  remained.  He  bowed  with  all 
his  old  courtesy,  and  expressed  himself  pleased  to  know  of  my  safe  retom, 
and  to  meet  me  ;  but  as  of  old,  did  n»t  extend  to  me  the  hand  I  had 
never  yet  clasped.  He  seated  himself,  and  a  somewhat  constrained  con- 
versation ensued.  I  read  plainer  than  before  his  long  concealed  dislike 
for  me.  I  had  never  been  so  anxious  to  uuvail  the  mysteiy  that  surrounded 
US.  .  .  . 

At  length  I  inquired  for  Mary. 

"  Miss  Lee  is  much  engaged,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  she  will  be  unable  to 
see  you  to-day." 

I  conld  not  but  express  my  surprise  and  disappointment. 

I  mentioned  our  engagement,  and  inquired  if  Mr.  Lee  were  not  disposed 
to  sanction  it.     The  reply  stunned  me. 

'*  I  do  not  consent,"  he  said,  coldly.  "  I  shall  not  even  consent  to  your 
meeting.  Hearing  of  your  approaching  return,  I  have  waited  only  to  ap- 
prise you  of  this  with  my  own  lips.  No," — ^interrupting  me — **  no,  there 
is  no  objection  to  you.  Miss  Lee  could  hardly  aspire  to  so  celebrated  a 
man.  But  there  is  an  insui>erable  objection, — one  which  you  may  not 
know,  and  which  can  never  be  overcome.  You  must  submit — both  of 
you  ;  "and  now  that  I  have  told  you  this,  I  shall  at  once  remove  my  child 
from  your  reach.  Do  not  attempt  to  see  her.  Let  us  pass  forever  from 
your  memory  I*' 

He  rose,  as  he  pronounced  these  words,  bowed  coldly,  and  left  the 
room,  leaving  me  no  time  for  remonstrance. 

An  hour  afterward,  a  note  from  Mary  was  handed  me.  It  contained  a 
ferewelL    She  was  convinced  of  the  insuperable  nature  of  the  obstacle  to 
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oor  marriage,  and  bade  me  yield  to  it.  The  next  morning  I  sent  a  reply, 
urging  my  claims  with  all  the  eloquence  of  which  I  was  master,  and  as- 
serting that  I  would  never  give  her  up.  Only  her  own  act  should  sepa- 
rate us.  An  hour  later  my  letter  was  returned  to  me.  During  the  night 
the  Lees  had  disappeared,  and  their  house  was  empty.  No  inquiries 
could  trace  them,  though  months  were  devoted  to  the  search 

I  took  up  the  burden  of  my  daily  duties  once  more  ;  but  my  heart  was 
not  in  them.  Hope  and  elasticity  had  fled.  Henceforth,  life  was  but  a 
monotonous  plodding  along  a  hard  and  rugged  path.  And  yet  men  said 
I  performed  the  duties  of  my  position  well.  Thus,  after  hojHj  seems  dead, 
the  instinct  of  work  remains  in  mechanical  operation,  and  ambition  almost 
unconsciously  prompts  to  exertion. 

Ten  weary  years  I  passed  thus.  Lonely  years,  and  saddened  by  still 
another  grief.  I  had  laid  my  gentle  mother  to  her  last  rest.  Enjma, 
in  a  distant  city,  was  absorbed  in  her  own  home,  its  cares  and  its  joys. 
And  yet,  withal,  these  years  were  not  entirely  unhappy.  The  heart  be- 
comes accustomed  to  sorrow,  and  congenial  pursuits  absorb  the  mind,  and 
even  afford  some  food  for  tlie  affections. 

One  day  I  received  a  letter  in  a  hand  I  knew.  It  contained  but  these 
words : 

"  Come !  my  father  is  dying,  and  he  bids  me  say,  come !  Inquire  for 
Herbert  Morrison." 

A  new  light  burst  upon  me  as  I  read.  Was  this  the  man  who  had  so 
wrought  my  destiny,  whose  act  had  given  me  energy,  activity,  work  ? 
"Who,  unknown,  to  me,  had  been  the  directing  power,  the  Deus  ex 
machina  of  my  varying  fate  ? 

Nothing  could  surj)rise  me  now.  Tlie  name  had  unraveled  the  secret, 
disclosed  the  mystery ;  and  when  I  stood  by  tlie  bedside  of  the  dying 
man,  with  the  faithful  hand  in  mine  that  henceforth  was  to  lead  me  in  the 
ways  of  peace  all  my  life,  there  reiuaincvl  nothing  to  tell. 

There  were  losses  he  could  not  repay  ;  but  I  had  my  compensations !  .  . 

It  was  a  happy  day  when  Mary  became  mine.  We  were  no  longer 
young,  but  our  hearts  were  fresh  and  true.  Old  friends  gathered  round 
OS  ; — Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Smilhson,  proud  of  the  fulGlment  of  their  early 
prophecies  ;  the  good  old  deacon  in  his  nyie  age  ;  Robert,  Emma,  and 
their  children  ;  happy  Miss  Parkson  ;  some  dear  pupils.  The  dear  mother 
was  gone  ;  there  were  shadows  on  our  joy — but  all  human  events  are 
shadowed — and  we  were  happy. 


^  > » 


During  four  years,  6,000  public  libraries  have  been  founded  and  an- 
nexed to  tlse  French  common  schools,  and  the  demand  for  books  is  said 
to  double  annually — a  most  hopeful  sign. 
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"NOT  AT  HOME." 

J^mma,  Bridget,  if  the  bell  rings  this  aftomoon,  do  70a  say  I'm  not  at 
home. 

Bridget,  Yes,  ma'am. 

E,  Stop,  Bridget  If  Miss  Briggs  calls,  yon  may  let  hor  in.  Yon 
know  Miss  Briggs,  don't  you  ? 

B,  And  sare  it's  myself  that  knows  the  same,  bless  her  swate  face. 

E.  Now  don't  you  make  a  mistake,  Bridget* 

B,  A  mistake,  is  it  ?    Never  fear  that.  \_ExiL 

E,  I  saw  that  odious  Miss  Perry  going  down  street,  and  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  she  should  call 

Jane,  It  would  be  just  like  her,  to  call  when  she  isn't  wanted. 

[^Door^bell  rings.    Exeunt  Emma  and  Jan£. 

[^EnUr  Bridokt.    Opent  the  door.    EnUr  Hzuur.] 

Helen,  Are  the  young  ladies  in  f 

B,  It  is  not  in  they  are. 

H,  Why,  Bridget,  you  must  be  mistaken.  I  saw  Miss  Emma  as  1 
came  up  the  Bteyys, 

B,  Mistaken,  ma'am  I  If  anybody  is  mistaken,  it's  Miss  Emma  her* 
self ;  and  sure  she  ought  to  know. 

H,  How  is  she  mistaken  f  « 

B,  She  tould  me  herself  that  she  wasn't  at  home,  and  that  I  was  to  say 
so  to  all  but  Miss  Briggs. 

E,  [  Calling,']  Bridget,  come  here  I 

[EnUr  EancA.] 

B,  I  tould  you  she  said  so.  [ExU. 

E,  Why,  my  dear  Helen,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  1  It  is  an  age 
since  you  were  here. 

H.  [Coldly.]  I  am  not  Miss  Briggs. 

E.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

II.  You  didn't  expect  to  see  me,  did  you  ? 

E,  I  have  expected  you  all  the  week  ;  and  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  ! 

JST.  Then,  why  did  you  tell  your  servant  to  say  you  were  not  at  home, 
except  to  Miss  Briggs  ? 

E,  1 — I — Did  Bridget  make  such  a  blunder  as  that  ?  Why,  I  shall 
have  to  discharge  her.    What  did  she  say  ? 

H,  Just  what  I  have  told  you.     I  thought  I'd  go— 

E.  How  stupid  I  Why,  I  said — I  told  her — I  never  saw  so  stupid  a 
thing.  I  told  her  if  I  wasn't  at  home  when  you  and  Miss  Briggs  called, 
to  ask  you  to  stay  till  I  came  back. 

S.  Oh,  that  was  it !    These  girls  are  so  stupid  I 
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JET.  I  have  bo  longed  to  see  yon  1  Did  yon  go  to  Fanny  Newman's 
party,  last  week  f 

JJ.  No ;  I  don't  yisit  her.  They  say  there  wasn't  ice-cream  cnongh  for 
the  company,  and  the  oranges  were  cut  in  halves  to  make  them  hold  oat. 

E,  Wasn't  that  stingy?  Bat  it's  just  like  them.  Who  told  yon 
about  it  ? 

H,  Mary  Day.  She  wasn't  there,  however.  She  had  no  invitation. 
Had  yon  ? 

JEJ.  No  ;  I  don't  associate  with  them. 

H.  Nor  I.    Bnt  I  must  go.    I'm  in  a  harry.    Good-by. 

E.  Gome  agam  soon.    Oood-by.    [Exit  IIelen.]    Bridget,  I  want  yon. 

[Enter  Bbidozt.] 

E.  What  made  you  tcU  Miss  Pierson  that  I  wasn't  at  home  to  any  one 
but  Miss  Briggs  7 

B,  And  sure,  ma'am,  didn't  ye  tell  me  to  do  that  same  ? 

E.  I  told  you  to  say  I  wasn't  at  home.  Bnt  yon  mustn't  tell  visitors  I 
said  so.    Just  say  I'm  not  at  home. 

B,  But  the  leddy  see  yees  through  the  window,  and  wnat  could  I  do  ? 
Troth,  you  wouldn't  have  me  tell  her  the  eyes  of  her  was  poor. 

E,  You  should  have  said,  perhaps  you  were  mistaken  ;  or,  perhaps  I 
had  come  home,  and  you  would  see.    Go  now,  Bridget,  and  remember. 

[Exit  Bridget.    Door-bell  ritigs.    Re-enter  Bridget. 

B.  It's  my  father's  daughter  that  will  be  right  this  time.  That's  Miss 
Briggs,  sure. 

[Operu  the  door.    Enter  Miss  Psbbt.] 

Miss  Perry.  Is  Miss  Emma  in  f 

B,  Yes,  ma'am — to  yees,  ma'am. 

Mu9  P.  To  me  I    What  docs  that  mean  ? 

B,  It's  meself  that  can't  tell,  for  she  was  very  angry  because  I  tould  a 
leddy  she  said  she  wasn't  in  ;  and  she  made  me  promise  I'd  never  tell  any- 
body else  that  she  said  it.  So  you  will  excuse  me.  It's  not  for  the  likes 
of  me  to  disobey  my  mistress.    Sit  down,  miss,  and  Til  call  Miss  Emma. 

[R^-enter  Emsca.] 

E.  Why,  my  dear  Miss  Perry  I  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you !  ^Vhy  haven't 
you  called  before  ? 

Miss  P.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  thought  you  did  notPcare  for  my  calling. 

E.  I  am  sorry  yon  thought  so.  I  deem  you  one  of  my  best  friends. 
Consin  Jane  and  I  were  speaking  of  yon  only  a  little  while  ago.  She  will 
be  glad  to  see  yon. 

Miss  P.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  hear  yon  say  so  ;  and  if  I  have  been 
wrong  in  my  opinion  of  you,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

[Enter  Jake.] 

Miss  P.  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  Miss  Jane.    Yon  have  come  just  in  time. 
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Tonr  coasin  and  I  have  been  clearing  up  a  little  misonderstanding,  and 
I  hope  we  shall  have  jour  approval. 

Jane.  [Rather  puzzled.]  I  think  I  can  agree  with  any  thing  Emma 
says.    I  was  not  aware  of  any  difficulty,  however. 

E.  Miss  Perry  has  been  laboring  under  the  mistaken  idea  tliat  we  were 
not  friendly  to  her, 

J.  I  am  really  sorry. 

Miss  P.  Let  it  all  pass,  then.  I  am  glad  we  understand  each  other. 
I  did  not  like  to  speak  to  you  of  it,  but  the  kind  message  you  sent  me  by 
your  servant  made*me  think  I  had  wronged  yon  in  thought. 

E,  I  wonder  if  the  stupid  girl  has  once  carried  a  message  correctly. 
What  did  she  say  ? 

Miss  P.  I  passed  your  house  a  short  time  ago,  and  I  suppose  you  saw 
me,  and  thought  I  might  call  on  my  return  ;  for  when  I  asked  if  yoa 
were  in,  she  said,  with  a  smile,  that  you  were  to  me.  I  hardly  expected 
this  preference. 

E.  I  was  not  in  a  mood  for  general  society,  and  wanted  to  see  only 
those  with  whom  I  am  in  sympathy. 

Miss  P.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  stay  longer,  but  I  am  out  on  business 
this  afternoon.  Will  you  and  your  cousm  give  your  aid  in  getting  up  a 
Pair  for  the  Orphan  Asylum  ? 

E.  Very  gladly.     I  will,  at  least. 

J.  And  I,  too.  Miss  Perry.     I  thank  you  for  this  call. 

Miss  P.  Please  return  it,  my  friends.  I'll  tell  you  more  of  the  Pair 
another  time.  [-Erft. 

J.  I  am  ashamed  of  myself.  That  young  lady  has  taught  me  a  lesson. 
Before  she  came  we  called  her  odious.  When  she  was  here,  what  hypo- 
crites we  were  I     Then,  how  frank  and  charitable  she  was ! 

E.  ni  call  Bridget  and  sec  if  she  has  made  another  blunder.    Bridget  I 

[Be-enUr  BnmoiT.] 

E.  What  did  you  tell  Miss  Perry  ? 

B.  It's  no  Miss  Perry  Fve  seen  at  all. 

E.  That  was  Miss  Perry  who  just  went  away. 

B.  1  thought  it  was  Miss  Briggs,  and  I  said  ye  was  in  to  her,  and  I 
couldn't  tell  her  any  more,  because  ye  was  angry  if  I  tould  ye  said  yees 
wasn't  in  to  other  le^dies. 

E.  You  may  go,  Bridget. 

B.  Troth,  miss,  ye  are  angry  wid  me.  And  will  ye  plase  to  say  your- 
self ye're  not  in  ?  [Exii. 

J.  The  very  servant  shames  me.  Never  again  will  I  be  a  party  to 
such  deception. 

E.  Nor  I  neither.  [Exeunt. 
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The  Teacher  as  a  Citizen. 

EVERY  right  has  its  corresponding  duties.  The  right  of  citizenship 
is  no  exception,  and  he  who  enjoys  it  should  accept  the  duties  which 
It  imposes.  Every  citizen  is  protected  by  his  country's  laws.  His  natural 
and  inalienable  rights  are  guaranteed  to  him  by  his  goyemment,  and  he 
owes  duties  in  return  which  he  has  no  right  to  ignore.  Especially  do 
these  duties  defolre  upon  the  intelligent,  the  educated,  the  influential. 

When  we  consider  the  position,  influence,  and  worth  of  teachers  as  a 
dass,  we  feel  that  in  their  public  duties  as  citizens  they«  have  been  most 
deficient.  There  is  a  power  legitimately  connected  with  their  office,  which 
they  have  too  often  neglected  to  exercise.  Their  study  and  discipline 
ought  to  fit  them  to  become  earnest,  active,  and  influential  citizens  ;  but 
they  have  been  content  to  be  teachers,  and  nothing  more.  Shut  up  with 
children  in  their  school-rooms  during  the  day,  and  in  their  own  rooms  with 
their  books  m  the  evening,  they  lose  sympathy  with  the  busy  world  about 
them,  and  fail  to  become  practical  and  useful  as  citizens.  They  pore  over 
books  until  they  lose  all  relish  for  active  duties,  and  when  they  come 
oat  from  their  retreats,  and  mingle  with  men,  they  feel  out  of  place. 
They  may  be  familiar  with  science,  and  language,  and  mathematics,  and  yet 
know  nothing  of  the  questions  and  interests  of  the  day,  be  ciphers  in  a 
town-meeting,  and  have  little  influence  in  society. 

They  would  find  healthful  recreation,  and  be  invigorated  mentally  and 
morally  by  mingling  more  with  society,  and  taking  a  living  interest  in  the 
moral  and  social  condition  of  their  city  or  town.  How  many  faces, 
"  sicklied  o*er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,"  how  many  bodies  dys- 
peptic, and  minds  unstrung  by  confinement  and  study,  would  wear  the 
bloom  of  health,  and  be  restored  to  vigor,  if  engaged  also  in  these  active 
and  useful  duties  I 

The  first  question  with  the  teacher,  as  with  every  one,  should  be,  How 
can  I  be  most  useful  ?  His  aim  should  be  to  become  a  complete,  har- 
monious, full-developed  soul ;  to  make  the  most  of  himself,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  do  the  most  for  others.    The  man  who  attends  to  one  thing 
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only,  be  it  business,  teaching,  preaching,  or  any  thing  else,  becomes  nar- 
row, one-sided,  and  leaves  a  great  part  of  his  nature  ondeyeloped.  And 
the  mere  book-worm  is  the  most  useless  of  men. 

There  is  no  class  in  our  community  more  intelligent,  able,  and  influen- 
tial than  the  teachers  of  our  schools.  Yet,  with  all  their  ability  and  in- 
telligence, they  exert  a  very  trifling  direct  influence  as  citizens.  They 
ought  not  to  stand  back,  and  remain  neutral  in  the  moral  and  political 
world,  leaving  right  to  fight  its  own  battles^  and  truth  to  win  its  own 
victories.  It  is  incumbent  on  every  one  possessing  influence  to  use  it  well ; 
and  the  teacher  who  disclaims  his  duties  as  a  citizen  is  false  to  his  pro- 
fession, to  society,  and  to  the  State. 

The  teacher  who  is  true  to  his  calling,  will  be  interested  not  only  in 
the  mental,  but  the  moral  culture  of  his  pupils.  He  will  be  desirous  that 
all  evil  be  removed  from  the  society  .in  which  they  are  to  move,  that  tem- 
perance should  prevail,  that  profanity  should  cease  to  be  heard,  that 
libraries,  lyceums,  and  Sunday-schools  should  flourish,  and  that  a  high 
moral  tone  should  pervade  conversation  and  conduct.  His  voice  will 
be  heard  in  the  public  assembly,  giving  ''no  uncertain  sound''  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  reform.  And  as  example  is  more  potent  than 
speech,  as  it  is  better  to  do  than  to  say,  he  will  not  only  speak,  but  act 
against  evil,  and  be  found  always  in  the  advance  guard  of  truth  and 
progress. 

Although  a  republican  people,  we  have  a  tyrant  over  us  who  rules  ns 
with  a  rod  of  iron.  That  tyrant  is  public  opinion.  We  need,  more  than 
any  thing  else,  men  who  will  change  this  public  opinion,  and  give  it  a  tone 
more  moral  and  Christian.  This  duty  falls  especially  on  teachers.  Thdr 
office  gives  them  an  influence  exceeded  by  none.  If  they  fail  to  use  that 
influence  for  the  improvement  of  society,  they  neglect  one  of  their  highest 
duties.  The  teacher,  more  than  any  other,  except  the  parent,  helps  to 
form  the  public  opinion  of  the  nation.  If  this  is  ever  Christian  in  its 
tone,  the  influence  of  the  teacher  must  be  in  the  right  direction.  The 
.public  sentiment  of  the  community  is  formed  in  childhood,  at  the  mother's 
knee,  and  at  the  public  school.  In  childhood,  the  teacher  may  mould  it 
as  he  will.  If  he  does  not  mould  it  as  it  should  be  then,  the  world  will 
mould  it,  politics  and  corrupt  politicians  will  mould  it,  and  not  in  the 
matrix  of  purity  and  holiness.  The  public  morals  are  intrusted  to  the 
teacher,  and  by  him  they  must  be  preserved.  He  should  feel  the  duty 
that  is  upon  him,  and  take  a  more  active  interest  in  the  well-being  of 
society,  and  thus  become  more  efficient  as  a  public  citizen. 
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EDITORIAL  CORRESPOXDEXCB. 

THE  GKRMAN   METHOD  OE  TEACHINO  GEOGRAPHY — COXTIXUED. 

Bkruk,  April,  18'W. 

THUS  far  there  has  been  no  introduction  of  political  geopfraphj.  This 
is  the  next  step,  and  it  comes  in  perfectly  naturally.  The  sea-shore, 
rirers,  and  plains  are  the  conditions  on  which  the  existence  of  towns  and 
cities  depend ;  the  presence  of  mines,  mineral  spring,  supplies  of  com- 
mercial stores,  all  these  ate  the  great  directing  agents  to  the  course  of 
population.  Thus  man  is  shown  to  be  in  direct  connection  with  the  soil 
cm  whicli  he  lives,  and  political  geography  to  grow  out  of  physical.  And 
when  these  things  are  fairly  learned,  then  the  pupil  is  ready  for  a  new  step 
IB  political  geography  ;  and  that  is,  to  learn  to  how  great  an  extent 
States  are  dependent  upon  the  ocean  and  the  land,  and  how  far  history 
has  always  been,  and  still  is,  and  always  will  be  modified  by  geography. 
This  is  a  new  and  most  int«restipg  department  of  the  science  of  which  I 
am  speaking.  It  is  the  one  in  which  Ritter  has  won  his  proudest  fame. 
Leaving  to  Humboldt  and  to  Dove  to  study  the  connection  of  geography 
with  the  other  natural  sciences,  Ritter  turned  liis  attention  almost  exclu- 
rirely  to  the  mutual  play  of  geography  and  history.  He  has  written 
nothing  concise,  nothing  compact,  which  the  student  can  buy,  read,  and 
master  ;  it  is  in  his  great  twenty-volume  work  on  Asia  that  his  system  is 
hid  away,  as  it  were,  from  the  common  sight ;  and  the  volume  of  his 
stodies,  published  by  Gould  &  Lincoln,  two  or  three  years  ago,  rather 
outline  it  and  hint  at  it,  than  disclose  it  fully.  But  it  was  learned  from 
him  by  all  his  pupils,  and  it  is  insensibly  oomnmnicated  to  all  the  careful 
ttndents  of  his  great  work.  The  great  English  exposition  of  it  is  in  a 
work  largely  read  and  admired,  and  one  whose  connection  with  the  phi- 
loeophy  of  Ritter  has  been  too  little  known  and  acknowledged  ;  I  mean 
Stanley's  "  Sinai  and  Palestine.'*  To  this  volume,  I  ought  to  add  the 
*"  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church,"  the  real  sequel  to  it.  Whoever  mas- 
ten  these  most  interesting  and  delightful  works,  and  comimres  them  with 
aU  that  has  been  written  heretofore,  will  acknowledge  that  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  show  the  connection  of  geography  and  history,  they  have 
no  superior  in  the  English  language  ;  and  in  grace,  elegance,  compact- 
ness, they  surpass  Ritter  in  his  own  field.  The  pupil  has  gone  beyond 
the  master  :  but  the  work  shows  the  forming  hand  of  the  master,  never- 
theless ;  tind  it  does  not  need  the  constant  references  to  the  Erdkuude,  to 
show  that  Stanley  has  been  a  thorough  student  of  its  pages. 

The  last  of  all  to  be  studied  in  the  geographical  course  is  the  math* 
ematical  portion.  This  is  far  more  general  and  wide  than  has  been  sup* 
posed  ;  and  when  it  is  adhered  to,  much  which  perplexes  the  mind  of  the 
child  19  left  to  be  understood  in  his  riper  years.  All  that  relates  to  the 
form  of  the  earth,  its  belts,  circles,  and  complex  astronomical  laws  is  com- 
prehended in  the  last  division.  And  with  this  the  course  terminates, 
every  new  step  necessarily  reviewing  what  has  gone  before,  and  making  it 
BDiore  complete  ;  building  up  the  science  on  a  permanent  and  well-consid- 
ered foundation,  as  philosophical  as  it  is  natural,  and  philosophical  because 
it  is  80  natural. 
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It  may  not  be  premature  to  anDonuqp  that  a  series  of  works  which  shall 
follow  this  order  is  in  preparation  for  our  American  schools.  No  text- 
book exists  in  Germany  ;  it  is  an  unwritten  system,  and  one  which  ro- 
quircs  some  modification,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  found  thor- 
oughly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  American  schools. 

There  are  some  points  which  are  to  be  criticized  in  this  country,  never- 
theless. That  same  evil  which  is  so  largely  experienced  in  America,  of 
crowding  the  mind  with  geographicpl  details,  is  known  here.  No  evil  is 
more  prevalent  in  this  department  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
greatest  geographer  of  this  country  is  singularly  unacquainted  with  these 
details  ;  his  memory  is  not  at  all  tenacious  of  Ihem,  but  his  mind  graqss 
the  great  physical  relations  with  wonderful  power ;  and  no  one  can  hear  him 
lecture,  without  being  assured  that  he  is  worthy  of  his  theme.  It  is  perhape 
the  greatest  mistake  that  we  commit  at  home — this  swamping  the  memory 
of  the  scholar  beneath  a  flood  of  geographical  names,  irrespective  of  their 
practical  value.  He  is  compelled  to  learn  the  appellations  of  all  the  triba- 
taries  of  the  Amazon,  just  as  carefully  as  he  would  those  of  the  great 
commercial  centres  of  Europe  ;  he  mi^t  study  the  Siberian  lakes  as 
closely  as  he  would  those  of  the  United  States.  The  same  mistake  is 
noticeable  in  Germany — the  want,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  pf  perspective  in 
geographical  study. 

It  is  particularly  apparent  where  our  country  is  concerned.  Owing 
partly  to  the  disdain  with  which  the  educated  Germans  regard  our  "  new* 
country,  forgetting  that  its  civilization  is  coeval  with  England's,  and 
owing  also  to  the  wish  of  the  government  to  check  emigration  by  keeping 
the  people  as  much  in  the  dark  as  possible  about  us,  the  geography  of  tbe 
United  States  is  little  known  here.  In  the  Atlases,  we  find  our  place 
hard  by  Oceanica  and  Africa,  at  the  very  end  of  the  book  ;  and  even 
our  great  cities  hardly  have  a  recognition.  And  even  if  we  are  supposed 
to  have  an  immense  extent  of  territory,  it  is  thought  to  be  so  unsettled, 
so  wild,  so  overrun  with  beasts  and  savages,  as  to  be  of  little  worth. 
Not  that  enlightenment  is  not  coming  in  with  regard  to  these  things  :  the 
countless  letters  sent  from  the  United  States  to  Germany  do  measureless 
good  :  but  as  yet,  the  geographv  of  our  great  country  is  little  understood. 

W.  L.  G. 


M 


A   REPLY   TO  "observer." 

■R.  EDITOR — Your  critic  is  sorry  to  learn  that  he  has  been  the  in- 

nocent  cause  of  so  much  suffering  to  your  correspondent,  Observer. 

He  should  have  relieved  himself  sooner.     He  should  not,  in  sUence,  have 

suffered  mental  anguish  through  all  the  dreary  months  from  December  to 

May.    But  authors  ought  not  to  be  too  sensitive.    To  criticise  is  not  to 

meddle,  as  Observer  seems  to  think  it  is.     Books  are  written  for  the 

public,  and  the  public  good  requires  honest  criticism.    Mr.  Kerl  has  had 

Ag^is  at  our  hands.     If  he  is  hurt  through  *'  ignorance,"  it  is  his  own  faolt> 

-  ours  ;  and  if  he  "can  (to)"  forgive  himself  for  the  injury  thus  unwit^ 

that  4y  (jQ^g  ^^  himself,  we  shall  be  among  the  first  to  commend  his  amiable 

sition. 
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Obserrer  complains  that  the  ^'contemptaoDS  synopsis,  which  the  critic 
has  given  of  Eerl's  '  First  Lessons  in  English  Grammar,'  is  neither  full 
nor  fair.''  The  critic  challenges  an  examination.  A  comparison  of  the 
synopsis  with  the  book  will  show  that  it  is  unusually  full  and  perfectly  fair. 
What  the  critic  said  in  regard  to  the  number  of  definitions  (one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine),  and  of  the  space  they  occupy,  is  strictly  true  ;  and 
Observer  is  guilty  of  "  sharp  practice"  when  he  charges  the  critic  with 
nnfkirness,  and  at  the  same  time  reduces  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  defi- 
mtions  to  "  only  about  a  hundred,"  and  stretches  what  is  on  thirty-five 
pages  to  cover  "fifty-five."  But  more  than  this,  he  deliberately  mis- 
qaotes.  He  says,  "  the  critic  himself  admits  that  the  definitions  are  geo- 
efally  faultless,  and  the  illustrations  apt." 

What  the  critic  did  say,  is  this :  "  While  many  of  the  definitions  are 
fiwltless,"  etc.  Perhaps  the  critic  is  "  rash"  in  saying  "  deliberately  mis- 
qootes,"  because  that  can  only  be  said  on  the  assumption  that  Observer 
tppreciatcs  the  difference  between  the  words  "  many"  and  "  generally  ;" 
a  matter  not  so  clear,  perhaps,  as  to  warrant  a  charge  of  intentional  dis- 
honesty. "  The  definitions  wliich  Mr.  Kerl  has  given  of  personal  pronouns 
and  relative  pronouns  are  both  improvements  on  the  old  definitions." 
That  is,  Kerl's  definitions  are  improvements  on  all  that  precede  him. 
The  statement  means  just  that,  or  it  is  good  for  nothing.  Let  comparison 
decide. 

**  A  personal  pronoun  is  so  called,  because  it  invariably  represents  the 
luiie  person."     (R.  C.  Smith,  1832.) 

"  A  personal  pronoun  is  a  pronoun  that  shows  by  its  form  of  what  per- 
Km  it  is."     (Goold  Brown,  1836.) 

"  A  personal  pronoun  is  a  simple  substitute,  which,  by  its  own  peculiar 
tonn,  shows  of  what  person  it  is."     (E.  Hazen,  1853.) 

"  A  personal  pronoun  is  one  of  those  pronouns  which  distinguish  the 
psmmatical  persons."     (S.  Kerl,  1865.) 
So  much  for  improved  definition  of  personal  pronouns. 
"  A  relative  pronoun  represents  a  word  or  phrase,  and  connects  with  it 
the  limiting  clause  in  which  it  stands."     (D.  B.  Tower,  1846.) 

**  A  relative  pronoun  is  a  pronoun  that  stands  in  close  relation  to  an 
antecedent,  and  joins  to  it  a  descriptive  clause."     (S.  Kerl,  1865.) 

One  of  these  tells,  in  a  certain  sense,  what  a  relative  is,  and .  the  other, 
vhere  a  relative  is.     Which  is  the  improvement  ? 

"  In  the  classification  of  verbs,  there  is  an  inherent  difficulty."  Ob- 
server should  have  said,  in  KcrFs  classification  of  verbs  there  is  an  inherent 
difficulty. 

"  If  predicate  and  affirm  mean  precisely  the  same  thing,  as  the  critic 

•fflrms,"  etc.    The  critic  made  no  such  affirmation.     He  did  not  use  the 

word  "  precisely"  at  all.     In  speaking  of  the  author's  "  finite  and  not 

fiiute  verbs,"  he  said :     "  Then  what  is  help^  in  the  entreaty,  *  Hercules, 

iidp  me  I'     Is  it  a  finite  or  not  finite  verb  ?    Does  it  predicate  any  thing 

of  its  subject  ?     Certainly  not,  because  predicate  means  to  affirm,  and 

nothing  is  affirmed."    Well,  here  is  Mr.  Kerl's  definition  of  predicate : 

"A  predicate  Ls  a  word  or  phrase  denoting  what  is  said  of  a  subject." 

Now  let  us  try  it.     "  Hercules,  help  me !"     What  is  said  of  the  subject  ? 

nothing.    This  rales  the  imperative  out  as  a  finite  verb,  just  as  effectually 

iS  the  other 
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"  Whatever,  whoever,  and  whichsoever  are  compoand  words,"  etc. 
Tliat  is  all  true.  But  as  Mr.  K.  was  not  treating  of  the/brm  of  words, 
but  was  defining  the  "  classes  of  pronouns,"  the  critic  naturally  supposed 
that  he  meant  double  relatives  ;  and,  knowing  that  many  grammarians 
consider  all  such  relations  compound,  proposed  to  be  generous,  and  not 
cavil  on  that  point,  and  simply  raised  the  question,  what  is  a  compound 
relative?  because  no  proper  definition  of  a  relative  had  been  given. 
With  regard  to  the  dLspositton  of  the  word  whatj  the  critic  had  years 
ago  "  learned  from  Brown," — *''  What  is  a  kind  of  double  relative,  equiv- 
alent to  that  or  those  which  f  and  also,  "  No  pronoun  can  properly  be 
called  compound,  merely  because  it  has  a  double  construction,  and  is 
equivalent  to  two  other  words/'  The  critic  humbly  acknowledges  his 
probable  mistake  in  assuming  that  Mr.  Kerl  had  not  read  Brown  with  any 
profit  to  himself. 

"  If  he  does  not  know  that  participles  are  used  after  the  auxiliaries  be 
and  have^  and  infinitives  after  all  other  auxiliaries,"  etc.  About  the  use 
of  Ite  and  have,  there  has  l}een  no  dispute.  As  to  "  infinitives  after  all 
other  auxiliaries,"  he  is  happy  not  to  know.  He  does,  however,  know 
that  two  or  three  grammarians  of  the  last  century  did  t^ach,  "  The  prep- 
osition to  is  never  expressed  after  the  helping  verbs,  except  after  oughi'^ 
(Alexander  Murray,  3d  ed.,  London,  1793,  p.  112.)  As  ought  is  not  an 
auxiliary  verb,  but  is  found  in  the  old  lists  of  auxiliaries,  it  is  easy  to  con^ 
jecturc  the  origin  of  the  idea  that  to  is  suppressed  after  all  the  others. 
A  few  grammarians  since  Murray's  day  have  adopted  the  doctrine,  bat 
only  a  few  ;  and  even  these  have  had  no  faith  in  its  correctness.  Other- 
wise they  would  have  exhibited  the  infinitive  as  one  of  the  principal 
parts  of  the  verb.  Even  Kerl  himself,  who  so  strenuously  insists  on  this 
doctrine,  teaches  that  the  four  princii)al  parts  of  the  verb — that  is,  the 
parts  from  which  all  the  other  parts  arc  formed — are  : 

"principal  parts." 

"  Present,       Fast.       Present  Participle,       Perfect  Participle.^* 
"  Be  or  am,      was,  being,  been." 

(Kerl's  First  Lessons,  p.  *15.) 

And  yet  he  writes,  "  infinitives  after  all  other  auxiliaries,"  without  any 
seeming  consciousness  of  its  absurdity  and  inconsistency. 

*'  The  remaining  criticism  on  this  sentence  shows  how  grossly  and  ridie^ 
ulously  ignorant  of  grammar  the  critic  himself  is  ;  for  the  sentence  is 
grammatically  correct,  and  his  officious  mending  of  it  vx>uld  make  false 
syntax  of  itJ^  If  Observer  will  look  again,  he  will  perceive  that  the 
critic  did  not  mean  to  mend  by  making  correct  syntax,  but  only  to  state 
what  he  supposed  to  be  the  intention  of  the  author.  "  Tlie  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments  make  the  Bible,"  the  critic  considers,  though  not  strictly 
correct,  grammatically  less  absurd  than,  "  The  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment make  the  Bible."  Had  the  critic  intended  to  "  correct"  it,  he  wonld 
not  have  committed  the  blunder  of  leaving  a  noun,  to  which  no  allnsicm 
had  been  made,  to  be  understood  after  the  first  of  two  (such)  adjectives 
separated  by  other  words.  He  would  write,  "  The  Old  Testament  and 
tho  New  make."     "  The  nominative  case,"  etc. 

*!  No  man  also,  having  drunk  old  wine,  straightway  desureth  new  ;  for 
he  ^ith,  The  old  is  better."    (Luke,  v.  39.) 
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"  The  critic's  remark  aboot  v?a8  captured  is  unfair;  for  be  garbled  the 
passage,"  etc.  The  passage  garbled  is  on  page  35  of  the  book  (definition 
139),  and  reads  :  "  An  auxiliary  verb  helps  other  verbs  to  express  their 
grammatical  properties.  Hence,  there  are  auxiliary  verbs  that  express 
voice  ;  as,  vxls  captured.''^  On  this  "  garbled"  passage,  the  critic  remarked 
that  hence,  teas  writing  most  be  a  verb  in  the  passive  voice,— «and  he  still 
holds  that  opinion. 

"  The  critic's  remark  that  nothing  plainer  is  given  on  punctuation  is  not 
true." 

The  critic  offers  a  full  example  as  his  vindication. 

"  ;  The  semicolon  ;  which  denotes  the  next  shorter  pause. 

**  The  semicolon  is  used — 

"  1.  To  separate  parts  that  have  the  comma,  or  that  require  a  point 
greater  than  a  comma,  and  less  than  a  colon. 

"  2.  To  separate  the  parts  of  a  loose  series." 

If  this  blind  statement  of  the  manner  of  uaing  the  semicolon  makes  the 
definition  any  plainer,  the  critic  is  ready  to  make  "  a  manly  apology." 

Near  the  close  of  his  communication,  Observer  says  something,  in  a 
{feasant,  good-natured  way,  about  how  to  "  conduct  warfare."  If  he 
proposes  to  go  into  that  business,  for  which,  on  account  of  his  extreme 
i;ood-nature,  he  is  not  well  adapted,  let  him  get  a  good  Damascus  blade, 
:od  not  go  into  the  fight  with  a  short  bowie-knife  made  by  some  common 
*)lack8mith.  The  former  will  always  exhibit  a  better  temper,  and  serve 
um  a  better  turn  than  the  latter.  Critic. 

"Up  tub  Hudsox,"  May  2, 1866.  * 
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■pROFESSOR  AGASSIZ'S.  "  Gcolojrical 

■*•     Sketches''  *  ori^rinally  Appeared  in  tho 

^^ntie  Monthly^  and  ore  therefore  popii- 

w  nther  than  technical.    The  rambling 

■"^d  diBCurt«iv«  stylo  in   vliich  they  are 

"*tten,  affurds  opportunity  for  expiauallon 

"•*   Bome  of  the  author^s  peculiar  views. 

**•  thinks  zoologists  err  in  regarding  tho 

P**tt)dflctyl  as  a  flying  reptile ;  f'jr,  as  ho 

^'■intains,  its  wings  resemble  tho  paddles 

•*»Ma-turtIe  more  tlian  tho  wings  of  a 

W*4;  it  has  not  tlic  powerful  brc:Lst-bone, 

^th  large  projecting  keel  along  tho  me- 

'  Altn  liuCf  peculiar  to  flying  animals ;  and  its 

ttrth  are  too  powerful  for  merely  catching 

^^{OD-fliefl,  tho  largertt  aeriul  prey  of  tho 

period.    Prof.  Clark,  discussing  this  ques- 

tkto  in  hia  lato  work,  "  Mind  in  Nature," 

■hovB  that  tho  bat  has  a  low  median  keel : 

jC  certainly  is  a  flying  animal.   Dana  states 

0)  Gbouwiical  Skktchm.    By  L.  Acasiiix.    B<m- 
TiekuoT  *  Fiald*.    12mo,  pp.  311.    92'25. 


that  the  bones  of  the  pterodactyl  are  hol- 
low, like  those  of  birds ;  so  tl>at  it  is  possi- 
ble that  our  author  himttelf  is  in  error,  and 
that  this  was  a  flying  reptile  fueding  upou 
aquatic  animals.  Prof.  Agas^iz  denies  the 
existence  of  birds  in  the  Mesozoic  age.  He 
refers  all  tho  footprints  to  reptiles,  or  pos- 
sibly marsupials,  and  looks  upon  tho  arch- 
ODOjitcryx  of  Soleuhofen  as  a  synthetic  type 
in  which  bird -like  features  are  combined 
with  reptilian  structure.  Ho  also  maia- 
t^iins  that  America  is  tho  oldest  continent, 
in  opposition  to  Murchlson,  who,  judging 
from  recent  researches,  claims  priority  for 
Africa.  In  tho  closing  chapters,  upon  gla- 
ciers, the  author  defends  his  theory  against 
the  recently  published  views  of  Tyudall  & 
Forbes.  I'rof.  Agassiz  takes  advantage  ot 
every  opportunity  to  assail  tho  devolofn 
ment  theory,  and,  in  a  quiet  way,  present* 
some  strong  arguments  against  iL 

The  work  La  exceedingly  interesting. 
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have  read  few  with  more  pleasare.    It 

38  a  cursory  view  of  the  whole  geologi- 

system,  from  Ihe  Azoic  to  the  Post- 

tiary.    The<Bl>ie  Is  simple,  and  well 

apted  to  the  wants  of  the  general  reader. 

he  book  is  well  illustrated  and  contuins  a 

ortrait  of  the  author. 

Beferences  to  characters  of  fiction  and 
to  the  pseudonyms  of  authors  are  so  nu- 
merous in  every  periodical,  tliat  men  of  lim- 
ited reading  are  continually  at  a  loss.  Mr. 
Wheeler's  dictionary*  will  prove  advan- 
tageous to  this  class,  as  it  not  merely  refers 
to  the  works  in  which  the  names  occur,  but 
also  gives  synopses  of  the  narratives.  It 
contains  an  introductory  treatise,  of  thirty- 
two  pages,  upon  orthoepy,  together  with 
an  index  giving  real  names  of  authors  with 
the  psendonyms  which  they  have  adopted. 
This  would  be  a  useful  book  of  reference 
for  teachers,  enabling  them  to  answer  many 
of  the  troublesome  questions  advanced  by 
pupils.  Its  value  has  been  acknowledged 
in  England,  and  Mr.  Bohn  has  republished 
it  in  his  standard  librar}'. 

The  real  defect  in  teaching  grammar  is, 
not  that  it  fails  to  make  good  theoretical 
grammarians,  but  that  it  fails  to  make  good 
practical  grammarians.  Pupils  learn  soon 
enough  to  take  sentences  to  pieces,  but 
they  do  not  learn  to  give  thought  graceful 
and  proper  expression  in  words.  Nor  will 
the  mass  of  them  ever  learn  to  do  tuis 
by  merely  looking  at  sentences  presented 
for  their  examination  and  dissection.  They 
must  be  put  to  the  practical  work  of  using 
words  in  expressing  their  thoughts,  both 
orally  and  in  writing.  And  here  the  work' 
under  consideration  is  sadly  deficient :  for, 
though  denominated  a  **  Practical  Gram- 
mar," all  the  practice  which  it  requires  in 
this  direction,  could  be  put  upon  a  very 
few  pages. 

Grammar  is  an  art  as  well  as  a  science  ; 
and  the  art  of  grammar  should  precede,  or 
at  least,  keep  pace  with  the  science  of  gram- 
mar. 

What  would  we  think  of  the  mechanic 
who  should  attempt  to  teach  an  apprentice 
the  mysteries  of  his  trade  by  keeping  him 
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engaged,  during  the  m:\j 
prenticcship,  in  taking 
machines  constructed  by 
and  putting  them  in  boa 
who  should  have  boxes  n 
cut  machines,  with  ap 
structcd  that  each  woulc 
ticular  piece,  and  then  i 
lect  from  those  before 
which  would  exactlv  fill 
of  a  given  box,  take  it  ap 
piec^  in  its  nppropriatt 
all  this  with  the  avowed 
ing  him  how  to  construe 
Would  we  expect  a  i?ood 
ist  to  be  made  by  nach  i 

What  then  shoul<i  we 
marian,  who,  at  the  ou 
best  specimens^  of  his  a: 
diagrams — like  chests  of  ( 
requires  "tlie  pupil  tc 
select)  *'  the  sentence  bei 
diagram  and  place  it  in 
and  who  continues  this  ] 
making  it  the  measure  o 
and  all  this,  to  make  o 
grammarian  ? 

"  But,"  savs  our   an 
claimed  for  the  diagrau 
tnto  any  es:<«ntial  part 
language."     Certainly, 
but  they  are  an  csscn* 
Grammar,  the  title  paf 
ed,  "  Thk  Science  oi 

OUAOE." 

Again,  the  **memo 
use  of  liicsc  diagrar 
reason  why  they  sho 
is  for  UHing  them.   ^ 
be  taught  to  strengt 
than  to  weaken  it  1 

But  if  our  autlio 
capacity  and  retei) 
memories,   ho   sh 
upon  them  in  a  s) 
at  tiie  beginning 
thirteen  general 
portant  dcfiniti 
rules"  for  const 
to  place,  not  s 
sentences,  afte 

Aside    from 
urge  against 
early,  to  sub? 
prepositional 
phtagfs — inst 
compound, 
tive,  adjecti 
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think  that  pupils  can  not  fail  to  be  confuned 
by  the  multiplicity  and  complexity  of 
things  following  each  other  in  hucIi  rapid 
Biioce«sion.  Are  we  told  that  experience  ia 
igainst  ns — ^that  pupilti  do  not  become  con- 
fosed,  as  ia  ahown  by  their  ability  to  place 
the  parte  of  eentenccs  in  the  diagrams  fur- 
nished for  themi  That  does  not  prove 
that  thft  operation  is  other  than  mechani- 
cal :  it  proves  that  the  machine  bus  been 
taken  apart  and  boxed— inut  **  that,  and— 
notliing  more." 

The  system  of  analysis,  as  here  presented, 
Inevitably  leads  us  into  sbsurdities.  Take, 
for  example,  the  nursery  doggerel : 

This  IS  the  priest  all  shaven  and  shorn, 

That  married  the  man,  all  Uittered  and 
torn, 

Unto  the  maiden  all  forlorn, 

That  milked  the  cow  with  the  crumpled 
horn, 

That  tossed  the  dog, 

That  worried  the  cut, 

That  killed  the  rat, 

That  ate  the  malt. 

That  lav  in  the  house, 

That  Jack  built. 

First,  what  is  the  use  (adopting  the  an- 
thor'a  style  of  analyi^is)  of  uU  after  the 
word  dogger€lf     It  tells  what  particular 
noTBCry  doggerel  is  meant— hence,  it  is  an 
adjective.    And  thus,  all  alter   the  word 
ftUtt  is  an  adjective,  because  it  tells  what 
pirUcular  prie^t  is  meant.     And  thut  it  re- 
quires all  to  tell  this,  will  bo  seen  at  a 
glance ;  fur.  take  away  a  single  link  from 
the  chain — let  it  bo  some  otliercow,  or  dog, 
or  cat,  and  the  identity  of  the  priest  is 
fone.    And  so  in  each  case,  all  that  fullows 
Mow,  maiden^  coWy  dog^  cat,  rat^  nuilt^  and 
^VM,  ia  an  adjective.    Thus,  we  have  ad- 
jectives within  adjectives — a  nest  of  adjec- 
tives— the  whole  an  adjective  !      Similar 
Ciicamples  of  the  adverbial  phrase  may  be 
S^ven.    Both  these — the  adverbial  phrase, 
^d  the    adjective  phrase — we   consider 
'^S^oal  absurdities.    Neither  the  one  an- 
swers to  the  true  idea  of  the  adverb,  nor 
^e  other  to  the  true  idea  of  the  adjective. 
Sut  let  ns  look  at  our  author^s  first  les- 
ion, aod  then  at  some  of  his  definitions 
'>'«med  to  meet  his  particular  *' system  of 
•ttalysis." 

'^God  moves  in  a  mysterioua  way,        • 
His  wonders  to  perform: 
Ue  plants  His  footsteps  m  the  sea, 
Ana  rides  upon  the  storm.'' 

On  this  passage,  among  other  qaeationa 
Wfthave  the  following: 


"  How  does  God  move  f 
In  a  mysterious  way. 
God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way — why  I 
To*  perform  his  wonders. 
What  is  the  use  of  plants  f 
To  tell  what  he  docs. 
What  is  the  use  of  in  the  sea  f 
To  tell  where  he  plants  his  footsteps. 
What  is  the  use  of  rides  f 
To  tell  what  he  does. 
What  is  the  use  of  vpon  the  storm  T 
To  tell  where  he  rides." 
"  Kemark — The  young  pupil  has  seen,  in 
this  exposition  of  the  four  lines  written 
above,  that  words  have  meaning." 

In  all  candor,  has  **  the  young  pupil" 
seen  any  such  thing  ?  Or,  if  he  has,  think 
of  his  acquiring  the  idea,  by  means  of  di- 
rect instruction,  that  God  acts  in  a  hidden, 
secret  way,  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
wonders :  or  think  of  his  imagining  the 
Kuler  of  the  Universe  astride  9  storm,  and 
having  a  jolly  ride,  like  a  boy  coasting  on 
his  sled.  We  should  prefur  that  our  boys 
gain  no  such  ideas  of  God. 

It  is  ignoring  both  philosophy  and  good 
common  sense,  to  select,  as  a  first  lesson 
"for  the  young  pupil,"  highly  figurative 
language,  and  never  give  him  a  single  hint 
of  its  figurative  character. 

But  if  our  author  is  unfortunate  in  his 
system  of  analysis,  and  in  his  exposition  of 
langimge,  he  is  still  more  unfortunate  in 
his  definitions,  formed  to  accord  with  his 
theory. 

"A  sentence  is  an  assemblage  of  words 
so  combined,  as  to  assert  un  entire  propo- 
sition." This  rules  out  all  sentences  which 
simply  command.  *'  Go  to  the  ant,  thou 
sluggard,  consider  her  ways,  and  be  wise," 
is  not  a  sentence,  beouuso  it  asserts  nothing. 
*' Every  sentence  must  have  a  subject 
and  a  predicate." 

"  Go  thou  and  do  likewise,"  is  not  a  sen- 
tence, under  the  definition,  because  it  does 
not  contain  a  predicate. 

**  The  subject  of  n  sentence  is  that  of 
which  something  isoAsertcd." 

In  the  command,  "Come  thou  here;'* 
thou  is  not  the  subject,  because  nothing  is 
asserted  of  tliou  as  a  subject. 

*'  A  transitive  scuteuco  is  a  sentence  that 
asserts  an  a^t  which  terminates  on  an  ol>- 
jcct." 

"  Keep  thine  own  secrets,"  is  not  a  tran- 
sitive sentence ;  because  it  does  not  assert 
an  act  which  terminates  on  an  objeet. 
"An  auxiliary  sentence  ia    a  sentence 
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that  is  used  oh  an  eloment  in  tho  stractare 
of  another  sentence,  or  of  a  phrase." 

Examples.  '*A  mortal  disease  was 
upon  her  vitals,  btfore  Ccuar  had  passed  the 
Bubicony  la  this  auxiliary  sentence  (in 
italics)  used  in  any  sense,  in  the  struciurs 
of  the  other  sentence  T  What  docs  strue- 
ture  mean  ?  *'  A  prefix  is  one  or  more  let- 
ters placed  before  a  radical  to  form  a  deriv- 
ative word."  '*A  suffix  is  one  or  more 
letters  added  to  a  word  to  make  it  deriva- 
tive.'' Is  that  what  prefixes  and  suffixes 
are  for— just  to  male  words  derivative  f  We 
confess  our  ignorance.  We  supposed  that 
prefixes  and  suffixes  were  attaciied  to  words 
for  the  purpose  of  varying  their  significa- 
tion, 

"  A  noun  or  pronoun  varied  in  its  or- 
thography, BO  that  it  may  indicate  a  re- 
lation of  possession,  is  in  the  possessive 


»» 


case. 

"  The  possessive  cose  docs  not  always  in- 
dicate possession." 

*'  Children's  shoes.  Here  the  word  chil- 
dren's docs  not  imply  ownership.  It  sim- 
ply specifics  'shoes'  as  to  size."  That  is, 
the  possessive  case  is  not  the  possessive 
case  of  the  definition.  Did  it  occur  to  the 
author  that  his  trouble  might  lie  in  the 


definition,  though  the  definition  might  not 
lie  f  Did  he  not  see  the  absurdity  of  hit 
**  Possessive  Adjectives,"  and  **  Posseaaivd 
Specifying  Adjectives,"  under  his  dcflni^ 
tion  of  the  word  possessive?  that  every 
objection  which  he  urges  against  the  jMt- 
sessive  case,  applies  with  equal  force  to  hiB 
possessive  adjectives  t 

'^  A  relative  pronoun  is  a  pronoun  uaed 
to  introduce  a  sentence,  which  qualifies  its 
own  antecedent."  A  relative  pronoun 
may  introduce  a  sentence,  etc.  But  is  this 
a  definition  by  which  a  pupil  can  tell  a  rel- 
ative pronoun  ?  "  That  is  the  man  to  wiloiM 
I  gave  it.  That  is  the  very  thing  for  wkidk 
I  contended."  What  are  voham  and  uikick 
in  these  examples  ?  relative  pronouns  f — not 
under  the  definition.  What  then  are  they  t 
The  author  hiis  placed  them  in  his  list  of 
relatives,  but  in  his  definition  he  has  ex- 
cluded them  from  the  class. 

There  is  much  more  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter in  the  book  deserving  attention ;  bat 
we  have  already  extended  this  notice  to  an 
unusnal  length.  Wo  will,  however,  add 
that  the  author  has  done  as  well  with  a 
faulty  system  as  any  one  could  have  done  ; 
and  has  pursued,  to  the  end,  a  bod  theory, 
with  amazing  consistency. 
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NEW  ENGLAND. 

MASSAcnusETTs. — Six  merchants  of  Bos- 
ton have  contributed  $80,000  toward  tho 
new  memorial  hall  of  Harvard  University. 

Rhode  Island. — At  its  late  session,  the 
legislature  parsed  a  bill  prohibiting  the 
exclusion  of  children  from  any  public 
school  on  account  of  color  or  race.  The 
act  went  into  efifoct  on  May  12tli. 

CoNTfEcncuT.— The  Yale  College  foculty 
is  about  to  open  a  boarding-house  for  stu- 
dents next  term,  the  object  being  to  fur- 
nish good  and  substantial  food  at  cost 
prices. 

MIDDLE  STATES. 

New  York. — At  the  session  just  closed, 
the  legislature  passed  an  act  establishing 
four  additional  Normal  Schools. 

— In  extent,  operation,  and  meann^  the 
commou-fiohool  system  of  New  York  citv  is 
imrivalled  in  the  world.    It  proffurs  free 


instruction,  from  the  elementary  principles 
of  knowledge  throuij:ii  the  highest  brunelies 
of  tt  collcirialc  course,  to  every  child  in  the 
city,  between  four  and  twentv-ono  yeora 
of  ago,  who  can  obtain  admi:«siou  into  its 
two  hundred  HpaciouH  schools;  it  furnishes 
books,  stationary,  and  apparatus,  withoat 
charge  to  either  parent  or  pupil,  and  ex- 
pends upward  of  $2,500,000  annually. 
During  1805,  the  airgregate  number  of  pu- 
pils in  the  several  schools  was  216,V55, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  91,502. 
During  1 8  weeks  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  tncre  were  held  43  evening  schooliiy 
with  24,056  pupils  enrolled,  and  un  av- 
erage attendance  of  11,487.  There  are 
upward  of  2,500  teachen,  whose  af^ 
gre^i^to  salaries  exceed  $1,800,000.  Tho 
protessors  in  the  Free  Academy  receive 
$3,750  per  annum,  principals  of  tho  gram- 
mar schools,  $2,250,  and  the  average  sal- 
ary of  male  teachers  in  grammar  achoola 
is  somewhat  more  than  $1,500.  The  low- 
est salary  piven  to  female  teachers  to 
grammar  schools  ia  $400,  and  the  highest, 
$1,200.   By  act  of  the  legislature,  the  naioo 
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•f  the  Free  Academy  has  boon  clianirotl  to 
•The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York." 

Pkxxs«ylvaxia. — La  Fayette  Colleije  ha>* 
Mea  rcori;:mizc«I  and  endowed.  Sovurul 
oew  profu^^ors  liave  been  appointed. 

SOUTH  ER'N  STATE3. 

Maryland. — Durinjj  1S65,  the  fir^t  year 
of  the  public  Achool  systoin  in  this  Statu, 
there  were  f^'^7  scliools  in  operation,  at- 
tended by  34,0'jS  pupiU.  The  amount  of 
teaoUers*  salaries  wn'^  $75,9S3.1(7,  and  the 
toUl  cxpendiiure,  $-^4,753. •)2. 

DnrTRicT  OF  Colcsibia. — ^The  Rev.  Mr. 
Kliohall,  of  the  FreedmonVs  Burnau,  iSii- 
perinteiiilont  of  the  PMuoation  of  the  col- 
ore<l  children  within  the    denartinent  of 
WMliincrton,  has  just  rendered  a  report  to 
General   Howard,  in  which   it   is  .siiown 
that  thorc  are  at  present  61  day  ftch<»olft  in 
the  city,  with  ll.>  teachers,  and  an  avcra^^e 
attendance  i>f  4,7.>6  pupils.     Of  the  whole 
number  in  uitendaneo,  5,3S3  can  re-ad,  and 
^804  are  able  to  write.     In  addition  to  the 
day  achnols,  wliich  are  wholly  supporti'd 
by  the  contributions  of  benevolent  North- 
era    aid    Koeieties,    tlierc    are    10    ni;;iit 
fchooU,  24  Sunday  sohool-%,  and  six  in- 
dofttrial  Bchoola,  ail  of  which  are  well  at- 
tended. 

— "SL.  II.  de  Mariels,  editor  of  Lt'  Me*- 
tagtr  FrttuS't-.inifricain,  has  junt  cstalj- 
luhed,  near  Washinj^ton,  a  farm  school, 
after  a  rno«lel  of  hiniilar  iu'^titutions  in 
France  and  Alvciers,  for  colored  orphans  of 
both  «exe<4.  Tiie  institution  is  capable  of 
ifCCOoim'-xLitiug  200  inmate;). 

Viroinia. — A  majority  of  the  stu<lents 
of  the  University  of  Virginia  have  h«M:n  in 
Um  Cuhfcdurato  army,  mostly  as  olticcrs. 

GfOBGiA. — The  leifislaturc,  by  res(»lu- 
Uon,  kiui  autliorized  the  appointiueiii  of  a 
coininittee  to  prepare  a  Kysiein  of  oommon- 
■chool  eiiucation,  to  be  reported  at  the 
next  Masiou. 

Texas. — The  Texas  school  fun«l  is  larijor 
thau  in  any  otiier  State,  the  wiiolc  urnuunt 
at  preiient  beint;  |t3,3r)l,'.'U2.46,  and  a  uiii- 
Wft»ity  fund  of  $oO7,S7.04.  iJesidos  this, 
each  county  in  the  State  is  entitled  by  law 
to  four  leagues  of  land,  equal  to  17,712 
acres,  for  school  purposes,  while  162,1^>0 
ae/w  were  also  appropriated  for  univer- 
aiiie*. 

None  of  this  enormous  fund   has  yet 

been  U!>cd  for  school  purposes,  as  no  edu- 

catioual  system  has  ever  been  oriranizud. 

On  March 'l  9th,  the  Convention,  after  ma- 

tsra  deliberation  and  a  free  discussii»n, 

ad(^ted  the  following  sections  in  the  edii- 

ationai  bill,  as  reported  by  the  committee 

bsTiog  tho  subject  in  charge : 

fisc.  1.  A  general  diifosioa  of  koowledgo 


being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  of  the  State 
to  make  suitable  provisions  for  the  sup- 
port and  nniintenanco  of  public  schools. 

Sko.  2.  The  legislature  shall,  as  early  aa 
practicable,  establish  a  ttystem  of  free 
schools  throughout  tho  State ;  and  as  a 
basis  for  the  endowment  and  sup}>ort  of 
said  system,  all  tho  fun  Is,  lands,  and  other 
property  heretofore  set  apart  and  ai»pro- 
priaied,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  set  apart 
and  appropriated  for  the  support  and 
niaintenanoe  of  public  schools,  shall  con- 
stitute the  public-school  fund ;  and  said 
fund,  and  the  incomvS  derived  therefrom, 
shall  bo  a  perp«;tual  fund,  exclusively  for 
the  eduoatiou  of  all  the  white  schohustic  in- 
habiUmts  of  this  Slate ;  and  no  law  shall 
ever  be  made  appropriaiiiig  said  fund  to 
any  other  use  or  j)urpose  whatever. 

Various  pro)>osiiious  were  made  to  amend 
this  section  ;  hut  the  majority  in  every  in- 
stance eitlirr  luid  them  upon  the  table,  or 
ri-'jected  them.  The  proposition  to  strike 
out  the  word  *'  white''  was  voted  down  by 
60  yeas  to  »>  nays. 

This  section,  infam-Mis  as  it  is,  was  not 
con.-iderud  eiiouj^h.  and  therefore  tlio  fol- 
lowing was  ad')i»ted  : 

Sfc<'.  7.  The  fegi.-lature  may  provide  for 
tho  levyin-:  of  u  tax  for  educational  pur- 
poses: I'rovided,  tlie  taxes  levied  shall  be 
distributed  from  year  to  year,  as  the  same 
may  bo  colIecte<l;  and,  provided,  that  all 
the  sums  arising  from  said  tax,  which  may 
be  collected  from  Africans,  or  persons  of 
Afriam  descent,  shall  be  exclusively  ap- 
propriated for  the  maintenance  of  a  system 
of  public  sch>>ols  for  Africans  and  their 
chihJren  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  tho 
leifisluture  to  encourage  schools  among 
these  ptrople. 

Amom;  the  propositions  to  amend  this 
section  was  one  by  Mr.  Uoberts  (President 
of  tho  Secession  *Couvcntii>n),  which  was, 
that  the  hr^islature  may  tax  one  race  with  • 
out  taxing  the  other,  or  may  impose  a 
ditferent  rate  of  taxation  upon  the  two 
races,  as  the  public  interest  may  require, 

lji>on  a  former  occasion,   Mr.   Koberts 
cxpro-ied   liinir^elf  against    education    in 
general,  and  proclaimed  the  educational 
system  of  New   Kngland  a  **  magnificent 
failure  ;"  but  t(»-day,  he  appeared  to  have 
some  new  ideas,     lie  warned  the  conven- 
tion "  that  unless  something  was  d<)i«o  for 
the  education  of  the  colored  children,  wo 
should  see  trouble.     Wlien  thia  orilinanco 
was  read  at  the  North,  it  would  o^'ito  the 
indignation  of  the  jicople,  and  \*cfore  wo 
knew  it,  the  country  would    b(?    overrun 
with  Yankee  men  and  women,  a'^Uo,  under 
pretence  of  teaching   tho   iiitrg*-*rH,  would 
jioison  their  minds,  and  tlnis  s*'>w  tl^e  ^ceds 
of  disatfection.      The  speuk^*"'*    warning 
ditl  not  alarm  tho  ll-uise,  un"^   U\^  amend- 
ment Wiis  voted  tlown ;  an'.^   ^^i«n    uu  old 
Union  member  olfered  the  '"^^^owiujf ; 

ProTided,  that  all  auni^  ^^U^v-tedfrom 
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merate,  or 
sin  ;  or  qhall  den/ 

affirm  that  we  are  nolTj^y^  or  any  sin  to  be  repented  of  in  the 
own  merit ;  or  shall  den^^^  the  oatward  man  to  be  accounted 
shall  openly  condemn  or  oppS^rff  a  ransom  for  onr  sins  ;  or  shall 
depart  the  congregation  at  ihSs^  and  righteousness,  but  by  oar 
tism  ;  or  shall  deny  the  ordinanceN^e  fourth  commandment ;  or 
to  make  war  and  peace,  and  to  pan^jnfants  ;  or  shall  porposelj 
table  ;  or  shall  endeavor  to  seduce  ^Wthe  ordinance  of  bap- 
every  such  person,  lawfully  convicted,  shalTV^ir  ja^fui  authority 
No  schoolmaster  shall  be  admitted  who  ^^Wbes  of  the  fint 
(Plant.  Laxcs,  1704,  pp.  44,  45,  89.)     These  hSL  Qpinj^jug  .^ 
made  in  1646,  about  ten  years  after  the  banishmeiX^jjgj^^tioiL 
the  irrepressible  advocate  of  religious  liberty.  ^L  fmSAn 

Sec.  4.  In  Connecticut,  in  1642,  the  following  laws  ^^  y^^^ 
"1.  If  any  man,  after  legal  conviction,  shall  have  or  ^%J|^^ 
God  but  the  Lord  God,  he  shall  be  put  to  death.     2. , 
woman  be  a  witch — that  is,  hath  or  consulteth  with  a  famil 
shall  be  put  to  death.     3.  If  any  person  shall  blusphem( 
God  the  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Ghost,  with  direct,  express, 
or  high-handed  blasphemy,  or  shall  curse  God  in  the  like  ma| 
be  put  to  death."    In  about  1655,  the  following  laws  were  \\\ 
If  any  person  turn  Quaker,  he  shall  be  banished,  and  not  snfTer] 
upon  the  pain  of  death.    2.  No  priest  shall  abide  in  this  do] 
shall  be  banished,  and  suiTer  death  on  his  return.     Priests  luaj 
by  any  one,  without  a  warrant.     3.  No  man  shall  hold  any  ol 
not  sound  in  the  faith  ;  whoever  gives  a  vote  to  such  persoi] 
a  fine  of  one  pound  sterling,  and  for  a  second  offense  he  shall  i 
chised.    4.  No  Quaker,  or  dissenter  from  the  established  woi 
don^nion,  shall  be  allowed  to  give  a  vote  for  the  election  of 
or  knj  officer.     5.  No  food  or  lodging  shall  be  afforded 
Adamite,  or,  other  heretic.     6.  No  one  shall  run  on  the  Sal 
walkVin  his  garden,  or  elsewhere,  except  reverently  to  and  fri 
7.  No^one  shall  travel,  cook  victuals,  make  beds,  sweep  house, 
shave  bn  the  Sabbath-day.     8.  No  woman  shall  kiss  her  cl 
Sabbath  or  fasting-day.     9.  No  minister  shall  keep  a  school.'' 
by  Petete,  in  his  "  History  of  Connecticut,''  that  these  laws  wei 
made  by  .the  people  of  New  Haven,  previous  to  their  incorpora] 
Saybrook  and  Hartford  colonies,  and  were,  as  he  says,  very 
termed  "  blue  laws/' — that  is,  bloody  laws — for,  he  addls,  they 
sanctified  with  excommunication,  confiscation,  fines,  bonJ^mieDl 
ping,  cutting  off  the  can,  burning  the  tongue,  and  death.    We  l\ 
reproduce  these  laws  with  pleasure,  and  have  given  only  as  mj': 
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seemed  necessarj  to  conrey  a  proper  idea  of  the  spirit  with  which  Con- 
necticut laws  were  made  in  those  days. 

Sec.  5.  In  New  York,  in  1694,  by  act  of  the  Assembly,  held  in  New 
York  city,,  all  Jesuits,  Seminary  priests,  or  other  ecclesiastical  persons, 
made  or  ordained  by  any  power  or  jurisdiction  derived  or  pretended  from 
the  Pope, or  See  of  Rome,  residing  or  being  within  the  province,  were, 
imdef  heavy  penalties,  required  to  depart  the  same  before  the  first  of  No- 
vember, 1700  {Plant  Laws,  p.  294.)  A  similar  law  was  in  force  at 
this  time  in  Massachusetts.     {Plant  LawSy  p.  54.) 

Sia  6.  In  Maryland,  where  a  distinguished  historian  assures  us  ''  relig- 

feos  liberty  obtained  a  home,  its  only  home  in  the  wide  world"  (I  Bancroft's 

BuL  U.  8.y  p.  247),  it  was  enacted  that  if  any  person  whatever,  inhabit- 

'fag  within  this  province,  shall  blaspheme — that  is,  curse  God,  deny  our 

SaTiour  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  or  deny  the  Holy  Trinity,  or  the  Godhead 

of  may  of  the  three  persons,  or  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  ;  or  shall  utter 

rquroachful  words  or  language  concerning  the  Iloly  Trinity,  or  any  of 

three  persons  thereof ; — he  or  she  shall,  for  the  first  offense,  be  bored 

the  tongue,  and  fined  twenty  pounds  sterling.     For  the  second 

he  or  she  shall  be  branded  on  the  forehead  with  the  letter  "  B," 

tned  forty  pounds  sterling,  or  imprisonment  for  one  year.     And  for 

I' third  offense,  he  or  she  so  offending  shall  suffer  death,  with  confisca- 

df  all  their  goods  and  chattels,     {Plant  Laws^  p.  8.)     The  Book  of 

ion  Prayer,  and  administration  of  the  sacraments,  with  other  rites 

ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  shall  be  solemnly  read  by  all 

in  the  churches  and  other  places  of  worship  in  this  province. 

LoJWSy  p.  62.) 

Kc,  7.  In  Vii'ginia,  it  was  enacted  that  if  any  person  brought  up  in 

Christian  religion  shall,  by  writing,   printing,  teaching^  or  advised 

r^  deny  the  being  of  a  God,  or  the  Holy  Trinity ;  or  assert  or 

itain  there  are  more  Gods  than  one  ;  or  deny  the  Christian  religion  to 

true;  or  the  holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  be  of 

le  authority  ;   and  be  thereof  lawfully  convicted  upon  indictment  or 

formation'  in  the  general  court,  such  persons,  for  the  first  offense,  shall 

disabled  to  hold  any  office  or  employment,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  or  mil- 

r,  or  any  profit  or  advantage  therefrom.     And  every  such  office  or 

^^mployment,  held  by  soch  person  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  conviction,  is 

hereby  declared  void.    And  every  such  person,  upon  a  second  conviction 

of  any  of  the  crimes  aforesaid,  in  manner  aforesaid,  shall  from  thenceforth 

txi  unable  to  sue  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  or  to  be  guardian  to  any 

child,  or  executor  or  administrator  of  any  person,  or  capable  of  ai\y  gifl 

or  kgacy,  or  to  bear  any  office,  civil  or  militaiy,  forever  within  this  colony ; 

and  shall  also  suffer,  from  the  time  of  such  conviction,  three  years  impris- 

oiiflient^  without  bail  or  mainprize.     {Laws  of  Va,,  1758,  p.  14.)     This 

law  was  in  force  in  Soath  Carolina  from  about  1703.  .  {Pub.  Laws 
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•/  8,  C.y  1790,  p.  3.)  No  other  catechism  could  be  tanght  than  the 
Church  catechism  inserted  in  tbe  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  {Plant. 
Laws  of  Fa.,  p.  12.)  The  following  law  was  made  in  Virginia,  in  the 
year  1663,  and  was  "in  force  and  in  use"  still  in  1104  :  "If  any 
Quakers,  or  other  separatists  whatever,  in  this  colony,  assemble  them- 
selves together  to  the  number  of  five  or  more,  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
or  upwards,  under  the  pretense  of  joining  in  a  reh'gious  worship  not 
authorized  in  England  or  this  country,  the  parties  so  offending,  being 
thereof  lawfully  convicted  by  verdict,  confession,  or  notorious  evidence  of 
the  fact,  shall  for  the  first  offense  forfeit  and  pay  two  hundred  pounds  of 
tobacco ;  for  the  second  offense,  five  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  ;  to  be 
levied  by  warrant  from  any  one  justice  of  the  peace  upon  the  goods  of  the 
party  convicted  ;  but  if  he  be  unable,  then  upon  the  goods  of  any  other 
of  the  separatists  or  Quakers  then  present.  And  for  the  third  offense, 
the  offender,  being  convicted  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  banished  the  colony. 
(Plant.  Laws  of  Va^  p.  52.)  About  the  time  this  law  was  enacted  in 
Virginia,  and  before  any  of  the  laws  of  the  other  colonies  which  we  haTO 
cited  were  abolished,  the  people  of  the  little  colony  of  Bhode  Island,  per- 
fectly consistent  with  their  professions  from  the  first  settlement  of  thetf 
colony  by  Roger  WilUams,  caused  to  be  inserted  in  their  charter,  obtained 
from  Charles  II.  in  1665,  the  grand  original  idea  of  religious  liberty, 
which  seems  since  to  have  been  adopted  to  a  considerable  extent  bj 
nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  by  some  of  them  entire. 

Sec.  8.  Rhode  Island. — ^The  language  of  the  charter  above  referred  to 
IS  as  follows  :  ''  Xo  person  within  the  said  colony,  at  any  time  hereafter, 
shall  be  any  wise  molested,  punished,  disquieted,  or  palled  in  question  for 
any  difference  in  opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  and  do  not  actually  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  our  said  colony ;  but  that  all  and  eVery  person  and 
persons  may  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  freely  and  fully 
have  and  enjoy  his  and  their  own  judgments  and  consciences  in  matters  of 
religious  concernments,  throughout  the  tract  of  land  hereafter  mentioned, 
they  behaving  themselves  peaceably  and  quietly,  and  not  using  their  liber- 
ty to  licentiousness  and  profaueness,  or  to  the  civil  injury  or  outward  dis- 
turbance of  others."  The  charter  further  says  that  this  remarkable  liberty 
of  conscience  is  given  to  the  people  of  Rhode  Island,  in  order  "  that  there 
may,  in  time,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their  endeavors,  be  laid  a  sure 
foundation  of  happiness  to  all  AmericaJ'  To  show  the  remarkable  strength 
of  the  faith  of  these  men  in  their  new  theory  and  religious  liberty,  which 
was  to  be  "  a  sure  foundation  of  happiness  to  all  America,"  we  transcribe 
the  following  law  in  full  from  one  of  their  ancient  records :  "  Whereas 
Almighty  God  hath  created  the  mind  free,  all  attempts  to  influence  it  by 
temporal  punishments  or  burdens,  or  by  civil  incapcitations,  tend  only  to 
beget  habits  of  hypocrisy  and  meanness,  and  are  a  departure  firom  the 
plan  of  the  Holy  Author  of  our  religion,  who,  being  Lord  both  of  body 
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and  mind,  yet  chose  not  to  propagate  it  by  coercions  on  either,  as  was  in 
his  almighty  power  to  do  ;  that  the  presomption  of  legislators  and  raters, 
ciyil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  who  being  themselves  but  fallible  and  nnin- 
spired  men,  have  assumed  dominion  over  the  faith  of  others,  setting  up  their 
own  opinions  and  modes  of  thinking  as  the  only  trao  and  infallible,  and  as 
sach  endeavoring  to  impose  them  on  others,  hath  estalblished  and  maintained 
false  religions  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  and  throngh  all  time  ; 
that  to  compel  a  man  to  furnish  contributions  of  money  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  opinions  which  he  disbelieves,  is  sinful  and  tyrannical  ;  that  even 
the  forcing  him  to  support  this  or  that  teacher  of  his  own  religious  per- 
suasion, 18  depriving  him  of  the  comfortable  liberty  of  giving  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  particular  pastor  whose  morals  he  would  make  his  pattern, 
and  whose  powers  he  feels  most  persuasive  to  righteousness,  and  is  with- 
drawing from  the  ministry  those  temporary  rewards  which,  proceeding 
from  an  approbation  of  their  personal  conduct,  are  an  additional  incite- 
ment to  earnest  and  nnrcmitting  labors  for  the  instruction  of  mankind  ; 
that  oar  civil  rights  have  no  dependence  on  our  religious  opinions  ;  that 
therefore  the  proscribing  any  citizen  as  unworthy  the  public  confidence  by 
laying  upon  him  an  incapacity  of  being  called  to  offices  of  trust  and  emoln- 
ment  unless  he  possesses  or  renounces  this  or  that  religions  opinion,  is  de- 
priving him  injuriously  of  those  privileges  and  advantages  to  which,  in 
common  with  his  fellow-citizens,  he  has  a  natural  right ;  that  it  tends  only 
to  corrupt  the  principles  of  that  religion  which  it  is  meant  to  encourage, 
bj  bribing  with  a  monopoly  of  worldly  honors  and  emoluments  those  who 
will  externally  profess  and  conform  to  it ;  that  though,  indeed,  those  are 
criminal  who  do  not  withstand  such  temptation,  yet  neither  are  those 
innocent  who  lay  the  bait  in  their  way  ;  that  to  suffer  the  civil  magistrate 
to  intrude  his  powers  into  the  field  of  opinion  and  to  restrain  the  profes- 
sion or  propagation  of  principles,  on  supposition  of  their  ill  tendency,  is  a 
dangerous  fallacy,  which  at  once  destroys  all  religious  liberty,  because  he 
being  of  course  judge  of  that  tendency,  will  make  his  own  opinions  the 
rule  of  judgment,  and  approve  or  condemn  tlic  sentiments  of  others  only  as 
they  shall  square  with  or  differ  from  his  own  ;  that  it  is  time  enough,  for 
the  rightful  purposes  of  civil  government,  for  its  officers  to.  interfere  when 
IRinciples  break  out  into  o[)cn  acts  against  peace  and  good  order ;  and, 
finally,  that  truth  is  great  and  will  prevail,  if  left  to  herself  ;  that  she  is 
the  proper  and  sufficient  antagonist  to  error,  and  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  conflict,  unless,  by  human  interposition,  disarmed  of  her  natural  weap- 
ons, free  argument  and  debate— errors  ceasing  to  be  dangerous  when  it  is 
permitted  to  contradict  them.  And  whereas,  a  principal  object  of  our 
▼enercble  ancestors  in  their  migration  to  this  country  and  settlement  of 
this  State  was,  as  they  expressed  it,  '  to  hold  forth  a  lively  experiment, 
that  a  most  flourishing  civil  state  may  stand,  and  best  be  maintained  with 
a  full  libertjF  in  religious  concemmeuts' — Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the 
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CHAPTER  I. 

LESSON    1. — ^THE   CUBE. 

We  will  commence  otir  work  bj  drawing  a  circle  ;  if  you  draw  it  npon 
the  blackboard,  let  the  radius  be  about  six  inches ;  the  radius  in  Fig.  3 
is  one  inch,  which  is  sufficient  for  a  drawing  upon  paper. 

If  you  have  no  dividers,  the  circle  may  be  drawn  'by  a  pencil  tied  near 
the  point  by  a  thread — a  method  which  I  need  not  describe  more  fully. 
When  the  circle  is  complete,  keep  the  distance  or  radius  carefully,  and, 
b^;inning  at  the  lowest  point  in  Fig.  3,  measure  or  lay  off  this  distance 
about  on  the  curve,  making  dots  at  the  points  where  the  measurement 
fijls.    There  will  be  exactly  six  of  these  distances. 

Now  join  these  points  by  straight  lines,  as  in  Fig.  4. 

Draw  lines  from  the  center,  L,  to  A,  to  F,  and  to  I,  and  rub  out  the 
circumference.  Your  drawing,  now,  should  be  like  Fig.  5.  It  is  called 
the  isometric  projection  of  the  cube. 

In  the  succeeding  lessons,  we  shall  make  our  drawings  without  any 
drcle,  but  by  the  aid  of  rulers,  such  as  are  represented  in  Fig.  1.  You 
ahould  be  provided  with  them  before  drawing  the  next  exercise. 

The  rulers  should  be  thin,  of  hard  wood,  and  the  angles  of  the  triangles 
should  be  precisely  30°,  60°,  and  90°.  They  are  sold  in  the  cities  under 
the  name  of  isometrical  rulers.  In  the  country,  you  cftn  get  them  made 
by  a  carpenter,  if  you  will  furnish  him  a  paper  pattern,  which  yon  can 
make  in  the  following  manner  : 

Draw  an  isometrical  cube,  just  as  in  this  exercise,  on  a  sheet  of  thick 
paper  ;  but  let  the  radius  be  about  eight  inches.  When  the  cube  is 
complete,  draw  a  faint  line  from  L  to  H,  and  another  from  I  to  F  ;  the 
upper  face  of  the  cube  will  then  be  divided  into  four  triangles,  like  each 
other,  and  of  the  exact  shape  of  the  isometrical  ruler  ;  either  of  these 
being  cut  out,  forms  a  good  pattern  from  which  a  carpenter  or  cabinet- 
maker can  make  you  a  suitable  ruler.  Its  edges  should  be  quite  straight, 
it  should  be  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  when  correctly 
made,  the  shortest  side  is  exactly  half  the  length  of  the  longest. 

The  shortest  ruler  in  Fig.  I  is  marked  off  in  inches  divided  to  eighths ; 
the  longer  one  is  a  plain,  straight,  thin  ruler,  and  for  blackboard  purposes 
should  be  about  twenty  inches  long  ;  for  the  drawing-book  or  paper,  ten 
inches  is  sufficient. 

The  method  of  drawing  parallel  lines  by  the  aid  of  the  triangular  ruler  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  will  be  more  particularly  described  in  the  next  lesson. 

You  will  please  observe  that  Fig.  6  is  formed  of  nine  straight  lines, 
three  of  which  are  vertical,  or  perpendicular  to  the  bottom  of  the  page  ; 
three  incline  upward  to  the  right,  forming  an  angle  of  60°  with  the  ver- 
tical lines  ;  and  three  incline  to  the  left  at  the  same  angle.  It  will  be  a 
inrofitable  exercise  to  practice  drawing  this  figure  without  the  aid  of  rulers. 
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A  FEW  OF  MY  TROUBLES. 

THERE  are  good  reasons  why  I  shonld  present  this  subject.  In  the 
first  place,  if  I  do  not  give  an  account  of  my  own  troubles,  it  is  yery 
doubtful  whether  any  one  else  will,  as  I  have  reason  to  think  that  no 
person  m  the  world  is  so  deeply  interested  in  them  as  I  am,  or  has  be- 
stowed so  much  time  to  the  consideration  of  them.  And  then,  I  believe, 
seriously,  that  my  troubles  are  not  mine  only.  Haven't  yon,  many  a  time, 
sat  alone  in  your  school-room  after  the  day's  duties  were  done,  and  looked 
drearily  around  at  the  rows  of  vacant  seats — at  the  figures  on  the  black- 
boards— at  the  cobwebs  in  the  further  comer  of  the  ceiling — at  the  clean- 
faced  clock  that  ticked  unusually  loud,  now  that  the  place  was  still,  and 
the  echoes  of  poorly  enunciated  English,  that  make  the  air  ache  six  hours 
out  of  a  day,  were  quiet  at  last  f 

Haven't  you  sat  thus,  with  your  tired  head  in  your  hands,  and  botb 
elbows  resting  ou,  the  desk,  while  the  silence  brought  to  you  thoughts  of 
the  day's  work  ?  Are  you  ever  satisfied  with  it  ?  Can  you  look  at  it, 
and  say,  "  This  is  quite  perfect,  and  satisfies  me  ?"  On  the  contrary,  are 
you  not  filled  with  depressing  doubts  and  misgivings,  and  oftentimes  witb 
a  wretched  sense  of  your  own  shortcomings,  Knd  the  inadequacy  of  the 
work  you  are  doing  ? 

There  is  no  use  talking  of  this.  Try  to  tell  your  confidential  friend 
about  it.  "  Nonsense,"  he  cries.  "  You  are  a  tip-top  teacher — you've  got 
a  fit  of  the  blues — all  you  want  is  fresh  air." 

There  is  truth  in  this  ;  still,  a  whole  skyinll  of  fresh  air  fails  to  whollj 
divest  my  mind  of  a  subtle  sense  of  unsatisfaction  in  the  work  I  am  doing. 
It  is  not  because  the  work  is  not  a  good  one.  In  my  soul,  I  believe  there 
is  nb  higher  or  nobler  work  than  that  which  is  set  before  teachers.  It  is 
not  because  I  find  unusual  difiiculties  in  the  way — nothing  of  the  sort 
My  scholars  are  not  insubordinate  or  defiant ;  for  the  most  part,  they  are 
dutiful,  attentive,  and  diligent.  And  yet,  I  am  greatly  dissatisfied  witb 
the  work  I  do  for  them.  So  you  see  that  my  troubles  are  rather  indef* 
inite  ;  that  they  are  subjective  rather  than  objective.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing they  are  vague  and  intangible,  and  exist  only  in  my  own  mind,  they 
are  real,  and  cast  very  real  shadows. 

To  begin,  then  :  it  gives  me  a  sense  of  annoyance  that  our  work  is  so 
very  prosaic  and  commonplace.  The  work  of  education,  when  viewed  as 
a  grand,  triumphal  crusade  against  the  powers  of  darkness,  is  indeed 
inspiring.  **  But  above  all,"  cries  the  clarion  voice  of  one  of  the  world's 
great  teachers,  *'  above  all,  where  thou  findest  ignorance,  brute-minded* 
ness,  stupidity,  attack  it,  I  say.  Smite  wisely,  unwcaricdiy,  and  rest  not 
while  thou  livest  and  it  lives  ;  but  smite  !  smite  in  the  name  of  God  P 
I  suppose  ignorance,  stupidity^  brute-mindedness  rose  before  Carlyle  in 
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serried  and  embattled  ranks,  where  any  gallantly  accontered  Imigbt  might 
find  worthy  foe  ;  and  if  I  could  encounter  them  in  that  guise,  no  one 
knows  what  a  gallant  charge  I  would  make.  But  the  warlike  spirit 
dwindles  perceptibly,  when  I  meet  the  worthy  trio  closely  leagued  and 
strongly  fortified  in  a  little  stolid-faced  child  who  stands  at  my  knee. 
However,  I  whet  up  my  battle-axe — a  very  mild  one — and  begin  the 
attack. 

"  George,  what  letter  is  that  ? 

"  A.     Say  A,  George. 

''  Look  at  it  again,  so  as  to  know  it  next  time.  Now,  remember  that 
is  A. 

"  Now,  George,  what  is  it  ?  You  don't  know  1  Didn't  I  just  tell  you 
it  was  A  ?    Try  to  remember  it  now,  George." 

"  Ugh !" 

But  then,  it  is  a  glorious  work !  You  have  heard  the  popular  and 
eloquent  JVIr.  B.,  who  is  a  man  of  veracity,  say  so.  Surely,  it  is  a  glo- 
rious work  to  train  immortal  minds  ;  to  build  a  temple  that  shall  stand 
when  palaces  have  crumbled,  and  the  adamantine  hills  have  melted  away  ; 
to  kindle  a*  light  that  shall  shine  on  when  the  world  is  lost  in  ruin,  and 
the  stars  and  suns  have  ceased  to  be.  It  is  very  exhilarating  to  hear  all 
this  ;  but  after  all,  you  and  I  don't  often  see  the  Eternal  temples.  We 
daub  away  with  untempered  mortar  at  the  wretched  little  bricks  that 
form  our  every-day  building  material ;  what  we  pile  up  one  day  falls 
down  the  next,  very  likely,  and  we  see  no  great  architectural  results. 

Edward  Everett  has  told  us  that,  **'  From  the  humblest  village  school 
there  may  go  forth  a  teacher  who,  like  Newton,  shall  bind  his  temples 
with  Orion's  belt ;  with  llerschcl,  light  up  his  cell  with  the  beams  of 
before  undiscovered  planets  ;  with  Franklin,  grasp  the  lightning."  And 
this  encouraging  statement  is  not  without  a  certain  air  of  probability, 
since  it  is  altogether  more  likely  such  a  teacher  would  go  from  the  school 
than  that  he  would  continue  in  it ;  but,  for  all  that,  when  we  have  been 
carried  off  into  mid  air  by  sublime  words  like  these,  and  then  have  come 
down  to  the  earth  again,  we  find  we  are  still  the  same  ordinary  mortals 
that  we  were  before  we  went  up,  and  that  we  are  not  likely  to  bind  any 
thing  upon  our  temples,  except  a  wet  towel  for  the  headache  ;  that  we 
still  burn  kerosene  in  our  cells,  and  find  that  high  enough,  without  going 
as  high  as  starlight ;  and,  ignoble  creatures,  we  have  not  the  slightest 
desire  to  be  burnt  with  lightning. 

Truly,  there  seems  to  be  a  laughable  incongruity  between  the  lofty  and 
inspiring  words  that  men  utter  of  this  work,  and  the  work  as  we  find  it 
day  by  day — dull,  commonplace,  absurd,  and  wearisome. 

Is  it  because  they  have  a  higher  stand-point  than  we,  and  can  see  fur- 
ther, while  we  grope  with  our  eyes  intent  upon  what  is  nearest  and  mdst 
obvious  ? 
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If  work  that  is  tinly  grand  would  only  look  so  to  those  who  are  doing 
it,  woaldn*t  it  be  a  comfort  ? 

It  is  another  fruitful  source  of  self-tormcnt,  that  I  never  can  make  my 
real  school  come  up  to  my  ideal  of  what  a  school  ought  to  be.  Many  a 
time,  during  the  weary  night-hours,  have  I  resolved  a  thousand  possibili- 
ties in  the  way  of  teaching.  Nothing  is  more  delightful  than  to  teach  an 
ideal  school.  You  have  a  fine  theory  of  government  founded  on  abstract 
principles  of  right  and  justice ;  you  lay  out  complete,  or  at  least  sym- 
metrical courses  of  study ;  you  have  adequate  text-books  to  carry  oat 
your  plans.  Tour  ideal  teacher  is  of  clear  understanding  and  broad 
culture,  of  unerring  tact  and  great  self-control ;  he  wields  unbounded 
influence  over  the  ideal  scholars,  who  are  eager,  aspiring,  striding  up  the 
hill  of  science  in  true  excelsior  style.  The  parents  and  school-ofQcers  are 
appreciative,  and  blandly,  even  thankfully  pay  the  bills,  and  co-operate  in 
all  of  your  plans.  Every  thing  in  your  theoretic  school  works  beautifully. 
There  is  not  a  hitch  in  the  machinery  ;  bauds,  and  wheels,  and  grooyes, 
and  pivots — every  thing  is  smooth  and  perfect,  and  works  with  certainty 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  end. 

But  test  the  wonderful  machine  in  real  life.  I  know,  and  -so  do  yon^ 
what  would  become  of  it.  We  might  as  well  try  to  run  a  steam-engine 
over  the  corduroy  roads  of  Virginia.  Every  log  is  an  uncompromising 
fact.  The  fine  piece  of  mechanism  would  l)e  shattered  before  it  had  gone 
half  its  length,  and  the  heart-broken  inventor  would  be  glad  of  any 
clumsy-wheeled  old  wagon  and  patient  donkeys  that  would  bounce,  and 
shake,  and  tumble  him  over  the  rest  bf  the  road. 

So,  theorize  as  I  will,  in  real  teaching  the  customs  and  opinions  of  the 
community,  the  clumsy  text-books,  the  peculiarities  of  each  scholar,  my 
own  faults,  are  so  many  absolute  facts  ;  they  can  not  be  ignored.  Per- 
haps one  out  of  twenty  will  work  with  my  plan,  the  other  nineteen  go 
dead  against  it.  So  there  is  nothing  left  for  me,  poor  mortal,  but  to 
pocket  my  ideal — the  pieces  of  it— with  a  sigh,  and  a  heart-sinking,  aikl 
a  general  fading  of  the  cotdeur  de  rose  out  of  my  special  horizon,  and  go 
to  work  with  what  remains — the  stubborn,  unmitigated  facts.  It  is  im- 
possible to  make  the  facts  fit  the  ideal,  so  the  school  is  made  to  suit  the 
facts ;  and  thus  it  happens  that  my  real  school  is  a  great  coming  down 
from  the  one  in  the  castle. 

In  the  matter  of  school  discipline,  I  believe  its  tendency  in  a  Christian 
land  should  be  to  educate  the  conscience ;  to  teach  youth  to  have  the 
fear  of  God  rather  than  the  fear  of  man  before  their  eyes  ;  not  only  to 
enforce  certain  school  regulations  to-day,  but  to  instil  principles  of  action 
that  shall  stand  good  under  all  circumstances  of  life.  Yet  not  one 
teacher  in  a  hundred  has  the  moral  power  to  govern  in  this  way.  Many 
govern  by  a  sort  of  personal  fear  with  which  they  inspire  their  pupils. 
Said  the  father  of  a  lawless  boy  to  such  a  one  :  "  If  my  son  feared  the 
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Almighty  God  one-half  as  mach  as  he  does  yoa,  I  shoald  hare  no  anxiety 
for  him  in  this  world,  or  the  world  that  is  to  come.''  The  teacher  con- 
sidered it  a  high  compliment.  It  was  a  compliment  to  his  success  ;  bat 
there  is  success  that  is  failure,  wretched  failure. 

I  know  a  noted  disciplinarian.  He  is  at  heart  an  arrant  coward,  as  all 
bullies  are,  but  his  scholars  seem  to  fear  nothing  so  much  as  his  dis- 
pleasure. They  prevaricate,  and  cheat,  and  lie  to  any  extent  whatever) 
in  order  to  keep  a  fair  face  with  him.  He  has  quite  a  reputation  as  a 
successful  teacher.  His  method  of  discipline  is  held  up  as  quite  marvel- 
lous ;  but  I  believe  he  is  doing  more  harm  than  good.  I  had  rather,  a 
thousand  times,  a  child  of  mine  should  be  honest  and  upright,  and  get 
what  knowledge  he  can  by  his  wits,  than  breathe  the  tainted  moral 
atmosphere  of  such  a  school. 

Tet  many  teachers  govern  in  this  way — perhaps  all  do,  to  a  certain 
extent. 

''  Look  out !  you'll  get  caught !''  is  heard  oftener  in  my  school  than 
**  It  isn't  fair  I  it  isn't  right !  it's  cheating  1" 

It  does  not  answer  to  put  scholars  upon  their  honor,  then  blindfold 
your  own  eyes,  and  trust  them.  I  tried  it  once — when  I  knew  a  great 
deal  more  than  I  do  now — and  made  a  signal  failure.  One  has  to  work 
ifith  both  levers,  the  fear  of  God  and  the  fear  of  man.  We  often  strain 
and  tug  at  the  weakest  and  poorest  of  these  because  it  is  visible, — forgetful 
of  the  invisible,  which  is  infinitely  stronger  and  more  far-reaching.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  I  pursue  any  method  that  quickly  and  efficaciously 
meets  the  case  in  hand  ;  and  my  fine  ideas  do  little  except  make  me 
uncomfortable  that  I  can  not  live  up  to  them. 

My  pupils  only  get  a  smattering  of  their  various  studies.  Very  few 
of  them  ever  thoroughly  investigate  any  subject.  It  is  a  mournful 
fact  that  the  rising  generation  are  not  troubled  with  hungerings  and 
thirstings  after  knowledge.  I  sometimes  think  my  scholars  use  more  of 
their  native  wits  in  devising  means  not  to  learn,  than  they  do  in  learning. 
To  be  sure,  it  is  creditable  to  read,  and  write,  and  spell  your  own  lan- 
guage correctly  ;  and  desirable,  in  a  business  point  of  view,  to  understand 
interest ;  besides,  there  exists  a  general  prejudice  in  favor  of  weU-edo- 
cated  people.  But  beyond  this,  they  do  not  see  that  learning  adds  any 
thing  of  beauty,  or  grace,  or  power  to  life.  "  What's  the  use  ?"  cries  a 
wide-awake  fellow.  ''There's  old . Professor  Graybeard,  he  meditates  in 
Sanscrit,  and  wouldn't  dream  in  any  thing  less  than  Greek  hexameter — 
and  I  wouldn't  be  him  for  a  fortune  !" 

The  worst  of  it  is,  I  have  some  misgivings  of  the  sort  myself.  It  is 
said  that  "  Knowledge  is  power."  I  have  written  it  in  copy-books,  and 
parsed  it,  and  printed  it  on  school  banners ;  but  my  belief  in  it  quakes 
sometimes.  At  least  I  know  that  I  succeed  in  teaching  my  pupils  but 
CtUe  of  that  available  knowledge  which  ia  truly  power! 
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PROFESSOR  BARTH,  THE  AFRICAN  EXPLORER. 

IN  the  excellent  necrology  of  eminent  instractors,  contained  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Educatiojcal  Monthly,  I  failed  to  notice 
the  name  of  Prof.  Henry  Barth,  who  has  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life 
as  a  teacher  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  As  I  had  the  pleasure  of  know* 
ing  him,  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  privilege  of  devoting  a  fpw  words  to 
the  memory  of  his  career.  His  reputation  belongs  to  the  vorld  as  much 
as  to  the  country  whose  language  he  spoke,  and  in  no  land  have  his  African 
travels-  been  read  with  more  interest  than  in  our  own.  Though  he  accom* 
panied  an  English  expedition,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  only  one  who  was 
spared  to  return,  yet  the  English  have  failed  to  be  just  to  him  ;  and  the 
nation  whom  he  so  faithfully  served,  and  of  which  he  deserved  so  well, 
has  been  strangely  reluctant  to  do  him  suitable  honor.  But  his  works 
have  been  placed  in  all  our  large  libraries,  and  his  adventurous  courage 
and  heroic  spirit  have  been  admired  by  thousands  of  our^onth,  and  been 
reflected  in  our  American  character. 

Barth  died  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  November  last,  at  the  age  of  forty 
four  years.  He  brought  from  Africa  no  trace  of  fever,  or  of  any  other 
j)hy8ical  weakness,  except  a  slight  liability  to  dyspepsia,  and  at  the  last  in- 
terview which  I  had  with  him  before  his  death  he  told  me  that  he  was 
perfectly  well.  His  countenance,  too,  confirmed  the  same  story,  and  no 
one  would  imagine  that  that  bronzed,  thick-set,  well-conditioned  man  had 
indured  five  years  of  exposure  to  the  climate  of  Africa,  and  three  years  of 
equal  strain  and  toil  in  his  memorable  journey  around  the  Mediterranean* 
At  the  time  when  he  was  taken  away  he  had  not  attained  to  the  fulness 
of  his  fame,  although  he  would  never  have  undertaken  again  a  task  so  fnU 
of  peril  and  adventure  as  that  which  he  brought  to  a  successful  terminv 
tion  in  1855.  There  were  two  things  in  which  Barth  specially  excelled : 
one  was  in  aptitude  for  scientific  travel,  and  the  other  was  a  capacity  to 
pursue  philological  studies.  By  nature  he  was  bold,  venturesome,  ambi- 
tious, and  a  true  explorer  ;  but  he  was  no  naturalist.  He  was  an  anti- 
quarian, an  ethnographer,  and  a  philologist ;  he  knew  little  of  geology,  bot- 
any, or  astronomy.  The  consequence  was,  that  his  travels  furnished  him 
with  materials  which  it  would  require  almost  a  lifetime  to  work  up  and 
make  presentable  to  the  world  ;  and  the  latest  years  of  his  career  hare 
been  spent  in  the  preparation  of  a  comparative  grammar  of  eight  of  the 
African  languages  which  he  acquired  while  in  that  continent.  His  philo- 
logical talents  were  of  the  highest  order.  He  acquired  our  language,  for 
example,  so  thoroughly,  that,  he  wrote  the  English  eSition  with  his  own 
hand,  and  without  the  help  of  a  translator — a  feat  of  the  highest  difficnlty. 
He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  could  easily 
have  discharged  the  duties  of  a  professorship  in  either  one  of  thenu    He 
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was  acquainted  with  Tarkish,  and  with  both  dialects  of  Arabic — that 
spoken  in  Syria,  and  that  in  Egypt  and  the  Barbary  States.  French  he 
knew,  as  a  matter  of  course,  nor  was  he  ignorant  of  Spanish  and  Italian. 
In  his  University  days  in  Berlin,  there  were  two  professors  whose  lectures 
he  frequented  with  equal  Iotc  and  zeal,  Bdckh,  the  great  philologist,  and 
Ritter,  the  great  geographer.  Their  enthusiasm  stirred  him,  and  the 
departments  of  study  which  they  represented  touched  a  responsive  chord 
in  his  nature.  Barth  never  had  that  mellowness  and  geniality  which  made 
those  men,  one  of  wiiom  yet  outlives  his  pupil,  so  loved  ;  he  was  far  more 
ungracious  and  forbidding,  but  he  possessed  qualities  which  were  so  genu- 
ine, so  manly,  and  so  noble,  that  few  who  have  known  him  well  have  failed 
to  find  much  in  him  to  admire. 

Comparatively  few  in  America  or  in  Europe  have  heard  much  of 
Barth's  first  exploring  expedition,  which  he  took  alone,  and  at  his  own 
cost,  amounting  to  14,000  thalers,  or  about  $11,000.  While  a  student 
at  Berlin  he  made  a  tour  to  Italy,  and  there  he  conceived  the  thought, 
whose  first  suggestion  he  probably  owed  to  the  teachings  of  Carl  Ritter, 
of  carefully  examining  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  tracing  the 
sites  of  extinct  Roman  and  Carthaginian  cities,  and  exhuming  the  ruins  of 
their  old  civilization.  Three  years  were  spent  after  that  Italian  tour  in  pre- 
paring himself  for  this  great  task.  At  length,  in  1846,  he  left  Germany, 
and  passed  through  England,  France,  and  Spain,  and  then  set  foot  on  the 
African  shore  at  Tangier,  where  his  true  journey  of  exploration  began. 
He  examined  the  coast  of  Morocco  as  carefully  as  possible,  recrossed  the 
Straits,  landing  at  Alicante,  whence  he  sailed  for  Algiers.  He  penetrated 
into  the  interior  of  Algeria  as  far  as  was  practicable,  and  journeyed  west- 
ward along  the  coast  as  far  as  Gran,  and  eastward  as  fur  as  the  Tunisian 
frontier.  Tunis  he  examined  with  great  care,  visiting  the  ruins  of  Car- 
thage and  Utica,  and  then  going  along  the  coast  of  the  Minor  Syrtis  as 
far  as  Tripoli.  Still  eastward  his  course  led  him  ;  he  passed  on  through 
Barca  and  Cyrena,  and  was  on  the  high  land  which  rises  west  of  Egypt 
when  he  was  attacrked  by  hostile  Bedouins  and  robbed  of  every  thing 
which  he  had  with  him,  excepting  a  portion  of  the  clothing  which  he  wore 
and  his  copy  of  Herodotus.  Worn  out,  destitute,  friendless,  he  rallied 
sufficiently  to  get  to  Alexandria,  but  his  notes,  drawings,  and  all  the  little 
mementoes  of  his  eleven  months  of  travel  were  gone.  Happily  he  had 
a  memory  of  singular  retentiveness,  and  he  had,  moreover,  written  fbll 
accounts  of  his  expedition  in  his  letters  to  his  brother-in*law,  Captain 
"Von  Schubert,  of  Dresden.  From  the  data  furnished  by  those,  he  was 
enabled  to  gather  up  enough  to  make  his  subsequent  work  not  destitute  of 
scientific  worth  ;  Aid  after  his  return  he  published  in  German  his  *'  Wan- 
derings through  the  African  Countries  Bordering  on  the  Mediterranean." 

After  resting  at  Alexandria  and  receiving  supplies  of  money  from  his 
father,  a  wealthy  Hamburgh  tradesman,  Barth  prosecuted  his  journey, 
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passing  np  the  Nile  as  far  as  Assuao,  then  across  the  country  to  the  Bed 
Sea.  He  then  crossed  the  Gulf  of  Suez  in  a  boat,  spent  a  few  hours  on 
the  Sinaitic  Peninsula  at  the  harbor  of  Tor,  and  then  returned  to  Cairo, 
He  then  took  the  usual  route  across  the  desert  to  Gaza,  spent  a  month  in 
this  place,  examining  its  antiquities  thoroughly,  crossed  and  recrossed  Pal* 
estine,  plunging  into  all  kinds  of  out-of-the-way  places,  exploring  dangerooB 
ravines,  looking  down  into  the  perilous  and  almost  untraverscd  Ghor, 
tracing  the  sites  of  the  great  Philistine  and  Phoenician  cities,  and  throwing 
much  new  light  upon  the  geography  and  antiquities  of  Palestine.  It  Is 
true  he  had  to  glean  after  Robinson  and  other  great  explorers  ;  but  he  was 
so  thoroughly  equipped  for  his  journey,  his  judgment  was  so  cool,  his  en- 
thusiasm  so  subdued,  that  he  is  one  of  the  best  of  authorities  as  to  the 
topography  of  the  Holy  Land. 

After  passing  through  Syria  he  entered  Asia  Minor,  and  pursued,  often 
amid  great  perils,  his  adventurous  journey.  All  the  centres  of  civilization 
in  that  once-peopled  land  were  visited  by  him,  their  ruins  measured,  and  aO 
the  indications  of  ancient  manners  and  habits  traced  and  recorded.  Thns 
he  passed  on,  visiting  Constantinople,  passing  through  Turkey,  and  at  last 
recu^hing  Hamburgh,  after  an  absence  of  three  years. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  last  years  of  his  life  to  witness  the  fulfilment  of 
his  cherished  plan  of  exploring  the  Mediterranean  coast.  Since  his  great 
African  tour  of  1850-55  was  brought  to  and  end,  he  had  spent  many  sun- 
mers  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey.  The  very  latest  months  of  his  life  were 
passed  in  Albania,  although  he  died  in  Berlin.  The  November  number  of 
the  Oeographical  Journal^  which  he  edited  in  part^  contains  some  account 
of  his  last  tour.  The  December  number  recorded  the  statement  of  his 
death. 

Of  Barth's  second  and  greatest  journey,  that  made  to  Central  Africa^ 
little  need  be  said.  His  own  account  has  been  too  largely  read  to  need 
more  than  an  allusion  now.  He  has  given  an  account,  tediously  minute 
and  prolix  indeed,  but  not  wholly  destitute  of  interest,  and  thousands  have 
followed  his  steps  from  Tripoli  across  the  Sahara,  through  the  kingdomi 
of  Ar,  Bomu,  Bagertmi,  and  Adamana  ;  have  viewed  with  him  the  comM 
of  the  Benul  on  its  journey  westward  to  the  Niger,  and  have  lingered  witk 
him  through  those  tedious  and  yet  exciting  nine  months  at  Timbncto<v 
where  his  life  was  not  safe  day  nor  night.  The  deaths  of  Richardson  and 
of  Overweg  will  be  recalled  by  all,  the  sorrowful  solitude  of  Barth  as  ha 
pursued  his  way,  broken  in  health  and  spirits,  and  with  the  fact  ever  b^ 
fore  his  eyes,  that,  if  he  escaped  from  Africa  alive,  he  would  be  the  firsts 
out  of  sixty-seven  explorers,  who  had  not  fallen  a  victim  to  violence  or 
disease.  Unskilled  as  he  was  in  the  arts  of  style,  and  destitute  of  those 
powers  of  imagination  which  invest  the  writings  of  Du  Chaillu  with  a 
large  portion  of  their  interest,  Barth  has  not  gained  the  audience  whidi 
has  waited  upon  the  lightest  words  of  more  captivating  writers  ;  bat  no 
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one  has  followed  bis  adv^ntarous  coarse  without  a  good  measure  of  sym- 
pathy and  interest- 

Tbe  African  journey  gave  him  material  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The 
years  immediately  succeeding  his  return  were .  spent  in  the  preparation  of 
the  English  and  German  editions  of  his  work,  which  was  in  five  large 
octaTo  Yolumes.  Then  followed  a  period  of  patient  waiting,  during  which 
he  was  not  idle  indeed,  although  he  had  no  official  appointment ;  and  then 
came  his  acceptance  of  a  call  to  an  extraordinary  professorship  at  Berlm. 
This  he  accepted  in  1862,  and  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  he 
lectured  on  geographical  subjects  in  the  University,  and  labored  on  his 
African  Grammar — a  work  which  he  left  incomplete  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  As  a  teacher  he  was  not  remarkable.  He  lacked  the  enthusiasm 
needful  to' awaken  the  interest  of  young  men:  and  although  he  was  a 
great  worker,  and,  as  President  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Berlin,  was 
brought  into  constant  contact  with  men  of  even  higher  rank  than  himself 
in  the  scientific  world,  yet  he  never  gained  that  recognition  in  Germany 
which  we  gave  him  in  the  United  States  ;  still,  he  was  a  man  whom  those 
trho  knew  him  will  hold  in  the  highest  esteem. 

My  own  acquaintance  with  Barth  began  in  the  winter  of  1859-1860. 

He  was  then  residing  in  Berlin,  and  was  waiting,  not  without  a  certain 

d^ee  of  impatience,  for  the  world  to  offer  him  a  place  to  labor.    England 

had  forgotten,  in  a  great  measure,  her  obligations  to  him  ;  and  Germany 

was  not*  sufficiently  proud  of  the  honor  of  claiming  him  as  her  son.    I 

aiwajrs  found  him  approachable  and  kindly.    He  was  noted  for  his  extreme 

reserve,  but  from  all  that  I  learn,  this  did  not  manifest  itself  markedly 

in  his  intercourse  with  Americans.     During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he 

acquired  an  unenviable  reputation  not  only  for  taciturnity,  but  for  roughness 

and  suspiciousness  ;  but  those  who  knew  him  best,  such  as  Koner,  and 

Petermann,  and  Dove,  and  Ehrenberg,  loved  him,  and  extol  him  as  they 

might  a  brother. 

Barth's  life  must  be  regarded  both  as  a  success  and  as  a  failure.    Al- 

tfaoogh  he  added  much  to  the  sum  of  our  knowledge  regarding  both  the 

3f  editerranean  coasts  and  the  interior  of  Africa,  yet  the  amount  is  most 

disproportionate  to  the  cost  of  time  and  money.     In  Africa  he  did  little 

more  than  to  revisit  scenes  which  had  been  discovered  before  him  ;  and  a 

Dane  had  fully  explored  Carthage  and  Utica  twelve  years  before  Bartb 

?et  his  foot  within  their  ruins.     So,  too,  hardly  had  he  left  the  valley  of  the 

^tk\x\  when  an  English  expedition  nearly  reached  the  point  where  Barth 

ttood  when  he  looked  proudly  out  over  the  river  and  its  fertile  shores. 

His  comparative  grammar  of  the  African  languages  has  been  left  incom- 

pifttc.     As  a  teacher  at  Berlm,  Barth  stood  so  conspicuously  inferior 

to  Rittcr,  as  not  to  be  judged  even  with  ordinary  fairness.    And  yet  a  life 

10  brave,  so  heroic,  so  sustained,  is  not  a  failure,  and  he  has  gone  to  a 

grave,  not  mourned  indeed  as  many  are,  but  leaving  behind  a  record  sin- 
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galarly  pure.  When  he  had  to  strike  at  fraud,  meanness,  and  chicanery 
in  science,  he  struck  hard  and  fearlessly,  and  gained  as  many  enemies  as 
Mends.  He  was  a  blunt  man,  taciturn,  and  yet  free  with  his  pen,  and  not 
seldom  bitter.  But  when  he  was  in  this  vein,  it  was  on  occasions  which 
demanded  bitterness,  and  Barth  often  had  to  be  the  executioner  of  charla 
tans  and  impostors,  particularly  in  the  African  field.  Yet  he  loved  his 
friends  with  true,  unswerving  affection.  His  virtues  were  all  of  the  manly 
sort,  and  meannesses  he  had  none.  That  he  lacked  a  genial,  winning,  gentle 
nature  could  be  affirmed  by  all  who  knew  him  :  but  he  had  in  its  stead, 
boundless  moral  courage,  great  sincerity,  sensibility,  firmness,  and  loyalty 
to  friendship.*  In  person  he  was  neither  short  nor  tall,  but  rather  the 
former  than  the  latter  ;  he  was  stout  and  firmly  built,  with  square,  well- 
moulded  shoulders,  and  with  the  carriage  of  a  gentleman.  A  genuine  Ger- 
man in  his  love  of  study,  in  his  style,  and  in  his  modes  of  thought,  he  was 
English  in  his  bearing  ;  and  as  he  cultivated  the  art  of  dressing  well,  and 
in  good  taste,  he  did  not  look  like  a  German  professor.  He  had  a  deep 
brown  eye,  a  fine,  noble  forehead,  thick,  dark  hair,  and  a  speaking,  intel- 
ligent countenance.  No  one  could  converse  with  him  and  forget  the  inter- 
view, for  Barth's  face,  though  not  handsome,  was  so  lighted  with  thought, 
that  one  might  seek  its  like  in  vain  among  ten  thousand. 

The  last  tune  of  his  appearance  in  general  society  was  at  the  house  of 
Ambassador  Governor  Wright,  a  few  days  before  his  death.  No  one 
who  saw  him  there  will  forget  his  cordiality  and  the  happiness  which  Barth 
took  on  that  occasion.  As  a  general  thing  he  was  not  willisg  to  go  into 
society,  but  with  Americans  he  felt  himself  at  home. 

The  grave  has  closed  upon  him  at  the  age  of  forty-four  ;  his  earthly 
work  is  ended,  and  nothing  remains  but  to  gather  up  the  memorials  of  his 
active,  earnest,  truthful  life. 


At  a  late  sitting  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  letter  was  re- 
ceived from  M.  dc  Baer,  of  St.  Petersburg,  announcing  that  a  manuooth, 
still  covered  with  its  skin  and  hair,  had  been  discovered  in  the  ^ozeu  soil 
of  Arctic  Siberia.  This  discovery  was  made  in  1864,  by  a  Samoyede,  in  the 
environs  of  Taz  Bay,  the  caster^  branch  of  the  Gulf  of  Obi.  The  news 
only  reached  St.  Petersburg  towards  the  end  of  1865  ;  but  as  the  bodies 
of  large  animals  will  keep  a  long  while  in  those  regions,  if  they  are  iu>t 
completely  uncovered,  and  as  this  mammoth  was  still  inclosed  in  the 
frozen  soil,  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg  has,  with  the  aid  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government,  sent  M.  Schmidt,  a  distinguished  palseontologist,  to  ex- 
amine the  animal  and  it^  position  in  the  locality.  It  is  hoped  that  M. 
Schmidt  will  arrive  before  the  decomposition  is  far  advanced,  so  that  a 
correct  knowledge  may  be  obtained  of  the  outer  appearance  of  the  animal, 
and  also,  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  of  its  natural  food. 
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chabactsrb; 

Peboy  Johnson,  c  go^  scholar, 
Charluc  Sayrtj^isfnariboy. 
WiLUE  Whits,  a  small  boy, 
G  SOROS  Leb,      ) 

HSNBT  R00SR«,  [^'^l"*^^?/^^**^^ 

Mb.  Uumtbb,  teacher. 
ScKinB — Ike  Ptayroom  of  ihs  Linden  Orammar-sehool, 
TVMtfn^— Scott,  Roobbs,  Leb,  and  Whitb. 

Rogers,  I  say,  boys,  what  did  Johnson  want  us  all  to  stop  for,  to-night  ? 

Scott  Oh,  most  likely  he  has  found  some  yard  and  a  half  long  example 
m  ''  Partial  Payments,"  which  he  thinks  will  be  very  interesting  for  us  all 
to  try  this  erening.    Be  sure  you  all  have  your  slates  and  pencils  ready. 

R.  Pm  off,  then.    I  thought  there  was  some  fun  on  hand. 

[Enter  Pebct  Johnson.] 

Percy.  Don't  go  yet,  Henry  5  there  is  some  ftin  on  hand.  What  do 
you  say,  boys,  to  forming  a  society  among  ourselyes,  a  secret  society  f 

8.  Fm  in  for  it. 

Rogers  and  Lee.  So  am  I. 

WiUie  White,  What  is  a  secret  society  f 

L,  Why,  don't  you  know  ?  they  all  wear  badges, 

R.  Yes,  and  they  have  secret  signs  that  nobody  else  understands,  like 
the  Free  Masons,  and  they  ncYcr  tell  anybody  their  secrets. 

S.  Good  reason  why  ;  they  don't  know  any. 

L.  Oh,  they  do.  My  father  is  a  Free  Mason,  and  he  always  looks  as  if 
he  knew  something. 

&  That  must  be  where  his  son  gets  his  brilliant  expression. 

L.  Pii  give  you  a  *^  brilliant  expression,"  Charlie  Scott,  if  you  don't 
hold  up. 

J.  Come,  come,  boys ;  we  haven't  any  time  for  that  sort  of  play.  If 
yoa're  in  favor  of  having  a  society,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  organixe* 

W.  Shall  w«  have  badges,  Percy  ? 

jr.  Yes ;  pins,  I  think,  with  the  initials  of  the  society  engraved  on  them. 

S.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  inform  your  humble  servant  what  the 
initials  of  the  society  might  be  ? 

«/!  Well,  I  suppose  we  ought  to  choose  a  name  for  the  society ;  and 
the  fun  is  in  having  a  name  that  will  not  denote  the  character  of  the  socb- 
ety  ;  and  «o  some  secret  societies,  especially  in  colleges,  have  taken  two 
t>r  three  Greek  letters  for  their  names. 

L.  Is  that  what  they  do  it  for  ?  I  always  wondered.  Cousin  James 
used  beloAg  to  the  ^  Alpha  Delta  Phi  Society,"  when  he  was  in  college. 
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i?.  Bat  I  don't  see  how  we  are  going  to  have  any  Qreek  letters  ;  we 
'   don't  know  any  thing  about  Greek. 

J.  (producing  a  book,)  But  I  have  an  old  Greek  grammar  that  I 
foahd  at  home  the  other  day,  in  which  all  the  letters  are  spelled  oat  in 
English.  (Lee  and  Scott  advanqe  and  look  over  the  book,  which  Pescv 
opens.) 

L.  Bat  how  shall  we  know  how  to  pronoance  them,  any  way  ? 

S.  Oh,  take  some  that  are  easy.  Here's  one,  Pi.  P  i  couldn't  spell 
any  thing  else. 

J,  And  here's  another,  Eta.    Let's  have  It  the  '*  Eta  Pi  Society." 

S.  No  ;  the  "  Pi  Eta  Society,"  and  then  we  shall  all  be  pie-caters. 

J.  I  think  "  Eta  Pi  Society"  wonld  sound  better. 

L.  So  do  L 

J.  All  in  favor  of  having  the  society  called  *'  The  Eta  Pi  Society'^  may 
signify  it  by  saying  *'  Ay." 

All  except  Scott,  Ay  I 

J.  All  opposed,  by  saying  **  No.'^ 

S.  No,  sir  ! 

R.  Charlie  wants  to  be  a  "  pie-eater." 

L,  lie's  that  safe  enough  ahready,  when  he  can  get  any  pie  to  eat. 

J.  Now,  let's  form  our  constitution. 

W,  Our  what  ? 

J.  Our  constitution.  The  Society  must  have  a  constitation  and  '^  by- 
laws." 

S,  I  propose  fbr  a  buy  law,  that  the  society  buy  their  pie  at  Brooks^s 
bakery. 

R   Keep  still,  Charlie  Scott. 

J,  That  motion  is  out  of  order !  Will  any  one  propose  a  by4<xw^  sech 
as  societies  generally  have  ? 

L,  My  sister  is  president  of  a  secret  society  at  boarding-school,  and  I 
saw  a  list  of  their  '*  by-laws"  once,  and  this  was  one  :  "  Every  member  of 
the  society  shall  introduce  every  other  member  of  the  society  to  all  her 
gentlemen  friends  in  the  city." 

J.  Oh,  fudge  I  That's  a  girl's  secret  society.  We  don't  want  any  such 
nonsense. 

[Enter  Mb.  Humtsr.] 

Mr.  H.  Why,  boys  I    Haven't  you  gone  yet  ?    It  is  nearly  five. 
W.  We  stopped  to  form  a  secret  society. 

S.  Yes,  su:,  the  "  Eta  Pi  Society"  has  had  the  honor  of  being  formed 
this  afternoon. 
Mr,  El.  You  have  had  a  hand  in  this,  Percy ;  haven't  you  ? 
J.  Yes,  sir.    Do  you  thhik  it  very  foolish  ? 
Mr.  H.  By  no  means.    I  think  it  a  very  good  thing  for  yon  to  atari 
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the  Bodetjf  and  I  hope  70a  will  make  it  a  good  thing  to  belong  to  it. 
^bat  do  yoQ  propose  to  do  as  a  society  J 

8.  Eat  a  ]pie,  sir. 

J.  We  have  not  decided  yet  what  to  do.  I  don't  belieye  we  wonld  all 
agree  to  have  it  entirely  a  literary  society ;  but  wouldn't  it  be  a  good 
thing  to  be  connected  in  this  way,  even  if  it  is  not  a  literary  society  ? 

Mr.  H.  Yery  good,  indeed.  One  of  the  best  things  about  any  society 
is  the  promotion  and  cnltiyation  of  a  brotherly  feeling.  But  another  and 
better  characteristic  consists  in  making  the  standard  of  admission  and 
membership  so  high,  that  it  is  really  an  honor  to  belong  to  it.  I  could 
wish  the  ''  Eta  Pi  Society"  nothing  better  than  that  refinement  of  man- 
ners, superiority  of  scholarship,  and  integrity  of  morals  should  ever  be 
synonymous  with  membership. 

W.  I  more  that  Mr.  Hunter  be  our  president 

8.  I  second  that  motion. 

J,  The  motion  is  made  and  seconded  that — 

Mr.  H.  Hold,  boys.  Not  so  fast.  Allow  me  to  decline  your  kindness ; 
and,  whfle  I  shall  always  hold  myself  ready  to  be  of  senrice  to  you,  espe- 
dally  in  the  matter  of  organizmg,  I  think  you  will  enjoy  your  society 
mpre,  and  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  depend  entirely  on  yourselves.  How 
often  do  you  propose  to  meet  ? 

J,  Every  week. 

B.  and.  L.  Every  week  I 

W.  I  don't  believe  I  can  come,  if  it's  in  the  evening. 

8.  Oh,  he  can't  go  out  nights  ;  can  he,  poor  dear !  The  apron-strings 
are  not  quite  long  enough.     {He  pats  Willie  on  the  shoulder.) 

W.  Let  me  alone,  Charlie  Scgtt.  I'm  not  tied  to  my  mother's  apron- 
gtrin^  any  more  than  you,  only  I  don't  twitch  them  so  hard  ;  and,  besides, 
mymother  doesn't  wear  strings  to  her  apron,  she  wears  a  hook  and  button. 

8.  (holding  his  sides.)  Oh,  me  !  Does  she  hook  the  button,  or  button 
the  hook  ? 

Mr.  H,  After  the  "  Eta  Pi  Society"  is  formed,  I  shall  not  expect  to 
hear  such  remarks  from  you,  Charlie.  Ton  know  what  I  think  of  boys 
who  feel  too  big  to  mind  their  mothers,  and  not  big  enough  to  despise 
plaguing  little  boys. 

J.  But  do  you  think  we  have  a  nice  name  for  our  society  ? 

Mr.  H.  Tes.  The  name  alone  means  nothing  ;  but  in  connection  with 
the  society,  you  can  make  it  mean  a  great  deal.  Allow  me  to  ask  you  to 
hold  your  next  meeting  at  my  house,  a  week  from  to-night,  and,  mean- 
while, let  each  draw  up  such  ''  by-laws"  as  he  thinks  would  be  appro- 
priate to  the  society.  They  will  be  all  the  better  for  a  week's  thought. 
And  now,  good-night,  and  a  long  life  to  the  "  Eta  Pi  Society !" 

AU.  Good-night,  sir! 

8.  Ne'er  a  pie  I 
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A  BUREAU  OP  EDUCATION.* 

AT  the  opening  of  the  present  session  of  Congress,  there  seemed  a 
prospect  of  a  great  advance  toward  an  effective  educational  system 
in  this  country.  It  had  been  perceived  that  the  returning  South  was 
utterly  destitute  of  public  schools,  and  indifferent,  if  not  averse,  to  their 
introduction  ;  that  in  the  North,  no  State  out  of  New  England  had  ^ 
school-system  which  is  not  disgraceful  when  compared  with  our  progres 
in  other  directions  ;  that  incompetent  or  underpaid  teachers  and  school- 
officers,  lax  attendance  of  pupils,  a  prevailing  indifference  to  the  whole 
subject  of  popular  education,  together  with  the  inadequate  appropriations 
by  the  legislatures,  had  shown  the  necessity  of  a  fundamental  change. 
A  national  educational  convention,  held  last  winter  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject, determined  to  appeal  to  the  assistance  of  Congress  ;  and  early  in 
the  session  a  bill  was  introduced  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of 
Education.  Unfortunately,  the  inability  of  that  body  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  any  question  not  connected  with  reconstruction,  has  prevented 
any  further  attention  to  a  measure  of  not  inferior  moment  to  our  national 
prosperity  than  the  status  of  the  negro  or  of  the  Southern  States. 

The  educational  convention,  which  first  gave  the  measure  a  practical 
shape,  seems  to  us  to  have  taken  a  singularly  narrow  view  of  the  matter. 
Constituted,  as  it  largely  was,  of  normal-school  principals,  it  was  a  not 
unnatural  display  of  egotism  that  it  should  favor  a  plan  designed  only  to 
enlarge  the  number  and  revenues  of  normal  schools.  It  did  not  quite 
ignore  the  needs  of  education,  but  it  appeared  never  to  bave  considered 
that  a  system  of  schools  to  be  supported  by  the  government  ought  to 
yield  it  in  return  much  more  immediate  advantages  than  those  which 
must  follow  the  general  elevation  of  popular  intelligence.  If  government 
is  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  masses,  its  policy  should  embrace 
not  only  the  promotion  of  education,  but  its  own  economical  and  efficient 
administration.  That  these  two  ends  should  be  accomplished  by  the 
same  means  is,  we  think,  not  only  feasible,  but  peremptorily  demanded  bj 
the  exigencies  of  the  times. 

On  the  one  hand, '  we  have  languishing,  neglected,  ill-officered  pabHo 
schools — except  where  we  have  none  at  all ;  and  the  result  is,  that  we 
fail  to  secure  that  degree  of  popular  intelligence  requisite  to  a  successful 
republican  government.  On  the  other,  we  have  an  army  and  navy  offi- 
cered by  men  educated  at  great  public  expense,  but  selected  by  a  system 
of  favoritism  which  pays  no  regard  to  their  fitness  for  such  positions ; 
we  have  the  offices  m  the  gift  of  the  government  filled  by  those  who  lay 
claim  to  no  experience  or  qualifications  for  their  duties,  whose  appoint- 
ment is  determined  by  merely  political  considerations,  and  who  are  ousted 

*  Bound  Table,  May  12th. 
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to  moke  room  for  new  incombentfi  jast  a8  they  become  qualified  to  fill  their 
posts.  It  has  loug  been  obvioos  that  the  whole  plan  of  rotation  in  office 
was  prodoctivc  of  corraption,  venality,  and  all  the  dangers  which  most 
threaten  republics. 

Both  of  these  evils  ought  to  be  abolished  by  a  national  Bureau  of  Ed- 
ucation. It  should  establish  schools,  whenever  needed,  and,  by  enforcing 
attendance  upon  them,  render  practicable  the  "  intelligence  test"  of  su^ 
frage.  It  should  provide  that  these  schools  shall  be  the  only  roads  to 
^vemment  patronage  ;  that  diligence  ai||  talent  displayed  in  them 
«hall  be  rewarded  by  permanent  situations  under  the  government ;  that 
in  accordance  with  the  bent  of  a  boy's  genius,  he  shall  be  promoted  to 
West  Point  or  to  Annapolis,  to  post-office  or  custom-house,  to  diplomatic 
corps  or  professorship  in  the  government  schools.  Such  means,  it  is  ob- 
vious, mast  both  raise  the  standard  of  the  schools,  and  secure  the  country 
a  corps  of  officers  of  guaranteed  capacity  and  integrity,  while  delivering 
it  from  the  strongest  incentives  to  political  corruption. 

Such  a  system  of  education  should  by  no  means  be  limited  to  the  lower 
grades  of  schools.  A  large  part  of  their  pupils,  it  is  true,  would  be  pro- 
moted, as  we  have  indicated,  to  the  military  or  naval  academies,  or  to 
the  offices  of  the  departments  ;  their  female  graduates  would  be  compo- 
tent  to  fill  positions  for  which  only  woman's  education,  not  her  ability, 
disqualifies  her.  But  there  are  many  whose  talents  lie  in  other  direc- 
tions, and  whose  culture  would  amply  repay  the  government  for  the 
expense  it  involved.  For  such  there  ought  to  be  provided  scholarships 
in  our  best  colleges  and  professional  schools,  until,  as  in  due  time  would 
nndoubtedly  be  the  case,  the  government  school-system  embraced  all  that 
vas  necessary  to  education,  from  the  lowest  primary  school  to  the  highest 
nmversity.  * 

Such  an  institution,  beneficent  alike  to  the  people  and  the  government, 
and  thoroughly  in  accord  with  our  ideal  republicanism,  could,  we  believe, 
be  maintained  at  a  cost  little  greater  than  that  of  the  wretched  district 
schools  which  cover  the  country.  When  the  saving  that  must  result 
from  the  conduct  of  government  business  by  faithful  and  well-trained 
officers  is  also  taken  into  account,  its  true  economy  is  obvious.  The 
present  condition  of  education  Ls  lamentable ;  that  of  the  public  service 
and  national  officers  is  such  as  to  fill  thoughtful  men  with  the  gravest 
apprehensions.  The  present  term  of  Congress  may  be  too  near  its  close 
to  allow  the  revival  of  the  bill,  but  it  ought  to  be  one  of  the  first  meas- 
ures passed  at  its  next  sitting. 


We  may  silently  observe  things  we  need  not  speak  of ;  in  this  way  we 
learn  many  a  profitable  lesson  without  the  cost  of  imprudence. 
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Vacation  Duty. — A  School-book  Bureau  weeded. 

A  S  the  school-year  approaches  its  end,  pleasant  anticipations  of  the 
"^^^  yacation  are  duly  mingled  with  plans  for  the  campaign  which  seta 
in  after  the  summer  holidays.  Of  conrse,  there  is  much  castle-boilding  ; 
and  some  profit,  too,  from  the  exercise.  Many  plans  assnme  no  definite 
shape,  yet  they  are  not  without  value.  While  we  do  not  beliere  teachers 
should  have  **  school  on  the  brain"  during  vacation,  yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  certain  matters  can  be  better  attended  to  during  vacatioii 
than  in  session  time. 

We  liave  specially  in  mind  the  selection  of  text-books  for  use  during^ 
the  next  school-year.    That  this  is  no  easy  task,  we  are  prepared  to 
admit.     Why  it  is  difficult,  we  can  not  fully  discuss  in  this  place.     One 
reason  is  the  number  of  pretentious  school-books,  prepared  by  incompe* 
tent  persons,  and  pushed  into  the  market  by  enterprising,  ignorant,  and 
unscrupulous  publishers.    Some  time  we' shall  expose  some  of  the  tricks 
practised  to  secure  the  use  of  such  books.    The  lack  of  merit  in  most  of 
our  American  school-books,  to  say  nothing  of  the  grossly  inaccurate 
statements  which  abound  in  nine-tenths  of  even  "  the  most  approved," 
renders  a  wise  selection  most  arduous.    Few  teachers  have  the  time  to 
carefully  examine  all  which  are  claimed  to  be  really  excellent.     Beside^ 
it  can  not  be  expected  that  any  one  teacher  shall  be  thoroughly  qualified 
to  discriminate  between  the  truth  and  error,  which  are  too  often  mlngkd 
in  almost  equal  proportion.    What  we  really  need  is  a  National  Scbod- 
book  Bureau.     This  should  be  presided  over  by  nine   incorruptible 
thoroughly  educated,  discriminating,  experienced  teachers,  aided  by  cour 
petent  assistants.    All  should  be  far  removed  from  the  influences  of  cooi* 
pilers  and  publishers  of  school-books.    Upon  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
every  school-book  published  they  should  prepare  an  elaborate  repori 
This  report  should  be  printed  and  sent  to  every  teacher  at  the  expense  rf 
the  general  government.    This  Bureau  we  hope  to  see  established. 

Meanwhile,  however,  teachers  must  go  on,  and  do  the  best  they  oM 
under  the  existing  circumstances.    Why  not,  then,  devote  this  summei^ 
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racation  to  the  study  of  text-books  ?  After  the  vacation  it  will  be  too 
late  ;  for  joor  classes  will  thea  be  ready  and  waiting,  and  jou  would  be 
obliged  to  go  on  with  the  old  books,  unsatisfactory  as  they  are. 

The  vacation  affords  ample  opportunity  to  read  and  examine  the  books, 
and  to  compare  experiences  and  ideas  with  your  associates  in  the  field* 
By  all  means  read  and  examine  the  books  without  regard  to  "  recom- 
mendations and  testimonials."  These  are  commonly  written  by  interested 
persons.  Do  not  put  trust  in  the  "  highly  complimentary  notices"  which 
appear  "  in  the  papers."  Even  the  well-sung  praises  of  some  of  the 
educational  journals  are  not  very  reliable.  In  fact,  there  is  no  really 
standard  authority  upon  whose  judgments  and  decisions  the  teacher  can 
rely  in  selecting  his  text-books.  He  must  study  and  examine  for  himself. 
He  can  easily  determine  how  far  the  statements  of  the  books  are  facts,  by 
referring  to  the  standard  authorities. 

Having  determined  what  books  are  best,  use  them  for  the  coming  year, 
in  spite  of  pcrsuasiv^e  opposing  efforts.  Do  not  make  any  unnecessary 
changes  in  session  time.  Rather  correct  the  books  ahready  in  use. 
Teachers  who  will  make  intelligent  decisions  about  text-books  during  tho 
vacation  will  be  prepared  for  much  greater  usefulness  during  the  next 
achool-year. 

Business  CoUiEOES. 

THERE  is  hardly  a  city  or  town  in  the  land  that  has  not  one  or  more 
institutions  for  the  initiation  of  young  men  into  the  mysteries  of 
business.  They  are  called  ''  colleges,"  and  are  usually  very  liberally  pat- 
ronized. Every  possible  means  is  adopted  to  tempt  young  men  thither, 
liists  of  names  are  supplied  by  postmasters ;  abd  ever  after,  until  they 
respond  favorably,  or  beg  to  be  let  alone,  they  are  plied  with  every 
possible  device  of  advertisement,  prospectus,  and  promise  of  business 
poaitions.  The  most  common  argument  employed  is,  that  a  degree  from 
a  business  college  will  greatly  facilitate  entrance  into  business  life.  This 
18  generally  the  strongest  appeal,  and  from  every  part  of  the  country  flow 
into  the  "business  colleges"  crowds  of  young  men.  One  institution — 
perhaps  the  most  successful  of  the  kind — has  an  average  attendance  of 
twelve  hundred  students.  Papers  are  published,  setting  forth  the  untold 
advantages  of  this  department  of  education^  popular  lecturers  and  bands 
of  music  are  employed  to  lend  iclat  to  the  matter  ;  and  in  a  few  weeks 
after  appearing  in  the  magic  circle,  a  young  man  carries  off  the  wand  of 
imiversal  knowledge  that  is  to  turn  thereafter  all  things  to  gold. 

So  far  as'  they  go,  we  believe  these  institutions  to  be  of  some  value. 
Bat  most  young  men  will  do  better  to  apply  themselves  to  general  study 
until  they  are  ready  to  commence  active  business.  The  more  time  spent 
In  study,  the  better.    In  these  days,  thorough  business  accomplishments 
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are  only  attained  by  thorough  edacation.  Nor  is  the  education  of  the 
business  colleges  greatly  considered  by  business  men  in  employing  clerks 
and  assistants,  while  a  general  education  and  general  information  are 
counted  as  of  the  greatest  value.  In  fact,  the  graduate  of  a  bo^ess 
college  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  city,  so  great  is  the  prejudice  against 
^  a  system  necessarily  arbitrary  and  superficial.  The  fact  is,  this  smatter- 
ing of  practical  knowledge  is  very  apt  to  induce  airs  and  conceits  which 
'  business  men  can  not  brook.  A  young  man  must  be  willing  to  commence 
at  the  bottom,  learning  the  business  principles  and  habits  of  his  employ<»r. 
His  degree  from  a  ^'  college''  will  aid  hun  but  little  ;  and  if  it  leads  him 
to  pretensions  and  arrogance,  it  is  very  likely  to  work  to  his  injury. 

Thus  flippantly  does  our  clever  neighbor,  the  Round  Table,  dispose  of 
an  entire  class  of  schools,  because  of  the  shortcomings  and  abuses  of  a 
few  individuals  of  the  class.  Suppose  some  pretenders  have  intruded 
themselves  into  the  management  of  business  colleges,  what  has  that  to  do 
with  the  merits  of  the  system  ?  If  there  are  pernicious  weekly  papers, 
and  indifferent  educational  journals,  should  the  Bound  Table,  and  the 
American  Educational  Monthly,  on  that  account  be  condemned  ? 

We  can  not  understand  how  the  Bound  Table  could  be  betrayed  into 
calling  the  "system  necessarily  arbitrary  and  superficial."  That  some 
of  the  so^alled  business  colleges  are  superficial  is  too  true ;  but  the  sys- 
tem is  not  necessarily  superficial.  As  we  understand  it,  the  bnsiDeBB 
colleges  do  not  pretend  to  afford  facilities  for  acquiring  a  ''general 
education,''  any  more  than  the  agricultural  colleges  pretend  to  cultivate 
Greek  roots. 

We  should  examine  into  the  claims  and  purposes  of  the  bnsinen 
colleges,  rather  than  pass  hasty  judgment  upon  them  from  a  knowledge 
of  '^  one  which  has  an  average  attendance  of  twelve  hundred  students.'' 
These  schools  claim  to  instruct  mainly  in  the  elementary  mathematics,  as 
applied  to  business  calculations,  penmanship,  book-keeping,  and  business 
forms  and  customs.  The  student  should  have  the  groundwork  <^  a 
good  general  education  before  he  resorts  to  the  business  college,  jost 
as  is  required  before  entering  our  normal,  law,  medical,  or  theological 
schools.  If  the  student  has  this  thorough  education,  and  is  possessed  of  ~ 
good  common  sense,  he  can  profitably  spend  a  few  months  at  a  good 
business  college,  before  entering  into  business.  But  .if  he  lack  proper 
education  and  good  common  sense,  of  course  he  will  assume  "  airs  and 
conceits  which  business  men  can  not  brook."  No  school  can  be  hM 
responsible  for  the  lack  of  early  fundamental  training,  and  the  deficient 
supply  of  brains,  in  those  who  may  chance  to  resort  to  them  for  in- 
struction. 
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EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

HoNOLiav,  HawaiUn  Itlanda,  Ifurch  19,  ISM. 

lUTR'  EDITOR— So  long  accustomed  to  titbits  of  battles  lost  and  won, 
jj/JL  of  whole  armies  served  ap  for  breakfast,  only  to  prepare  the  appetite 
for  a  still  stronger  meal  at  noon,  how  do  jon  Yankees  manage  to  come 
down  to  plain  diet  of  the  hnmdrum  affairs  of  social  and  business  life, 
spiced  with  a  few  steamboat  explosions  or  railroad  collisions,  and  an  occa- 
aonal  suicide  or  highway  robbery  ?  I  suppose  you  hardly  deign  even  to 
notice  the  little  olla  podrida,  down  in  Mexico,  which  that  inexperienced 
cook,  Max.,  is  trying  to  render  palatable  with  such  savory  compounds  as 
Belgian  beer  and  Limberg  cheese,  Austrian  krout,  and  frogs,  fresh  caught 
end  kicking,  just  from  the  Seine.  Nor  do  I  suppose  that  this  new  Chilian 
stew,  seasoned  with  its  Castilian  garlic,  possesses  any  charms  for  stomachs 
80  long  accustomed  to  domestic  grape  and  canister,  bomb-shells  and 
Bwamp-angels. 

Have  you  the  least  idea,  therefore,  my  dear  Monthly,  that  any  one  of 
yoor  100,000  readers  can  cease  thinking  of  those  glorious  days  of  Shiloh 
and  Yicksburg  long  enough  to  read  an  article  on — 

THE   EDUCATION   OF    THE   SANDWICH   ISLANDEBS  7 

The  Hawaiian  Islands,  consisting  of  a  group  of  seven  larger  islands 
and  a  few  barren  reefs  of  no  importance,  were  first  visited  by  Capt.  Cook, 
IB  the  year  1769,  and  were  called  by  him  the  ''  Sandwich  Islands,"  in 
Jionor  of  his  friend  and  patron  the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  Ten  years  later  he 
lailed  hither  again,  and,  while  stopping  at  Ee-al6-ke-k6a  bay,  lie  had  the 
audacity  to  seize  the  king  and  attempt  to  carry  him  on  board  his  ship  as  a 
hostage  for  the  return  of  a  boat  stolen  by  the  natives.  In  this  attempt* 
he  lost  his  life,  and  no  one  can  say  that  he  did  not  richly  merit  the  fate 
which  befell  hun.  And  here  permit  me  to  correct  an  error  so  common 
with  writers  upon  these  islands.  The  natives  of  this  group  were  never 
cannibals,  and  Capt  Cook  was  not  devoured  by  Queen  Emma^  our 
present  king,  nor  any  of  their  ancestors.  His  bones,  deprived  of  flesh, 
were  sent  around  to  the  different  tribes  and  were  worshiped  as  gods. 
His  heart,  however,  was  eaten  by  a  common  native  through  mistake ;  he 
gipposing  it  to  be  the  heart  of  a  dog  which  he  had  killed  the  day  before. 

From  this  time  there  was  but  little  intercourse  between  these  islands  and 
the  civiUzed  world  till  the  arrival  of  the  American  missionaries  ia  4820. 
These  first  missionaries  were  soon  re-enforced  by  others,  who  brought  with 
them,  not  only  Bibles  and  other  religious  books,  but  physicians,  printers, 
and  teachers.  Books  were  soon  multiplied  in  the  Hawaiian  tongue,  and 
the  work  of  teaching  and  civilization  commenced.  I  do  not  propose  to 
describe  the  trials  and  privations  of  these  pioneer  philanthropists,  nor  to 
write  the  history  of  the  gradual  development  of  the  system  of  education 
whidi  the  stranger  finds  hereto-day,  for  your  space  would  not  admit,  however 
patient  your  readers  might  be;  but  permit  me  to  offer  a  few  facts,  as  a 
grand  sum-total  of  educational  results  for  the  last  forty  years  here  in  these 
islands.  To  you  it  may  seem  incredible,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  that 
a  smaller  percentage  of  our  native  population  can  neither  read  nor  write 
than  in  the  United  States — ^the  land  of  newspapers  and  free-schools.  Not 
only  have  we  schools  accessible  to  all,  and/ree,  but  parents  are  obliged, 
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by  law,  to  send  their  children  to  some  school  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of 
age. 

The  common  schools  are  taaght  mostly  by  natives.  The  studies  pnr- 
sued  are  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography;  and  the 
teachers  receiye  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  a  month. 

Of  these  native  schools  there  were  in  the  year  1862,  on  all  the  islandfli 
241.  The  number  of  scholars  in  attendance,  during  that  year,  was  7,868  ; 
of  which  4,433  were  males. 

The  whole  amount  of  money  raised  for  school  purposes  was  aboat 
$30,000  ;  while  that  expended  for  teachers'  wages  was  $20,557.  The 
number  of  schools  and  pupils  have  remained  about  the  same  during  the 
past  three  years,  while  the  receipts  and  expenditures  have  greatly  increased. 
In  every  school  district  a  man  is  appointed  and  paid  by  the  government| 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  every  child  is  in  school  at  the  proper  time. 
Over  these  urchin  gatherers,  called  lunasy  and  over  the  district  teachers, 
are  placed  **  school  agents,"  corresponding  to  "  town  superintendents'*  in 
your  rural  districts  ;  and  over  all  these,  an  "  inspector-general,"  corre- 
sponding to  your  "  State  superintendent,"  exercises  control. 

The  present  incumbent  of  this  office  is  Hon.  A.  Fornander,  who  has 
already  done  much  in  producing  order  from  confusion,  and  in  perfecting 
the  present  admirable  system  of  education,  by  which  the  native  youth  are 
fast  approaching  the  scholarly  attainments  of  those  frequenting  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  more  favored  lands.  He  is  a  thorough-going,  energetic, 
and  lii}e  man — in  short,  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

The  Board  of  Education  consists  of  the  cabinet  ministers  of  the  king, 
presided  over  by  the  king's  father,  Keknanada,  and  although  this 
department  affords  no  pecuniary  compensation,  they  are  alive  to  the 
•  interests  of  the  nation.  They  not  only  provide  ample  funds  for  paying 
teachers  and  school-officers,  and  for  purchasing  apparatus  and  erecting  school 
buildings,  but  they  give  their  personal  attention  to  the  development  of 
plans  and  the  carrying  out  of  their  requirements. 

Besides  these  native  common  schools,  we  have  several  high-schools  and 
seminaries,  which  are  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  funds  furnished 
directly  from  government.  Among  these,  the  "  Seminary  for  Young 
Men,''  at  Lahainaluna,  deserves  special  attention.  This  institution  was 
founded  in  1831  by  Rev.  Lorrin  Andrews,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Church  Missions.  It  possesses  a  respectable 
librafy.and  apparatus,  and  a  large  tract  of  land,  the  cultivation  of  which 
enables  the  students  to  defray  their  expenses  of  board  and  tuition,  and 
to  lay  up  small  sums  for  incidentals.  A  few  years  since  the  American 
Board  conveyed  this  whole  property  to  the  Hawaiian  government,  reserr* 
ing  only  a  voice  in  deciding  upon  religions  tenets  to  be  inculcated  there. 
All  the  expenses  of  this  institution  are  now  borne  by  government.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  past  year  has  been  about  one 
hundred.  The  course  of  study  embraces  a  period  of  four  years,  and  in- 
cludes a  tolerable  knowledge  of  mental,  moral,  and  natural  philosophj, 
chemistry,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  conic  sections,  together 
with  rhetoric,  composition,  and  declamation ;  all,  however,  in  the  Hawaiiui 
language. 

The  Principal  of  this  institution  is  Rev.  S.  E.  Bishop,  a  graduate  of 
Amherst  College,  who  receives  a  salary  of  $1,450  and  house-rent.     Hie 
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first  assistant  is  Key.  C.  B.  Andrews,  a  gradaate  of  the  Miami  (Ohio) 
UniTersitj,  whose  salary  is  $1,400  and  house-rent. 

The  collie  at  Punahow,  Oahu,  for  both  sexes,  founded  by  Rev.  Daniel 
Dole  in  1841,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Board,  has  exerted  an 
influence  for  good  in  these  islands  that  cannot  be  esijnated  ;  not  only  in 
supplying  native  and  foreign  teachers  for  our  common  aud  high  schools, 
aiMi  in  affording  facilities  for  all  to  acquire  a  liberal  and  polished  education, 
but  it  has  sent  no  inconsiderable  number  of  teachers  and  missionaries  to 
other  parts  of  the  earth  needing  their  services.  The  buildings  are  ample 
and  commodious,  and  well  furnished.  The  college  possesses  a  fine  cabinet 
and  a  liberal  supply  of  apparatus.  The  course  of  study  embraces  all  that 
is  usually  taught  in  the  best  ladies'  seminaries  of  the  States,  while  young 
men  are  thoroughly  prepared  to  enter  the  different  classes  in  any  of  the 
Eastern  collegia 

Students  here  are  taught  in  English,  although  the  Hawaiian  is  pursued 
88  a  study.  About  seventy-five  students  have  been  in  attendance  here 
dnring  the  past  year.  This  college  is  supported  by  endowments  from  the 
American  Board  and  the  Hawaiian  Government,  and  by  a  charge  for  tuition. 
The  expense  for  board  and  tuition  is  about  $34  a  month,  besides  a  few 
extras.  W.  P.  Alexander,  A.  M.,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  is  presi- 
dent.    He  receives  a  salary  of  $1,400  and  house-rent. 

His  first  assistant  is  E.  P.  Church,  A.  M.,  a  graduate  of  Oberlin 
College,  Ohio,  who,  with  his  wife,  also  a  teacher,  receives  a  salary  of 
$1,200  and  board  and  house-rent.  Mr.  Church  has  but  recently  arrived 
from  the  States,  and  we  consider  him  and  his  lady  a  great  acquisition  to 
both  our  social  and  educational  interests. 

The  Royal  High  School  of  Honolulu,  founded  by  A.  S.  Cooke,  in  1840, 
has  exerted  a  peculiar  influence,  not  only  on  account  of  the  large  numbers 
of  thorough  scholars  it  has  sent  out,  but  as  being  the  school  in  which  the 
present  king  and  most  of  the  royal  family,  as  well  as  other  chiefs,  received 
their  education.  The  main  edifice,  built  of  the  native  reef-coral,  is  a  fine 
aad  imposing  structure,  and  is  intended  to  accommodate  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pupils.  The  primary  department  is  taught  in  a  neat  wooden  bnild- 
im^,  which  has  accommodation  for  about  seventy-five  pupils. 

Both  of  these  buildings  are  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  erected,  being  airy,  well  arranged,  and  supplied  with  improved  fumi- 
tore  and  all  apparatus  considered  necessary  in  a  modern  school.  A  spring, 
in  the  mountain  adjacent,  supplies  an  abundance  of  excellent  water  for  the 
extensive  grounds,  in  which  a  large  variety  of  shade-trees  and  shrubbery 
has  been  planted.  The  gymnastic  apparatus  of  the  playgrounds  also  shows 
that  the  physical  culture  of  our  young  men  is  not  neglected.  During  the 
past  year  about  two  hundred  pupils  have  attended  this  school.  The 
studies  pursued  in  the  higher  department  embrace  all  the  branches  of  a 
common  and  higher  English  education,  including  the  natural  and  moral 
sciences  and  higher  mathematics.  The  students  are  charged  a  nominal 
tuition  of  five  dollars  a  year,  and  the  school  is  open  to  all  young  men,  both 
native  and  foreign.  This  school  is  owned  and  supported  entirely  by 
gorernment.  J.  K  Kinney,  A.  M.,  a  graduate  of  Union  College,  N.  Y., 
IS  principal.  His  salary  is  $1,800  a  year.  He  is  assisted  by  three  ladies, 
one  educated  in  the  States,  one  at  Punahow,  and  the  other  at  the  Royal 
School 
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NEW  ENGLAND. 

Maine. — BoAton  friendft  of  Bates  Collejre, 
At  Lewihton,  promise  $50.00'for  the  per- 
manent fund  of  the  college,  if  $20,000 
more  bo  raised  for  tbo  eiulowmenti  and 
$10,000  for  buildings. 

— More  than  $18,000  have  been  snb- 
scribed  for  the  erection  of  the  Memorial 
Hall  at  Bowdoin  College. 

Vermont. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the 
trustees  of  Norwich  University,  Captain 
Shattuck,  the  president  jtm?  itmport  of  the 
institution,  proposed  to  raise  $100,000  in 
behalf  of  the  university.  The  board  voted 
that  the  amount  be  raised,  and  that  imme- 
diate action  be  taken  in  the  matter. 

— ^The  committee  appointed  to  examine 
the  Bubscription  to  Middlcbnry  College 
announce  that  over  $60,000  have  been  se- 
cured. A  gentleman,  already  a  subscriber, 
offers  to  add  $10,000  to  increase  it  to  $100,- 
MO,  and  $10,000  more  to  make  it  $140,000. 

Massachubsttb. — The  Theological  Sem^ 
nary  at  Andover  has  received,  through  the 
agency  of  Professor  Mead,  now  in  Berlin, 
the  viUuable  library  of  the  late  Professor 
Niedner.  the  eminent  successor  of  Nean- 
der  in  tne  chair  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
The  library  contains  some  4,000  volumes^ 
and  cost  about  $2,600. 

—The  people  of  Andover  have  voted  to 
erect  a  building  for  a  hieh-school.  Sums 
amounting  to  $15,000  have  beea  given  for 
that  purpose  by  two  gentlemen,  and  the 
town  has  added  sufficient  to  make  up 
$22,000. 

—The  property  left  by  the  late  Svlvanus 
Packard,  of  Boston,  to  Tufts  College,  at 
Medfoiui,  consists  chiefly  of  real  estate, 
and  wlU  probably  amount  to  $800,000. 

MIDDLE  STATES. 

New  Yobk. — ^The  third  anniversary  of 
*'  The  University  Convocation  of  the  State 
of  New  York''  will  be  held  at  the  capitol, 
in  the  city  of  Albany,  on  Tuesday,  the  7th 
day'  of  August  next.  The  membership,  as 
originally  constituted,  includes :  1.  The 
members  of  the  board  of  regents ;  2.  All 
instructors  in  colleges,  academies,  normal 
Bchools,  and  the  higher  departments  of 
public  schools,  whlcn  are  subject  to  the 
visitation  of  the  regents;  8.  The  president, 
first  vice-president,  and  the  recording  ana 
corresponding  secretaries  of  the  New  i  ork 
Sute  Teachers'  Association.  The  officers 
of  the  convocation  are  a  president  and  sec- 
retary, being  rApeotively  the  chancellor 
and  secretary  of  the  board  of  regents,  ex- 
nffieU^^  and  an  executive  committee  of  seven 


members  appointed  by  the  chancellor. 
The  objects  of  the  convocation,  as  declared 
at  its  organization,  are  the  following :  1. 
To  secure  a  better  acquaintance  among 
those  enga^d  in  the  higher  department* 
of  instniction,  both  with  each  other  and 
with  the  regents;  2.  To  secure  an  in- 
terehangc  of  opinions  on  the  best  methods 
of  instruction  in  both  colleges  and  aosde- 
miex;  and  as  a  consequence,  8.  To  ad- 
vance the  standard  of  education  through- 
out the  State ;  4.  To  adopt  such  common 
rules  as  may  seem  best  fitted  to  promote 
the  harmonious  working  of  the  State  ays- 
tern  of  education ;  5.  To  consnlt  and  co- 
operate with  the  regents  in  devising  and 
executing  such  plans  of  education  as  the 
advancing  state  of  the  population  may  de- 
mand ;  6.  To  exert  a  direct  influence  upon 
tlio  p>copIe  an<l  the  legislature  of  the  State, 
personallv,  and  through  the  presa,  to  se- 
cure sucfi  an  apprcdation  of  a  thorough 
system  of  education,  ti>^cther  with  such 
pecuniary  aid  and  legislative  enactments, 
as  will  place  the  institutions  here  repre- 
sented in  a  position  worthy  of  the  popul»» 
tion  and  resources  of  the  State. 

— The  lion.  Benjamin  Chamberlain,  of 
Randolph,  has  given,  as  a  centenary  omr^ 
ing,  $50,000  for  tlie  endowment  of  Baik» 
dolph  Academy,  lio  hud  previously  given 
liberally  to  Genesee  and  Alleghany  col- 
legos. 

— Mr.  Robert,  a  wealthy  merchant  of 
New  York  city,  hiut  purchased  a  tract  of 
laud  on  Lookout  Mountain,  the  scene  of 
Hooker's  famous  buttle  in  the  donds. 
Here  he  has  founded  a  boarding-school  of 
the  New  England  stamp. 

—A  project  is  on  foot  among  the  Scan- 
dinavian Methodists  to  Cittablish  a  school 
in  which  their  ^*oung  men  may  be  traiiwd 
not  only  in  their  own  language,  bnt  also  to 
study  in  our  Uinguage  the  Armlnlan  the- 
dogv.  Some  of  the  Scandinavians  of  Kew 
York  city  are  making  liberal  offers  for  this 
purpose. 

New  Jemet.— By  the  provisions  of  Bee. 
12  of  the  **  Act  to  establisb  public  sehoolL" 
approved  April  17,  1846,  certain  schoo6| 
under  the  care  of  religious  societies,  or  de- 
nominations of  Chrii^tians.  were  entitled 
to  receive  **Just  and  rataole  proportiens 
of  the  money  assigned  to  the  townships  . 
in  which  they  are  located,  out  of  the  m- 
oome  of  the  school- fund,  and  of  aiwh 
ditional  sum  as  may  bo  raised  or  appor 
tionod  by  said  townships  for  the  sup  ' 
of  the  public  schools."^  During  the 
week  of  its  session,  the  legislature  _ 
a  bill  repealing  this  section  of  the  act. 

— According  to  the  report  of  tlie  t 
of  Princeton  Seminary,  that  eorponti< 
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owns  real  estate  to  the  value  of  $118,410, 
aad  perHonal  ei«tate  valued  at  $316,982.30. 
In  addition,  there  are  funds  invested  by 
the  General  Assembly  (O.  8.)  for  its  sup- 
port. From  those,  in  1865,  it  derived  an 
income  of  $6,158.41.  The  total  expeni^os 
for  1865  were  $24,819.25.  The  library  con- 
tains 19,717  volumes. 

PnrNSTLTAKiA.'Alleghanv  College,  at 
Ifeadville,  is  not  likely  to  derive  any  ad- 
Yantage  from  Jutige  Culverts  liberal  uona- 
tioo!*.  This  gentleman  fl^ve  the  institution 
real  estste,  and  erectea  thereon  a  college 
building  costing  $50,000 ;  but  he  neglected 
to  transfer  the  title,  and  the  property  now 
appears  among  his  assets,  what  niukes 
tne  matter  worse  is  that  the  corporation, 
gntcfal  for  hlit  generosity,  invested  in  one 
of  Mr.  Cnlver^s  banks  to  the  extent  of 
$80,000,  which  will  probably  prove  a  total 
lOM. 

— ^Mr.  Pardee,  a  successful  coal  mcrchsnt 
in  the  Lehigh  region,  has  given* $100,000  to 
Itffi^'Ctte  College,  at  Easton. 


WESTERN  STATES. 

Ohio. — John  B.  KeMer  has  junt  secured 
$15,000  to  the  Ohio  Weslcyan  Univeniity. 
John  R.  Wright,  of  Cincinnati,  proposes 
to  give  $10,000,  provided  the  fl-ienda  of  the 
instltotlon  will  complete  the  proposition 
made  two  years  ago  by  Mr.  TliomoA  Par- 
rott,  of  Dayton,  wno  bequeathed  $20,000 
on  condition  that  $150,000  hhonid  be  added 
to  the  endowments.  About  $49,000  had 
been  raised.  These  gifts  increase  it  to 
$74,000. 

IfneoVBL— On  page  29  of  the  record 

kept  by  the  school  commisHioncr  of  Coles 

county  for  the  year  1860,  which  record  is 

now  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk,  ap- 

Biean  the  following  entry :    *^  December  8, 

ISfiO.— Bevoked  the  certificate  of  A.  Fctohol 

^er  the  following  reasons  (in  substance),  to 

"Vit:  Beeause  he  voted  for  Abraham  Lin- 

«irin  for  the  Presidency  in  1860,  and  circn- 

Srtid  Black  Kepublioan  campaign  docu- 

XDcnta;  also   wrote  and  put  up  notices 

^idviaing  the  Germans  to  vote  for  Lincoln 

^br  the  Presidency ;  also  for  being  a  Black 

^l^imblioan  generally,  and  therefore  im- 

^aianl,  and  anflt  to  teach  the  schools  of  the 

^Mnty.*' 


.—In  this  State,  the  Freed- 
k'e  Aid  Commissions  snpport  19  schools 
I  fiS  teaohers  and  8,060  pupils.  There 
also  18  deuominationaf  schools,  with 
teachers  and  2,835  pupils.  Besides 
there  are  8  schools  supported  en- 
VUMT  by  the  f^edmen.  These  have  14 
%eMnera  and  950  pupils.  These  latter 
^dioola  are  very  liberally  sustained  by  the 
'YhMMlmen.  In  eight  months,  the  tuition 
^^eoted  at  Memphis  amounted  to  more 
^hu  $4,600. 


Kentucky. — In  this  State  there  are  8 
schools  for  freedmcn,  with  28  teachers  and 
1,885  pupils. 

California. — The  new  school-law  estab- 
lishes a  State  Board  of  Education,  and  de- 
flues  clearly  the  duty  of  the  superintendent. 
It  requires  every  teacher  to  attend  the 
teachers*  insUtutcs,  which  must  be  held  at 
least  once  a  year.  Trustees  must  not  only 
allow  teachers  to  attend,  but  may  make  no 
deduction  of  salary  for  consequent  absence. 
Each  county  must  give  $100  towards  de- 
fraying the  expeuHea  of  the  institute. 
None  out  white  c|)ildren  may  be  admitted 
to  the  public  schools;  but  if  the  parents  of 
ten  Negro  or  Mongolian  children  »ign  a 
request,  the  trusteoH  of  the  dii<tnct  must 
cntabrmli  a  separate  school  for  their  in- 
struction. The  law  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  Normal  School  at  San 
Fruncinco^  and  appropriates  $3,000  per  an- 
num for  its  support.  It  makes  provision 
for  district  libraries,  for  the  support  of 
a  State  educational  journal,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  State,  county,  and  ciVy 
boards  of  examination.  The  law  is  au 
excellent  one,  and  California  equals  the 
Eastern  States  in  educational  enterprise. 


SOUTHERN  STATES. 

During  last  year,  the  American  Frecd- 
mcn^ti  Comiuission  sustained  807  schools, 
with  778  teachers  and  40,000  pupils.  Tiie 
contributions  exceeded  $700,000.  Of  the 
schools,  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  the  Commission,  South  Carolina  has 
129;  Virginia,  104;  North  Carolina,  80; 
Tenucs:«ec,  C5 ;  Maryland,  61 ;  MissiMippi, 
20 ;  and  Arkansas  only  10.  As  it  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Freedmen^s 
Aid  Commirtsion,  that  no  one  may  be  ex- 
cluded from  these  t<chools  on  account  of 
his  color,  it  offers  its  privileges  not  only 
to  the  blacks  but  to  the  poor  whites,  who 
certainly  are  in  need  of  enlightenment. 

Maryland.— In  1829  the  Public  School 
system  was  organized  in  Baltimore  with 
tiirce  schools.  B  v  the  end  of  last  year  the 
number  of  schools  had  grown  to  83 ;  the 
number  of  teachers,  to  8o0 ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  to  16,489.  The  real  estate  is 
valued  at  $482,669,831/,.  The  total  receipts 
last  year  were  $282,274.31,  and  the  expen- 
ditures $281,508.60.  The  salaries  paid  to 
teachers  in  Baltimore  are  scandalously 
small.  The  principal  of  the  High  School 
receives  $1,800  and  the  professors  1,400. 
Male  Grammar  School  principals  receive 
$1,800,  and  those  of  Female  Grammar 
Scnoola  onlj  $700.  Under  such  circum- 
Btanoes,  it  is  strange  that  Baltimore  luts 
any  flrst-dass  teaohers  at  all. 

Gkoroia. — The  fred  schools  for  poor 
whites  opened  at  Atlanta  by  £.  B.  Adams, 
agent  of  the  A.  U.  C,  of  Pennsylvania,  are 
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crowded  'with  pupils.    Many  leave  private 
achoola  and  join  tnoni. 

LouifliAXA. — The  collection  of  the  tax  on 
the  wliite  residentii  for  the  benefit  of  the 
colored  schools  hafi  been  a  second  time 
stopped  by  order  of  President  Johnson. 

Mississippi. — The  accredited  correspon- 
dent of  the  Nation  says  that  the  70  teachers 
in  the  colored  schools  are  required  to  re- 
port monthly  to  the  Freedmaii's  Bureau 
the  number  of  pupils  of  mixed  blood  under 
their  care.  In  twelve  schools  there  are  re- 
turned 287  children  of  pure  African  blood, 
and  777  of  mixed  blood.  • 


FOREIGN. 

Ekoland. — After  much  opposition  the 
Cambridffe  examinations  have  been  re^- 
larly  estaltlished,  apparently  with  the  best 
results.  The  last  report  of  the  syndicate 
of  Cambridge  University  on  the  focal  ex- 
aminations ncld  throughout  the  country 
during  the  past  winter,  shows  that  the  girls 
have  not  only  proved  themselves  superior 
in  the  points  in  which  it  was  certain  they 
would  ao  better  than  the  boys,  but  that  in 
mathematics  also  they  have  gained  groat 
credit.  The  general  style  of  their  papers 
was  decidedly  better  than  what  the  boys 
produced,  and  their  answeri  were  more  to 
the  point,  with  far  fewer  attempts  at  fine 
writing  than  their  male  competitors  indulge 
in.  Ton  g^rls  out  of  twelve  passed  a  cre- 
ditable examination  in  Latin,  being  espe- 
cially distinguished  for  accuracy  and  good 
taste  in  translation.  One  hundred  and 
twcnty-aix  giris  were  examined,  and  the 
examiners  gave  reports  which  seem  to  an- 
swer some  of  the  chhef  objections  against 
the  examinations  for  girls,  stating  no  un- 
due excitement  was  manifest  nor  any  signs 
of  weariness  toward  tl-.e  close. 

—The  Univtnitjf  (Oxford)  CaUndar  for 
1866  justifies  the  demand  for  further  ac- 
commodation for  students  in  the  Univer- 
sity.  It  shows  the  names  of  1,796  under- 
graduates against  1,589  in  1868.  The  ma- 
triculations have  incrcase<l  from  483  in 
1862  to  524  in  1865.  The  colleges  at  which 
the  increase  among  undergraduates  has 
been  greatest  are  Worcester  and  Christ's 
Church ;  three.  All  Souls'^  Baliol,  and  Ex- 
eter, are  stationary ;  only  six  show  any  fidl- 
ing  off. 

— ^The  Senate  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge has  declined  Mr.  Yatea  Thompson** 
offer  to  endow  a  lectureship  on  American 
History  in  that  University,  shackled  as  it 
was  with  the  appointment  being  in  the 
patronage  of  American  profeaaora. 

—It  is  aaid  that  in  Manchester  and  ita 

burbs  there  are  50,000  children  who  re- 

'iVe  no  instruction  whatever. 
At  Midsummer  last  an  educational  cen- 
waa  taken  of  80,000  petty  ofiUcera,  men 


and  boys  serving  in  her  Majesty's  fleet.  It 
was  found  that  of  the  potty  officcn  1^  per 
cent,  could  read  onlv  indifferently,  and  more 
than  5  per  cent,  could  not  read  at  all ;  28  per 
cent,  could  write  only  indifferently,  and  7 
per  cent,  could  not  write  at  all.  Of  the 
seamen,  26  per  cent,  read  poorly,  and  11  per 
cent,  could  not  read ;  88  per  cent,  wrote 
indifferently,  14  per  cent,  could  not  write 
at  all.  Of  the  marines,  23  per  cent,  could 
not  read,  and  27  per  cent,  could  not  write. 
Of  the  boys,  2  per  cent  oould  neither  read 
nor  write.  In  the  British  army  63.67  per 
cent,  are  able  to  read  nnd  write. 

— The  parliamentary  grant  for  ednctttion 
for  the  year  is  £694,530  for  Great  Britain, 
and  £336,130  for  Ireland.  The  expendi- 
ture in  England  for  1865  was  £360,686  on 
schools  connected  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land^ £59,771  on  schools  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  £28,156  on  Wealcj- 
an  schools,  and  £26,980  on  Roman  Catho- 
lic schools.  The  estimate  for  England  and 
Wales  for  t^e  financial  year  1866-7  is,  for 
916,722  dav  scholars  at  9s.  Id.  each,  and 
60,000  nignt  scholars  at  6s.  The  nnmber 
of  teachers  serving  in  aided  schools  daring 
1365-6  was,  in  England,  9,586  certified 
teachers,  837  assistants,  and  9,356  pupil 
teachers.  The  number  of  elementary  day- 
schools  visited  by  the  inspector  waa  8,434, 
attended  by  1,246,055  children,  an  incraaae 
of  112,764  over  the  preceding  year. 

— At  the  late  examination  for  admiaaion 
to  the  normal  schools,  621  male  and  785 
female  candidates  were  paaaed. 

lRELAirD.v— The  Protestant  UniTeraity  of 
Dublin  owns  landed  property  to  the  ex- 
tent of  189,573  acres,  valued  at  £92,860. 

Francb. — ^There  exists  in  Paris  a  aootety 
called  "  (Mmiii  de$  ieoUt  ItratiUet  (U  V  Ori- 
ent it  du  Jiarocj*^  whose  object  ia  to  oe- 
operate  with  the  Hebrew  conaiatorias  ia 
France  and  England  in  establiahing  aohoola 
for  Jews  in  the  Barbary  States^  KgTPti  And 
the  Turkish  empire.  The  CkwMM  ehoo^ea 
teachers,  prescribea  the  method  of  instme- 
tion,  anu  forwards  to  each  school  the  text- 
books employed  in  the  elementary  schoob 
of  France.  At  Tangiera  the  boye'  achool 
already  numbers  400  pupils,  and  at  Tetnan 
a  school  for  girls  ia  carriea  on  in  oonnae- 
tion  with  one  for  boys.  Sohoola  have  been 
founded  at  Volo  in  Turkey  in  Europe,  St 
Smyrna,  Damascus,  and  Bagdad.  Soma 
have  been  established  in  Conatantlnople, 
and  a  large  number  in  Egypt. 

— A  society  has  Just  been  formed  In 
Paris  with  the  view  of  providing  for  the 
old  age  of  female  teaohera  who  poiiew  a 

government  diploma,  without,  Aowerer, 
aving  daim  to  a  government  penalon. 
Besides  being  lodged  gratnilonaly.  thaaa 
teaohera  will  be  allowed  board  aiaOy  or 
$100  a  year  in  lien  of  it ;  and  if  they  pre- 
fer Uvinjg  with  their  own  frienda,  they  will 
atiU  eojoy  their  penaion  uf  $200  a  ytar. 
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The  minimum  annual  subecription  of  hon- 
orary members  is  $2.50. 

— ^There  are  now  20,000  adult  classes  in 
France,  against  7,855  in  the  winter  of  1864- 
5.  Prices  are  o^ven  by  the  government  to 
such  teachers  as  signalize  themselves  most 
In  the  management  of  those  classes. 

GxniAirr. — The  government  of  Mechlen* 
burv-8ohwerin  proposes  to  abolish  the  Uni- 
▼enity  of  Rostock,  because  of  the  small  at- 
tendance of  students,  and  to  adopt  the 
University  of  Gottingen  instead,  which  is 
already  the  national  univcrbity,  not  only 
Ibr  Hanover,  in  which  it  is  situated,  but 
■lao  for  Brunswick  and  Oldenburg,  and 
the  fliee  cities,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lu- 


BwiTZiKLAND. — The  scholastic  authori- 
tiea  of  Lausanne  have  unanimously  adopted 
the  foUowinfir  resolutions  in  order  to  settle 
leligiouB  difficulties :  1.  That  religious  in- 
stmotion  be  confined  to  the  historical  facta 
related  in  the  Bible.  2.  That  a  summary 
of  Kbie  History,  and  a  cr>lloction  of  ex- 
tracta  from  the  Bible,  and  of  sacred  poetry, 
be  introduced  into  the  elementary  schools. 
S.  That  the  catechism  he  excluded,  as  no 
longer  meeting  the  religious  wants  of  the 
■diolm. 

Italy. •— A  map  has  just  been  published 
by  the  Italian  government,  showing  the 
degree  of  public  instruction  in  each  prov- 
ince by  colors,  as  was  done  about  thirty 
years  ago  by  Dupin  in  France.  The  reRuft 
shows  that  the  education  of  the  people  is 
more  and  more  imperfect  towards  the 
•oath.  The  district  most  advanced  is  Tu- 
rin, where,  in  a  population  of  a  thousand, 
there  are  four  hundred  and  eiffhty-nine 
persons  unable  to  read  or  write,  in  Lower 
Uslabria  we  find  the  worst  pcoportion, 
there  being  here,  out  of  a  thousand,  nine 
handred  and  twenty-seven  ;  in  Sicily  aud 
Sardinia  the  proportion  exceeds  nine  hun- 
dred:  and  in  Florence  it  is  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-seven. 

Libraries  sre  springing  up  in  all  parts 

of  the  oountry,  aud  the  number  is  now  210, 
of  which  164  are  open  to  the  public.  These 
Uhnriea  contain  4, 149,287  volu  mes.  Emilia 
pOMesies  more  than  one-fourth,  Lombard^ 
iiaa  800,000,  Tuscany  600,000.  The  Abruzzi 
mnd  Baailicata  are* the  poorest.  The  total 
inoome  of  these  libraries  is  746.317  ft-ancs, 
Of  which  87,770fr.  are  derived  from  en- 
dowments belonging  to  the  institutions; 
486,986fr.  are  from  government  grants, 
%4,404flr.  communal  grants,  8,288fr.  provin- 
cial granta. 

Gbevcs.— The  National  University  haa 
•leven  hundred  students. 

BmaiA.— In  a  letter  addressed  to  Prince 
Bolgoiouki,  Governor-General  of  Moscow, 
the  Of»nd  IXuchess  Helena  recommends 
the  constmction  in  that  city  of  a  superior 


school  of  music  on  the  model  of  the  Con- 
servatoire of  St.  Petersburg.  Her  project 
has  received  the  emperor*s  sanction. 

Stria. — The  American  missionaries  have 
established  at  Beyrout  a  girls'  boardin?- 
school  under  the  care  of  natives  educated 
at  the  mission  stations.  The  funds  for  the 
building,  which  is  in  process  of  erection 
upon  land  belonging  to  the  mission,  were 
raised  in  New  York,  and  the  missiona- 
ries are  to  act  as  trustees  of  the  school. 
But  the  most  important  educationsl  enter- 
prise in  Syria  is  the  college  which  is  about 
to  bo  established  in  Beyrout.  As  it  does 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  a  missionary 
society  to  found  colleges,  the  American 
missionaries,  feeling  the  absolute  necessity 
for  such  an  institution  in  Syria,  set  apart 
one  of  tlieir  number,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Bliss,  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds  and  take  charge 
of  the  institution.  It  is  a  striking  evidence 
of  the  life  and  viulity  of  our  country-,  that 
he  succeeded  in  raising  a  permanent  fund 
of  $100,000  for  this  purpose  in  America,  in 
the  midrtt  of  the  war,  which  has  been  in- 
creased by  $20j000  raised  in  England.  The 
institution  is  incorporated  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  the  trustees  are  among 
the  wealthiest  merchants  of  New  York 
city.  A  movement  has  been  inaugurated 
by  woiUthy  gentlemen  in  England  to  endow 
several  professorships  in  this  institution, 
on  condition  that  one-half  the  necessary 
endowment  of  euch  professorship  be  raised 
in  America.  The  plan  of  the  college  makes 
it  really  a  university.  There  is  a  prepara- 
tory department  already  in  most  success- 
ful 0}>cration,  with  150  students,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Butrus  Bistany,  formerly 
United  States  Vicc-Consul,  and  one  of  the 
best  educated  natives  in  Syria.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  college  and  the  medical  depart- 
ment may  be  opened  during  the  coming 
autumn.  The  college  will  undoubtedly 
find  plenty  of  students  from  the  prepara- 
tory department  and  the  native  schools, 
while  the  medical  department  is  certain  to 
be  the  most  popular,  as  it  must  be  the  most 
immediately  useful  branch  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  language  of  the  college  i**  to  be 
tiie  Arabic,  and  it  will  thus  be  at  once 
open  to  the  whole  population  of  Syria  and 
I^rypt.  Indeed,  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  150,000,000  of  the  human  race  who 
speak  Arabic,  and  this  will  be  the  only  in- 
stitution of  the  kind  open  to  thoao  speak- 
ing this  language. 

Japait.— The  English  language  has  been 
offlclall^r  adopted  by  the  government,  and 
permission  nsa  been  given  to  have  it 
taught  publicly. 

Cuba.— Havana  letters  say  that  a  Cuban 
gentleman,  named  Francisco  San  de  Juan, 
who  died  recently,  left  his  entire  estate, 
valued  at  $400,000,  to  a  Spanish  female 
school,  with  a  provision  in  his  will  that  if 
the  Spllnish  Government  ahall  in  any  man- 
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crowded  'with  papila.    Many  leave  private 
schoola  and  join  tnem. 

LouisiAXA. — The  coUeotion  of  the  tax  on 
tlie  wliito  residentii  for  the  benefit  of  the 
colored  schools  has  been  a  second  time 
stopped  by  order  of  President  Johnson. 

Mississippi. — The  accredited  correspon- 
dent of  the  Nation  says  that  the  70  teocners 
in  the  colored  schools  are  reqaired  to  re- 
port monthly  to  the  Freedman's  Bureau 
the  number  of  pnpils  of  mixed  blood  under 
their  care.  In  twelve  schools  there  are  re- 
turned 287  children  of  pure  African  blood, 
and  777  of  mixed  blood.  • 


FOREIGN. 

Ekoland. — After  much  opposition  the 
Cambridee  examinations  have  been  reg^n- 
larly  estai>li8hed,  apparently  with  the  best 
results.  The  last  report  of  the  syndicate 
of  Combridfre  University  on  the  local  ex- 
aminations tield  throuffhont  the  countnr 
during  the  post  winter,  snows  that  the  girls 
have  not  only  prov^  themselves  superior 
in  the  points  in  which  it  was  certain  they 
would  ao  better  than  the  boys,  but  that  in 
mathematics  also  they  have  gained  great 
credit.  The  general  style  of  their  papers 
was  decidedly  better  than  what  the  boys 
produced,  and  their  answers  were  more  to 
the  point,  with  far  fewer  attempts  at  fine 
writing  than  their  male  competitors  indulge 
in.  Ton  girls  out  of  twelve  passed  a  cre- 
ditable examination  in  Latin,  being  espe- 
cially distinguished  for  accuracy  and  good 
taste  in  translation.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-six  girls  were  examined,  and  the 
examiners  gave  reports  which  seem  to  an- 
swer some  of  the  chhef  objections  against 
the  examinations  for  girls,  stating  no  un- 
due excitement  was  manifest  oor  any  signs 
of  weariness  toward  the  close. 

—The  Univtnitjf  (Oxford)  CaUndar  for 
1866  justifies  the  demand  for  further  ac- 
commodation for  students  in  the  Univer- 
sity. It  shows  the  names  of  1,796  under- 
graduates against  1,589  in  1868.  The  ma- 
triculations have  increased  tram  483  in 
1862  to  524  in  1865.  The  colleges  at  which 
the  increase  amonsr  undergraduates  has 
been  greatest  are  Woreester  and  Christ's 
Churcn ;  three,  All  Souls*^  Baliol,  and  Ex- 
eter, are  stationary ;  only  six  show  any  fall- 
ing off. 

—The  Senate  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge has  declined  Mr.  Yates  Thompson's 
offer  to  endow  a  lectureship  on  American 
History  in  that  University,  shackled  as  it 
was  with  the  appointment  being  in  the 
patronage  of  American  professon. 

— It  is  said  that  in  Manchester  and  its 
suburbs  there  are  50,000  children  who  re- 
ceive no  instruction  whatever. 

— At  Midsummer  last  an  educational  ccn- 
Bua  was  taken  of  80,000  petty  ofiUcers,  men 


and  bo}'8  serving  in  her  Majesty's  fleet.  It 
was  found  that  of  the  jpetty  officers  1^  per 
cent,  could  read  only  indifferontly,  and  more 
than  5  per  cent,  could  not  road  at  all ;  28  per 
cent,  could  write  only  indifferently,  ana  7 
per  cent,  could  not  write  at  all.  Of  the 
seamen,  26  per  cent  read  poorly,  and  11  per 
cent,  could  not  read ;  88  per  cent,  wrote 
indifferently,  14  per  cent,  could  not  write 
at  all.  Of  the  marines,  23  per  cent,  could 
not  read,  and  27  per  cent,  could  not  write. 
Of  the  boys,  2  per  cent  oould  neither  reaJ 
nor  write.  In  the  British  army  68.67  per 
cent,  are  able  to  read  and  write. 

— The  parliamentary  grant  for  edncetion 
for  the  year  is  £694,530  for  Great  Britaia, 
and  £336,180  for  Ireland.  The  expendi- 
ture in  England  for  1865  was  £360,ttft6  on 
schools  connected  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land^ £59,771  on  schools  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  £28,156  on  Wealcj- 
an  schools,  and  £26,980  on  Roman  Catho- 
lic schools.  The  estimste  for  England  and 
Wales  for  t^e  financial  year  1866-7  is,  for 
916,722  dav  scholars  at  9s.  Id.  each,  and 
60,000  nignt  scholars  at  6s.  The  namber 
of  teachers  serving  in  aided  schools  during 
1865-6  was,  in  England,  9,586  certified 
teachers,  837  assistants,  and  9,356  pnpil 
teachers.  ^  The  number  of  elementary  day- 
schools  visited  by  the  inspectoyi  was  8,484, 
attended  by  1,246,055  children,  an  inrnian 
of  112,764  over  the  preceding  year. 

— At  the  late  examination  for  admiaaloa 
to  the  normal  schools,  621  male  and  785 
female  candidates  were  passed. 

Irxiand.!— The  Protestant  University  of 
Dublin  owns  Unded  property  to  the  ex- 
tent of  189,573  acres,  valued  at  £93,860. 

FxAKos. — There  exists  in  Paris  a  eootety 
called  ''  (MmiU  det  ecoUt  hraOiUt  ds  POrt- 
erU  U  du  Maroc^^^  whose  object  is  to  oo- 
operate  with  the  Hebrew  consistoriet  ia 
France  and  England  in  establishing  aohoob 
for  Jews  in  the  Barbary  States^  ^gTP^  u4 
the  Turkish  empire.  The  OomiU  ohoo^e 
teachers,  prescribes  the  method  of  instrae- 
tion.  and  forwards  to  each  school  the  test- 
books  employed  in  the  elementary  sehoota 
of  France.  At  Tangiers  the  boye'  aohool 
already  numbers  400  pupils,  and  at  TetaiMi 
a  school  for  girls  is  carried  on  in  oonnoe* 
tion  with  one  for  boys.  Schools  have  been 
founded  at  Volo  in  Turkev  in  Europe,  aft 
Smyrna,  Damascus,  and  Bagdad.  Bone 
have  been  established  in  Conatantlnoplti 
and  a  large  number  in  Egypt. 

—A  society  has  Just  been  fomed  In 
Paris  with  the  view  of  providing  fiw  tht 
old  age  of  female  teachers  who  poeaeoi  a 

government  diploma,  without,  nowever, 
aving  daim  to  a  government  pensloa. 
Besides  being  lodged  gratnitonsly|  these 
teachers  will  be  allowed  board  auO|  er 
$100  a  year  in  lieu  of  it ;  and  if  they  pre- 
fer living  with  their  own  friends,  they  will 
still  enjoy  their  pension  uf  $100  %  **— * 
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The  minimnm  annual  subecription  of  hon- 
ormry  memben  is  $2.50. 

—There  sre  now  20,000  adult  classes  in 
France,  against  7,855  in  tho  winter  of  1864- 
6.  Prises  ore  o^ven  by  tho  government  to 
such  teachers  as  signalize  themselves  most 
In  the  management  of  these  dosses. 

Gkbmavt. — The  government  of  Hechlen- 
biuv-Schwerin  proposes  to  abolish  the  Uni- 
▼enitj  of  Rostock,  because  of  the  small  at- 
tendance of  students,  and  to  adopt  the 
Uoivenlty  of  Gottingen  instead,  which  is 
already  the  national  univer»itv,  not  only 
fat  Hanover,  in  which  it  is  situated,  but 
nloo  for  Brunswick  and  Oldenburg,  and 
the  free  cities,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lu- 
beck. 

SwrmsLAKD. — The  scholastic  authori- 
ties of  Lausanne  have  unanimously  adopted 
the  fbllowinir  resolutions  in  order  to  settle 
nligioos  difficulties :  1.  That  religious  in- 
fraction be  confined  to  the  historical  facts 
rekted  in  the  Bible.  2.  That  a  summary 
of  Bible  History,  and  a  collection  of  ex- 
tracU  from  the  Bible,  and  of  sacred  poetry, 
be  introduced  into  the  elementary  schools, 
t.  That  the  catechism  l)e  excluded,  as  no 
longer  meeting  the  religious  wants  of  the 
■obolm. 

iTALT.f-A  map  has  just  been  published 
hf  the  Italian  government,  showing  the 
<lagree  of  public  instruction  in  each  prov- 
ince by  colors,  as  was  done  about  thirty 
yean  ago  by  Dupin  in  France.  The  result 
'  shows  that  the  education  of  the  people  is 
more  and  more  imperfbct  towards  the 
•oath.  The  district  most  advanced  is  Tu- 
rin, where,  in  a  population  of  a  thousand, 
there  are  four  hundred  and  eiehty-nine 
ptraons  nnable  to  read  or  write.  In  Lower 
Oilabria  we  find  the  worst  pcoportion, 
there  being  here,  out  of  a  thousand,  nine 
hondred  and  twentjr-seven  ;  in  Sicily  and 
Sardinia  the  proportion  exceeds  nine  hun- 
dred:  and  in  Florence  it  is  seven  hundred 
•ad  flfty-seven. 

—Libraries  are  springing  up  in  all  parts 
•f  the  oonntry,  and  the  number  is  now  210, 
of  which  164  are  open  to  the  public.  These 
Uvariea  contain  4,149,287  volumes.  Emilia 
pOMCiirn  more  than  one-fourth,  Lombard^ 
(asioO^OOO,  Tuscany  600,000.  The  Abrnzzi 
tad  BaailicaU  are* the  poorest.  The  total 
Iseome  of  these  libraries  is  746.317  ftancs, 
of  which  87,770fr.  are  derived  fh>m  en- 
dowments belonging  to  the  institutions; 
486,986fr.  are  from  government  grants, 
M,404f)r.  communal  grants,  8,283fr.  provin- 
dilgranU. 


.—The  National  University  hoa 
eleven  hundred  studeute. 

BeanA.— In  a  letter  addressed  to  Prince 
BilffOfooki,  Governor-General  of  Moscow, 
the  Grand  IXuchess  Helena  recommends 
the  Gonatmction  in  that  city  of  a  superior 


school  of  music  on  the  model  of  the  Con- 
servatoire of  St.  Petersburg.  Her  project 
has  received  the  emperor^s  sanction. 

Stria. — The  American  missionsries  have 
established  at  Beyrout  a  girls'  boardinsr- 
school  under  the  care  of  natives  educated 
at  the  mission  stations.    The  funds  for  the 
building,  which  is  in  process  of  erection 
upon  land  belonging  to  the  mission,  were 
raised  in  New   York,  and  the  missiona- 
ries are  to  act  as  trustees  of  the  school. 
But  the  most  important  educational  enter- 
prise in  Syria  is  the  college  which  is  about 
to  be  establihhed  in  Beyrout.    As  it  does 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  a  missionary 
society  to  found  colleges,  the  American 
missionaries,  feeling  the  absolute  necessity 
for  such  an  institution  in  Syria,  set  apart 
one  of  tlieir  number,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Bliss,  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds  and  take  charge 
of  the  institution.    It  is  a  striking  evidence 
of  the  life  and  viulity  of  our  country,  that 
he  succeeded  in  raising  a  permonent  fund 
of  $100,000  for  this  purpose  in  America,  in 
the  mid.st  of  the  war,  which  has  been  in- 
creased by  |20j000  raised  in  England.  The 
institution  is  incorporated  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  the  trustees  are  among 
the  wealthiest  merchants  of  New  York 
city.    A  movement  has  been  inaugurated 
by  wealthy  gentlemen  in  England  to  endow 
several  professorships  in  this  institution, 
on  condition  that  one-half  the  necessary 
endowment  of  each  professorship  be  raised 
in  America.   The  plan  of  the  college  makes 
it  really  a  univereity.    There  is  a  prepara- 
tory department  already  in  most  success- 
ful operation,  with  150  students,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Butrus  Bistany,  formerly 
United  States  Vice-Consul,  and  one  of  the 
best  educated  natives  in  Syria.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  college  and  the  medical  deport- 
ment may  be  opened  during  the  coming 
autumn.      Tho  ci>IIege  will  undoubtedly 
find  plenty  of  students  from  the  prepara- 
tory department  and  the  native  schools, 
while  the  medical  department  is  certain  to 
be  the  most  popular,  as  it  must  be  the  most 
immediately  useful  branch  of  the  institu- 
tion.   The  language  of  the  college  1;^  to  be 
tlie  Arabic,  and  it  will  thus  be  at  once 
open  to  the  whole  population  of  Syria  and 
i^^t.    Indeed,  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  150,000.000  of  the  human  race  who 
speak  Arabic,  and  this  will  be  the  only  in- 
stitution of  the  kind  open  to  those  speak- 
ing this  language. 

Jafaw.— The  English  language  has  been 
officially  adopted  by  the  government,  and 
permission  nas  been  given  to  have  it 
uught  publicly. 

Cuba.— Havana  lettere  say  that  a  Cuban 
gentleman,  named  Francisco  San  de  Juan, 
who  died  recently,  left  his  entire  estate, 
valued  at  $400,000,  to  a  Spanish  female 
school,  with  a  provision  in  his  will  that  if 
the  Spanish  Government  shall  in  any  man- 
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ncr  interfere  with  the  legacy,  it  shall  revert 
to  the  United  Stales. 

Sandwich  Islands. — A  high-school  for 
foreign  pnnils  has  recently  been  establis})ed 
in  Honolulu  by  M.  B.  Beckwith,  A.M., 
late  Principal  of  the  Royal  School.  It 
commenced  under  the  mos«t  favorable  aus- 
pices, and  with  the  experience  and  well- 
known  ability  of  Mr.  Heckwith  it  can  not 
be  otherwise  than  a  success. 


—J.  R.  Kinney,  formerly  of  Chambera- 
burg.  Pa.,  and  mo^  recently  Principal  of 
San  tfoB^  (Cal.)  Institute,  ha$  accepted  from 
the  Hawaiian  government  the  appointment 
of  Principal  of  the  Koyal  School  at  Hono- 
lulu. 

LiBKRiA. — Since  this  republic  was  found- 
ed, two  hundred  schools  have  been  found- 
ed. Most  of  these  are  now  in  operation, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  is  nearly  80,000. 


CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


IT  is  most  rofresliing  to  find  a  new  and 
original  text-book.  For  this  favor  we 
are  indebted  to  Prof.  Fischer,  of  Kutgen 
College.  We  believe  that  Prof.  Fischer  is 
not  yet  popularly  known  in  this  country, 
though  a  few  of  our  best  American  scholars, 
who  are  well  qualified  to  judg^,  reoognixe 
him  as  the  best  Latin  scholar  in  America, 
and  quite  the  equal  of  the  best  scholars  of 
Germany,  his  native  country.  He  began 
his  philological  studies  under  the  masters 
of  the  palmy  days  of  Gottingen.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  natural  ability  and  genius,  he 
hoA  a  pure  Latin  stylo,  simple,  but  rich  and 
classical — a  gill  almost  unknown  in  this 
country,  and  rare  everywhere. 

His  hooki  is  not  molded  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  scores  of  Latin  grammars  which 
have  been  attempted.  If  only  its  spirit 
could  be  adopted,  we  should  behold  a  new 
era  in  classical  education.  It  is  a  mistaken 
notion  that  we  have  no  time  to  be  thor- 
ough. We  have  time  enough;  but  it  is 
fhttered  away  upon  an  unsystematic  and 
superficial  course.  While  our  teachers  may 
deplore  these  defects,  they  have  not  the 
ability  to  remedy  them.  This  book  will  be 
a  guide  alike  to  teacher  and  scholar. 

The  author  teaches  the  idiomatic  struc- 
ture and  oompo&ition  of  the  Latin  sentence 
in  the  shortest  possible  time,  by  a  severe 
and  rigorous  system,  which  leaves  nothing 
behind  it  untouched. 

In  Latin  composition  the  "Exercises*' 
are  most  important.  In  these  our  popular 
Latin  text-books  are  most  Aiulty.  Prof. 
Fischer^s  are  not  the  old  "  Standard  Exer- 
cises,*' which  have  been  handed  down 
through  half  a  dozen  generations.    They 


1)  XAH0AL  or  LATiir  GRAniAR  Ain>  Coxrosinov. 
Part  I.  by  Ovstatos  Fmchbb,  Kntgcn  Vollcgtt, 
Xww  BnuMvick,  M.  J. 


seem  to  be  new,  and  they  are  perfectlj 
classical,  thorough,  and  systematical.  We 
make  special  mention  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  cUuticdL;  for  certain  authors,  exten- 
sively patronized  by  the  pnblic,  profess  to 
take  their  exercises  from  classical  anthore 
in  order  to  insure  their  classicity,  and  yet 
exhibit  a  gross  luck  of  classical  learning  in 
making  the  slight  alterations  necessary  to 
adapt  the  sentences  to  use.  The  exerdsea 
in  this  book  are  so  arranged  that  each  lesson 
is  an  exercise  on  all  foregoing  rules,  thus 
precluding  the  possibility  of  a  clever  stu- 
dent forgetting  what  he  has  before  learned. 
The  exercises  are  so  full,  too,  that  a  8ti»- 
dent,  under  a  good  teacher,  may  acquire  A 
positive  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
language,  without  learning  the  rules,  by 
writing  the  exercises.  Thus,  he  will  ac- 
quire it  by  the  most  natural  method  possi- 
ble, short  of  hearing  it  spoken  in  the  Fo- 
rum, or  at  the  baths  of  ancient  Rome. 

This  book  is  "Part  L,"  for  bcginnert. 
No  pretention  is  made  to  preparing  Boman 
"  confectionery  for  children."  Nothing  is 
sugar-coated  in  the  "approved  style"  of 
some  of  our  book-makers.  Tet  the  esei^ 
cises  are  so  simple  that  the  youngest  may 
begin  with  ease  and  interest.  Scholart 
cannot  fail  to  detect  in  the  book  the  foaa-* 
dations  of  a  better  system  for  t»f<»hiiiy 
Latin  than  has  hitherto  been  praetioed. 
If  Parts  II.  and  III.  develop  this  system 
aa  the  beginning  promises,  there  will  be  • 
most  vigorous  sifling  of  the  dry  bones  sad 
fossils  of  the  old  methods  and  systems. 
The  work  promises  to  be  a  monument  of 
classical  learning  and  a  most  valuable  con* 
tribution  to  classical  education. 

The  meohanical  appearance  of  the  book 
is  not  quite  up  to  tlie  standard.  The  wcai> 
der  ia  that  it  it  aa  good  aa  it  is ;  forwe  nn* 
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dentand  that  the  amthor,  withont  any  pre- 
tIoos  knowledge  of  the  art  of  printing,  has 
tet  the  type  and  printed  the  book  himself. 
The  bindiof  ia,  doabtless,  done  in  some 
Jersey  Tilla^re.  Some  enterprising  publish- 
er wiil,  doabtlessi  take  hold  of  the  work, 
and  issae  it  in  a  style  which  its  great  merits 
riehly  deserve.  For  the  pfesent,  copies 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  author. 
The  price  by  moil  is  f  1.25. 

Dr.  Livingstonc*s  new  work*  is  the  narra- 
ntiTe  of  the  expedition,  undertaken  by 
Umself,  Chaa.  Livingstone,  Dr.  Kirk,  and 
tCbers,  up  the  river  Zambesi  and  its  tribn- 
tariea.  These  gentlemen  left  England  in 
llarch,  1858,  and  returned  in  July,  1864, 
having  been  completely  suooet^sful.  The 
primaiy  object  of  this,  as  of  nearly  all  Brit- 
ish projects,  was  extension  of  commerce, 
although  it  iiad  indirect  reference  to  the 
iappreaeion  of  the  slave-trade.  The  coun- 
tiy  waa,  therefore,  explored  with  a  view 
nithar  to  geography  than  ethnology. 

Among  the  most  important  discoveries 
made  by  this  expedition  are  the  lakes  Shir- 
waand  Nyassa.    The  latter  is  at  the  head 
^  tha  river  Shire,  a  leading  tributary  of 
the  Zambesi,  and  was  discovered  in  Sep- 
tember, 1859.    Its  southern  end  is  in  S. 
lit  14*  85^  and  £.  long.  85<>  80^    It  is 
•boat  two  hundred  miles  long;  in  width 
ikvariM  fh>m  six  to  sixty  miles,  and  in 
4ipth  from  two  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
ftdioma.     Being  inclosed  by  highlands, 
it  b  viaited  by  severe  storms,  and  in  the 
nkay  season  rises  three  feet.    It  is  thirteen 
ktndrad  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  the 
fspalaUon  on  its  shores  is  denser  than  any 
flivioasly  seen  in  Africa  by  Dr.  Living- 
Lake  Shirwa  is  situated  not  far 
tha  Shire  river,  but  evidently  has  no 
as  its  waters  are  brackish,  tasting 
ftia  weak  solution  of  Epsom  salts.    It  is 
igklmu  hundred  feet  above  the  sea;  is 
Alty  milea  long,  and  twenty  miles  broad. 
Iks  Shire   was   found  to   be   navigable 
temifhoat  firom  Lake  Nyassa  to  its  junc- 
to  with  the  2^mbesi,  excepting  a  dis- 
tum  of  tliirty-five  miles,  where  it  is  ob- 
ilnetod  by  a  series  of  cataracts,  named  by 
thi  explorers  in  honor  of  Sir  Roderick 
IfanliiBon. 


9  WAWMAfivm  or  av  Ezpcmnow  to  ms  ZxuwMMt 
4gm  ns  TaiseTAKin.  Bj  David  k  Chabus  Lir< 
~        WB.    ll«w  York :  Barper  *  Broa.    ftvo,  pp. 


On  the  Zambesi,  about  eleven  hundred 
miles  fh>m  its  mouth,  are  the  Victoria  Falls, 
which  were  discovered  in  August,  1860. 
These  have  been  formed  by  a  crack  right 
across  the  river,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty  yards  long,  eighty  yards  wide,  and 
three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  deep  to  the 
surface  of  the  wutcr.  Into  this  chaAni, 
twice  the  depth  of  Niagara  FalU,  the  river, 
a  full  mile  wide,  fuIU  with  a  deafening 
roar.  The  outlet  is  a  chasm  at  right  anglea 
to  the  crack  which  causes  the  fulls.  This 
is  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
wide,  but  must  be  of  immense  depth,  as 
the  river  flows  easily  through  it.  At  the 
fulls,  "  the  whole  body  of  water  rolls  clear 
over,  quite  unbroken;  but  after  a  descent 
of  ten  or  more  feet,  the  entire  mass  sud- 
denly becomes  like  a  huge  sheet  of  driven 
snow.  Pieces  of  water  leap  off  it  in  tho 
form  of  comets  with  tails  streaming  behind, 
till  the  whole  snowy  sheet  becomes  myriads 
of  rushing,  leaping,  aqueous  comets.  ^  *  * 
The  vast  body  of  water,  separating  in  the 
comet-like  forms  described,  necessarily 
incloses  in  its  descent  a  large  volume  of 
air,  which,  forced  into  the  cleft  to  an  un- 
known depth,  rebounds  and  rushes  up, 
loaded  with  ^apor,  to  form  the  three  or 
even  six  columns,  as  of  steam,  visible  at 
the  Batoka  village,  Moachemba,  twenty- 
one  miles  distant." 

The  only  obstruction  in  the  river  Zam- 
besi, from  the  Victoria  Falls  down,  are  the 
Kebrahasa  Rapids,  which  are  impassable  at 
ordinary  low- water.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  these  rapids  Dr.  Livingstone  found 
huge  baobab  trees,  some  of  which  were 
eighty-four  feet  in  diameter.  The  Doctor 
denies  the  great  age  of  these  trees,  and 
asserts  that,  although  he  has  examined 
hundreds  of  specimens,  and  counted  the 
annual  rings,  he  has  never  found  one  mora 
than  five  hundred  years  old.  Possibly  he 
is  right ;  but  Adanson,  in  honor  of  whom 
the  tree  received  its  specific  name,  exam- 
ined quite  as  many,  and  states  positively 
tliat,  in  a  specimen,  thirty  feet  in  diameter 
and  seventy- three  feet  high,  he  counted 
five  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  an- 
nual rings.  Botanists  must  choose  between 
Adanson  and  Dr.  Livingpitone. 

Throughout  the  whole  course  of  explora- 
tion, the  country  is  exceedingly  fertile. 
Cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  the  sugar- 
cane grow  luxuriantly,  and  all,  ezoept  the 
Iast|  reproduce  themselves.    Droughts  of 
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the  sevcrc>t  chArncter  occur  periodically; 
in  Kome  pIoccH,  every  five,  in  othcra  every 
ten  years.  The  country  in  covered  with 
fihnibbcry,  but  there  i;»  little  large  timber, 
except  ebony  and  lignuin-vitee,  which  liere 
attain  extraordinary  8ize.  The  great  ob- 
tttaclo  to  coniincrce  is  the  claim  of  Portugal 
to  sovereignty.  Dr.  Livingstone  shows 
that  this  claim  is  a  mere  pretence ;  for,  so 
far  from  poRscssing  any  authority  over  the 
tribca,  the  Portugucae  are  really  in  subjec- 
tion, paying  an  annual  tribute  for  the  aako 
of  peace.  This  the  Ilome  Government 
terms  **  holding  the  natives  in  pay."  The 
officials  on  the  coast  connive  at  tlie  slave- 
trade,  and  derive  large  profits  from  it.  The 
only  means  of  destroying  this  traffic  is  to 
disregard  the  Portuguese  pretension)*,  and 
to  establish  British  colonies  in  the  in- 
terior, which,  the  Doctor  thinks,  would 
be  far  more  effectual  and  less  expensive 
than  the  maintenance  of  a  fleet  on  the 
coast. 

Dr.  Livingstone^s  work  is  an  invaluable 
addition  to  geographical  literature.  The 
book  contains  many  illustrations  and  a 
map  by  Arrowsmith.  We  regret  that  tlie 
American  publishers  saw  fit  to  omit  the 
appendix,  to  which  reference  is  frequently 
made  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Wilson'*  "Emphatic  Di;iglott"  *  con- 
tains the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
with  an  interlinear  translation  and  a  new 
rendering  printed  on  the  margin.  In  this 
maiginal  reading  the  more  important  words 
are  distinguished  by  emphatic  marks.  The 
various  disputed  verses,  such  as  Acta  xiii. 
87,  and  first  Epistle  of  John  v.  7,  which 
are  now  generally  believed  to  be  spnrioos, 
are  omitted,  and  the  reasons  for  the  omis- 
sion are  given  in  the  foot-notes.  Certain 
peculiarities  of  the  new  rendering  impel  us 
to  the  belief  that  at  least  some  of  the  di- 
vines, who  appear  to  have  recommended 
the  work,  did  so  without  careful  examina- 
tion. Mr.  Wilson  invariably  translates  hap- 
tiao,  to  immerse;  ho  carefully  avoids  the 
term  hdl,  leaving  the  words  Gth^nna  and 
Ila(U»  untranslated.  In  the  appendix  he 
defends  his  position  in  this  matter  by  refer- 
ences to  the  use  of  these  terms  in  the  Sep- 
tnagint,  where,  as  he  midntaiua,  they  never 
ttignify  a  place  of  punishment.    Happily 


for  himself,  the  translator  not  nnfreqoent- 
ly  discovent  that  dausea,  interfering  with 
his  theory,  have  frequently  been  disputed. 
A  little  further  examination  might  satisfy 
him  that  there  are  few  pat^sages  of  impor- 
tance which  have  not  been  disputed. 

On  the  whole,  the  translation  gives  evi- 
dence of  honesty  of  purpose.  It  is  carefal, 
and,  in  the  main,  accurate.  The  introduc- 
tory papers  are  interesting ;  the  notes  on 
each  page  are  full ;  and  the  lists  of  correl- 
ative texts  is  quite  large.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  work  will  be  of  last- 
ing value.  To  theological  students  and 
clergymen,  whose  knowledge  of  Greek  i» 
limited,  it  may  prove  advantageous;  but 
the,  perhaps,  unintentional  partiality  and 
sectarian  character  of  the  rendering  will, 
in  all  probability,  cause  it  to  shore  the  fute 
of  most  of  its  predecessors. 

The  "Lower  Depths  of  the  Great  Ameri- 
can Metropolis''  is  the  title  of  a  popular 
diseourse  recently  delivered  in  this  dty  by 
the  Rev.  Peter  Stryker,  D.D.  By  invita- 
tion of  one  of  the  Heads  of  our  Metropoli- 
tan Police,  he,  with  several  friends,  made 
a  tour,  by  night,  to  the  *'  lower  depths''  of 
New  York  city.  He  describes*  this  tonr  in 
his  graceful  stylo,  and  disconrses  upon 
the  prevalence  of  poverty  and  consequent 
crime  in  this  overgrown  city.  The  tene- 
ment houses  ho  condemns,  and  suggests  a 
remedy  which  the  wealthy  should  bsed* 
Our  new  Excise  law  he  commends  in  latbcr 
handsome  terms.  Altogether  tlie  diSconn* 
is  able,  interesting,  and  full  of  information. 
The  subject  is  worthy  of  the  pen  of  this 
much-esteemed  and  rising  youig  divino, 
and  he  has  treated  it  in  a  style  wbidi 
will  be  appreciated.  The  pnblisherm  of 
the  Pulpit  and  Sottrum  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  seourf  the  original  manuscript 
copy  of  the  discourse,  and  hence  are  able 
to  present  it  to  the  public  as  No.  88  of  their 
Pamphlet  serial.  This  brings  it  within  the 
reach  ofalL 

SiUiman't  Journal  for  May  is  filled  with 
valuable  and  interesting  matter.  Tite 
Soientlfio  Intelligence  is  nnnsnally  falL 
The  number  doses  the  oorrent  volnme. 
The  Journal  is  published  in  New  Haven, 
at  $6.00  per  annum. 


O)  Tbb  EarsAno  Duouyn.  By  Bbvjaviv  Wil- 
•ox.  N«w  York :  Fowlar  k  W«Ut.  Small  Umo, 
pp.  8M.    f4.00. 
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CROQUET.* 

THERE  are  so  few  oat-door  games  in  which  both  ladies  and  gentle- 
men can  join,  that  any  addition  to  the  number  is  welcomed  by  every 
[Hend  of  healthful  recreation  and  social  amusement.    Probably  no  game 


TURNING   POST. 


STARTIMfr    POST. 


*  *  for  the  iUMtratioiu  of  this  articio  we  are  indebted  to  the  coorteey  of  Meeen.  Hard 
^^ghtoD,  Pablishera  of  *'  The  Game  of  Croquet"  by  B.  Fellow.  The  mlet-  of  the 
are  taken,  with  permiasion,  from  that  book. 
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ever  became  so  suddenly  popular  as  Croquet ;  and  surely  none  could  more 
deserve  such  popularity.  Answering  as  it  does  every  condition  and 
requirement  of  a  social  summer  game,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  has 
become  a  general  favorite  wherever  it  haa  been  introduced.    Now  that 


TURNING     POST. 


STARTlNft     POST. 


the  necessary  implements  for  the  game  can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate 
cost,  there  is  no  reason  why  Croquet  should  not  find  a  place  on  every 
playground  and  village  green. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

The  implements  roqubed  in  the  game  of  croquet  are  balls,  mallets, 
arches,  and  stakes.  The  balls  are  eight  in  number.  They  should  be  per* 
feet  spheres,  about  three  inches  in  diameter  and  six  ounces  in  weight.  Tor* 
key  box-wood,  owing  to  its  denseness  and  durability,  is  perhaps  the  best 
material.  Of  native  woods,  rock-maple  is  considered  best  by  some,  while 
others  prefer  button-wood  or  American  sycamore.  The  individuality  of 
the  balls  being  an  important  element  in  the  game,  each  ball  should  be  db* 
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-dngnished  by  a  separate  color.  The  best  colors  are  those  which  are  most 
diBtinct — namely,  black,  white,  yellowish  green,  bright  blue,  brown,  pink, 
flcariet,  tmd  yellow. 


nfp-PiBil! 


fiQL 


The  mallets,  also  eight  in  number,  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  weight 
tof  the  balls.  The  best  material  is  apple-wood  for  the  heads,  and  straight- 
drained  ash  for  the  handles.  The  heads  should  be  cylindrical  in  shape, 
ebout  four  inches  long,  and  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  sides  of  the 
liead  may  be  slightly  hollowed,  after  the  fashion  of  a  dice-box.  The 
liandle  should  be  perfectly  straight,  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  inches  in 
length,  and  one  inch  in  diameter  at  the  end,  decreasing  gradually  to  the 
point  of  insertion  in  the  handle.  Each  mallet  should  have  a  color  corres- 
ponding with  its  ball  painted  on  the  handle  next  the  head.  These  colors 
serve  to  keep  the  balls  and  mallets  in  pairs,  and  also  for  distinguishing  the 
players. 

The  arches  are  ten  in  number.  They  are  best  made  of  three-eighths 
round  iron,  and  should  stand  when  fixed  in  the  ground  about  twelve 
inches  high,  with  a  span  of  from  eight  to  ten  inches.  The  height  and 
^idth  of  the  arches  may  be  varied  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  field 
and  the  skill  of  the  players.  It  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  arches 
painted  white,  so  that  they  may  be  readily  distinguished,  especially  at 
night-fall. 

The  stakes,  two  in  number,  should  be  about  two  feet  high, 
and  of  the  thickness  of  the  mallet  handles.  On  the  upper 
balf  of  the  stakes  the  eight  colors  used  on  the  balls  should 
be  laid  on  in  rings,  in  the  order  mentioned  above.  These 
lings  show  the  order  of  play. 

THE   GAME. 

Croquet  may  be  played  by  any  number  of  persons  up  to 
«ight.  In  all  cases  there  must  be  two  sides,  or  parties,  each 
having  the  same  number  of  balls.  An  odd  player  may  be 
balanced  by  allowmg  one  on  the  opposite  side  to  play  two 
balls.  With  skillful  players,  six  balls,  three  on  a  side,  make  a 
better  game  than  eight ;  while  many  prefer  four  balls,  two 
on  a  side,  as  allowing  a  quicker  and  more  scientific  game. 

Two  of  the  party  are  selected  as  chiefs,  and  the  sides  chosen 
ab  in  other  games.  The  first  choice  is  usually  determined  by 
a  trial  of  skill.    Each  chief  places  a  ball  under  the  first  arch,  and  plays  at 
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IT.  The  plajer  conUnaes  to  plaj  bo  long  as  he  malces  a  point  in  the 
game. 

T.  The  players  on  the  two  sidea  follow  the  first  chief  alternately,  accord* 
iug  to  the  order  of  colors  upon  the  starting  stake. 

1.  If  any  ball  is  played  oat  of  its  proper  torn,  aad  challenged  before 
the  play  of  another  ball  has  commeaced,  the  misplayed  ball  may  be  re- 
turned to  its  original  place,  or  permitted  to  remain  in  that  to  which  it  has 
rolled,  at  the  option  of  the  enemy  ;  and  if  a  ball  so  [Displayed  have  gaioed 
any  advantage  for  itself  or  its  friends,  or  done  any  injary  to  the  enemy, 
the  latter  daly  challenging  may  strip  the  misplayed  ball  of  the  adTantages 
thus  gained,  and  repair  the  damages  sustained. 

%  If  the  enemy  permit  the  migplay,  or  there  is  no  challenge,  the  mis- 
player  cannot  use  his  next  tncn,  since  he  has  anticipated  it. 

3.  A  player  using  a  wrong  ball  mnst  suffer,  and  not  the  owner  of  the 
ball :  hence,  if  the  misplay  is  discovered  before  the  next  tuni,  the  baU 
must  be  restored,  the  conseqnences  removed,  and  the  misplayer  deprived 
of  his  tfirn  ;  if  the  misplay  be  not  discovered  before  the  next  tarn,  the 
game  proceeds  without  remedy  to  either  party. 

YI.  The  arches  must  be  passed  through  in  their  regular  order  to  tba 
direction  of  the  coarse. 

YII.  A  ball  makes  its  arch,  if  it  passes  throi^h  it  in  regular  order, 
only  when  it  is  driven  through  by  a  blow  (rom  its  owner's  mallet,  or 
passes  through  by  roquet,  croquet,  roqnet-croquet,  or  concussion. 

1.  A  ball  b  through  its  arch,  if  the  handle  of  the  mallet,  when  laid 
across  the  two  piers  of  the  arch  upon  the  side  whence  the  ball  come,  does 
not  touch  the  ball. 


2.  A  boll  passing  through  its  arch  in  the  wroDg  direction,  and  not 
passing  clear  through,  Is  not  in  position  to  be  driven  back  in  the  riglit 
direction. 

Till.  If  a  ball  makes  two  arches  in  regular  order  by  a  direct  blow  of 
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the  maJlet,  it  has  the  right  to  take  ground  up  to  one  mallet's  length  in 
any  direction  from  the  spot  wl^ere  it  rested.    If  it  ran  three  arches  under 
the  same  conditions,  it  can  take  ground  np  to  two  lengths  of  a  mallet. 
[This  rule  must  not  be  interpreted  to  conflict  with  YII.] 

IX.  Striking  the  turning  stake  is  in  all  respects  equivalent  to  making 
mn  arch,  is  subject  to  the  same  conditions,  and  entitled  to  the  same  advan- 
tages, when  these  are  applicable  ;  but  the  stake  may  be  struck  from  any 
<jiiarter. 

X.  A  ball,  after  it  has  completed  the  round,  makes  the  starting  stake 
either  by  a  blow  from  its  owner's  mallet,  or  by  roquet,  roquetniroquet, 
<;roquet,  or  concussion.  It  is  then  a  dead  ball,  and  is  removed  from  the 
field. 

XI.  A  ball  roquets  another,  whether  it  proceeds  directly  by  a  blow  of 
the  mallet  or  rebounds  upon  it  after  the  blow,  from  an  arch,  a  stake,  or 
«ny  other  fixed  obstacle  of  the  ground,  or  from  another  ball. 

1.  A  ball  having  roqueted,  another  may  strike  it  again  without  any  in- 
tervening play  ;  bnt  the  second  contact  does  not  constitute  a  roquet. 

2.  A  ball  having  made  roquet,  is  at  liberty  either  to  make  croquet  or  to 
|)roceed  on  its  round. 

3.  A  ball  striking  another  ball,  after  having  croqueted  it,  and  without 
mnj  intervening  play,  terminates  its  tour. 

XII.  A  ball  can  croquet  only  that  ball  on  which  it  has  made  roquet. 
[Hence,  a  booby  cannot  croquet  or  be  croqueted,] 

1.  A  player  may  croquet  any  number  of  balls  consecutively,  but  he  can 
not  croquet  the  same  ball  twice  during  the  same  turn,  without  first  send- 
ing his  own  ball  through  the  next  arch  in  order. 

2.  In  making  ricochet,  the  player  is  at  liberty  to  croquet  either  the  first 
or  all  of  the  balls  roqueted,  but  the  order  of  croquet  must  be  that  of  the 
ricochet. 

3.  A  croquet  is  proved  by  tlw  stirring  of  the  ball  croqueted,  provided 
that  the  mallet  has  struck  the  ball  croqueting. 

4.  If  a  ball  roquet  another,  and  at  the  same  time  makes  its  arch,  it 
may  proceed  to  eroquet  the  roqueted  ball,  or  decline  and  again  roquet 
upon  it  before  taking  the  croquet. 

o.  If  a  ball  flinch  in  the  execution  of  croquet,  the  croquet  is  null,  the 

*  croqueted  ball  must  be  returned  to  its  potion,  and  the  croqueting  ball 

proceed  with  its  turn,  without  the  right  to  repeat  the  croquet  just  missed. 

XIII.  The  laws  of  roquet-croquet  are  the  same  as  those  of  croquet. 
XIY.  A  rover  may  not  croquet  the  same  ball  twice  in  one  turn. 

A  croquet  or  roquetKiroquet  alone  permit  the  rover  to  continue  his  play. 

XV.  If  a  ball  in  its  progress  over  the  ground  be  interrupted  by  any 
one,  the  person  playing  may  allow  it  to  remain  where  it  rested  after  the 
interruption,  or  carry  it  to  the  point  which  he  regards  as  its  probable  ter- 
mination. 
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A  ball  accidentally  displaced  most  be  retorned  to  the  place  where  it 
was  lying,  before  the  play  proceeds. 

XV I.  No  play  is  permitted  outside  of  the  boondaries. 

A  ball  driven  oyer  the  boundary  may  be  brought  back  to  the  poiaA 
where  it  cirossed,  when  its  turn  arrives. 

XVII.  An  arch  or  stake  losmg  its  upright  position,  by  any  meauB, 
must  be  restored  before  the  game  proceeds. 


VEGETABLE  POISONS. 

THE  UPAS. 


UPAS,  which  means  "vegetable  poison,"  is  applied  indiscriminately  to 
several  plants  of  the  East  Indies.  Botanists  have  given  the  name 
to  a  member  of  the  Loganiacece  or  strychnos  family ;  but  improperly 
belongs  only  to  one  of  the  Urlicacecey  or  nettles,  the  Antiaris  toxicaria, 
or  Upas  antiar  of  Java  and  the  neighboring  islands,  where  the  natives 
call  it  Bohun  upas.  Perhaps  no  tree  has  been  more  falsely  accused  than 
this.  The  early  Dutch  travellers,  who  were  for  a  long  time  the  only 
authorities  respecting  the  East,  told  the  mbst  fabulous  stories  of  its  fatal 
qualities.  M.  Foersch,  who  visited  the  Indies  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
reported  that  "sterility  prevails  for  upwards  of  ten  miles  around  this 
dreadful  tree  on  the  part  of  the  island  of  Java  where  it  grows.  When 
criminals  are  sentenced  to  death,  they  are  offered  a  free  pardon  if  they  con- 
seiit  to  seek  a  small  boxful  of  this  valuable  yet  terrific  poison.  They  are 
first  sent  to  the  dwelling  of  a  priest,  who  resides  at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
spot ;  there  they  arrive,  accompanied  by  their  wailing  and  disconsolate  fami- 
lies. They  remain  with  this  holy  man  a  few  days,  during  which  he  affords 
them  both  spiritual  comfort  and  good  advice — the  latter  urging  the  precau- 
tion not  to  set  out  until  the  wind  blows  in  such  a  direction  as  to  waft  from 
them  the  fioatmg  emanations.  On  their  departure  on  this  dreaded  expedi- 
tion, he  gives  them  a  small  box  of  silver  or  tortoise-shell,  covers  their  headu 
and  faces  with  a  leathern  hood  with  glass  eyes,  and  protects  their  hands 
with  a  pair  of  thick  gloves  of  the  same  material.  He  accompanies  them 
about  two  miles  on  their  sad  journey^  and  then  he  describes  the  hellish  spot 
where  this  treasure  is  to  be  found  as  minutely  as  one  can  describe  what 
he  has  not  seen  ;  then,  giving  the  poor  pilgrims  his  blessing,  he  d^>art8  on 
his  return.  This  worthy  man  informed  our  traveller  that,  during  thirty 
years  while  he  had  held  the  situation,  he  had  sent  off  no  less  than  wveu 
hundred  criminals,  of  whom  only  twenty-two  had  returned  ;  and  he  con- 
firmed the  statement  by  exhibiting  a  list  bearing  their  names  and  the 
offenses  for  which  they  had  been  tried."    Foersch  also  asserted  that  he 
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witnesMd  sereral  of  these  expeditions,  and  entreated  the  cnlprits  to  bring 
him  some  branches  of  the  tree  ;  bnt  two  withered  leaves  were  the  6n\j 
specimens  he  coold  obtain  from  the  solitary  wretch  who  had  the  good 
fortane  to  escape,  and  who  described  the  tree  as  growing  on  the  bor- 
der of  a  riynlet,  being  of  moderate  height,  and  snrroonded  bjF  a  cluster 
of  yonng  ones.  The  gronnd  aronnd  them  was  of  a  brown,  sandj  nature, 
and  strewed  with  the  remains  of  haman  victims.  He  also  ascertained  that 
no  Hying  creatnre  can  exist  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  spot.  The  streams 
that  flow  near  it  yield  no  fish,  and  the  birds  that  fly  over  it  fall  to  the 
groond ;  sereral  of  the  latter  were  occasionally  brought  to  the  priest. 
Among  yarious  offenders  doomed  to  death  by  this  poison,  he  relates  the 
case  of  thirteen  ladies,  who,  for  the  crime  of  infidelity,  were  inoculated 
in  the  bosom  with  the  point  of  a  kritz,  or  Malayan  dagger,  dipped  in  the 
iq)as,  and  in  sixteen  minutes  they  had  ceased  to  live. 

Notwithstanding^  the  circumstantial  character  of  Foersch's  account,  it 
iras  wholly  false.  Nolte,  a  Dutch  surgeon,  afterwards  visited  Java,  and 
asoertaii^  that  Foersch  had  never  been  on  the  bl&nd  ;  so  that  his  tale 
most  have  been  based  upon  the  extravagant  statements  of  Cleyer,  Spiel- 
man,  and  Rumphins,  who  had  visited  the  East  long  before.  Some  French 
travellers  found  that  the  tree  was  common  in  the  forests  of  Java  and 
Borneo,  and  that  the  natives  did  not  hesitate  to  approach  it  When  Dr. 
Horsfield  desired  to  procure  some  of  the  poison,  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  assistance  from  the  natives,  who  objected  to  handling  it  only 
because  they  feared  an  annoying  cutaneous  eruption.  In  Borneo  it  is  col- 
lected by  hunters  in  the  interior,  who  preserve  it  in  leaves  of  the  tree. 
From  the  researches  of  Horsfield  and  Leschenault  it  appears  that  the 
Upas  antiar  grows  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet  high,  with  cylindrical  stem, 
naked  for  sixty  or  seventy  feet.  From  an  incision  in  the  bark,  near  the 
ground,  a  bitter  white  or  yellow  juice  exudes,  which,  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  concretes  into  a  black  resinous  mass.  This,  when  mixed  with  aromatics, 
forms  the  poison.  The  process  of  preparing  it  is  known  to  but  few,  who 
pretend  to  much  mystery.  When  prepared,  the  upas  poison  is  of  the 
consistency  of  molasses,  and  is  preserved  in  closed  bamboo  tubes. 

Among  the  Javanese  the  upas  is  employed  only  in  the  chase,  and,  like 
the  curare  of  South  America,  it  does  not  injure  the  flesh  of  game.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  islands,  however,  use  it  in  warfare  ;  and  the 
early  Dutch  soldiers  were  compelled  to  wear  thick  leather  cuirasses, 
stuffed  with  cotton,  in  defence  against  the  poisoned  missiles.  The  rapidity 
with  which  this  agent  acts  is  astounding.  Dr.  Horsfield  asserts  that  it 
proves  fatal  to  dogs  in  one  hour,  to  cats  in  fifteen  minutes,  to  monkeys  in 
seven  minutes,  and  a  buffalo  was  dispatched  in  two  hours.  According  to 
the  experiments  of  M.  Leschenault,  who  brought  some  of  the  poison  to 
Europe,  the  effects  depend  greatly  upon  the  age  and  size  of  the  animal. 
One  grain  and  one-half  inoculated  in  a  dog  killed  it  in  four  minuter  ;  one- 
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half  grain  iiyectcd  into  tho  chest  caused  death  in  one  minute  and.one-half ; 
eight  drops  injected  into  the  jugular  of  a  horse  produced  immediate  tetanus 
and  instant  death. 

The  upas  does  not  contain  strychnia,  but  Pelletier .  and  Caventon  ex- 
tracted  from  it  a  new  regeto-alkali,  in  which  the  poisonous  properties 
exist.  After  death  no  traces  of  the  poison  remain  ;  the  blood-vessels  are 
filled  with  blackish  blood,  as  after  asphyxia.  The  action  is  evidently  nar- 
cotic, death  being  preceded  by  al>solute  nervous  prostration.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  positive  antidote.  The  fibre  of  the  upas-tree  is  excessively 
irritating,  the  Virus  appearing  to  pervade  all  parts ;  for  linen  made  from  tltt 
fibres,  if  not  prepared  with  the  utmost  care,  produces  most  unpleasant 
itching. 

THE   CURARE. 

Among  the  Indians  of  South  America  several  poisons  are  employed. 
The  Ticronas  is  a  mixture  of  several  gums,  but  its  precise  composition  is 
concealed,  being  regarded  as  a  valuable  secret.  Its  powers,  like  those  of 
the  upas,  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  ;  one  author  having  asserted  that 
its  odor  is  sufficient  to  kill  criminals.  Of  the  others,  little,  is  positively 
known  of  any  except  the  woorari  or  curare,  whose  properties  have  been 
fully  investigated.  This  is  obtained  f^om  the  bark  of  a  liana  in  Guiana, 
called  by  the  natives  Vejuco  de  Mavacure,  which  appears  to  be  identical ' 
with  the  Strychnos  toxifera.  The  process  by  which  it  is  separated  is 
thus  described  by  Humboldt  :*  "  The  branches  are  scraped  with  a  knife, 
and  the  bark  which  comes  oflf  is  bruised  and  reduced  to  very  thin  filaments. 
A  cold  infusion  is  prepared  by  pouring  water  on  this  fibrous  mass,  in  a 
funnel  made  of  a  plantain-leaf  rolled  up  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  placed 
in'  another  somewhat  stronger,  also  made  of  plantain-leaves,  the  whole 
supported  by  a  slight  framework.  A  yellowish  fluid  filters  through  the 
apparatus.  It  is  the  venomous  liquor ;  which,  however,  only  acquires 
strength  when  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  a  large  earthen  pot.  To 
give  it  consistence,  it  is  mixed  with  a  glutinous  vegetable  juice  obtained 
from  a  tree  named  kiracaguera.  At  the  moment  when  this  addition  Is 
made,  the  fluid  now  kept  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  the  whole  blackens  and 
instantly  coagulates  into  a  substance  resembling  tar  or  thick  syrup."     i 

The  properties  of  the  curare  have  been  carefully  investigated  by  M. 
Claude  Bernard.  It  does  not  produce  local  irritation ;  for  if  a  bird  be 
wounded  by  a  small  and  pointed  missile  it  is  unconscious  of  injury.  The 
efifect  is  rather  to  paralyze  the  nerves  of  motion,  without  immediately  affect- 
ing consciousness  or  sensation.  Consciousness  does  nbt  become  extinct  even 
with  somatic  death.  A  ligature  was  so  tied  on  the  hind  legs  of  a  frog  as 
to  cut  off  the  arterial  circulation  without  severing  the  communication 
between  the  nerves  and  spinal  cord.     A  little  poison  was  inserted  under 

•  ^'Tiio  Travels  and  Researches  of  Alex.  Von  Humboldt,"  p.  284.    Edinburgh,  ISaS. 
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the  skin  of  the  back,  and  the  animal  was  pat  iuto  a  covered  vessel  contain- 
iqg  water.    The  usual  symptoms  of  paralysis  ensned,  bat  the  hind  legs 
still  gave  evidences  of  life  ;  and  when  light  was  admitted  to  the  vessel,  the 
living  legs  propeUed  the  lifeless  body  towards  it.    A  stranger  peculiarity  is, 
that  somatic  death,  resulting  from  administration  of  the  curare,  may  con- 
tinue for  some  time  before  interstitial  death  takes  place.     A  young  ass, 
moculated  with  the  poison,  fell  apparently  dead  in  ten  mmutes  ;  the  trachea 
was  opened  and  artificial  breathing  was  kept  up  for  two  hours,  when  the 
animal  raised  its  head  and  looked  around.    It  soon  died  a  second  time. 
Artificial  respiration  was  resumed  and  sustained  for  two  hours.    The  poor 
beast  agam  awoke  ;  its  lungs  gradually  regained  their  power,  and  even- 
tually the  full  use  of  its  limbs  was  restored.     This  experiment  was  origin- 
ally performed  by  Waterton  and  Brodie,  and  has  since  been  repeated  sev- 
eral times  with  full  success. 

Though  so  fearful  a  poison  when  introduced  into  the  blood,  the  curare 
may  be  tasted  without  danger  ;  it  is  employed  by  the  natives  as  a  remedy 
for  gastric  afiections.  Minute  quantities  taken  into  the  stomach  cause 
no  ill  effect,  for  the  flesh  of  game  slain  by  poisoned  arrows  is  freely  eaten, 
and  fowls  are  usually  killed  by  scratching  them  with  some  poisoned  instru- 
ment. The  action  of  the  curare  resembles  that  of  the  upas,  but  is  not  so 
.rapid,  and  tetanic  spasms  are  not  produced.  Both  are  powerful  sedatives, 
and  appear  to  produce  death  by  asphyxia.  Artificial  respiration  is  there- 
fore recommended  by  Bernard  and  Delile  as  the  only  means  of  restora- 
tion. 

THE   KOMBI  AND  U6A. 

In  Mozambique,  near  Lake  Nyassa,  as  Dr.  Livingstone  informs  us,*  tj^e 
natives  kill  wild  animals  with  arrows  or  spears  dipped  in  the  kombi. 
This  is  obtained  from  a  species  of  strophanthus,  and  yields  a  peculiar  vegeto- 
alkall  resembling  strychnia.  Except  the  elephant  and  hippopotamus, 
^ery  animal  yields  to  the  effect  of  the  poisoned  arrows.  Like  the  substances 
already  noted,  this  does  not  affect  the  flesh  of  game  injuriously,  only  a  small 
portion  about  the  wound  being  unfitted  for  food.  The  same  people  employ 
ia  warfare  another  poison  called  the  uga,  which  they  procure  from  the 
entrails  of  a  caterpillar.  It  is  a  most  powerful  virus,  causing  immediate 
deKrium  and  speedy  death. 

ORDEAL   POISONS. 

From  very  ancient  times  there  have  existed  among  barbarous  nations 
varioos  methods  of  direct  appeal  to  the  Deity  to  acquit  or  convict  sus- 
pected persons.  Prominent  among  these  is  the  ordeal  of  drinking  poison. 
According  to  the  old  Jewish  law,  when  a  woman  was  accused  of  infidelity 
to  her  husband  she  was  compelled  to  drink  the  "  bitter  waters."    If  gan- 

*  "  Expeditlou  to  the  2^inbe8i,"  p.  491.    New  York. 
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grene  set  in,  her  gQilt  was  decided  ;  bat  if  no  ill  effect  followed,  she  was 
adjudged  innocent.  Perhaps  the  most  widely  celebrated  of  the  ordeal 
poisons  is  the  Erythrophlceum  guineense  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Goinea. 
The  plant  is  npwards  of  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  is  called  by  the  natitea 
Oregre-tree,  The  red  juice  of  this  plant  is  the  ordeal  poison,  and  is  taken 
in  large  draughts  by  the  suspected  person.  If  he  is  sufficiently  strong  to 
withstand  the  poison  he  is  acquitted  ;  but  if  not,  he  is  convicted.  In  the' 
Zambesi  country,  on  the  east  coast,  a  similar  ordeal  is  used.  The  feutb  of 
the  natives  in  the  efficacy  of  mauve^  as  they  term  the  poison,  is  onbonnded ; 
even  the  chiefe  ieire  not  exempt  from  it,  and  accused  persons  frequently 
drink  it  voluntarily  to  demonstrate  their  innocence.  Dr.  Livingstone* 
conceives  that  the  physician  who  prepares  the  mauve  can  save  those 
whom  he  deems  innocent.  No  accurate  information  respecting  the  nature 
of  this  poison  can  be  obtained,  as  the  people  refuse  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions concerning  it. 

Capt.  Harrisf  states  that  in  Abyssinia  a  narcotic  poison  is  employed  for 
the  detection  of  thieves.  The  process,  which  is  rather  indirect,  is  thns 
described  :  "  A  ring  having  been  formed  in  the  crowded  market-place  by 
the  spectators,  the  diviner  introduced  his  accomplice,  a  stolid-looking  lad, 
who  seated  himself  upon  a  bullock's  hide  with  an  air  of  deep  resignation. 
An  intoxicating  drug  was,  under  many  incantations,  extracted  from  a 
terious  leathern  scrip,  and  thrown  into  a  horn  filled  with  new  milk  ; 
this  potation,  aided  by  several  harried  inhalations  of  a  narcotic,  had  th 
instantaneous  effect  of  rendering  the  recipient  stupidly  frantic.  At  length 
secured  by  a  cord,  he  dragged  his  master  round  and  round  from  street 
street,  snuffling  through  the  nose  like  a  bear,  in  the  dark  recesses  of  eve 
fiouse.  After  scraping  for  a  considerable  tune  with  his  nails  under 
foundation  of  a  hut,  wherein  he  suspected  the  delinquent  to  lurk,  the  im; 
entered,  sprang  upon  the  back  of  the  proprietor,  and  became  totally  i 
sensible.  The  man  was  forthwith  arraigned  before  a  tribunal  of  justice 
and  although  no  evidence  could  be  adduced,  and  he  swore  repeiUedly  t 
his  innocence  by  the  life  of  the  king,  he  was  sentenced  by  the  just  judgertf 
to  pay  forty  pieces  of  salt,  which  was  exactly  double  the  amoont  allege  ^ 
to  have  been  stolen." 


Self-Educatiox.— Costly  apparatus  and  splendid  cabinets  have  cao 
magical  power  to  make  scholars.    In  all  circumstances,  as  a  man   %J^ 
under  God,  the  master  of  his  own  fortune,  so  is  he  the  maker  of  b^ 
own  mind.     The  Creator  has  constituted  the  human  intellect  that     it 
can  grow  only  by  its  ovm  action.    Every  man  must,  therefore,  in  an  iiB- 
portant  sense,  educate  himself.    His  books  and  teachers  are  but  help?; 
the  work  is  his. 

•  Op.  Cit.,  p.  181.  t  "  Highland.*  of  Ethiopia,"  p.  115.    New  York.  Ijj 
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THE  TEACHER'S  PROFESSION. 

THAT  there  are  evils  and  disadyantages  attending  the  teacher's  pro- 
fession, few  will  deny.  There  is,  pervading  the  atmosphere  of  soci- 
etjTy  a  settled  contempt  for  him  and  his  vocation — a  feeling  which, 
thoogh  miezpressedf  is  none  the  less  felt  and  acknowledged.  Whence 
this  arises,  it  is  needless  to  speculate ;  whether  it  dates  its  origin  far  back 
in  the  middle  ages,  when  learning  was  considered  a  degradation,  and  is 
the  modem  scion  of  the  spirit  that  led  Douglass  to  exnlt  that  neither  he 
nor  any  of  his  kinsmen  ^  conld  pen  a  line,"  we  know  not,  bat  certain  it  is, 
it  exists;  nor  is  it  always  concealed  from  the  frequently  too  sensitive 
nature  of  the  teacher.  His  reception  in  the  fashionable  drawing-room  is 
marked  with  cold  indifference,  and  he  is  fortunate  if  he  escapes  without 
having  his  ears  tingled  by  some  rude  remark  about  his  person  or  his  call- 
ing. On  such  occasions,  how  much  is  expressed  by  "He  is  only  a  coun- 
try schoolmaster  !"  Nor  in  the  less  imposing  parlor  of  the  patron  of  his 
sdiool,  is  he  always  cordially  welcomed.  The  same  affected  superiority  is 
often  manifested  here  even  by  his  pupils. 

But  the  social  circle  is  not  the  only  place  in  which  the  teacher  is  met 
with  contumely.    By  the  public,  generally,  he  is  neglected ;  his  merits  un- 
discussed, his  labors  and  trials  ignored.    He  who,  most  of  all,  holds  the 
destinies  of  a  people  in  his  hands,  whose  influence  for  good  or  evil  must 
be  atamped  upon  the  rising  generation,  is  neither  encouraged  nor  sus- 
tained by  the  public,  but  treated  with  indifference  or  talked  of  with  sneers, 
^or  is  the  teacher  better  used  as  regards  the  pecuniary  reward  of  his 
labors.    The  man  of  medicine  and  the  votary  of  law  often  make  fortune? ; 
bat  who  ever  heard  of  a  teacher  getting  rich  f    A  few  hundred  dollars  is 
an  lie  can  hope  to  receive  for  his  toil  in  the  school-room,  for  all  his  solici- 
tude and  cares.    How  different  is  the  fate  of  the  physician  I    For  every 
bolus  administered,  or  recipe  written  in  doggerel  Latin,  he  charges  more, 
often,  than  the  teacher  makes  in  a  week  of  incessant  vexation.    And  his 
bill  is  paid.    To  the  first  is  rendered  honor,  deference,  and  wealth  ;  the. 
second  is  socially  disparaged,  and,  to  crown  all,  is  scantily  paid. 

It  becomes  us  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  unwarrantable  distinc- 
tion. Why  is  the  teacher  badly  paid ;  why  is  ho  treated  with  indiffer- 
ence ;  why  is  his  importance  overlooked?  Thei|  are  several  causes, 
among  which  is  the  workl's  depreciative  estimate  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
mental  faculties.  Not  that  it  does  not  admire  and  esteem  intellect,  for 
vhen  some  master  sjnrit  rears  itself  and  speaks, 

"The  apidaiue  of  Ust'ning  senates  to  command/' 

''  nations  hear  entranced,"  and  are  startled  with  wonder  and  admiration  of 
mind  before  thenu    But  does  the  world  consider  how  this  great  temple  ul 
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mind  was  built  ?  Does  it  reflect  that,  perhaps,  the  corner-stone  was  laid 
in  the  hnmble  school^room  by  a  faithful  teacher  ?  Does  it  think  with 
what  care  and  solicitude  the  foundation  w^  laid,  the  walls  raised  ;  how 
cautiously,  how  assiduously  the  builder  wrought  ?  No  ;  the  world  is  a 
poor  thinker.  It  does  not  remember  that  the  giant  of  intellect  was  once 
a  school-boy ;  or  if  it  is  so  reflecting,  it  does  not  credit  the  one  who  pro- 
duced the  change — who  molded  the  crude  materials  into  such  a  monu- 
ment of  greatness. 

But  the  want  of  general  esteem  for  education  is  not  the  only  cause  of 
the  indifference  and  disrespect  manifested  toward  the  teacher,  and  for  H^ 
poor  remuneration  of  his  services  ;  some  share  of  the  blame  must  be  laid  at 
his  own  door.  An  old  proverb  says,  '•  Every  man  is  the  maker  of  his  own 
fortune  */'  equally  true  is  it,  that  the  members  of  a  profession  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  public  estimation  of  that  profession.  Perhaps,  no  calling  has 
suffered  so  much  from  the  incompetence  and  unfitness  of  many  who  have 
taken  upon  themselves  its  important  duties,  as  teachers.  Many  a  young 
man  enters  upon  these  duties  not  only  with  no  well-defined  idea  of  the 
responsibility  assumed,  but  often  with  no  mental  or  moral  attunmenta 
fitting  him  for  the  position.  He  may  be  well-meaning,  but  with  such 
qualifications  how  can  the  youthful  sonl  prosper  in  his  care  ?  Can  he  give 
his  pupils  what  he  does  not  himself  possess  f 

There  is  a  teacher  of  another  class — the  man  who  deliberately  "  tal^ 
up"  the  profession  as  the  stepping-stone  to  something  else  ;  who  wishes 
to  study  law,  medicine,  or  divinity,  and  teaches  merely  for  a  support,  thus 
trampling  one  noble  calling  in  the  dust  to  prepare  himself  for  another. 
He  is  a  teacher,  not  because  he  esteems  teaching  a  duty  and  a  pleasure, 
but  rather  because  it  serves  his  immediate  purposes ;  to  be  thrown  aside 
when  he  has  no  further  need  of  it.  With  such  opmions,  such  motives,  is 
it  likely  he  will  be  a  true  teacher  ?  True,  though  some  of  this  class  take 
up  teaching  with  no  intention  of  adopting  it  as  a  life  vocation,  they 
often,  ultimately,  make  it  such.  So  ihuch  the  worse  for  the  professics^. 
Their  motives  were  faulty  in  entering ;  and,  surely,  six  months  of  unfaith- 
ful teaching,  though  bad  enough,  is  preferable  to  years  of  the  same. 
Besides,  their  remaining  in  a  profession  which  was  not  their  choice  arises 
not  unfrequently  from  a  lack  of  energy  and  steadiness  of  purpose,  which  is 
fatal  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  teacher's  duties. 

Must  not  the  profes^on  suffer  in  the  hands  of  such  men  ?  And  yet  the 
picture  is  not  over-drawn.  There  is  even  a  darker  side.  •  Is  the  igno- 
rant, the  bigoted,  the  intemperate,  the  dishonest  teacher  uncommon?  Is 
it  astonishing,  then,  that  the  profession  is  held  in  poor  repute  ?  But,  say 
some,  why  are  not  the  other  professions  held  responsible  for  the  offenses 
of  individuals  ?  Why  is  not  medicine  decried  for  the  fatal  blunders  of 
tyros  and  quacks  ?  law  for  the  chicanery,  the  dishonesty,  and  meanness  of 
pettifoggers  ?    We  must  answer,  the  world  is  unjust.    Part  of  this  dis- 
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crimination,  however,  is  dne  to  the  fact  that  incompetent  teachers  are 
more  nameroos  than  unworthy  physicians  and  attorneys.  Another  ground 
for  it  is,  that  mankind  estimates  every  thing  by  the  cost,  and  esteems  the 
teacher's  profession  entitled  to  less  respect  because  its  attainment  is 
attended  with  less  expense.  Another  cause  rests  with  the  teachers  them- 
selves. How  can  they  entertain  the  hope  that  others  will  respect  their 
profession,  when  they  themselves  do  not  f  It  is  urged  that  if  the  teacher 
were  more  justly  c(ftnpensated,  inferior  men  must  give  place  to  better. 
This  is  most  assuredly  true.  Money  is  all-powerfiil.  What,  indeed,  keeps 
talent  and  learning  out  of  the  teacher's  profession,  if  it  be  not  that  better 
remuneration  is  offered  by  nearly  every  other.  That  there  have  been  and 
still  are  many  who  overlook  even  this  natural  and  important  consideration, 
we  would  not  deny.  But  the  dollar  is  almighty.  Make  the  profession 
locrative,  and  in  time  not  only  will  genius  and  learning  become  its  votaries, 
bat  respect  and  renown  be  laid  at  its  feet. 

But  bow  is  the  desideratum — increase  of  salaries — to  be  effected  ? 
Will  the  world,  of  its  own  accord,  suddenly  see  its  error,  and  now,  after 
denying  it  for  ages,  render  the  teacher  his  merited  reward  ?    It  is  hardly 
to  be  expected.    Were  teachers  all  to  become  educated,  dignified  men, 
each  exemplifying  in  himself  the  model  instructor,  men  would  say,  '^  We 
have  treated  these  men  with  hijustice  ;  henceforth,  we  will  make  them 
amends.''    But  this  reformation  is  no  more  probable  than  the  other. 
This,  then,  is  the  issue  :  it  is  desirable,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  teacher 
be  better  rewarded  both  pecuniarily  and  in  the  respect  due  him  profession- 
ally ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  should  elevate  hunself  in  moral  and  intel- 
lectual worth.     Either  of  these  two  objects  being  effected,  must  eventually 
produce  the  other.    But  the  world  refuses  the  first,  because  it  thinks  the 
teacher  unworthy  of  it ;  and  the  teacher,  wanting  in  wisdom,  foresight, 
and  desire  for  improvement,  docs  not  stir  in  the  second.    And  this  passive 
antagonism,  between  illiberality  on  one  side  and  apathy  on  the  other,  is 
the  great  stimibling-block  that  has  checked  the  advance  of  sound  and 
general  education. 


The   fossil  remains  of  a  gigantic  bird,  estimated  to  have  stood  25 

feet  high,  have  been  discovered  in  some  beds  of  limestone  at  Nelson  in 

^ew  Zealand.     The  remains  consist  of  a  head,  minus  the  lower  jaw,  the 

dimensions  of  which  are  three  feet  four  inches  by  one  foot  ten  inches,  and 

a  body,  minus  the  neck.    The  thorax  is  highly  developed,  but  rather  flat : 

the  tail  long,  and  body  bulky.    The  wings,  which  are  well  defined,  are 

large  and  close  to  the  body,  and  are  separated  by  a  saddle  or  cradle,  very 

graceful  in  form ;  the  feathers  covering  the  body  are  of  large  size,  and 

lying  close.  • 
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MRS.  WEAZLE'S  YISIT  TO  THE  OPERA. 

ii  TT7ELL,  yer  see,  Sary,  I  never  wastes  much  time  a-talkin',  bat 
▼  ▼  I  raly  must  tell  yer  about  my  risit  ter  the  uproar  last  eyenin'. 
Yer  needn't  stare  so,  Sary.  I^m  a-telUn'  yer  *  the  truth  as  it.  is,'  as  our 
minister  used  ter  say — yery  good  minister  he  was,  too.  Yes,  I  had  the 
extremest  melicity  of  going  ter  a  rale  live  uproar,  as  my  Hezekiar  sea, 
and  it  was  an  uproar  shore  ennf.  Well,  as  I  was  a-tellin'  yer,  my  Hes- 
ekiar  cums  hum  last  evenin',  and  ses  he,  'Mother,  was  yer  ever  ter  an 
uproar  T  *  Why  1  lawful  sakes,  Hezekiar,'  ses  I,  *  what's  that  P  *  Ob  I' 
ses  he,  Mt's  a  place  whar  they  haye  music,  singin',  and  dancin',  and  if  you'll 
go  I'll  take  yer.'  WeU,  Sary,  I  goes  and  wears  my  harnsum,  black  sOk 
gown.     Yer  mind  it,  don't  yer  ?" 

"  Oh  1  yes,  mem,  it's  likely  I  do." 

"  Well,  Sary,  we  walks  on  tell  we  cum  ter  a  great  big  place,  what  looked 
like  ter  a  hotel,  but  Hezekiar  sed  it  wamH.  *Is  this  the  place  where  tbej 
keeps  the  uproar?'  says  I.  *  It  won't  break  loose  and  hurt  any  person,  I 
hope  !'  We  was  agoin'  up  the  steps  then,  and  Hezekiar  didn't  seem  ter 
heer  me,  but  I  know'd  I'd  sed  somethin'  smart,  for  all  tl)e  folks  looked  at 
me,  greerish-like,  and  larfed. 

**  Well,  Sary,  if  you  had  been  thare  you'd  a-fainted  rite  away,  bein'  ai 
you're  not  accustomed  tu  sich  grand  sites  like  I  am.  But  what  frustrated 
me  most  was,  I  couldn't  see  the  uproar  nowhere.  I  axed  Hezekiar  ef  he 
thot  she  was  sick.    He  sed  :  '  No  ;  it  wud  commence  arter  awile.' 

"  WeU,  then,  a  little  bell  tingled,  and  Hezekiar  sed  they  was  agoin  to  lis 
the  curtin.  Well,  shore  enuf,  they  did  riz  it,  and  a  young  woman  cum 
out  to  dance.  Well,  persons  seemed  tu  like  that  dancin'  amazinly,  and  a 
young  feller  next  ter  me  sed  it  was  '  de-yine  and  in-ee-me-table.'  Ses  I  to 
him  :  'Young  man,  did  yer  swaller  the  dick-tion-nary  afore  ye  cnm'd 
heer  ?'  Well,  Sary,  I  know'd  I'd  sed  somfethin'  smart,  fur  all  the  folks 
looked  at  me  agen,  and  busted  out  a  larfin ;  but  Hezekiar  didn't  seem 
to  like  it,  for  he  looked  hard  at  me,  and  ses,  *  Hush,  mother.' 

'^  Well,  the  next  thing,  a  man  and  woman  cums  out  on  the  stage,  and 
commences  to  sing  in  some  outlandish  furin  tung  that  nobody  couldn't  un- 
derstand, but  the  people  seemed  ter  like  it,  and  the  young  feller  next  ter 
me  yells  out,  *  De-Ute-fool  1  hex-squeeze-it  I'  Well,  yer  see,  I  nudged  the 
young  man,  and  ses  I :  '  Say,  won't  yer  haye  a  strawberry  and  a  roasted 
chesnut  to  wash  them  are  big  words  down  V  Well,  the  young  feller  looked 
cheapish,  and  the  folks  commenced  fur  ter  larf,  but  jest  then  Hezekiar 
rized  up,  and  lookin'  rale  angry  like,  ses  he, '  Mother,  since  yer  keep  the 
folks  a  larfin  at  yer  all  the  time,  I  guess  we'd  better  go  hum.'  'Why, 
lawful  sakes,  Hezekiar,'  ses  I, '  it's  pleasin  ter  me  fur  to  heer  folks  larf  so^* 
but  Hezekiar  wouldn't  stay  no  longer,  so  I  had  ter  cum  away 
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ENGLISH   GRAMMAR. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  was  defined  by  the  older  of  modern  anthors 
to  be  "  the  art  of  using  the  English  language  correctly."  Later 
writers,  believing  that  the  word  Art  does  not  cover  the  whole  ground 
which  Grammar  proposes  to  occupy,  or  that  it  savors  a  little  too  much  of 
the  mechanical  for  a  subject  which  is  to  some  extent  speculative,  have 
either  abandoned  the  old  definition,  or  materially  altered  it.  Some  have 
eubstituted  the  word  science  in  place  of  art ;  others,  to  be  more  definite, 
liave  called  Grammar  a  science  and  an  art.  The  reason  for  this  change 
may  be  stated  thus :  Art,  according  to  its  modem  acceptation,  is 
ixsed  with  reference  to  the  practical  application  of  established  rules  and 
formulas,  and  docs  not  concern  itself  with  the  methods  or  sources  from 
which  they  are  obtained  ;  while  science  is  used  for  that  process  which  in- 
Testigates  principles,  discovers  facts,  classifies  the  knowledge  derived  from 
t^ese  facts  and  principles,  and  enunciates  it  in  rules  and  formulas.  Hence 
art  and  science  are  complementary  terms,  both  of  which  are  necessary  to 
the  complete  statement  of  every  branch  of  speculative  knowledge  which 
has  a  practical  application.  For  example,  there  is  a  science  and  an  art 
of  teaching.  The  science  is  that  part  of  mental  philosophy  which  discovers 
the  processes  by  which  the  human  mind  receives  knowledge,  and  may  use 
that  knowledge  to  secure  the  highest  discipline  of  its  mental  faculties  ;  the 
art  of  teaching  is  such  a  presentation  of  knowledge  that  it  may  be  readily 
grasped^  and  so  directing  discipline  as  to  secure  the  higlicst  intellectual 
development.  Whateley,  in  his  Elements  of  Logic  (the  definition  of 
which  has  passed  through  a  change  similar  to  that  of  grammar,)  states  the 
question  accurately.  He  says,  **  Logic  may  be  considered  as  the  science 
and  the  art  of  reasoning.  It  investigates  the  principles  on  which  argumen- 
tation is  conducted,  and  furnishes  such  rules  as  may  be  derived  from  these 

principles,  for  guarding  against  erroneous  deductions For  it 

is  to  be  remembered  that,  as  a  science,  it  is  conversant  about  speculative 
knowledge  only ;  and  art  is  the  application  of  knowledge  to  practice. 
Hence  logic  (as  well  as  any  other  system  of  knowledge)  becomes,  when 
applied  to  practice,  an  art :  while,  confined  to  the  theory  of  reasoning,  it  is 
strictly  a  science."* 

The  reader  has,  doubtless,  observed,  in  regard  to  several  of  the  practical 
sciences,  the  propriety  of  calling  them  sciences  has  never  been  questioned  ; 
in  fact,  we  never  think  of  calling  them  any  thing  else,  while  others  are 
almost  spoken  of  as  arts.  Thus  we  say  the  science  of  ethics,  of  theology, 
bat  the  art  of  rhetoric  and  of  grammar  ;  and  yet  one  is  as  practical  as  the 
other,  and  no  more  so.  The  reason,  or  history  rather,  of  this  vexed  anom- 
aly, which  has  perplexed  many  a  reader,  is  given  by  Sir  WiUiam  Hamil- 

*  Introduction,  $1. 
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ton  fiabstantiallj  as  follows  -*  "  The  distinction  dates  back  to  the  Aris- 
totelic  philosophy,  and  had  its  origin  in  certain  distinctions  in  the  Greek 
language,  to. which  modern  writers  hare  not  attended  with  proper  care. 
The  word  npaicTiKog  (praktikos)  =jorac/2ca/,  denoted  that  action  which 
terminated  in  action  ;  while  rroitiriKO^  (poietikos)=/)roeZuc/iue,  denoted 
that  action  which  resulted  in  some  permanent  product.  Dancing  and 
music  are  practical,  as  leaving  no  work  after  their  performance ;  painting 
and  statuary  are  productive,  as  leaving  some  product  over  and  above  their 
energy.  Aristotle  defined  art  as  a  habit  productive,  and  not  as  a  habit 
practical ;  and  hence  the  word  art  came  to  be  applied  exclusively  to  those 
sciences  whose  end  did  not  result  in  mere  action  or  energy,  but  in  a  per- 
manent product.  Of  the  former  class  are  ethics  and  theology ;  of  the  lat- 
ter, lo^c  and  grammar." 

Modem  writers  have,  therefore,  called  the  practical  sciences  exclusively 
sciences,  and  the  productive  ones  exclusively  arts.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  great  antiquity  of  this  distinction,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  words 
science  and  art  are  at  present  used,  there  seems  to  be  no  valid  objeption  t(9 
calling  grammar  a  science  as  well  as  an  art,  but  on  the  other  hand  much 
in  favor  of  it.  It  not  only  gathers  up  and  arranges  the  facts  about  which 
it  is  conversant,  but  it  propounds  its  theories,  investigates  principles,  and 
lays  down  rules  ;  in  other  words,  it  has  a  theoretical  and  speculative  side 
as  well  as  a  practical  one. 

But  grammar  is  the  science  and  art  of  what  ?  Some  say  of  language  ; 
others,  of  using  language  correctly.  So  are  lexicography  and  philology. 
Are  these,  then,  pans  of  grammar  7  Not  as  we  usually  understand  it. 
Philology,  of  late,  is  fast  taking  rank  as  a  separate  science  ;  indeed,  its 
most  renowned  professors  claim  for  it  a  place  among  the  physical  sciences, 
as  being  governed  by  as  certain  and  as  ascertainable  laws  as  mechanics  or 
hydrostatics,  while  lexicography  was  long  ago  acknowledged  as  a  sepa- 
rate department  of  knowledge.  In  fact,  many  of  the  latest  gprammars, 
while  keeping  up  the  old  four-fold  division  of  subjects,  have  abandoned  the 
ground  of  orthography  to  the  spelling-book  and  dictionary.  But  that  of 
which  grammar  does  treat  is  the  sentence;  the  modifications  and  arrange- 
ment of  words  which  compose  the  sentence.  Here  it  holds  undisputed 
ground,  and  it  is  quite  enough  for  successful  occupancy.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  elements  of  words — the  letters — that  is  the  business  of  the 
lexicographer.  It  simply  takes  the  words  as  it  finds  them,  marks  their  in- 
flections, and  observes  the  laws  of  their  collocation.  It  has  but  little  to 
do  with  punctuation.  That  is  strictly  the  province  of  rhetoric.  •  All  that 
it  need  concern  itself  with  here,  is  to  note  the  marks  which  indicate  the 
relation  of  the  word  in  the  sentence,  and  the  parts  of  the  sentence  to  each 
other.    Versification  also  belongs  to  rhetoric.    It  makes  no  di£r<^nce 

*  Lectare»  on  Metaphysics,  American  ed.,  p.  81  et  piMim. 
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'with  the  grammatical  relation  of  words  whether  they  are  arranged  in 
poetic  measore  or  not  A  noan  is  a  noon  whether  it  be  a  trochee  or 
spondee,  or  any  other  foot  of  a  measure.  Neither  its  gender,  person, 
namber,  nor  case  is  modified,  whether  it  be  in  rhyme,  blank  verse,  or 
prose.  The  lumbering  np  of  a  text-book,  especially  of  English  Grammar, 
with  all  these  subjects  is  worse  than  folly.  It  only  perplexes  the  teacher, 
tUsconrages  the  learner,  and  makes  the  book  more  cnmbersome  and  expen- 

,  sire.  The  sooner  each  separate  department  of  knowledge  becomes  re- 
stricted to  its  particular  sphere,  the  sooner  may  we  expect  to  see  real  sub- 
stantial progress.  Orammar,  then  (if  we  may  hazard  a  definition),  is  the 
science  of  the  sentence,  and  the  art  of  its  construction.  This  may  be  lia- 
ble to  some  objections,  but  we  cannot  at  present  think  of  any  thing  better ; 
and  it  has  at  least  this  advantage,  it  defines  the  thing  and  excludes  the 
what  is  foreign  to  the  subject.  As  a  science,  it  investigates  the  changes 
which  words  undergo  in  different  relations,  classifies  those  words,  and  lays 
down  rules  for  theur  proper  collocation.  As  an  art,  it  is  the  application  of 
those  lilies  to  the  arrangement  of  words  and  their  construction  to  the  sen- 
tence. This  presents  a  definite  object  which  the  learner  can  understand. 
His  grammar  is  not  at  once  a  spelling-book,  a  dictionary,  a  grammar,  and 
a  rhetoric  combined — a  miscellaneous  gathering — but  a  single  subject 
which  he  feels  that  he  can  learn  and  understand.  It  is  comprised  nnder 
the  two  divisions  of  etymology  (or  some  more  appropriate  name)  and  syn- 
tax. These  are  so  intimately  connected,  so  interdependent,  that  they  ob- 
viously constitute  but  one  science.  By  adhering  to  this  course,  we  also 
take  advantage  of  the  well-known  law  of  the  division  of  labor.  The  sub- 
ject is  not  onlj  more  intelligibly  presented  to  the  learner,  but  affords  a 
more  restricted  topic  of  discussion  to  the  author,  and  so  insures  a  more 
complete  and  satisfactory  treatment  For  just  so  long  as  orthography 
and  prosody  are  considered  as  parts  of  grammar,  authors  feel  compelled 
to  give  them  some  show  of  attention.     It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  see 

i  that  writers  ^are  making  progress  in  this  direction ;  for,  whereas,  these 
two  parts  used  to  occupy  about  one-third  part  of  the  whole  book,  now  the 
most  popular  authors  dispose  of  them  in  a  few  lines,  or  at  most  in  a  few 
pages. 


Hon,  Rufus  Choate  in  an  address  once  said :  ''  Happy  is  he  who  has 
laid  up  in  youth,  and  held  steadfast  in  all  fortune,  a  genuine  and  passion- 
ate lo^  of  reading ;  the  true  balm  of  hurt  minds,  of  surer  and  more 
healthful  charm  than  poppy  or  mandragora,  or  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of 
the  worid.  By  that  single  taste,  by  that  simple  capacity,  he  may  be 
borne  in  a  moment  into  the  still  regions  of  delightful  study,  and  be  at 
lest" 
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EXAMINATION  DAY  AT  MADAME  SAV ANTE'S. 


Mns  Mauds  Mullkb, 

Mss  Ada  SnrcLAnt,   }•  At  itudy, 

M188  Mat  Mobton, 


J.KB,) 


[Enitr  Mias  Katb  Hiohflt.] 

Miss  Highfly.  Here  yoa  are,  at  it  again  !  What  a  set  of  book-worm^ 
you  are !  I  did  not  come  here  to  talk  about  books,  liowever,  bat  am  10 
search  of  that  brilliant  luminaiy.  Miss  Amanda  Malvina  Sprlggs.  Ah, 
see,  she  comes  I 

{Enter  Miss  Spbigos,  Miss  Abbinodaub,  Luot  Lammermoob,  K  Pjcbot.]        « 

Miss  Spriggs.  What's  coming — any  thing  for  me  ?  I  say,  Miss  Maude 
Muller,  what  are  you  going  to  wear  to  the  swarry  ? 

Maude  Muller,  My  best  suit  of  manners,  Miss  Spriggs. 

E,  Ferdy.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  borrow  the  pattern  ? 

Miss  iS.  No  ;  I  don't  want  none  of  your  patterns.  My  par  is  rich 
enough  to  buy  my  clothes  ready-made.  I  could  dress  like  Queen  Victory 
if  I  wanted  to. 

Kate  H.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  strikmg  likeness  ?  There  would  be  danger 
of  your  being  mistaken  for  her  daughter. 

Miss  S.  I  don't  want  to  be  taken  for  nobody.  I'm  as  good  as  any- 
body ;  so  is  pap.  I  come  here  because  I  heard  only  the  'stocracy  corned. 
I  didn't  keer  much  about  it ;  'twas  better  fun  at  home. 

Maude  if.  You  must  be  lonely  among  so  many  strangers  ? 

Miss  S,  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  I'm  used  to  seeing  a  great  many  folks.  I 
went  into  company  all  last  winter — balls,  swarries,  circuses,  and  all  sorts 
of  things.  I  didn't  keer  about  coming  away,  but  pap  thought  I'd  better 
take  music,  and  tend  to  painting,  a  spell,  'cause  you  know  it's  the  fashion. 

Miss  H,  I  suppose,  then,  you  have  completed  your  studies  ? 

Miss  S.  Yes  ;  geography,  grammar,  and  such  like,  I  done*up  long  agpo.. 
Pap  says  I  know  enough  of  'em. 

Miss  P.  But  you  have  not  studied  mental  philosophy,  rhetoric,  or 
astronomy  ? 

Miss  S.  Nary  one  of  'em.  I  wouldn't  be  bothered  with  'em.  I'm  a 
parlor  boarder.    Pap  pays  a  great  price  for  me,  too. 

[Enter  Madams.] 

Madame,  Young  ladies,  your  time  for  recreation  has  expired  ;  yon 
will  now  prepare  for  the  recitations  of  the  day.  The  Greek  and  Hebrew 
classes  will  not  recite,  as  Prof.  Highscufflcsneeski  is  suffering  from  tempo- 
rary indisposition.  You  will  hand  in  your  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Frendi 
exercises  for  correction.  The  young  ladies  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  laboratory  will  be  prepared  this  afternoon  to  discuss  electricity  and  \o 
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Ulostrate  the  subject  by  the  operation  of  the  galvanic  battery.  Miss 
Lammermoor,  Miss  Sinclair,  Miss  Glorianua  Gaston,  Miss  Arianna 
Aningdale,  will  approximate.  Young  ladies,  I  presume  you  are  prepared 
with  your  demonstrations  in  conic  sections.  I  am  much  gratified  with 
the  report  of  your  diligence,  handed  me  by  Professor  Parallelogram.  I 
wish  you  to  persevere  unweariedly,  as  the  next  text-book  will  be  Newton^ b 
Frincipia.  Miss  Glorianna  Gaston,  what  is  that  secret  bond  which 
binds  together  those  glorious  orbs  that  circle  round  in  illimitable  space  ? 

Mi88  O.  Attraction  of  gravitation,  madame. . 

Mdme.  Miss  Arringdale,  by  whom  was  attraction  of  gravitation  dis- 
covered ? 

Arianna  Arringdale,  By  Newton,  madame. 

Mdme,  What  do  you  understand  by  quadratic  equations  ? 

Ada  Sinclair,  Those  involving  the  unknown  power  of  the  second  quan- 
tity. 

Mdme.  You  have  great  genius  for  transposition.  Miss  Sinclair.  You 
may  retire,  young  ladies.  The  class  in  ethnology,  natural  history,  and 
sciences — (Miss  Muller,  Miss  Higbfly,  Miss  Percy,  Miss  England,  Miss 
Morton.)  You  will  be  kind  enough.  Miss  Highfly,  to  designate  some 
of  the  natural  sciences  ? 

Kate  H,  Let's  see.  Them's  ethmology,  zoononomy,  botony,  goology, 
mineral-water-ology,  longmeterology.  Indeed,  madame,  I  don't  remem- 
ber any  more. 

Mdme,  The  only  wonder  is.  Miss  Highfly,  that  you  remember  so  many. 
Tou  must  have  been  spending  your  leisure  hours  in  correcting  the  text- 
books. Miss  Muller,  let  me  see  if  you  vie  with  your  friend.  Can«you 
tell  me  some  of  the  general  forms  and  arrangements  of  leaves  ? 

Maude  M.  Ovate,  obovate,  cuneate,  sagittate,  cordate,  peltate,  pin- 
nate, and  palmate,  madame. 

Mdme,  Very  creditable. 

Mi99  8.  Wonder  why  she  couldn't  keep  on  into  the  twelve  times  eight  f 
Don't  she  know  the  rest  of  the  multiplication  table  ? 

Mdme,  Miss  England,  what  are  the  five  grand  divisions  into  which 
mankind  is  divided  ? 

Miss  E,  Caucasian,  Mongolian,  Malay,  American,  and  Americans  of 
'African  descent. 

Mdme.  Miss  Morton,  what  are  the  great  leading  orders  of  fishes  ? 

Miss  M,  Spine-rayed  bony,  soft-rayed  bony,  and  cartilaginous. 

Mdme.  Perfectly  correct,  Miss  Morton.  Will  you.  Miss  Percy,  tell 
me  what  the  third  division  of  the  second  order  is  denominated  ? 

Miss  P.  The  apodal  or  footless  division,  madame. 

Mdme.  You  will  take  up,  in  review,  the  second  volume  of  Prof. 
Bnperficial's  treatise  on  this  subject.  Miss  Spriggs,  I  will  ask  you  a  few 
questiojiB,  in  order  to  ascertain  to  what  department  I  shall  assign  you. 
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Miea  8.  I  hope  it  will  be  a  good  roomy  apartment,  witli  a  big  fire  in 
it,  ma'am. 

Mdme.  Miss  Si^iggs,  I  am  accustomed  to  conversing  with  yoimg  ladies 
wbo  depoft  themselves  as  such. 

MiM  8.  Well,  UDt  If    I  always  thon^t  I  was  a  lady. 

Mdme.  I  will  excuse  joa  from  farther  remarks.  I  perceive  the  pre- 
paratory will  have  a  brilliant  addition.  Have  yon  ever  turned  your  atten- 
tion to  ge<^;Taph  J 1    If  bo,  please  to  give  me  the  cai»tal  dty  of  each  State. 

Miss  S.  Well,  if  yon  vait  till  I  Iiiu  give  'em  to  yon,  it  will  have  to  be 
tilt  I  can  get  pap  to  buy  'em  for  me.  I  broaght  a  silver  fork  and  spooi^ 
and  all  them  things ;  bat  I  didn't  tbink  uf  them  other  consams. 

Mdme.  Grant  me  patience  I  In  what  species  shall  I  class  this  ram 
avis? 

Mita  8.  Specie's  mighty  scarce,  now,  I  tell  yon.  I  don't  wonder  yon're 
puzzled. 

Mdme.  Miss  Spriggs,  what  is  arithmetic  f 

Miss  S:  'Rethmetic  I  Well,  I've  beern  tell  of  folks  goin'  on  tick,  and 
clock  ticking  ;  is't  any  of  them  kind  yon  mean  ? 

Mdme.  Where  were  yon  educated,  or  rather  where  were  yon  not  edu- 
cated. Miss  Spri^  h 

Miss  S.  Yoa're  too  many  for  me,  now,  I  come  here  to  be  eddicated 
'long  with  the  'stocracy  ;  and  pap  said  as  how  I'd  beat  the  whole  coio- 
boozle,  and  if  there  was  any  meddle  to  be  given,  Td  be  sore  to  get  it,  for 
I  was  the  most  meddlesome  gal  he  knowed. 

Mdme.  No  m(»«  I    Spare  my  nerves.    Yon  may  retire  to  yoor  &p«rtp  t 
mei^.    I  will  conuder  yonr  case. 

Miss  8.  I  guess  I  am  a  case.    Pap  says  I'm  the  hardest  kind  of  a  o 
bnt  he  guessed  you  could  squelch  me.    Well,  good-by,  ma'am,  a,nd  whe 
yon  want  me  agiun  jlst  let  me  know. 

Mdme.  Pity  the  Borrows  of  a  preceptress  !    What  %  p«ro(Iy  i 
march  of  intellect,  when  capacities  are  supposed  to  b*  In  the  i 
when  the  snbstitnte  for  Pegasns  is  to  be  greenbacks,  and  the  road  tj 
nasBus  can  be  reached  only  by  a  "  carriage  and  four  1" 


The  Meuort  or  a  Motheb. — When  temptation  assuls,  and  when  m  f 
almost  perBoaded  to  do  wrong,  how  often  a  mother's  word  of  warning  wffl 
call  to  mind  vows  that  are  rarely  broken  !  Tes,  the  memory  of  a  mother  haa 
saved  many  a  poor  wretch  fh)m  going  astray.  Toll  gnsB  m^ty  be  grow- 
ing over  the  hallowed  spot  where  her  earthly  remains  repose  ;  the  dyi 
leaves  of  aatmnn  may  be  whirled  over  them,  or  the  white  mantle  of  w 
may  cover  them  from  sight ;  yet  her  spirit  appears  when  Iw.H 
right  path,  and  gently,  softJy,  moumfully  caUs  to  him  wheitfl 
off  into  the  ways  of  error.  " 
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ViCATIOK, 


WELCOME  is  ncatioD  to  all  1  And  thrice  welcome  to  tbe  teaclter  I 
Id  the  long  weeks  of  the  eatlj  sammer  he  has  been  lookiag  long- 
ingly forward  to  his  release  from  the  badlj  ventilated  school-room  aud  the 
peculiar  anxietiea  of  his  calliog.  Xow,  divested  of  pedagogical  restraint 
-  Bad  dignity,  be  is  free  to  eiy'oy  the  broad  Gelds  and  the  flree  pore  tit  of 
the  country.  He  is  free  to  renew  his  yontb  in  the  careless  ease  and  jolly 
good-hKmor  of  bis  home  and  early  associatioiw. 

TacatioD  is  *  blessed  compensation  for  work  and  worry,  toil  and  care. 
Id  Bfnte  of  years,  it  tends  to  make  children  of  ns.  We  may  not  turn 
•omereaalte  on  the  green ;  or  awing  our  hats  in  air,  with  merry  shouts  and 
load  liDzzas  ;  or  roll,  like  young  colts,  in  the  soft  meadow-grass  -,  or  leap 
the  garden  fence  at  a  bound ;  or  turn  our  jackets  inside  out ;  or  jnmp 
o&t  of  onr  boots  to  paddle,  barefoot,  down  the  stream.  Tet,  nevertheless, 
eometimcs  cliildrfu  agdn.  Vacation  calls  up  this  childhood 
Q  US,  iind  tranfifonns  n^  for  the  time,  into  lads  and  lasses. 
t  gladly  rise  from  our  time-worn  scats,  shake  the  professional  diut 
lid  etek  the  velvet  meadow  and  the  nigged  mono- 
wild  daisy,  recline  mider  the  wide-spreading  tree, 
ug  stream  and  the  mnsic  of  the  birds.  We  watch 
Piill-side,  and  delight  oar  vision  in  the  brood  tiiat  sails 
i  piLt  Rover  on  the  head,  and  extend  a  handful  of 
t  dnwr  to  meek-(!ycd  Brindle.  To  all  these  vacation  lares  ns, 
a  weary  with  tlie  march  of  life." 

,  vuL-ation  is  the  teacher's  honeymoon  of  life.    It  mollifies  the 
:  tliat  has  liocn  mined  by  the  friction  of  school  machinery.    Fric- 
lliili  is  inevilulilc.    For  K'bool  boys  and  girls  arc  no  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral d'^i.'cnrrui'Y  i.if  tliu  nice.     Children  are  not  bom  angtls,  and  we  often 
Bud  perversity  and  deformity  in  place  of  wings.     It  is  well  for  us  to  con- 
BflB^iUte  the  freshness  and  beauty,  the  innocence  and  purity  of  childhood. 
Hlkit IJBBSant  to  teach  the  "young  idea  how  to  shoot ;"  bnt  when  the 
BM^illl^  ooDstitntional  tendency  to  twist  in  its  growth  oud  ntn  into 
^Mm|l  it  iikot  BO  eo^  to  rear  it  to  comely  proportions.    It  is  inspiiiDg 
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to  teach  where  there  is  a  desire  to  learn ;  bat  attempts  to  force  knowledge 
tbroagh  thickened  skulls  into  emptj  craniains  is  hard  and  dogged  work.' 
To  command  the  lively  attention  of  those  hungry  for  the  crumbs  of  know- 
ledge is  pleasant  employment ;  but  when  pupils  prefer  peanuts  to  geog^ 
raphy  and  doughnuts  to  mathematics,  teaching  is  not  so  very  delectable 
after  all.  It  is  satisfactory  to  mark  progress  in  wisdom,  and  to  watch  the 
unfolding  of  mind ;  but  it  is  not  particularly  inspiring  to  discover  that 
your  pupil  is  more  eager  for  a  surreptitious  bite  at  an  apple,  or  a  "  dig" 
at  the  ribs  of  his  companion,  than  for  an  honorable  position  at  the  head 
of  his  class.  However,  whatever  may  be  the  pros  and  cons  of  "  school* 
keeping,"  vacation  is  a  blessed  "  institution"  for  the  teacher. 

Nor  is  vacation  less  appreciated  by  the  student.  What  boarding 
school  miss,  or  what  collegian — be  he  verdant  freshman,  wise  sophomore, 
conservative  junior,  or  reverend  senior — but  has  impatiently  counted  over 
and  over  again  the  days  which  preceded  vacation.  His  vacation  brings 
with  it  the  gentle  embraces  of  his  mother,  more  esteemed  by  him  thaa 
medals  of  gold  or  wreaths  of  laurel,  with  all  his  "  college  honors." 

To  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  vacation  brings  grateful  reh'ef.  It 
relaxes  the  lawyer's  ''  tape,"  and  allows  him  perchance  a  trip  to  Saratoga, 
or  Newport,  or  Long  Branch,  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  his  wife  and 
family.  Sometimes  it  entices  the  poor  metropolitan  editor  from  his 
** easy  (!)  chair,"  and  gives  him  permission  to  have  and  to  utter  "opinions 
of  his  own."  The  editor  of  the  Monthly,  even,  may  be  able  to  enjoy  his 
clam  chowder  and  blue-fish  at  Fire  Island  beach. 

May  this  vacation  indeed  be  a  happy  one  for  us  all ;  and  may  we  aO 
take  in  a  good  stock  of  new  life  and  strength,  to  conduct  soocessfoUy  onr 
next  campaign  against  ignorance.  May  none  have  occasion  to  say  that 
the  realization  of  the  pleasures  of  vacation  is  less  than  the  anticipation. 


•^ 
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The  Social  Standing  op  Teachers. 

CONTRIBUTOR  to  the  present  number  of  the  Monthly,  in  aa 
interesting  paper  on  the  Teacher's  Profession,  assumes  that  the 
social  standing  of  teachers  is  low — unjustly  low ;  that  there  exists  in  the 
common  mind  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  profession,  which,  outweighing 
the  influence  of  the  teacher's  personal  worth,  condemns  him  to  neglect  and 
contumely,  simply  because  he  is  a  teacher.  This  opinion  is  by  no  meaos 
uncommon ;  nor  is  it  without  some  shadow  of  plausibility.    Still,  we 
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believe  it  to  be  unfounded  in  fact,  and  unjust  both  to  the  profession  and 
to  the  public.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  teacher's  certificate  is  a  pass- 
port to  obloquy ;  nor  that  teachers  are  ever  socially  disparaged  on 
account  of  their  calling. 

On  the  contrary,  the  social  prejudice,  if  prejudice  it  may  be  called,  is 
in  the  teacher's  favor,  rather  than  against  him.  In  most  circles,  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  a  man  is  a  teacher  is  sufficient  to  insure  him  a  kindly  recep- 
tion.  He  is  presumed  to  be  a  gentleman  if  not  a  scholar,  and  as  such  he 
18  treated  so  long  as  his  own  actions  do  not  prove  him  unworthy.*  If  he 
&il8  to  receive  the  respect  due  to  his  calling — and  surely  no  calling  is 
more  respectable — the  fault,  in  tiine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  his  own  ;  and  we 
do  wrong  to  hold  the  entire  profession  responsible  for  the  contempt  which 
is  justly  felt  for  its  unworthy  members.  With  the  better  and  perhaps 
larger  portion  of  our  people,  no  profession  is  more  highly  honored,  theo- 
retically at  least,  than  teaching ;  and  if  honor  is  not  practically  ren- 
dered to  individual  teachers,  they  must  look  to  themselves  for  the 
remedy. 

We  would  not  deny  that  there  are,  in  almost  every  place,  some  who 
look  upon  the  man  who  trains  their  children  somewhat  as  they  do 
upon  the  man  who  drives  their  horses,  and  who  would  be  as  likely  to 
welcome  to  the  *'  fashionable  drawing-room"  the  one  as  the  other.  But 
this  is  not  surprising,  and  the  teacher  who  takes  to  heart  the  slights  of 
such  people  is  unworthy  the  name  of  teacher.  Those  with  whom  a  man's 
social  position  is  determined,  not  by  his  personal  worth  and  use  as  a  citi- 
len,  but  by  the  condition  of  his  bank  account  or  the  amount  of  his  in- 
eome  tax,  cannot  be  expected  to  reverse  their  standard  of  respectability 
in  compliment  to  a  profession  with  the  merits  of  which  they  are  but  little 
acquainted.  They  look  down  upon  the  teacher,  not  because  he  is  a 
teacher,  but  because  he  is  poor. 

Though  we  must  admit  that  every  community  contains  too  large  a  pro- 
portion of  those  who  make  worth  subservient  to  wealth,  we  feel  that  it  is 
an  insult  to  the  good  sense  of  our  people,  as  a  whole,  to  claim  that  they 
are  so  unjust  and  unwise  as  to  contemn  the  votaries  of  the  noblest  profes- 
sion, simply  from  an  unfounded  contempt  fbr  the  profession.  In  fact,  we 
would  sooner  take  the  opposite  ground,  and  hold  that  the  popular  appre- 
ciation of  the  teacher's  labors  is  so  high  as  to  lead  oftener  to  an  over- 
fstimate  than  to  a  disparagement  of  teachers,  and  to  blind  the  public 
vision  to  the  pretentious  ignorance  of  thousands  who  assume,  without  just 
preparation,  the  teacher's  responsible  duties. 
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EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

DiBDnr,  Jane,  188& 

AS  the  time  for  writing  my  monthly  letter  comes  romid,  it  alvrajs 
brings  with  it  the  regret  that  mj  engagements  press  so  constantlj 
upon  me  that  I  cannot  gain  leisure  for  that  close  examination  of  the 
schools  which  might  yield  the  best  material  for  a  series  of  edacational 
letters.  And  yet  there  is  this  compensation  for  the  loss,  that  the  more 
I  have  seen  of  German  schools,  the  more  fully  I  am  conyinced  that  it  ii 
true  that  in  no  important  respect  do  they  maintain  any  superiority  oyer 
our  own.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  the  reader  that  the  Free  School 
system,  as  we  understand  the  word,  does  not  exist  here  ;  though  many  of 
the  schools  are  under  the  control  of  the  State,  yet  they  are  no  more  ^06^ 
in  the  American  use  of  the  word,  than  is  Harvard  College  or  Michigan 
University.  The  gymnasia,  the  real  schools,  the  tradesmen's  schools,  the 
industrial  schools,  the  kindergartens,  are  all  sustained  as  are  our  American 
academies  and  private  schools,  though  they  are  almost  all  under  the  direo- 
tion  of  the  State.  The  class  system,  the  most  marked  feature  of  society  here^ 
is  not  lost  sight  of  among  the  children  and  youth.  The  nobility  regard  it 
as  work  of  condescension  when  they  send  their  sons  to  the  gymnasium,  erea 
although  it  be  presided  over  by  teachers  of  lifelong  experience,  of  exten* 
sive  learning,  and  of  even  European  reputation.  The  poor  man  may,  by 
the  greatest  effort  and  constant  sacrifice,  be  able  to  command  the  means  to 
eilucate  his  boy  in  one  of  the  higher  schools,  but  few  lads  are  willing  to 
incur  the  scorn  and  contempt  whicii  poverty  or  a  '*  low  station"  incur.  A 
school  such  as  ours,  where  all  sit  together,  where  the  son  of  a  senator  may 
be  on  the  same  bench,  is  on  the  same  form  with  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  is 
not  known  in  Germany.  It  contemplates  a  state  of  society  which  is  utteriy 
unknown  here.  When  the  "  State  schools"  of  tliis  country  are  spoken  o^ 
it  is  only  meant  they  are  under  the  control  of  the  government,  the  teach- 
ers chosen  and  their  salaries  allotted  by  the  state,  but  nothing  of  freedom 
is  meant.  Every  father  pays  fees  for  the  instruction  of  Iiis  children. 
Nor  are  these  fees  light.  There  lies  on  my  table,  as  I  write  these  lines, 
the  prospectus  of  one  of  the  Dresden  schools.  You  would  suppose  thiU 
in  this  country,  where  wages  are  not  on  the  whole  more  than  one-third  as 
high  as  they  are  with  us,  the  prices  of  tuition  would  be  correspondingly 
low.  But  they  are  not  so.  I  give  the  terms  reckoned  in  American  g(3d. 
Children,  from  three  to  six,  attending  the  kindergarten  department,  pay 
$1.12  monthly  ;  those  from  six  to  eight  pay  $1.50  ;  those  from  eight  to 
twelve  pay  $1.87  ;  and  those  above  twelve  pay  $2.25.  To  this  sum  must 
be  added  a  slight  entrance  fee  and  a  special  tax  for  warming  the  rooms. 
A  family  of  three  or  four  children  must  cost  the  father  for  tuition  alone 
at  least  $50  a  year  ;  and  when  to  this  is  added  the  book  bill,  the  sum  is 
not  a  light  one  for  a  poor  man  to  pay.  Now,  fifty  dollars  seems  a  small 
bill  compared  with  the  sums  paid  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Brooklyn  ; 
but  it  may  be,  and  often  is,  far  more  out  of  proportion  to  the  means  of  the 
parents  here  than  the  terms  charged  in  our  private  schools.  Many  of  the 
fathers  sending  to  this  school  of  which  I  write  are  public  officials,  clergy- 
men, or  teachers.  Their  income  is  not  much  more,  as  a  general  rule,  than 
two-thurds  what  the  same  olass  of  men  would  receive  in  the  United  States. 
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The  iDtrodactioD  of  the  free-school  system  woald  be  the  greatest  possible 
boon  to  them  ;  bat  it  is  not  possible  that  it  can  be  done  as  long  as  the 
class  distinction  breaks  society  np  into  castes  as  inflexible  as  those  of  the 
East.  Bat,  it  may  be  asked  by  the  reader,  are  there  no  free  schools  in 
Germany  ?  Does  not  the  goyemment  provide  for  the  edacation  of  the 
poor  ?  Yes,  it  does  ;  but  how  ?  It  gives,  to  those  who  are  too  poor  to 
pay  tuition,  schools  of  commensurate  pretensions.  It  provides  small  back 
rooms,  unvcntilated  of  course,  and  in  squalid  neighborhoods ;  it  places 
OTcr  them  teachers  of  miserable  education,  in  many  cases  even  speaking 
impure  German,  and  in  no  way  capable  of  imparting  valuable  instruction 
to  the  pupils  ;  and  this  is  all.  Such  a  magnificent  system  as  ours,  which 
18  more  sedulous  for  the  education  of  the  poor  man's  sons  than  of  the  rich 
man's,  has  never  been  dreamed  of  here.  Our  school  system,  I  feel  it  more 
and  more,  is  the  glory  of  America  ;  it  is  the  corner-stone  of  our  prosper- 
ity ;  it  is  the  pillar  on  which  our  future  hopes  depend.  This  is  a  truism, 
bat  its  verity  is  less  a  common-place  when  pronounced  in  Europe  than 
when  uttered  in  America.  I  would  not  exchange  this  single  organic  ele- 
ment, the  freedom  of  our  schools,  for  ten  times  the  proficiency  iu  ckssical 
Latin  and  Greek  which  is  given  iu  a  German  gymnasium. 

And  here  I  touch  upon  a  i)oint  which  wants  a  little  further  expansion* 
We  often  hear  the  '*  thoroughness^'  attained  in  the  German  schools  held 
op  to  an  unchallenged  approbation.  So  far  as  just  two  studies  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  10  doubt  true  ;  but  beyond  that,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
80.  Owing  to  the  great  prominence  given  in  the  Universities  to  the  lan- 
gaag(»  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  the  German  teachers  are  far  better 
fitted  to  impart  instruction  in  the  former  literature  of  these  two  lands  than 
ODT  American  teachers  are  ;  but  there  we  have  to  stop.  The  modem 
languages,  the  sciences,  metaphysics,  and  general  history  are,  on  the 
whole,  better  taught  in  America  than  here.  In  the  last-named  study  but 
one,  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  relative  degree  of  advancement 
leached  in  the  two  countries.  Go  into  any  school  and  listen  to  the  read- 
ing, the  mathematical,  geographical,  and  historical  exercises,  and  you 
will  give  the  preference  to  the  exercises  of  the  American  schools.  Our 
school-houses  are  not  more  superior  to  theirs  than  are  the  teachers  whom 
we  employ,  and  the  excellence  of  the  methods  employed.  And  the  reason 
is  not  hard  to  find.  In  Germany,  men  press  eagerly  into  the  ranks  of 
teachers  because  it  gives  them  a  good  position,  a  sure  living,  and  much 
leisure.  They  will  '*do  better"  iu  this  calling  thau  iu  any  handicraft 
which  they  might  adopt.  But  it  is  not  so  with  us.  The  American 
teacher  has  an  assured  position  in  society  it  is  true,  but  his  income  is  often 
not  so  great  as  that  of  the  cari)entcr  or  the  wheelwright.  He,  as  well  as 
the  clergyman,  takes  his  place  at  a  pecuniary  sacrifice.  Such  a  test  will 
always  call  out  the  best  men.  It  is  because  the  love  of  the  calling  is 
stronger  than  the  love  of  money  that  makes  our  American  teachers  and 
clergymen  the  first  in  the  world,  the  most  efficient,  and  the  least  perfunc- 
tory. Once  in  a  while  the  true  ring  comes  out  here,  but  it  is  not  fre- 
quent. I  remember  a  letter  of  Carl  Ritter's,  written  before  his  appoint- 
ment as  Professor  at  Berlin,  and  while  he  was  considering  whether  he 
should  accept  an  invitation  to  be  Pestalozzi's  successor  in  Switzerland,  in 
which  he  says  that  while  he  should  like  to  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
best,  yet  that  for  the  sake  of  the  rising  generation  he  could  go  to  the 
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world's  end.  If  one  saw  more  of  this  spirit  in  Germany,  there  would  be 
more  of  that  enthusiasm  which  animates  American  teachers,  and  far  less 
of  that  mere  professional  spurit  which  is'  so  marked  in  this  Old  World. 

Tliere  is  one  feature  in  the  German  school-system  which  awakened  the 
special  admiration  of  Horace  Mann,  and  which  made  him  so  urgent  that 
we  should  model  our  schools  on  the  European  pattern.  It  was  the 
method  of  imparting  religious  instruction.  I  am  not  familiar  enon^ 
with  his  writings  or  his  recently  published  biography  to  cite  his  opinioDfly 
or  to  attempt  to  show  that  they  were  rightly  or  wrongly  based ;  but, 
speaking  independently,  I  confess  that  religion  does  come  into  the  fore- 
ground here,  as  all  well-wishers  to  the  Christian  religion  might  wish  it  to 
do  at  home.  And  yet  it  is  not  i)ossibie,  at  the  present  day  certainly,  that 
it  should  be  in  America  as  in  Germany,  for  here  the  state  church  is  the 
symbol  of  a  unity  in  religious  matters  of  which  we  know  nothing.  Not  that 
there  is  any  real  unity,  but  there  is  no  outward  mark  of  dissent,  and  the 
church  machinery  can  be  coerced  by  the  State  authorities,  so  far  as  to 
prescribe  the  use  of  certain  manuals  of  religious  instruction,  and  make  it 
incumbent  on  every  teacher  to  question  his  pupils  from  them.  It  is  true 
these  are  not  such  books  as  our  Sunday-school  societies  publish  ;  they 
confine  themselves  usually  to  the  undisputed  facts  of  Bible  history,  thej 
can  be  accepted  alike  by  the  believer  and  the  rationalist ;  but  they  do  giTe 
an  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  as  a  classic  and  as  a  historical  work, 
which  is  rarely  equalled  by  the  scholars  of  our  Sunday-sch6ols.  It  may 
be  said,  and  will  be  said  by  many  good  and  earnest  people,  that  all  this  is 
nothing ;  that  without  the  enforcement  of  Gospel  truths,  the  most  ex- 
tended familiarity  with  Biblical  history,  antiquities  and  geography  most 
pass  as  nothing.  But  so  it  does  not  seem  to  me  ;  the  pupils  do  nut  remaia 
in  heathenish  ignorance  of  Bible  facts  ;  they  have  a  good  foundation  on 
which  the  clergyman  and  the  parents  may  build  ;  and  with  faithful  sup- 
plementary instruction  there  is  no  reason  why  the  German  youth  should 
not  become  eminent  in  piety.  If  they  do  not  do  so,  it  is  not  because  the 
system  is  faulty  in  the  schools,  but  defective  out  of  them  ;  not  becaiue 
school  teachers  fail  in  their  part,  but  bec^ause  pastors  and  parents  fail  in 
theirs.  So  far  as  I  am  familiar  with  Mr.  Mann's  opinions,  these  were 
that  the  German  system  could  be  introduced  into  the  United  States ;  but, 
in  the  present  clashing  state  of  the  various  religious  sects,  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  such  an  event  is  possible.  The  most  that  we  can  hope  for  is 
unity  in  ethical  principles,  and  that  unity  seems  to  be  a  consummated 
fact.  Takmg  things  as  they  are,  with  due  allowance  for  the  great 
efficiency  and  the  immense  compass  of  our  Sunday-schools,  there  is 
little  that  is  wanting,  even  morally  and  religiously,  in  our  American 
schools.  And  yet  there  is  a  little  that  could  be  supplied  without  calling 
down  any  harsh  criticisms.  There  is  no  church  which  could  or  would 
criticize  the  introduction  of  Biblical  geography  as  a  department  of  study ; 
and  yet  this  is  one  of  the  things  in  which  American  youths  are  the 
lamest.  When  we  reflect  that  American  scholars  have  done  more  towards 
the  forwarding  of  this  department  than  those  of  any  other  land,  and  when 
we  reflect  also  on  the  many  excellencies  of  our  Sunday-schools,  it  is  indeed 
surprising  that  we  sufier  our  children  to  be  so  ignorant  as  we  do  of  the  sim 
plest  elements  of  Biblical  geography. 

Turning  from  this  subject,  let  me  allude  to  an  error  exceedingly  previr 
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lent  in  this  country — namely,  that,  becaose  America  is  the  "  New  World," 
eyery  thing  is  there  rude,  uusettled,  unformed.  It  was  brought  out  not 
long  ago  in  a  conrersation  with  a  distinguished  teacher.  He  had  taken 
me  OTei^his  school-house,  which  was  new,  and  really  excellent  for  Ger- 
many, but  by  no  means  comparable  to  one  which  we  should  have  in 
America,  m  a  city  of  the  same  size.  The  grade  of  the  mstitution  com- 
pared to  that  which  we  call  a  ''high-school,"  and  yet  there  was  no 
arrangement  for  Tentilating  the  rooms,  the  seats  were  rude  backwoods 
benches,  the  walls  were  very  bare,  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the 
building  would  be  inferior  in  American  eyes.  Still,  as  I  said,  it  was  an 
excellent  house,  for  a  German  one.  The  teacher  regarded  the  building 
and  its  appointments  with  conscious  pride.  After  we  had  inspected  the 
wh(^e  building,  he  turned  and  said,  "  Well,  how  do  you  like  it  ?"  "  Very 
well,''  I  said,  ''  very  well,  it  is  a  good  house  ;  it  must  be  one  of  the  best 
in  the  country."  "  Yes,  it  is,"  he  answered,  with  increased  exultation  ; 
and  by  and  by,  if  your  country  goes  on,  you  will  be  able  to  have  school- 
houses  as  large  and  good  as  this."  I  thought  it  high  time  to  undeceive 
him,  if  he  tliought  that  America  needed  any  such  sympathetic  pity  as  that 
implied,  so  I  answered  him  quietly  :  ''  Oh,  I  wasn't  comparing  this  house 
with  those  in  America  ;  but  since  you  seem  to  think  that  we  are  behind 
|oa  in  this  respect,  I  ought  to  tell  you,  that  in  a  city  as  large  as  this 
&ach  a  house  would  be  reckoned  second  or  third  rate.  Nowhere  in 
Europe  are  the  schools  so  palatial  as  in  the  United  States."  He  regarded 
me  with  a  look  as  if  of  inquiry  whether  on  this  particular  subject  I  might 
not  be  a  little  insane,  and  then  went  on  to  say,  with  the  utmost  noncha- 
lance :  "  Oh,  we  don't  expect  much  of  America  as  yet ;  you  have  a 
new  country ;  by  and  by  you  will,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  have  every 
thing  as  fine  as  we  have  in  Europe."  That  was  a  little  too  cool ;  but 
there  was  no  use  in  going  off  in  a  passion,  and  so  I  took  him  up  at  the 
words  "  you  have  a  new  country,"  and  spoke  a  little  more  at  length.  I 
asked  him  whether,  when  neighbors  and  friends  of  his  took  all  their  chil- 
dren and  goods,  and  put  them  in  a  boat  and  crossed  over  to  the  other 
ndd  of  the  river,  built  a  house  and  began  to  reclaim  land,  it  was  necessary 
to  presuppose  that  they  reduce  themselves  to  the  level  of  savages,  and 
mnst  build  up  their  civUizatiou  de  novo?  And  would  it  make  any  special 
difference  in  the  principle  involved  whether  the  journey  across  consumed 
ten  minutes  or  a  month  If  After  getting  that  point  settled,  I  showed  him, 
or  attempted  to  do  so,  that  in  all  respects  England  is  now,  and  has  been 
for  centuries,  just  about  a  century  in  advance  of  Germany  in  all  that  con- 
stitutes the  comforts  of  civilization, — a  country  without  carpets  and  easy- 
ehairs,  without  water-pipes  and  decent  beds,  without  cooking  stoves  and 
fentUators,  without  an  art  of  cookery,  and  without  newspapers  (so  far  as 
the  body  of  the  population  is  concerned) — a  country  where  all  that  exists, 
which  is  not  of  French  or  English  origin,  carries  us  back  to  greater  rudeness 
than  has  been  known  in  England  for  a  hundred  years,  as  I  took  special 
pains  to  show  this  eminent  teacher.  That  point  being  settled,  I  asked 
him  how  he  would  demonstrate,  that  if  English  people,  who,  two  hundred 
years  ago,  were  more  than  a  century  in  advance  of  the  Germans,  moved 
their  effects  to  America,  and  took  all  theur  culture  and  civilization  with 
them,  we  could  be  spoken  of  as  a  *'  new  country,!'  and  the  hope  expressed 
about  us,  that  by  and  by  we  might  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of   iho 
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Old  World.  It  was  a  good  earnest  "  talk,"  and  I  trust  will  not  be  for* 
gotten,  as  it  was  received  without  a  particle  of  ill-nature.  I  cite  it  here 
merely  because  it  illustrates  one  phase  of  German  opinions  about  the  New 
World.  Other  men  are  wiser,  and  know  how  to  measure  us.'  EveiT 
year  there  is  a  better  knowledge  of  America  and  its  institutions  ;  but  modh 
remains  to  be  taught  yet.  We  hear  a  good  deal  about  German  ignorance 
of  American  geography,  but  I  wish  that  this  were  the  worst  of  their  sins 
concerning  us.  Notwithstanding  the  intelligent  books  written  about 
America,  and  the  great  influence  of  such  papers  as  the  Leipsig  lUudrated 
News,  the  darkness  which  rests  upon  Germany  is  very  great.  But  one  of 
the  radical  reasons  why  we  have  been  so  much  misunderstood  is  the  one 
hinted  in  the  aboTe  conversation,  that,  as  we  are  a  ''  new  country,"  we 
have  not  yet  risen  above  the  mists  of  barbarism  and  the  estate  of  savagery. 

W.  L.  6. 


A  SUMMER  LETTER 

MR.  EDITOR — One  day  last  week  I  went  to  the  Academy.  It  is  at 
the  north  end  of  a  large  common,  part  of  which  is  adorned  by  nu- 
merous shade-trees,  well-grown  and  various.  Think  of  the  loveliest  knoll  in 
the  Central  Park  ramble,  and  imagine,  in  place  of  the  picturesque  arbor 
there,  an  old  two-story  white  building,  with  green  blinds,  a  huge  door*' 
stone,  and  a  somewhat  imposing  belfry.  That  is  the  outside  of  our  Acad- 
emy. I  counted  twenty-five  pupils,  little  boys  and  girls,  boys  and  girb 
"of  a  larger  growth,"  several  young  ladies,  and  one  veteran  who  served 
three  whole  years  in  the  18th  Conn.  Infantry,  and  is  now  just  nineteen. 
As  soon  as  he  was  mustered  out,  he  announced  his  intention  of  resuming 
his  studies.  An  acquaintance  of  his  said  to  one  of  the  teachers  :  *'  He  M 
so  bashful,  I  hope  you  will  give  him  a  desk  by  the  wall,  so  that  he  can 
look  one  way  without  seeing  girls."  But  they  say  he  never  looks  that 
way  I  Alexander  Hamilton  said :  "  If  I  must  have  a  master,  give  me 
one  with  epaulettes ;  somebody  that  I  cun  look  up  to  and  respect,  and  not 
a  master  with  a  quill  behind  his  ear."  If  all  soldiers  have  that  feeHng 
when  they  return  to  private  life,  it  must  have  been  a  hard  thing  for  this 
young  veteran  to  fall  in  under  feminine  command  in  the  ranks  of  a  sum- 
mer school.  He  hesitated  a  few  days,  and  then  said  that  he  may  some- 
time be  so  situated  that  it  will  be  of  more  importance  to  him  that  he  has 
the  knowledge  he  will  gain  this  summer  than  under  what  circumstances  he 
has  obtained  it.  I  noticed  him  during  the  opening  exercises.  He  recited 
his  Bible  verse  as  sweetly  as  the  youngest  in  the  room.  Just  before 
recess  a  list  of  names  was  read,  including  the  veteran's,  for  the  game  of 
croquet.  The  arches  stand  on  the  common,  and  in  pleasant  weather  there 
is  a  long  recess  every  forenoon  for  those  pupils  who  have  not  whispered. 
On  this  occasion,  as  the  others  vffere  selecting  theur  mallets,  the  veteran 
said  to  a  teacher  near  him  :  "  I  forfeited  my  privilege  a  few  minutes  ago.* 
So  a  substitute  took  his  mallet.  He,  meanwhile,  reopened  his  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  was  soon  working  on  his  slate  a  problem  of  two  locomotivea ; 
how  they  would  compare  in  velocity,  momcc^um,  and  striking  force.    The 
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day  was  intensely  hot,  and  the  croquet  players  came  in  almost  as  damp  as 
if  they  had  all  ^*  gone  up  Salt  River'*  by  literal  swimming,  instead  of  the 
fignre  of  speech  peculiar  to  their  game.  At  noon  the  pnpils  lunched  and 
chatted  under  the  Lombardy  poplars.  Nothing  else  afforded  shade  dense 
eDongh  for  such  a  day.  When  the  bell  rang,  nobody  wanted  to  come  in. 
And  it  was  so  arranged  that  some  of  the  lessons  were  recited  out  doors 
that  day.  When  the  afternoon  recess  was  over,  all  came  to  order  as  they 
would  in  the  school-room,  but  remained  in  the  shade  of  the  poplars.  The 
Teteran  looked  as  if  he  thought  it  a  pleasant  encampment.  Warm  weather 
for  school,  most^rtainly ;  but  not  too  warm  for  singing.  *'  Music  in  the 
air^  sounded  all  the  better,  because  the  au:  was  not  confined  by  walls  and 
doors. 

The  hour  had  come  for  the  botany  class..  A  small  boy  passed  round 
some  potato  blossoms,  which  were  analyzed  by  acclamation.  We  then 
considered  other  nightshades  and  other  tubers,  till  the  pupils  were  invited 
to  re-enter  the  Academy  for  such  recitations  as  could  not  so  well  be  con- 
ducted out-doors.  After  the  school  had  been  dismissed,  we  read  to  each 
other  till  the  lengthening  shadows  had  covered  the  croquet  ground.  How 
did  people  ever  entertain  their  summer  visitors  before  croquet  was  iu- 
rented  ?  It  was  not  played  by  school-children  this  time — not  exactly.  A 
inimber  of  old  maids  had  been  invited  to  come  over  sometime  and  try 
the  new  game.  And  they  all  happened  to  come  at  once.  A  bystander 
remarked  that  they  played  slowly.  Another  said  it  was  because  they 
hadn't  played  any  thing  since  they  were  children,  and  that  was  so  long 
ago  1  There  was  a  little  confusion  sometimes  ;  for  instance,  when  the 
ciJl  was  "  Gray !  Gray  I''  it  was  necessary  to  notice  that  it  meant  the 
lady  with  the  gray  mallet,  and  not  the  one  with  the  gray  hair.  But  I 
don't  believe  the  Dutchmen  that  Rip  Van  Winkle  saw  playing  ninepins 
had  half  as  good  a  time  as  these  worthy  Yankee  women  in  their  first  gtimo 
of  croquet. 

On  taking  leave  of  the  Academy  and  its  grounds,  I  congratulated  the 
principal  upon  the  pleasant  and  onlerly  appearance  of  her  young  people. 
She  said  :  *'  The  art  of  government  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  have  its 
diificnlties.  I  have  heard  of  parents  going  to  hear  Mr.  Rarey  lecture  upon 
horses,  in  order  to  learn  how  to  control  their  children.  For  myself,  I 
never  had  that  privilege.  But  I  obtained  one  liint  from  reading  how  a 
man  once  managed  his  dog.  He  had  him  in  a  boat  with  a  friend,  who 
laughed  incredulously  when  he  boasted  of  the  dog's  obedient  haljits.  At  last 
he  offered  his  friend  a  wager  that  the  dog  would  instantly  do  the  first  three 
things  he  might  ask  of  him.  The  wnger  was  accepted  ;  whereupon  the 
master  threw  him  overboard,  and  said  :  '  Swim,  Major,  swim  1'  Major 
swam  till  he  reached  shallow  water.  Then  his  master  called  out :  *  Wade, 
Miyor,  wade  !'  Major  waded  till  he  came  to  the  shore.  Then  his  mas- 
tar  shonted  :  *  Shake  yourself,  Major,  shake  yourself  1'  Major  shook 
himself.  So  I  say  to  my  boys  and  girls  :  *  Go  out  doors  V  and  they  go. 
When  I  see  that  this  order  is  promptly  and  pleasantly  obeyed,  I  say  : 
*  Play  croquet !'  and  they  play.  And  when  it  is  too  hot  to  play  any  longer, 
1  say  :  '  Sit  in  the  shade  I'  and  in  the  shade  they  sit." 

Rosa. 

l^ATAiquiJumwr,  Ooinu,  Jolj,  ]86a 
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cent.:  Ommraiir  &^hMl^  S7.S  por  cent.: 
Priniar;;  Sriioolf,  gi.B  per  cent.;  Colored 
SchooU,  tT;  IdduBtrUl  SchoolH,  IT.  Ill 
the  Uitch  School  the  vhola  number  on- 
rolled  liuringlhe  yew  wm  three  hiindrnd 


;  the 


iver({^ 


lumber  ' 


tolled  in  tlie  mels  depsitmODt  havini;  I 
eleven  greotcr  thui  during  the  ;ear  lan«, 
sod.    in    the    fenule    department    twelve 

Darin;  the  period  of  eleven  j-onrs  which 
hu  clipaed  aince  the  opuninK  of  this 
ecbool,  the  number  of  papile  admitted  liaa 
been  u  rollowH : 

PapiU  ill  the  mile  depBrtinent,  1,0?*. 
pQpib  in  the  femele  deuirtmnnt,  1,117; 
DUlcingr  e  Mtel  number  of  S.lSl. 

For  the  ninrntcniince  of  the  iijutom  dur- 
Ins  t)ie  vexT  there  wm  expondi'd  Iho  mini 
oTKl.tSi.Tl— makintc  en  aveniice  co«t  of 
tuitliin  per  pnpil,  exolndint:  the  Noriiml 
and  Ereninx  School',  and  iucluJinic  leech- 
era'  wigei,  fnal,  book*,  insurance,  renin  of 
tbs  Priuury  School-rooma.ind  iueidentuli 
—of  only  fis.gs  per  aDuutn. 

PiKXiTLVAMit.— The  Hicfcuite  branch  of 
tha  Society  of  Friends  et  I'hilailvlpliiii  ore 
erecting  *  iijiecioua  college  at  We-'Ulnle, 
br  the  edni.'ation  of  their  own  ohildrcu. 
ItwiiicoKttsoo.ooa. 

—Tiie  fhToily  of  Hr.  Croiier,  of  Chester, 
have  iriven  in  tn»t  to  the  BaptigC  Publiou- 
tioii  Sooiely  tso.ooo  ib  a  miMionniy  me- 
nortal  fur  the  literary  and  theolocical  in- 
•tmction  of  rreodman  by  meana  of  beoks 

— Lut  tiimmer  lion.  Am  Packer,  of 

Uaoch  Chunk,  donated  tJOO.OOO  toward 
building  and  endo    '  ...... 

looted  at  Bet  hi  o 

Wben  flninhe'l  it  will  preecnt  a  front  of 
two  hundred  feet,  and,  if  the  expcclationn 
of  it«  projet.'torii  oliould  be  realized,  will  bo 
tbeSuest  building  in  rennsflviinia. 

WESTERN  STATES. 
„  Ohio.-T1">  ?™f ,»'  Eaiication  of  Cin- 
■*llnici  )i(t»'C  riitai  the  fularie*  of  imclicra 


The  proapecta  of  the  eol- 

lore  promminj.    Generul 

nto  tutor,  han  been  niuda 

of  LanaiiBfte.     In  Scp- 


tcmhor.JudBOn  Smith,  Xm.. 
in  Oberlin,  now  teacher  of  mental  phili 
phy  and  matheinatice  in  Williston  Su 
nary,  Miiah.,  will  return  to  Oberlin  u»  1 
fessor  afLiitin  I^a)(ii(ure  and  Llteratni 
—The  Btudentn  of  the  Ohio  Waileji 


1 10,300,  ntid 


,  ut  Delaware,  Ohio,  bBVeaiven 
ire  an  niiin'eirute  aubscriptioti  of 


yopeto 


incut  of  a  chiur,  nnd  tlieir  aii'iBcriptinu  al- 
reiiJy  anioiinLi  to  t«,000.  The  Rically 
Imvo  Biihupribod  ta.SOO,  or  more  than 
twenty  per  cent,  of  their  entire  aalory  for 


l-iDiANii.— The  achnol-fiind  amonnu  to 
tT.»\i,VMM.  All  iiiid^med  feea  io  the 
hniKia  of  nheriffn  or  JDHticeB  of  tlie  peace, 
AncK  far  peiiiil  oflTenccH,  forfeitureB  of  bail, 
e^■cllCatod  CHtutci,  and  nioneyB  found  on 
iinlinown  duad  perBonB  are  puid  into  tiiia 
fund.  The  nmount  of  common  revenue 
iipportioned  in  April  was  (l,()04,a^T.13  fi'r 
5n:l,jU  children  betweon  the  ^es  of  auc 
and  twcniy-ooe  yearn. 

—The  Stnio  Konniil  School  is  to  bo  loca- 
ted nt  Tcrre  llHiito.  Tbe  appropriation  for 
t.TO,O0(i.  bcnidcB  the  gm 


vnnli   t2;s,0iK).     The   foiindnti 


asc  attendance,  i 

The  teachers'   aiilaries 

11, £('0:  the  auperiL- 


■ill  bo 

Normf.l  School  Board  hope  to  open  the  in- 
■atittion  in  the  autumn  of  1867. 

— Indianapolis  has  ton  aohools,  with 

ll'irco  per  cent. 

raiine  from  |3T.     .   .  , 

tendcnl  receives  «1,SOO. 

— Vinccnneshas  nine  leauhers,  witli  Bra 
hundred  anil  ninety  pupils.  The  teacher*' 
wii2e«  for  the  year  ending  April  lat,  18SS, 
junonnted  to  $3,17" 


-The  Nationnl  Convention  of  Slate, 
nty,  and  City  Snperiiitonilenla  will  b« 
.  in  Indlanopoli*  on  the  ISth  of  tbia 


of  normal  I'ro 

will  be  held  on  tho  utn  ini 
Ifith,  IBth,  and  17th  inst. 
Teachers'  convention. 

IliTNOis.— Flavel  Moseley, 
Hampton,  ConneotJout,  who  died  recently 
at  Cliicago,  bequeathed  tlO,>K)0  for  a 
"Moselay  Publlo  bchool  Book  Fund," 
ilO  000  to  misHOn-nchoola,  and  t30,000 
^  the  "Chicago  Home   for  the  Friend- 


-•  aril  Teachers 
It.  tlie  Vulioual 

of 
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The  mo«t  noticeable  feature  is  the  very 
laii^re  increase  among  those  who  have  not 
been  pupil-teacherB. 

FsAXCE. — Formerly  only  those  books 
which  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  aathor^ 
itiea  might  be  used  in  the  National 
Schools  :  now,  if  the  consent  of  the  rector 
or  academic  head  of  the  district  be  pre- 
viously obtained,  teachers  may  introauce 
any  book  which  has  not  been  expressly 
forbidden. 

—With  a  population  of  40,000,000,  France 
expends  only  $1,400,000  on  primary 
•chools,  while  the  8tate  of  New  York, 
with  le»a  than  4,000,000  inhabitants,  ex- 
pends $4,400,000.  In  France  many  excel- 
lent teachers  receive  onlv  $80  per  annum.  It 
is  not  surprising,  then,  tliai  the  government 
reports  884,000  children  between  seven 
and  thirteen  years  of  ave  as  receiving  no 
instruction  whatever.  The  number  of  il- 
literate persons  is  estimated  by  educational 
joomals  to  be  not  less  than  2,500,000.  In 
view  of  this  fiict,  they  urge  the  establish- 
ment of  adult  classes,  as  far  as  possible. 

— A  prize  of  four  hundred  francs  is 
offered  by  the  Educational  Society  of 
Lyons  for  an  essa^  to  determine  how  far 
the  want  of  success  in  children^  education 
i»  due  to  their  psrents,  and  how  far  to  the 
schoolmaster.  The  essays  may  be  written 
iu  any  language.  • 

— Next  year  the  French  Academy  will 
oelebrate  its  two  hundredth  aunlverbary. 

Italy.— At  the  suggestion  of  M.  Berti, 
the  nuw  Minister  of  rubiic  Instruction,  a 
National  School  Society  has  been  formed. 
Its  object  is  to  promote  popular  instruc- 
tion by  training  teachers,  mole  and  female, 
by  contributing  toward  the  erection  of  new 
achoob,  by  aiding  intelligent  teachers  and 
awarding  prizes  to  thohC  who  achieve  emi- 
nent success,  by  publishing  books  for  the 
people,  and 'by  founding  educutionul  mu- 
ienms,  school-libraries,  and  libraries  for 
the  people.  To  encourage  locail  liberality. 
it  i»  declared  that  two-thirds  of  all  looal 
contributions  shall  be  spent  on  schools  of 
the  localltv;  and  that  of  the  remaining 
third,  one-httlf  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the 
provincial  committee  to  which  the  locality 
way  belong,  and  the  other  limlf  remitted  to 
the  central  committee  sitting  in  the  capi- 
taL  This  central  committee  is  to  select 
books  for  publication,  to  publish  a  journal, 
and  to  appoint  inspectors  of  the  socictv^s 
•cbools.  Means  are  to  be  taken  to  render 
diplomas,  granted  to  teachers  bv  this  soci- 
ety, of  equal  legal  effect  with  those  grant- 
ed by  the  state. 

PBUflOA. — In  Ihia  kingdom  there  are  about 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  Beformatory 
loatitations  in  aucoessful  operation.  Near- 
ly all  have  been  eatablishea  since  1848,  and 
ft  large  number  are  in  charge  of  JBrothers 
of  the  Banhe  Hans.  Besides  these  perma- 
noDt  iostitntiona  there  are  namerona  as- 
sociations for  the  osie  of  vagrant  children. 


These  do  not  place  children  in  RettungMft' 
staUen  (or  Iiouses  of  Befuge),  but  put 
them  out  to  private  families  and  exercise 
a  vigilant  care  over  each  one  of  them.     • 

Gbbx ANT. — ^The  Foorteenth  Congress  of 
the  Schoolmasters  of  Germany  has  just 
been  held  at  Mannheim.  Among  the 
questions  discussed  were  the  best  methods 
of  developing  memory  in  children  ;  the 
means  of  awakening  in  them  a  love  of 
country ;  the  advantages  resulting  from  a 
larger  share  bein^  given  to  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises in  education  ;  the  study  of  music, 
especially  of  national  son^ ;  the  necessity 
or  teaching  children,  with  the  greatest 
care,  the  history  of  their  country,  and 
especially  the  great  deeds'  and  victories  of 
the  German  people,  etc.  There  are  now 
in  the  ditferent  German  States  sixty-three 
educational  periodicals. 

WiBTXKBUBO. — Thirty-six  reformatories 
and  orphan  asylums  are  in  existence. 
Amonff  them  are  twenty-three  Eettung- 
sanstalten,  of  which  fifteen  have  at  pres- 
ent eight  hundred  and  seventy-six  children 
under  their  care.  The  expenses  of  these 
institutions  iu  1864  amounted  to  thirty-four 
dollars  per  head.  The  Central  Committee 
of  Benevolence  for  the  kingdom,  estab- 
lished in  1816,  reported  as  under  its  super- 
vision, 180  Infant  Asylums,  with  10,000 
children;  1,409  Incfustrial  Schools,  with 
65,000  children;  28  Bettungsanstalten, 
with  about  1,200  children;  11  societies  for 
the  care  of  vagrants  in  private  families ;  1 
Institute  for  Juvenile  Delinquents;  1 
Deaconess  Institution;  and  one  training 
school  for  female  teachers  in  infant-schools. 
The  agricultural  schools  of  Wirtemburg 
begin  their  work  after  the  reformatories 
huve  finished.  They  take  twelve  or  fitleen 
boys  from  the  latter  and  put  them  either 
on  some  farm  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment, or  into  the  family  and  under  the 
care  of  an  experienced  Christian  farmer. 
The  latter  has  the  control  of  the  boys,  and 
the  benefit  of  their  work,  but  must  clothe 
und  fc^  them.  Besides  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  to  become  ^ood  fiu'mcrs,  the 
boys  ffet  regular  instruction  in  elementary 
brunches. 

Sweden. — In  1859,  a  royal  decree  em- 
powered women  to  teach  in  primary  gov- 
ernment schools;  and  this  measure  has 
proved  so  beneficial  that  the  Diet  is  now 
oonsidering  a  proposal  for  opening  to  wo- 
men, not  only  the  higher  departments  of 
teaching,  but  also  the  medical  career.  In 
Stockholm,  particularly,  almost  all  the 
gratuitious  elementary  schools  for  both 
boys  and  girls  are  taught  by  women,  at 
sauries  varying  from  $200  to  $250  per  an- 
num. 

Russia.— Begulations  have  been  issued 
by  the  Bussian  Government  for  the  Intro- 
dnetion  of  ft  new  system  of  public  instruo- 
tion  in  Poland.    Tne  laognsge  used  in  the 
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differont  Kchools  as  a  medinm  of  instmc- 
tion  will  be  that  of  the  majority  of  iuhab- 
itanta  of  the  district,  whether  Polish,  Bua- 
Biao,  Oerman.  or  Lithaanian.  Spiritual 
instruction  will  be  imparted  by  the  secular 
clergy  of  the  different  relifrious  persna- 
Mons ;  and  the  Polish,  together  with  the 
Bussian  language  and  history,  will  be 
taught  in  all  the  sohoola  of  the  kingdom. 


Female  education  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  clergy,  and  normal  schrx>U 
are  to  be  established,  with  teachers  of  both 
sexes.  To  secure  the  strict  observance  of 
these  regulations  a  board  of  directors  has 
been  instituted,  which  will  superintend 
the  establishment  and  see  that  order  is 
preserved,  and  that  every  effort  is  made 
to  secure  the  progress  of  the  pupils. 


CITRRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


DR.  J.  W.  DRAPER,*  at  the  request  of 
his  friends,  has  prepared  an  abridg- 
ment of  his  large  work  on  physiology,  and 
offers  it  as  a  text-book  for  schools  and  col* 
leges.  We  think  the  abridgment  no  more 
fitted  for  schools  than  the  treatise  itself.  It 
treats  only  of  physiology,  and,  therefore, 
requires  of  the  pupil  a  previous  knowledge 
of  anatomy.  It  is  altogether  too  oompre- 
hensive  for  ordinary  students,  but  will  be 
an  excellent  text  for  medical  students  and 
members  of  the  higher  classes  in  college. 
Teachers  will  find  it  an  excellent  book  of 
reference ;  it  contains,  in  convenient  form, 
the  pith  of  what  can  elsewhere  be  found 
only  in  large  octavos,  and  the  author  is  re- 
garded as  high  authority  in  chemistry  and 
physiology. 

Thx  numerous  editions  through  which 
Dr.  Otto*s  grammars  have  passed  in  Ger- 
many and  in  this  country,  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  used  in  Harvard  and  Trinity  Col- 
leges, the  Free  Academy  in  New  York, 
and  King's  College,  Nova  Scotia,  is  pre- 
snmptive  evidence  of  their  excellenge. 

They  are  particularly  clear  in  their  ar- 
rangement and  statement.  The  rules  are 
definitely  expressed,  and  the  lessons  and 
exercises  are  progressive  in  character.  The 
French  grammar*  unites  the  best  qualities 
of  Ollendorf  and  Fasquelle,  with  the  ad- 
ditional advantage  of  being  much  more 
brief.  It  is  especially  rich  in  idiomatic 
expressions,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to 
teaoh  the  speaking  of  French.  Part  First 
- 

0)  A  Tbzt-sook  oir  PrrtidLoor.  For  the  «e  of 
MlMpU  Mid  ooUace*.  Bt  Jho.  Wiluak  Draper, 
M.  D.,  LL.D.  UO  enffTRTiiun.  New  York :  H«r- 
pw  k  Brothorf.    IZmo.,  ppTiTft,  fl  fiO. 

AOfto'i  Frbmb  Goirn»aAnoir>ORiiifMAa.  Bo- 
md  bf  Frrmraro  Bocrbr,  iRitnietor  ta  Fraoch 
•IHwrwdCoUm    Htwtek:  Lqjpoldt  Jk Holl, 


treats  of  the  parts  of  speech  and  their  in- 
flection, and  the  construction  of  simple 
conversational  sentences.  The  excellent 
exposition  of  the  irregular  verbs  is  to  be 
noticed.  In  Part  Second  the  syntaotioal 
relations  of  words  are  shown,  and  many 
special  and  idiomatic  uses.  The  whole  is 
completed  by  a  vocabulary. 

The  German  Grammar'  is  on  the  same 
general  plan.  We  noticed  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  the  gendcra  and  declen- 
sions of  nouns  arc  treated.  The  verbs, 
too,  are  introduced  early  and  fully,  and 
there  are  copious  exercises  on  the  irregular 
verbs.  Reading-lessons  are  interspersed 
throughout  the  book,  and  at  the  end  is  * 
selection  of  some  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
modem  German  poetry. 

Before  Mr.  Cnore's  Italian  Qrammat* 
appeared  there  was  no  manual  of  the 
Italian  language  accessible  in  this  coontiy 
that  was  not  grossly  defective.  With  this 
it  is  possible  to  learn  that  beautifal  lan- 
guage with  ease  and  pleasure.  This  grmm- 
mar  fiils  a  great  want,  and  is  an  exeellent 
introduction  to  the  tongue  of  Dante  and 
Boccaooio. 

Fxw  metaphysicians  have  exercised  ■• 
great  influence  upon  their  generation  as 
John  Stuart  Mill.  Chief  in  the  Positive 
or  Sensational  School,  he  lately  pabUahed 
an  examination  into  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton's system  of  intuition,  or  a  priori  truth. 
In  this  work  he  attacked  the  system,  not 


(D  OBRKAV  CoiTTBRSATIOV'ORAnAR.     A 

practical  method  of  loamlnc  tho  Oonnaa  I 
Bj  R«T.  Dr.  Kmil  Otto.     IXdo.,  pp.  fl08. 
York:  LoTpoldtJk Holt,  180K.   CkilCtZ. 

(A  iTAiujr  Cowrrnnmon-QjUMMuu    Rj  L.  B. 
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merely  with  the  energy  of  an  opponent, 
hot  also  with  the  venom  of  one  destirous  to 
avem^e  private  injaries ;  for  Hamilton 
never  acknowledged  any  merit  in  James 
Mill's  writings,  of  which  J.  8.  Mill  com- 
plains in  his  work.  The  constic  style  and 
energetic  reasoning  of  the  **  Examination," 
led  many  to  regard  the  a  priori  school  as 
overthrown,  and  one  of  the  London  re- 
views modestly  remarked :  "  The  followers 
of  Hamilton  may  buy  the  monument  for 
his  philosophy  and  write  its  epitaph,  for 
its  work  is  done.'*  The  a  priori  school, 
however,  does  not  accept  this  decision, 
and  Dr.  MoGosh*  has  published  an  examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Mill's  philosophy,  ic  which  he 
defends  intnitive  or  fandamontal  truth  as 
the  true  basis  of  a  system,  but  docs  not 
wholly  support  Hamilton,  to  whose  system 
he  has  in  previous  works  taken  many  and 
serious  objections.  The  main  effort  is  to 
destroy  the  system  of  Mr.  Mill,  which  he 
looks  upon  as  mere  empiricism  and  utilita- 
rianism. In  Chapter  III.  he  lays  the  axe  at 
the  root  of  the  matter  by  showing  the  self- 
contradiction  of  the  positive  school,  which 
he  there  proves  to  rest,  not  upon  sensa- 
tions, as  its  defenders  assert,  but  upon  in- 
tuitive principles  freely  accepted  and  ad- 
mitted by  Mr.  Mill,  but  not  pursued  by 
him  to  their  consequences.  In  another 
portion  of  the  work  Dr.  McCosh  argues 
earnestly  against  the  materialistic  tendency 
'  of  the  sensational  system,  and  offers  a  no- 
Ue  defence  of  the  Christian  religion  against 
the  aspersions  of  Comte,  Mill,  and  other 
Fositivists. 

Few  works  equal  to  this  have  yet  ap- 
peared in  defence  of  fundamental  truth.  It 
U  well  fitted  to  counteract  the  skeptical  and 
qtecnlative  philosophy  of  the  day,  and  to 
increase  respect  for  true  Christian  philoso- 
phy. Although  essentially  metaphysical, 
yet  it  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  gen- 
eral reader,  and  cannot  &il  to  advance  the 
tothor's  reputation  among  many  to  whom 
his  previous  works,  more  technical  in  lan- 
guage, were  as  sealed  books.  The  argu- 
ment ia  marked  by  sound  reasoning  and 
figorons  common  sense,  and  is  expressed 
in  an  attractive  style.  The  whole  is  man- 
ly, nnmarred  by  any  display  of  personal 
bitterness,  or  by  appeals  to  the  readers' 
pnjadices. 
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Phtsioonomt,  as  a  system,  owea  its  ori- 
gin to  the  ingenuity  of  Lavater,  who,  in 
1778,  published  his  celebrated  '^Fraj?- 
ments.''  Others,  among  them  some  emi- 
nent scientiilo  men,  have  since  written  upon 
this  subject;  but  the  migority  of  works 
ore  superficial  or  purely  speculative.  The 
most  recent  treatise  is  that  of  Mr.  Wells, 
which,  though  less  original,  is  more  prao- 
tical  and  popular  than  any  preceding  it. 
By  mot»t  writers  the  term  Physiognomy  is 
restricted  to  study  of  the  mind  through  the 
countenance ;  but  Mr.  Wells  uses  it  in  a 
wider  sense,  and  regards  every  part  of  man 
as  an  aid  in  forming  a  just  conception  of 
character.*  In  working  out  his  system  he 
has  produced  an  interesting  work,  in 
which  he  contrives  to  give  important  in- 
formation on  many  topics  besides  Physi- 
ognomy. It  is  a  digest  of  ethnolocry,  it 
gives  us  the  symptomatology  of  insanity, 
it  treats  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  and 
incidentally  of  zoology.  The  chapter  on 
grades  of  intelligence  is  instructive,  and 
that  on  comparative  physiognomy  is  ex- 
ceedingly entertaining.  The  work  is  em- 
bellished with  numerous  portraits  of  dis- 
tinguished men,  ^d  contains  many /otf 
nmile  autographs.  It  is  a  useful  book,  Ad 
we  view  it  as  a  worthy  addition  to  our  li- 
brary. 

The  "  Memoirs  of  a  Good-for-Nothing"» 
is  a  characteristic  novel  of  the  romantic 
school  of  Germany,  which  was  inspired  by 
the  restoration  and  imitation  of  the  arts 
and  literature  of  the  middle  ages.  In  it 
the  hero  tells  us  his  early  history,  his  wan- 
derings and  his  unique  adventures,  yet 
nowhere  gives  us  his  name  or  that  of  any 
leading  personage  in  the  story.  He  does 
not  describe  his  personal  appearance,  yet 
so  artfully  hints  concerning  it  that  we  are 
firmly  convinced  that  he  possesses  a  strik- 
ingly beautiful  presence.  The  **0ood- 
for-Nothing^'  is  clearly  a  shiftless  person, 
with  no  large  share  of  worldly  wisdom,  bnt 
so  fascinating  and  so  good-humored  amid 
all  circumstances,  that  good  luck  seems 
never  to  forsake  him.  The  plot  is  simple, 
the  hero  meets  with  no  extraordinary  mis- 
haps, and  th%  narrative  is  told  in  a  natural 
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needed  them  if  he  had  a  flowioff  well  of 
oU." 

— It  is  said  that  the  Buena  Vista  Vine- 
yard in  Senora  County,  California,  is  the 
largest  in  the  world.  It  consists  of  6,000 
acres,  with  272,000  vines  planted  previoua 
to  1865,  and  700,000  planted,  or  to  be 
planted  th's  joar.  Last  vear  the  yield  was 
42,000  ffallona  of  Btill  wine,  60,000  bottles 
of  ■parkling  wine,  and  12,000  gallons  of 
brandy.  One  hundred  men  are  constantly 
employed,  and  double  that  number  during 
the  vintage.  There  are  8,000  fruit-treeM, 
and  lai^  varieties  of  grapes. 


— The  city  of  Lyons  consumes  annually 
two  million  of  pounds  of  spun  silk.  Four 
cocoons  and  a  fraction  are  necessary  to 
produce  a  gramme  (the  five  hundredth 
part  of  a  pound) ;  consequently  the  con- 
sumption of  Lyons  alone  requires  4,200,OlK) 
cocoons.  The  length  of  silk  thread  in  euch 
being  about  500  metres,  the  total  is  equal 
to  2,100,000  millions  of  metres,  which  is 
fourteen  timas  the  distance  of  the  earth 
fh>m  the  sun,  or  5,494  times  that  of  the 
moon  fVom  the  earth.  That  length  would 
encircle  the  globe  at  the  equator  52,505 
times,  or  reach  200,000  times  round  the 
moon* 


INVENTIONS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 


Trb  Disk   Sum. — In   most  of   our 

sehools,  both  public  and  private,  the  opcn- 

iogezercises,  examinations,  and  receptions 

are  usually  conducted   in   the   principal 

room,  where  all  the  pupils  are  assembled. 

As  these  rooms  are  commonly  furnished 

with  ordinary  settees,  to  accotnmodHte  the 

largest  number  possible,  they  are  almost 

useless  except  for  just  such  occasions. 

*   D.  J.  StaoO,  Esq.,  Now  York  city,  has 

recently  Invented  Tiiic  Desk  Settek,  which 

tuUy  remedies  this  great  difficulty  and  loss. 

The  construction  of  the  Desk  Settee  is 

snch  that  it  may  bs  aaaily  tranaformed 

(rom  a  Settee  to  a  Writing  Desk,  or  Pice 

9erta,  by  any  boy  or  girl.    The  seat-board 

D   in  figure  2  of  the  illustration  on  the 

•  next  page,  is  turned  upward  to  form  a 

Desk  OA  shown  i^t  C,  in  both  figures.   The 

plan  is  so  simple  and  effective  that,  in  a 

moment,  an  Assembly  or  Lecturs  Room  may 

become    *    ^"^^  school-room,    furnished 

With  seats  and  desks,  in  alternate  rows; 

and  rw^«>*''^  ^^  ^'^^  ^^^'  maUrial  and 

^^»MS^an  for  ordinary  seats  alone.    For 

^^  Z^  achool-houses,  which  are  some- 

OODDt/y        ^^j.  religious  meetings,  this  in- 

Umes  '^^^.^^1,  invaluable. 

fentiofi^  ^^^jj  y^^  Q^  j^t  Settees  may 

i'^  ^    to  »"<'»'«ddiW^''i   marching,  or 


but  canSDt  be  afforded  on  account  of  th« 
expense^  the  introduction  of  the  Desk  Set- 
tee would  contribute  largely  to  their  sup- 
port, for  the  same  room  could  be  need  for 
school  purposes  during  the  day,  and  for 
lectures  in  the  evening,  without  the  trouble 
of  removing  desks  and  seats. 

The  side  fhtmes,  or  stanchions,  and  the 
pieces  to  which  the  seat  boards  are  at- 
tached, are  of  cast-iron.  The  seat  boards 
and  backs  of  those  now  used  in  our  city 
schools  are  of  cherry-wood,  but  they  can 
be  made  of  any  other  wood  that  may  be 
desirud.  The  Settees  are  made  of  differ- 
ent heights,  ranging  fVom  11  to  16  inches 
in  height  of  scat;  and  by  use  of  inter- 
mediate stanchions,  they  are  made  in  sec- 
tions of  4  to  5'/a  feet  each,  and  may  be  ex- 
tended to  any  length  required. 

The  merits  of  this  invention  seem  to  be 
readily  appreciated.    The  Desk  Settees  are 
being  rapidly  introduced  into  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  city.    Though  but 
recently  patented,  they  ore  already  used  in 
twenty-four  assembly-rooms  in  the  city; 
among  them  are  those  of  Grammar  Schools 
Nos.  1,  8,  15,  17,  40,  45,  49,  54,  55,  and 
Primary  Schools  Nos.  8,  lo,  and  86.    It  is 
also  in  use  in  the  Normal  School  at  Os- 
wego, N.  Y. ;  in  the  public  schools  at  Yon- 
kers,  N.  Y. ;  at  Hudson  City,  N.  J. ;  also 
in  the  Hall  and  School  at  Webster,  Mis- 
souri.   In  all  cases  they  give  perfect  satis- 
faction, because  of  their  real  convenience, 
economy,  and  durability.   See  outs  on  next 
page.    Specimens  of  this  furniture  may 
be  seen  at  the  publioaUon  rooma  of  the 
lioiTTHLT,  480  Broome-street,  N.  Y. 
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LIBERALLY  EDUCATED. 

WHO  T     One  whom  we  all  know  ;  the  minister  of  the  country 
parish  of ;  a  very  good  bat  insufferably  dull  man,  un- 

•diolaiiy,  ungenial ; ,  of  whom  it  was  evident,  while  he  was  in  college, 

that  lie  was  making  a  great  mistake  in  trying  to  fit  himself  for  any  one  of 
^  learned  professions  ;  and  so  it  has  since  proved.  He  was  kept  plod- 
ding at  his  books  because  he  was  poor  and  because  he  was  good ;  and 
now  he  takes  his  place  among  **  liberally  educated"  men.  That  debauchee, 
hnrrying  on  in  his  swift  career  of  dissipation,  strewing  Ms  way  with  curses, 

' ,  a  disgrace  to  himself  and  to  society.    Don't  you  and  I  remember 

hew  idle,  vicious,  and  profane  he  was  in  college  7  But  he  was  allowed 
to  stay  because  he  was  rich — and  rich  men's  sons,  you  know,  must  be  ex- 
pected  to  sow  their  wild  oats — and  now  he  is  one  of  our  "  liberally  educated'' 
men.  That  dapper  gentleman,  so  neatly  dressed,  just  going  round  the  cor- 
ner. ^  He  was  the  very  weakest  scholar  in  a  very  weak  class  ;  he  never 
passed  a  colju^gc  examination  with  any  credit  to  himself ;  for  if  h?  ever 
answered'#^'estion  correctly,  it  was  all  by  chance  or  through  the  pitying 
charity  of  some  fellow-student  who  sat  near  and  prompted  him  ;  but  now  his 
lying  diploma  tells  of  him  as  a  '*  liberally  educated"  man.  He  has  even 
had  the  boldness,  with  his  small  stock  of  knowledge,  to  announce  himself  a 
teacher  and  open  a  school ;  he  pleases  fond  parents  of  good  families  with 
bland  words  ;  they  are  so  glad  to  have  their  children  in  the  care  of  such  a 
gentleman  ;  they  haven't  yet  discovered  the  emptiness  of  his  pretensions  I 

These  illustrations  are  not  overdrawn.  There  is  not  a  college  in  the 
land  but  must  enumerate  many  such  cases  among  its  graduates — and  so 
many,  that  to  be  "liberally  educated"  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term, 
while  it  may  mean  a  great  deal,  has  come  to  mean  necessarily  but  very 
little.  What  should  it  mean  to  be  "  liberally  educated  ?"  Not,  indeed, 
to  have  finished  one's  education,  for  this  is  the  work  of  a  lifetime  ;  but,  at 
lea^t,  to  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  elements  of  knowledge  ;  to  have 
attended  carefully  to  the  study  of  language,  mathematics,  and  the  natural 
sciences  ;  to  have  gone,  at  least,  as  far  in  one's  investigations  into  other 
subjects  as  is  denoted  by  the  studies  of  a  college  course  ;  and  thus  to  be 
enabled  to  advance  with  the  firm  vigor  of  manhood  into  new  and  wider 
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fields  of  learning.  We  can  gladly  point  to  many  who  have  in  this  way 
faithfully  improved  all  the  opportunities  in  their  power  ;  and  they  exem- 
plify what  it  should  be  to  have  received  a  "  liberal  education."  But  from 
looking  at  the  maximum  let  us  turn  to  the  minimum,  and  ask,  What  is 
it  to  be  "  liberally  educated  ?"  that  is,  What  is  the  least  that  is  necessary  1 
To  have  in  some  way  got  through  the  studies  of  the  college  curriculum ;  per- 
haps knowing  so  little  at  the  close,  as  to  boast,  as  of  some  great  achieve- 
ment, of  being  able  to  decline  musa,  or  to  give  the  definition  of  a  simple 
equation  ;  thus  to  get  the  name  of  having  done  what  one  has  totally  failed 
of  doing,  and  to  flourish  the  lie  before  the  world  with  titles  of  degrees. 
How  many  college  graduates  are  there  who,  through  dissipation,  idleness, 
or  incapacity,  very  plainly  manifested  while  in  college,  are  thus  pretending 
to  be  what  they  are  not  I  You  may  say  that  every  one  knows  they  are 
pretenders  ;  but  this  is  not  always  true.  Do  they  not  go  among  strangers 
and  build  up  success  on  false  foundations  ?  Have  not  teachers,  physicians, 
lawyers  many  times  gone  to  the  West,  and  with  the  reputation  of  being 
graduates  of  our  higher  institutions  at  the  East,  imposed  upon  communi- 
ties, and  gained  a  prosperity  which  has  justly  provoked  sm*prise  and  indig- 
nation among  those  who  knew  them  here  ?  If  the  diploma  of  an  institu-. 
tion  of  learning  be  of  any  value,  it  surely  ought  to  be  a  criterion  for  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  educated  and  the  ignorant.  Whether  or  not  it 
is,  has  come  to  be  almost  a  superfluous  question. 

Though  it  is  commonly  regarded  as  far  easier  to  detect  faults  than  to 
suggest  wise  remedies,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  way  of  reform  in  this  im- 
portant matter  is  comparatively  plain.  And  let  our  words  be  as  plain  as 
the  method  we  would  propose.  This  is,  as  many  may  have  anticipated, 
that  our  colleges  in  general  set  up  a  higher  standard  of  mental  and  moral 
discipline  ;  that  they  exact  conformity  thereto,  and  give  no  alternative 
but  dismission.  Are  our  words,  "  a  higher  standard,''  too  indefinite  1 
Well,  then,  what  we  would  requure  would  be  a  more  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  studies  of  the  course,  not  of  text-books  only,  but  of  subjects  ; 
whoever  could  not  understand,  should  be  kindly  dismissed,  because  of  incapi- 
city  ;  whoever  would  not  understand,  should  be  unconditionally  thrown  out, 
for  laziness.  And  as  the  dead-weights  of  stupidity  and  idleness  are  nothmg 
compared  with  the  poison  of  immorality,  so,  too,  there  should  be  a  removsJ 
of  all,  high  or  low,  who  were  known  to  be  dissipated  or  profane. 

Some  may  say  that  all  this  is  too  severe  ;  but  to  such  we  reply  :  Where 
shall  we  draw  the  dividing  Ime  7  You  cannot  deny  that  there  are  many 
even  in  our  best  colleges  who  do  not  deserve  to  stay  there  a  day  ;  whose 
blunders  are  making  them  a  constant  laughingstock,  or  whose  dissolute- 
ness is  bringing  burning  shame  upon  themselves  and  all  connected  with 
them  ;  and  who  ought  to  be  removed,  if  these  ought  not  ?  You  may  , 
meet  persons  of  a  philanthropic  turn  of  mind,  who  will  argue  that  a  college 
ought  to  keep  and  graduate  all  its  very  poor  students — poor,  intellectually, 
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we  meBD— on  the  ground  that  in  this  democratic  age,  with  a  goyemment 
whose  wise  administration  depends  much  on  the  intelligence  of  the  people, 
everj  thing  should  be  done  to  distribute  as  much  knowledge  as  possible 
among  the  greatest  number.    This  touches  a  broad  question,  whose  merits 
we  cannot  here  examine  7  but,  owning  the  general  truth  of  what  we  have 
just  said,  certainly  if  the  honors  and  degrees  of  an  institution  of  learning 
are  to  be  conferred  upon  all  alike,  it  becomes  us  to  consider  whether  we 
are  not  educating  the  superior  minds  down  to  a  lower  level,  rather  than 
the  masses  up  to  a  higher.     Is  not  too  much  encouragement  thus  held  out 
to  those  of  little  intellect  to  think  that  colleges  and  universities  were  made 
expressly  for  them  ?  and  are  they  not  thus  inspired  too  much  with  a  con- 
ceit of  their  own  knowledge,  while  the  few  really  superior  minds  are  tram- 
meled and  held  back  ?     Let  the  masses  be  instructed  by  all  means,  as  far 
9A  their  capacities  will  allow  ;  but  let  there  be  richer  harvests  and  higher 
honors  ready  for  those  who  can  take  them.     Let  there  be  a  wide  differ- 
ence made  between  those  who  are  in  truth  thoroughly  and  liberally  edu- 
cated, and  those  who  have  gained  at  best  but  a  smattering  of  knowledge. 
And,  to  make  our  hints  practical,  we  would  say  that  if  there  cannot  be 
higher  institutions — really  higher,  and  not  nominally  nor  technically — for 
the  training  of  those  who  are  to  be  the  leading  minds  of  each  next  genera- 
tion, the  colleges  might  at  least  refuse  degrees  to  scores  of  their  poorer 
students,  who  at  the  same  time  might  give  proof  of  sufficient  abUity  to 
warrant  their  being  encouraged  to  study.     If  truly  educated  men  can 
think  that  there  is  no  reform  needed  in  this  matter,  we  will  retract  all  we 
have  said — will  call  colleges  schools,  and  schools  "  collegiate  institutes  ;" 
and  all  teachers  of  whatever  rank  or  grade,  to  the  very  lowest  Dominie 
Sampson,  we  will  join  with  the  crowd  in  dubbing  "  Professors."  Henceforth, 
though,  let  no  one  name  a  distinction  between  higher  education  and  lower, 
for  mediocrity  is  to  be  the  standard.     But  we  do  not  seriously  fear  any 
such  necessity  as  this  ;  for  we  are  confident  that  we  have  the  sjrmpathies 
of  a  very  large  number,  in  a  desire  for  greater  thoroughness  in  our  col- 
lies.   And  if  the  favor  with  which  some  would  look  upon  dull  students 
be  misplaced,  mucji  more  is  that  a  mistaken  charity  which  would  put  in 
the  weak  plea  for  those  who  are  immoral  and  dissipated,  that;  they  should 
be  allowed  to  remain,  because  they  may,  perhaps,  by  the  force  of  good 
influences  around  them,  be  brought  to  a  different  life,  and  become  as  earn- 
est for  the  good  and  the  true  as  they  have  been  for  their  opposites.    This 
is  dangerous  ground  ;  yet,  we  suppose,  it  must  be  the  ground  taken 
by  many  of  our  college  faculties  ;  for  otherwise,  why  do  they  suffer  those 
students  to  stay  who  are  notorious  among  their  fellows  for  dissipation,  and 
with  whose  moral  character  it  must  be  that  they  are  themselves  acquainted  f 
Certainly,  haggard  looks  at  the  morning  recitation  may  tell  of  midnight 
revels ;  the  glassy,  vacant  stare  of  those  inflamed  eyes  can  tell  no  lie  ;  but 
Jiiow  often,  and  in  what  college,  do  the  proper  authorities  think  it  their 
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duty  to  investigate  snch  cases  as  these ;  or,  where  there  is  iDYestigatioDy 
what  does  it  amount  to  more  than  mere  admonition  7  Some  violation  of 
good  order  or  direct  insalt  to  college  government  may  receive  dne  punish- 
ment ;  while  every-day  habits  of  dissipation  are  too  often  overlooked,  and 
moral  character  is  neglected  in  the  hope  that  some  day  it  may,  through 
right  influences,  be  made  better.  We  have  meant  to  be  truthful  in  what 
wc  have  been  saying.  But  sift  our  words  from  all  possible  exaggeration  ; 
and  then,  when  you  consider  how  much  of  truth  there  is  left,  can  you  won- 
der why  it  is  that  so  many  parents  cannot  consent  to  place  their  sons  in 
the  midst  of  such  temptation,  and  so  forego  for  them  the  important  advan- 
tages of  a  college  course  ? 

But  how  came  so  many  unworthy  students  in  so  many  of  our  colleges  ? 
Have  they  become  what  they  are  since  they  went  there  ?  By  no  means 
all  of  them.  If  you  could  know  the  truth,  it  would  be  that  too  many 
were  before  confirmed  in  habits  of  idleness  and  vice ;  and  certainly  that 
very  many  had  never  received  any  adequate  mental  preparation,  and  so 
ought  never  to  have  been  admitted.  We  must  go  further  back,  then,  to 
find  a  chief  source  of  the  evil — to  the  moral  training  of  homes,  and  the 
mental  and  moral  training  of  schools.  Well,  are  the  colleges  to  blame  for 
this  ?  Not  directly  ;  but  indirectly,  Just  as  far  as  they  foster  such  a  state 
of  things  by  granting  easy  entrance  to  those  of  whose  morals  they  are  sus- 
picious, and  whose  knowledge  of  the  subjects  required  is  so  superficial  as 
to  be  hardly  worthy  the  name  of  knowledge.  If  colleges  were  more  strict 
in  enforcing  their  requirements  for  admission,  the  schools  would  be  more 
strict ;  wherever  there  were  ability  on  the  part  of  teachers,  they  would  see 
to  it  that  those  whom  they  sent  to  college  did  not  bring  double  disgrace 
on  themselves  and  on  the  schools,  by  being  rejected  ;  and  as  for  the  great 
number  of  incompetent  instructors  who  are  at  present  pretending  to  fit 
boys  for  college,  their  services  would  be  no  longer  in  deman(^  and, thorough 
schools  would  spring  up  in  the  place  of  shams.  We  are  well  aware  that 
We  have  already  said  enough  that  is  distasteful  to  some  in  this  article, 
without  going  at  length  into  the  matter  of  the  ignorance  of  the  teachers  ; 
we  only  state  it  to  be  our  firm  belief  that  there  is  a  sad  incapacity  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  teachers  of  youth  in  academies  and  preparatory  schools. 
Some  know  enough,  but  have  not  the  happy  gift  of  communicating  know- 
ledge, so  that  to  the  learner  it  is  no  better  than  a  dry  and  juioeless  crust 
to  his  taste  :  others,  and  more  frequently,  have  not  themselves  the  know^ 
ledge  they  profess  ;  so,  of  course,  what  can  they  communicate  7  Their 
words,  however  many,  are  not  only  useless  but  positively  injurloos. 

We  think  it  plain,  then,  that  the  schools  and  the  colleges,  as  parts  of  a 
system  of  education,  react  upon  each  other  ;  that  if  the  colleges  are  to  be 
made  better,  the  schools  must  send  them  a  supply  of  more  thoroughly 
prepared  students  ;  and  that  if  we  look  to  the  schools  to  raise  their  stand- 
ard, it  most  be,  in  great  measure,  because  the  colleges  have  advanced  theirs. 
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aod  so  have  obliged  them  to  do  so.  We  know  that  in  this  we  are  stating 
nothiDg  new,  bat  something,  at  least,  apparently  forgotten.  How  does 
any  college  deserve  the  name  of  a  higher  institation  of  learning,  whose 
officers  are  so  careful  for  the  temporary  prosperity  of  numbers,  as  to  care 
more  for  the  extent  of  its  catalogue  than  for  the  thoroughness  of  its  dis- 
cipline ?  Still,  keeping  the  higher  motives  in  view,  let  any  college  be  as 
thorough  and  uncompromising  as  we  have  been  recommending,  and  though 
for  a  while  its  classes  might  be  small,  would  it  not  before  many  years  find 
that,  even  in  point  of  numbers,  it  was  achieving  the  surest  success  7 

These,  or  considerations  like  these,  which  we  have  been  presenting,  have 
very  likely  occurred  to  many  of  late,  in  view  of  our  highest  educational 
interests.  Of  course,  in  so  brief  a  paper  as  this  we^must  omit  many 
things  of  importance.  We  had  meant  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  detesta- 
ble practice  of  "  hazing,''  so  called,  and  the  disgraceful  fights  between 
upper  and  lower  classes  :  as  in  our  two  most  celebrated  colleges  these 
things  seem  to  be  permitted  as  necessary  concomitants  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. For  we  are  greatly  mistaken  if  the  Faculty  of  Harvard  have  yet 
taken  any  efficient  action  to  prevent  this  "  hazing,"  with  all  its  barbaric 
ties  ;  and  certainly  it  is  no  long  time  since  there  happened  at  Tale  a  most 
di^;raceM  fight  between  the  sophomore  and  freshman  classes.  Such  a 
state  of  things  in  our  college  life  is  a  shame  to  our  boasted  civilization. 
Nor  need  it  exist,  if  there  were  that  vigor  in  all  college  government  which 
there  ought  to  be.  We  had  meant,  too,  to  urge  the  need  of  a  course  of 
study  extending  at  least  through  five  or  six  years,  and  somewhat  more 
comprehensive  than  that  in  the  academical  department  of  the  most  of  our 
colleges.  As  it  is  now,  too  much  work  is  crowded  into  too  little  time  ; 
not,  indeed,  taking  as  a  standard  the  actual  degree  of  thoroughness  among 
most  college  students,  but  tha!  which  ought  to  exist.  But  this  and  many 
other  points  we  must  leave  undiscussed.  If  we  may  have  only  attracted 
attention  to  so  important  a  subject,  we  shall  be  content 


An  Error  op  the  Times. — Dr.  John  E.  Tyler,  of  the  McLean  Asylum 
for  the  Insane,  in  a  recent  report,  alludes  to  the  increasing  number  of 
persons  who  are  carried  to  the  asylum  owing  to  overworked  brains. 
He  urges  upon  all  the  necessity  of  taking  proper  recreation,  of  being 
regular  at  meals,  and  asserts  that  "  over-workers  deceive  themselves  by 
the  belief  that  they  can  bear  more  than  others,  or  that  they  can  bear  what 
they  are  doing  because  they  have  so  long  borne  it  without  breaking 
down."  The  overworked  class  which  have  come  under  the  doctor's  par- 
ticular notice  are  merchants,  professional  men,  and  overtasked  female  schol- 
ars and  teachers  in  our  public  schools.  A  few  dollars  less,  a  few  cases 
passed  over  to  beginners,  or  a  little  less  study,  would  have  kept  many 
who  are  now  inmates  of  asylums  happy  members  of  society. 
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THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  THE  COMPLEMENT  OF  THE 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  * 

THE  public  library  is  the  Dataral  complement  of  the  common-schoola 
The  importance  of  maintaining  these  is  universally  acknowledged  in 
the  Free  States,  and  we  believe  there  is  no  ground  of  complaint  against 
those  of  this  city — at  least  none  to  which  those  of  the  most  carefully  pro- 
vided cities  are  not  also  open.  That  intelligence  lies  at  the  foundation  oi 
free  institutions  is  universally  recognized,  and  the  free-schools  are  the  tes- 
timony the  people  bear  to  their  faith  in  the  doctrine.  The  best  minds  of 
the  community  are  busy  in  devising  how  these  nurseries  of  the  future  can 
be  made  to  answer  their  purpose  the  most  effectually  ;  and  constant  ad- 
vancement is  making  in  the  application  of  the  science  of  mind  to  the  art 
of  its  best  development.  And  this  should  be  so,  for  in  the  schools  is  con- 
tained the  commonwealth  in  the  very  act  of  growth,  and  the  inclining  ol 
the  tree  depends,  so  Pope  says,  on  the  bending  the  twig  receives  in  that 
tender  stage  of  existence.  But  when  the  common-schools  have  been 
brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  possible  to  human  institutions, 
we  hold  that  society  has  not  even  then  done  its  whole  duty  to  the  rising 
and  the  risen  generation.  The  State  should  not  forego  its  charge  of  its 
youth  when  the  doors  of  the  school-house  close  behind  the  grown-up  young 
man  and  woman.  The  school,  at  best,  can  only  teach  the  use  of  tool^ 
and  indicate  whereabouts  the  material  lies  which  is  to  be  worked  up  for 
the  nourishment,  the  development,  and  the  adornment  of  the  mind.  Many 
young  persons,  of  either  sex,  soon  lose  all  taste  for  the  studies  which  have 
occupied  theu:  pupilage,  if  they  do  not  entirely  forget  them.  The .  battle 
of  life  is  too  fierce  a  conflict  to  most  of  them  to  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  go  far  out  of  theu:  way,  or  t-o  expend  much  of  the  sinews  of  their  war- 
fare on  the  continuing  of  their  education.  If  they  can  make  the  trial,  they 
find  it  hard  to  get  the  books  and  apparatus  necessary  for  further  self-culti- 
vation. 

For  Gibbon  never  said  a  truer  thing,  than  that  every  man  who  makes . 
«ny  mark  in  the  world  has  had  two  educations — one  from  his  teacher,  and 
the  other,  and  the  more  important,  from  himself.  Now,  surely,  the  system 
of  public  education  on  which  we  so  justly  pride  ourselves,  is  not  complete 
until  the  public  provide  the  free  means  of  carrying  on  this  self-education 
after  that  of  the  school  is  finished.  Facilities  and  means  for  doing  this 
should  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  all,  even  of  the  poorest,  and  of 
these  the  most  of  all.  The  fountains  of  knowledge  should  be  opened  to 
all,  that  all  may  come  and  draw  the  waters  of  moral  and  intellectual  life 
freely  without  money  and  without  price.    All  comers  can  not  become 

*  The  Nation^  June  26th,  1866. 
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learned  men  and  women,  bat  they  may  all  become  well-informed  and 
refined  ones  ;  and  the  public  shoald  give  them  all  the  opportunity.  The 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  every  community  depend  on  the  virtue,  intelli- 
gence, and  good  manners  of  the  individuals  that  make  it  up.  Whatever 
promotes  these  three  conditions  adds  to  the  material  wealth  as  well  as  to 
the  harmless  pleasure  of  the  body  politic  ;  and  nothing  can  promote  them 
Bdore  effectually  than  the  providing  of  useful  and  entertaining  occupation 
for  the  leisure  of  the  busy  classes.  Merely  teachmg  the  young  cilizenB  to 
read,  though  a  great  boon  undoubtedly,  is  a  very  imperfect  one  unless 
they  can  have  access  to  books  worth  reading.  It  is  inviting  them  to  a 
Barmecide's  feast,  where  there  is  nothing  to  eat.  Or  it  is  like  the  privi- 
leges that  the  ladies  are  allowed  at  English  public  dinners — ^that  of  sitting 
hungrily  in  the  gallery  and  seeing  the  lords  of  creation  eating  of  the  fat 
and  drinking  of  the  sweets  below. 

And  the  expense  need  not  be  so  great  as  to  deter  the  humblest  com- 
munity from  thus  completing  its  apparatus  for  the  teaching  of  its  children^ 
A  library  containing  all  the  standard  English  anthors,  with  duplicates  and 
triplicates  of  those  most  in  demand,  could  be  had  for  an  investment  of  not 
more  than  two  or  three  thousand  dollars,  and  a  very  moderate  annual 
appropriation  would  suffice  to  furnish  it  with  all  the  new  books  worth 
adding  to  it  Of  course,  large  towns  and  great  cities  would  not  be  com- 
tent  with  this  modicum  of  mental  food,  but  would  provide  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  student  as  well  as  for  those  of  the  common  reader.  We  are 
confident  that  no  better  investment  could  be  made  for  the  best  interests  of 
society,  material  as  well  as  moral  and  intellectual,  than  such  an  appropria- 
tion of  public  money.  The  returns  would  soon  begin  to  be  perceived  in 
the  improvement  of  the  general  intelligence  and  morality.  No  better  or 
more  effectual  antidote  could  be  provided  for  the  bane  of  bar-rooms,  bil- 
liard saloons,  and  gambling-houses,  than  the  cultivation  of  a  literary  taste 
and  the  love  for  books  which  a  free  access  to  an  ample  library  would  fur- 
nish. To  the  allurements  of  pleasure  and  the  attractions  of  vice  the  best 
connter-charm  is  that  supplied  by  the  magic  of  reading.  The  devil,  we  all 
know,  Ls  always  readiest  with  his  temptations  in  our  idle  hours,  and  the 
most  potent  exorcism  against  him,  to  drown  his  whispers,  ii  to  be  found  in 
the  tones  of  the  enchanters  who  transport  us  away  from  the  ignorant 
present  to  the  past  world  or  to  the  fan*  fields  of  the  imagination.  Bell, 
book,  and  candle  used  to  be  the  appointed  means  for  putting  him  to  an 
ignominious  flight ;  and  the  two  last  will  be  found  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
even  now,  if  they  be  used  aright. 


Many  run  around  after  felicity,  like  an  absent-minded  man  hunting  for 
Ills  hat  while  it  is  on  his  head. 
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ISOMETRIC  DRAWINa. 

LESSON  II. 

Use  of  the  Triangular  Rulers. 
E  will  next  consider  the  method  of  using  the  triangnlar  nilers. 


w 


The  method  by  which  parallel  lines  are  drawn  bj  the  use  of  a 
straight  ruler  and  one  triangle  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  line  AK  in  that 
figure  is  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  first,  and  the  lines  above  it  were 
drawn  in  succession,  by  the  method  referred  to,  which  is  as  follows,  viz. : 
The  triangular  ruler  is  placed  with  its  longest  side  applied  to  the  line  AK, 
and  held  in  place  firmly ;  then  the  long  ruler  is  made  to  bear  carefuUy 
against  the  short  side  of  the  triangle.  Now  holding  the  long  ruler  with 
the  left  hand,  the  triangle  may  be  made  to  slide  along  the  paper  with  the 
right  hand,  keeping  it  against  the  long  ruler.  All  lines  drawn  by  the  long- 
est side  will  be  parallel  to  AE.  At  the  moment  of  drawing  a  line,  the 
left  hand  must  hold  both  triangle  and  ruler  firmly  in  place. 

Now,  if  you  are  provided  with  triangular  rulers  of  the  right  form,  we 
are  prepared  to  draw  the  cube  by  the  method  to  be  employed  in  the  sub- 
sequent lessons. 

First,  draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  at  that  place 
upon  your  paper  where  you  propose  to  have  the  lowest  point  of  your  pic- 
ture. Then  by  aid  of  your  triangle  draw  a  perpendicular  to  this  line,  at 
the  proper  place  to  represent  the  nearest  comer  of  the  cube  :  this  is  the 
line  AL  in  Fig.  5  or  Fig.  1 3.  Draw  this  perpendicular  the  proper  length  : 
one  inch  is  a  convenient  length  for  a  drawing  upon  paper. 

Now  place  your  larger  triangle  as  in  Fig.  6,  with  its  longest  side  applied 
to  the  horizontal  line.  Hold  it  with  the  left  hand  and  bring  the  smaller 
triangle  firmly  against  the  shortest  side,  as  in  Fig.  7. 

Hold  the  smaller  triangle  steadily  in  place  with  the  right  hand  and 
slide  the  larger  triangle  down,  keeping  it  against  the  smaller  one,  till  the 
longest  side  of  the  larger  triangle  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the 
horizontal  line  ;  this  position  is  represented  in  Fig.  7. 

The  larger  ruler  is  to  be  held  in  this  position  with  the  fingers  of  your 
left  hand,  while  the  remaining  lines  are  being  drawn.  It  will  probably 
slip  frequently  until  you  get  used  to  holding  it  while  yon  are  drawing ; 
if  it  slips  in  the  least,  yon  must  replace  it  by  this  same  method,  starting 
from  the  line  as  in  Fig.  6. 

We  will  now  dcaw  the  line  marked  AK  in  the  finished  drawing.  Place 
the  small  ruler  above  the  larger,  as  in  Fig.  8,  sliding  it  along  carefully  till 
the  edge  just  comes  to  the  bottom  of  the  perpendicular,  or  rather  till  there 
is  just  room  for  your  pencil  to  draw  by  the  edge  of  the  ruler  exactly  to 
the  end  of  the  peri)endicular.  At  the  moment  of  us***!^  the  pencil  your  left 
hand  must  hold  both  rulers  in  place. 
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Now  turn  the  smaller  triangle  OTcr,  and  draw,  in  like  manner,  the  line 
which  inclines  to  the  left ;  the  position  of  the  ruler  is  shown  in  Fig.  9  ; 
the  line  to  be  drawn  is  the  line  A£  in  Fig.  5. 

The  two  lines  AE  and  AK  are  to  be  of  the  same  length  as  the  perpen- 
dicular ;  you  may  generally  draw  such  lines  a  little  too  long  ;  then  make 
the  proper  measurement,  and  mark  the  point  where  it  falls  by  a  dot.  By 
following  this  method  there  will  be  ends  of  lines  projecting  beyond  the 
proper  limits  ;  these  ends  are  to  be  erased  after  the  drawing  is  completed. 
Now  draw  the  perpendicular  KI  with  the  ruler  in  the  position  given  in 
Fig.  10. 

Draw  EF  by  the  ruler  in  the  position  given  in  Fig.  11. 

Draw  from  L  to  I  and  from  L  to  F  by  following  the  plan  represented 
in  Fig.  8  and  Fig.  9,  except  the  ruler  must  be  slid  along  till  the  longer 
side  coincide^  with  the  top  of  the  perpendicular  instead  of  the  bottom  of 
it.    The  drawing  now  should  be  like  Fig.  12. 

The  two  remaining  lines  FH  and  HI  are  to  be  drawn  by  the  method 
jnst  given  and  with  the  rulers  in  the  positions  of  Fig.  8  and  Fig.  9,  only 
carrying  the  ruler  far  enough  to  the  left  or  right  to  permit  the  longest 
side  to  pass  through  the  starting  point  of  your'new  line. 

If  you  will  repeat  the  exerci^  of  drawing  the  cube  now,  you  will  find 
it  profitable  to  draw  the  lines  in  a  slightly  different  order. 

For  instance  :  draw  first  AL,  and  make  it  the  right  length  ;  then 
draw  AK,  then  LI  ;  next  draw  AE  and  LF ;  measure  the  distances  on 
AE  and  AK  ;  then  draw  EF  and  KI ;  and,  finally,  FH  and  IH. 

To  draw  the  cube  upon  the  blackboard,  you  may,  if  you  prefer,  dispense 
with  tjie  use  of  the  wood  triangles  and  use  a  paper  one.  The  rule  for 
making  a  paper  triangle  is  given  in  the  first  lesson.  To  use  it  in  black- 
board drawing,  proceed  as  follows  :  Draw  the  horizontal  as  before  ; 
next  the  vertical  line  AL,  by  holding  your  paper  triangle  with  iU 
shortest  side  on  the  horizontal  line,  and  the  right  angle  at  the  point  you 
have  selected  for  the  point  A  ;  the  direction  of  the  upright  side  gives 
you  the  position  of  the  line  AL  :  six  inches  is  a  good  length  for  this 
line. 

Now,  to  get  the  direction  of  the  lines  AK  and  AE,  you  must  use  the 
sharp  angle  of  the  triangle  for  a  measure,  holding  it  in  the  position 
represented  in  Fig.  8  and  Fig.  9  ;  only  the  lower  side  of  the  triangle  will 
be  exactly  on  the  horizontal  line  ;  measure  both  lines. 

EF  and  KI  may  be  draMm  in  the  same  manner  as  AL  ;  make  these 
lines  also  the  proper  length.  Now  join  LF  and  LI ;  then  hold  your  tri- 
angle with  its  longest  side  on  FL,  so  that  the  60*  angle  shall  be  at  the 
point  F,  and  the  triangle  on  the  upper  side  of  the  line  ;  then  the  short  side 
of  the  triangle  will  lie  in  the  direction  FH.  In  a  similar  manner  you  may 
findlH. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  SANTA  CRUX,  CALIFORNIA. 

CALIFORNIA  is  a  land  of  extremes.  Here  natural  objects  of  every 
kind  take  on  their  most  extraordinary  types.  As,  for  an  example, 
trees.  In  general,  this  may  be  said  to  be  a  treeless  country.  Over  a  vast 
region  here,  there  grow  only  scattered  and  remote  trees — say  not  more 
than  one  to  an  acre,  or  much  fewer.  The  most  common  species  of  tree  is 
the  ''live-oak,"  as  it  is  called  (quercua  agrifolia).  It  is  found  scattered 
here  and  there,  or  rarely  collected  in  groves,  in  every  part  of  the  State 
which  I  have  yet  visited.  Sometimes  it  is  a  low,  straggling  shrub,  as  on 
the  hills  back  of  San  Francisco.  Again,  it  is  a  majestic  tree,  wide- 
spreading  and  lofty,  as  in  Oakland  ;  and,  at  times,  as  in  the  forests 
about  Santa  Crux,  it  is  tall  and  straight,  with  only  summit  branches. 
But  everywhere  its  bark,  foliage,  and  fruit  are  unmistakable — the  pic- 
turesque, the  shady,  the  useful.  But  vast  regions  are  destitute  of  this  or 
any  other  tree ;  not  only  the  plains,  but  the  hills  and  the  mountains 
around  the  plains.  This  is  one  extreme.  And  when  yon  do  find  a  forest, 
it  is  a  forest  indeed  1  Not  only  am  I  astonished  at  the  lofty  grandeur  of 
the  forest  trees,  but  at  their  density.  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  "  big  tree^' 
of  Calav^as  County,  but  I  have  seen  the  forests  around  Santa  Crux. 
Where  these  yet  remain  intact,  I  have  seen  acres,  each  sustaining,  I  sup- 
pose, not  less  than  five  hundred  trees,  averaging  nine  feet  in  diameter  and 
one  hundred  feet  in  height,  while  some  specimens  are  twenty  feet  in  diame- 
ter and  two  hundred  feet  high  I  Such  are  the  famous  "  redwoods^  of  Calir 
fomia.  They  make  excellent  lumber,  and  are  durable  to  a  period  yet  un- 
known, as  none  of  the  present  inhabitants  have  witnessed  their  decay  in  any 
situation.  These  redwood  forests  cover  but  a  few  of  the  mountain  ranges 
here,  although  further  north  such  forests  are  said  to  be  vast  in  extent* 
Now  what  is  the  compensation  for  the  nakedness  of  the  plains  and  hills 
generally  ?  Look  on  them  and  behold  I  A  luxuriance  of  verdure,  a  gor- 
geousness  and  beauty  of  bloom  such  as  no  words  can  describe,  much  less 
exaggerate.  For  instance,  the  Salinas  Plain,  forty  miles  by  twenty,  ex- 
tending eastward  from  Monterey.  At  a  distance  it  looks  painted  and 
variegated  as  no  parlor  carpet  can  imitate.  Here  a  patch  of  richest,  glow- 
ing orange-color  (eschaUzia),  there  of  watery  blue  {nemophila),  there  a 
dash  of  sulphur  yellow  (an  orthocarpus),  there  of  purple  or  pink  (another), 
yonder  of  ultramarine  blue  (larkspurs),  and  another  of  checkered  white 
and  blue  (lupines).  But,  more  generally,  these  hues  are  blended,  some  imr 
palpably  dif^sed,  others  dashed  in  clear  and  definite  lines  and  dots.  But 
I  labor  in  vain.    No  sense  but  sight  can  convey  the  conception. 

Arrived  in  the  presence  of  these  flowers,  the  admiration  inspired  by  the 
distant  view  becomes  astonishment  and  delight.  You  are  greeted  by  a 
variety  of  exquisite,  upturned  faces  never  before  seen,  unless  in  Eastern  gar- 
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dens.  The  pink-like  calendrinia,  the  pare  white  forget-me-nots,  the  fan- 
tastic castilejas  and  orthocarps,  the  strange  and  corioas  clovers,  the  pretty 
trepocarps  and  thjsanocarps,  each  gem  of  floral  beauty  produced  by  ma- 
lions  on  millions.  This  it  is  that  justifies  Fremont's  poetic  figure — ''  Cal^ 
fomia,  the  rosy-footed." 

It  becomes  me  to  add,  lest  a  false  impression  result  from  the  abore 
remarks,  that  on  all  these  flowery  plains  and  mountains  the  plant  which 
outnumbers  all  the  rest  combined,  forming  the  substantial  verdure  of 
nature's  carpet,  for  the  brilliant  flowers  have  but  little  foliage — ^that  plant 
which  feeds  the  animal  creation  by  thousands  and  millions  with  the  richest 
food,  is  the  erodium  cicutarium,  not  a  grass,  but  a  geranium.  This  plant 
is  sweet  to  the  taste,  exceedingly  hardy,  and  produces  immense  quantities 
of  seeds. 

The  general  scenery  of  this  State  should  here  receive  a  passing  notice. 
I  mention  the  plain  of  San  Bernardino  as  an  example  characteristic  of  the 
State.  This  plain  is  far  inland,  some  eighty  miles  in  length  and  twenty  in 
^dth.  It  is  almost  treeless,  but  in  some  parts  overgrown  with  chaperd 
(i.  e,f  bushes),  and  naturally  is  one  entire  flower-garden.  Very  few 
streams  of  water  cross  this  vast  plain  ;  they  sink  into  the  ground.  But 
the  surroundings  !  Along  its  northern  limits  runs  a  mountain  ridge, 
almost  continuous,  its  whole  length,  consisting  of  naked  sand-rock,  precipi- 
tous everywhere,  towering  above  the  clouds,  and  finally  culminating  in  the 
grand  mountain  of  San  Bernardino,  nearly  nine  thousand  feet  above  the 
ocean  level,  and  capped  with  snow  most  of  the  year.  Along  the  base  of  this 
range,  within  a  mile  or  two  of  it,  yet  on  a  smooth,  open  plain,  we  travel  by 
stage  near  eighty  miles.  What  a  route  for  a  railroad  I  Then,  looking 
southward,  the  plain  terminates  in  mountain  scenery  of  great  variety, 
some  peaks  arising  solitary,  others  in  pairs,  threes,  groups  of  giants,  but 
all  bald  and  treeless,  except  in  the  deep  canons  by  which  they  are  cut  and 
cleft  in  the  wildest  manner.  As  to  this  plain,  it  is  fertile  ;  and  although 
no  rain  falls  after  April  until  November,  it  is  as  productive  as  perhaps 
no  lands  are  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  or  anywhere  outside  California. 
Innumerable  streams  from  the  mountains  saturate  the  soil,  sinking  into  it, 
not  runding  over  it,  so  that  water  is  everywhere  found  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  surface.  All  products,  both  temperate  and  tropical,  may  grow 
there. 

But  I  must  say  a  few  words  about  Santa  Crux.  Here  is  a  very  rare 
combination  of  the  grand,  the  beautiful,  and  the  picturesque.  Look 
southward  ;  there  lies  the  Pacific,  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  and  yonder, 
opposite,  fifty  miles  distant,  lies  the  city  or  town  of  Monterey  ;  westward, 
the  boundless  ocean  ;  northward,  the  hills  and  mountains,  near  and  remote, 
are  clothed,  as  in  New  England,  with  forests — and  the  lofty  redwood  is 
chief  in  those  forests.  (The  appearance  of  that  tree  is  mid-way  between 
Ihat  of  pine  and  hemlock.)    From  the  forests  flow  many  perennial, 
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babbling,  clear-water  streams,  aoiting  to  form  the  dashing,  cool,  and  pore 
river,  the  San  Lorenzo.  And  those  forests  are  full  of  New  England 
flowers,  or,  at  least,  of  flowers  ver^  nearly  related  to  them,  such  as  the 
columbine  (aquilegia),  the  Solomon^s  seal  (sniUacina),  the  wood-sorrel 
(oxcUis),  white  and  yellow  violets  ( V,  Canadensis  and  V,  puluscens) ; 
the  pretty  trien talis,  also,  with  its  starry  flowers.  There  I  seemed  once 
more  at  home.  As  to  the  town  itself,  it  is  built  on  three  terraces  or 
tables,  the  first  fronting  the  river,  the  second  fronting  the  ocean,  and  say 
one  hundred  feet  higher,  and  the  third  fronting  both,  and  raised  another 
hundred  feet.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  kerosene  distillery  (they  distil  it  out 
of  sand  !)  a  gold  mine  (shaft  eight  hundred  feet),  vast  quicklime  works, 
a  powder-mill,  a  paper-mill,  flour-mUls,  etc.,  also  a  Jesuit  Cathedral  mill 
of  the  middle  ages,  which  grinds  exceedingly  fine.  Here  are  four  Protes- 
tant churches — ay,  and  also  free,  public,  graded  schools,  conducted  on  the 
plans  and  principles  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  MANIPULATION. 

THE  recent  action  of  Congress,  in  setting  apart  such  a  large  share  of 
the  public  lands  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  the  study  of  applied 
science,  can  scarcely  fail  to  give  such  an  impetus  to  this  kind  of  education 
as  must  cause  any  teacher  who  remains  deficient  in  this  department  to  fall 
behind. 

On  the  importance  of  practical  familiarity  with  phUosophical  apparatus, 
and  the  best  method  of  using  it,  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  enlarge. 
Faraday,  the  highest  authority  of  the  age,  thus  speaks  of  it :  "  By  ready 
and  accurate  manipulation,  an  advantage  is  gained  independent  of  that 
belonging  to  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  science  ;  and  this  is  so 
considerable,  that  of  two  persons  having  otherwise  equal  talents  and  infor- 
mation, the  one  who  manipulates  best  will  very  soon  be  in  advance  of  the 
other ;  for  the  one  may  obtain  satisfactory  conclusions  from  his  experi- 
mental inquiries,  while  the  other  is  left  in  doubt  or  led  astray  by  his  im- 
perfect or  incorrect  results.  ' 

''  This  advantage  may  be  illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  tinder  syringe,  a 
small  instrument  consisting  of  a  cylinder  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  tkrce  or  four  inches  in  length,  closed  at  one  end  and  fitted  with  a 
piston,  to  the  extremity  of  which  a  piece  of  amadou  is  fastened.  By 
forcing  the  piston  down,  and  compressmg  the  air  suddenly ^  so  much  heat 
is  evolved  as  to  fire  the  tinder.  Some  persons  cannot  perform  this  sunple 
experiment,  whatever  may  be  the  strength  or  alertness  which  they  endeavor 
to  bring  into  action  ;  while  others,  with  a  very  slight  force  and  the  mere 
approach  of  their  hands  towards  each  other  in  the  air,  will  in  every 
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instance  obtain  the  effect  desired,  and  produce  the  require  ignition.  Were 
this  a  new  experiment  to  the  persons  making  it — the  object  being  to  prove 
whether  air,  when  highly  compressed,  gives  out  much  heat  or  not — the 
first  person  would  either  come  to  a  wrong  conclusion,  or,  if  he  doubted 
the  success  of  his  experiment,  would  atrive  at  none  at  all ;  whilst  the  second 
would  be  enabled  to  form  a  correct  and  affirmative  decision,  and  thus  woold 
have  added  an  important  fact  to  his  previous  knowledge." 

But  it  is  not  in  experiments  of  research  alone  that  the  importance  of 
dexterity  is  manifest.  However  firm  may  be  the  faith  of  the  student  in 
his  text-book  and  in  his  teacher,  experimental  failures  have  a  decided  in- 
fluence in  lowering  his  faith  in  the  first,  and  making  the  second  a  subject 
of  ridicule.  In  vain  does  the  teacher  explain  or  excuse  the  unfortunate 
foilure.  His  pupils  have  been  taught  to  rely  implicitly  on  the  uniformity 
of  nature's  obedience  to  law,  and  to  their  minds  the  evidence  is  very  clear, 
that  either  this  faith  is  groundless,  or  the  teacher  does  not  understand  his 
business. 

How  different  when  an  experienced  manipulator  attempts  to  illustrate 
a  proposition  I  It  may  have  taken  hours  to  make  the  arrangements,  and 
the  operations  may  be  difficult  and  complex,  but  the  whole  thing  is  done  at 
the  right  time,  without  apparent  effort,  and  with  no  slopping  or  confusion ; 
the  illustration  seems  to  present  itself,  instead  of  being  presented  ;  the 
pnpils  are  pleased  with  a  beautiful  experiment,  while  the  teacher  is 
gratified  witl;  that  most  pleasurable  of  emotions — a  consciousness  of 
success. 

Still  in  manipulation  is,  however,  not  the  only  requisite  of  a  successful 
demonstrator.  It  is  also  necessary  that  his  various  experiments  be  suita- 
bly arranged,  so  that  the  pupil  may  be  led  step  by  step  to  a  clear  view,  not 
only  of  the  facts,  but  of  the  principles  involved.  Thus  suppose  it  to  be 
required  to  illustrate  that  most  important  of  all  pneumatic  instruments, 
the  barometer.  The  teacher  might  exhibit  a  barometer,  show  his  pupils 
the  Torricelli  experiment,  and  close  with  a  few  confirmatory  and  illustra- 
tive  experiments  with  the  air-pump.  And  such,  indeed,  is  actually  the 
arrangement  laid  down  in  many  of  our  text-books.  How  much  better 
would  it  be  if,  instead  of  this  crudely  digested  plan,  the  following  system 
were  adopted  I  First  of  all,  impress  upon  the  student  the  following  facts, 
giving  suitable  experiments  to  illustrate  them  :  1.  Air  has  weight ; 
2.  Like  all  other  fluids,  it  presses  in  all  directions — up  as  well  as 
down  ;  3.  Cylindrical  columns  of  the  same  diameter  and  weight,  of 
different  fluids,  are  of  different  lengths.  After  the  student  has  clearly 
apprehended  these  points,  show  him  two  barometers,  filled,  one  with  me^ 
cury  and  the  other  with  colored  water.  Call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
while  the  mercury  does  not  reach  quite  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  the  water 
fills  it  completely.  Finally,  remove  the  pressure  of  the  air  from  the  su^ 
face  of  the  mercury  and  water,  or  allow  the  ah:  to  press  on  the  top  of 
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them,  and  a  clear  idea  of  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  baronaeter  will 
have  been  conveyed. 

Even  in  such  a  simple  experiment  as  that  designed  to  prove  the  weight 
of  the  air,  there  is  a  choice  of  modes  of  operating,  these  modes  being  very 
different  as  to  conclasiveness  and  elegance.  Compare,  for  example,  these 
two  methods  of  illustrating  the  weight  of  the  air  : 

Fird.  Weigh  a  flask  ;  remove  it  from  the  balance,  screw  it  on  the  air* 
pump  ;  exhaust  and  weigh  it  again.  The  difference  is,  of  course,  the 
weight  of  air  extracted  from  the  flask. 

Secondly.  Exhaust  a  flask  and  equipoise  it,  having  the  weight-pan 
alightly  the  heaviest.  Now  open  the  stop-cock,  and,  as  the  air  is  heard 
to  rush  in  with  a  whistling  noise,  call  attention  to  the  increase  in  weight. 

Any  teacher  who  will  try  these  two  methods  before  a  class  will  find 
how  differently  the  two  systems  will  strike  them.  In  the  first  case,  a  long 
interval,  and  the  several  operations  of  screwing,  unscrewing,  exhausting, 
attaching,  etc.,  so  break  up  the  continuity  of  the  illustration  that  it  loses 
its  effect,  and  the  pupils  have  little  more  evidence  than  .the  word  of  the 
teacher.  In  the  second  case,  the  whole  process  is  so  clear,  continuous,  and 
striking,  that  it  affects  the  mind  like  all  well-presented  facts.  It  is 
obvious  that  both  methods  might  be  combined  with  good  effect  in  the 
same  illustration.  On  looking  over  half  a  dozen  of  our  popular  text-books, 
I  find  that  the  first  plan  is  the  only  one  suggested.  Dr.  Draper,  in  his  text- 
book of  Natural  Philosophy ^  minutely  directs  us  to  follow  the  second  plan. 
Such  an  experienced  teacher  and  skilful  manipulator  would,  undoubtedly, 
adopt  the  best  possible  method.  Theoretically,  there  is  no  difference  in 
these  two  methods,  so  far  as  absolute  proof  is  concerned.  The  patient 
investigator,  carefully  following  out  his  experiments  with  a  view  to  demon- 
stration, would  be  satisfied  with  either.  But  the  effect  upon  a  class  would 
be  very  different,  and  it  is  just  these  slight  alterations  which  make  all  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  to  dwell  so  minutely  upon  each 
instrument  would  require  more  time  than  can  well  be  devoted  to  any  one 
branch  of  study.  It  is,  however,  wcfirthy  the  consideration  of  the  teacher 
whether  the  student  who  has  mastered  the  laws  and  facts  relating  to  the 
barometer,  the  galvanic  battery,  the  magnet,  the  steam-boiler,  etc.,  has  not 
acquired  clearer  and  more  practically  valuable  ideas  than  he  who  has 
studied  generally  all  the  different  divisions  of  physics. 


A  YOUNGSTER,  pcrusiug  a  chapter  in  Genesis,  turned  to  his  mother  and 
inquired  if  people  in  those  days  used  to  do  sums  on  the  ground.  He  had 
been  reading  the  passage :  "  And  the  sons  of  men  multiplied  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth." 
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THE  FUGITIVE.— A  Dialogue. 

Charlks,  King  of  England, 
Barnkl,  a  peasant. 
Cathxbini,  Aw  tffife, 

BoLDIKBfl. 

SoKKB  I. — A  Solitary  Spot,    Toa^Fvening, 

Charles  {in  disguise,)  In  ttiia  quiet  spot,  I  wonld  that  I  might  forget 
the  turmoil  of  faction  and  strife  that  surrounds  me,  and  find  rest.  Hunted 
like  a  wild  beast,  the  King  of  England  well  maj  envy  the  meanest  peasant. 
Ah,  here  are  signs  of  life  ;  yonder  is  a  woodman's  hut,  where,  mayhap,  I 
may  find  somewhat  to  appease  my  hunger.  The  craving  stomach  most  be 
satisfied,  though  the  head  fall  for  it. 

Sonns  11.—^  SmaU  Boom,    Babnxl  nUing,    CATBSRnn  dtaring  ih€  table, 

Barnel,  I  tell  thee,  good  wife,  we  must  not  give  to  all  these  strangers 
that  come  our  way. 

Catherine,  Faith,  man,  an'  I'll  do  as  I  please.  WhUe  I  am  mistress 
here,  none  shall  go  hungry  from  the  door/ 

Barnel,  But  we  must  be  prudent.  In  these  evil  days  one  knows  not 
whom  he  serves.     Should  followers  of  the  king — 

Caih.  {interrupting,)  Always  afraid  for  thy  precious  pate.  I  tell  thee, 
man,  the  king — though  they  do  say  the  battle  went  sore  against  him — is 
still  our  king  ;  and  I  would  serve  him,  and  all  that  were  with  him.  Hark ! 
some  one  is  at  the  door.  [Barker  opens  the  door,'] 

Charles,  Good-even,  good  man.  Canst  show  hospitality  to  a  poor 
wayfarer,  and  gi\e  him  food? 

Barnel  {eyeing  him  suspiciously.)  And  who  art  thou  ? 

Cath.  {pushing  Barnel  aside,)  What  does  the  man  want? 

Charles.  Food,  good  woman. 

Cath,  In  the  name  of  the  king,  l^ien,  come  in.  Catherine  Arnold  will 
toi  refuse  such  cheer  as  her  poor  hut  affords.    Would  it  were  better  1 

Barnel,  Kay,  good  wife,  an'  we  give  to  every  one  that  comes,  we  shall 
have  nothing  for  ourselves. 

CaJth.  Peace,  man  I  We  have  food,  and  to  spare  {laying  the  table). 
Hark  ye,  stranger,  why  should  a  strong  man  be  begging  bread  when  the 
king  has  work  to  be  done  ?    Good  faith  I  were  I  a  man,  I  should  not  long 

be  idle. 

Charles,  And  what  wouldst  thou  do,  good  woman  ? 

Cath,  Do  ?  What  every  Englishman  should  do — fight  for  our  king 
and  his  cause,  untU  that  canting  knave,  that  brewer's  lout,  Cromwell,  be 
brought  to  the  block. 
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Charles.  Would  that  thoa  wert  a  thousand  men  I 

Cath.  Art,  then,  his  friend  ? 

Charles.  I  am. 

Bamel.  Thou  shouldst  have  said  that  sooner.  I  would  not  then  haye 
feared  to  welqome  thee. 

Cath,  The  surly  dog  !    He  is  repenting  of  his  ill-manherSy  I  trow. 

Charles,  Speak  not  harshly,  good  dame.  I  have  reason  to  be  grateful 
to  you  both. 

Cath,  Not  so,  good  sire.  But  draw  nigh  and  eat.  [Ghables  oheye, 
tohUe  they  watch  him  curiously.    Sound  of  approaching  horsemen,'} 

Barnel  {springing  up,)  Away  I  'Twere  death  to  us  were  you  fonnd 
here  by  CromwelPs  troopers.     Haste  I  or  we  are  undone. 

Charles.  God  forbid  that  your  hospitality  should  bring  you  harm  1 
I  will  go. 

Cath.  {angrily  to  her  husband.)  Cease,  fool !  or  your  cowardice  will 
betray  us.  IHurries  Charles  to  a  comer  and  conceals  him  with  bags 
of  meal.  A  loud  noise  at  the  door.  Babnel  sinks  upon  a  settle,  Cath- 
erine opens  the  door.    Armed  m£n  unthout,^ 

Leader  {entering,)  Good  woman,  has  a  stranger  passed  this  way  to- 
night? 

Cath.  No,  my  lord.    I  have  seen  none  pass. 

Leader.  Surely  he  must  have  come  this  way.  {To  his  men.)  Enter, 
We  will  search. 

Calh.  {indignantly.)  For  what  ? 

Leader.  For  that  son  of  Belial,  Charles,  whom  Cromwell — 

Cath,  {aghast.)  Our  king !    In  this  poor  hut  1 

Leader.  Ha  I  Call'st  him  king  ?  Jade,  thou  liest  1  Thou  hast  seen 
him.    {Seizing  Barnel.)  Who  is  this  1 

Cath,  Tis  my  husband,  good  sire  ;  he  is  ill. 

Leader  {shcJdng  Barnel.)  Hark  ye,  man.  Bestir  thyself.  Elnowest 
thou  aught  of  Charles  ? 

Barnel  {trembling  with  fear.)  11    N-o.    No.    I — 

Cath.  My  lord,  do  not  disturb  him  ;  he  scarce  knows  what  he  says. 

Leader.  Man,  tell  me,  has  there  been  a  stranger  this  way  to-night  ? 

Bamel,  No-o,  my — ^lord.    I — I — oh,  but  I'm  very  sick,  my  lord. 

Cath.  {angrily.)  Wouldst  worry  a  sick  man  7  I  tell  thee  he  knows 
nothing  when  the  fever  is  upon  him. 

Leader  {approaching  the  bags.)  What  have  we  here  ?  Com  ?  Lay 
hold,  men ;  our  horses  have  need  of  this. 

Cath.  {beseechingly.)  Surely,  my  lord,  an'  our  need  is  greater.  Do  not 
take  from  us  our  only  store. 

Bai-nel  {tottering  forward.)  Nay,  nay,  good  sire,  you  must  not  take  that. 

Leader  {seating  himself  upon  thepUe.)  Verily,  thou  death's  prize,  thou 
hast  great  concern  for  what  thou  wilt  never  live  to  eat.    Stand  back^  or 
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we  may  hasten  thy  burial.  [Barnel  cowers  hack  trembling  and  groan- 
ing.']    What  wis  the  man  ? 

Oath.  'Tis  the  fever,  my  lord — ^the  fever.  I  pray  yon  disturb  him  no 
further.    Yon  but  waste  time  here. 

Leader,  True.  He  is  not  here.  We  have  missed  the  trafl  in  this  vile 
wood,  and  must  find  it  ere  the  night  falls.    Mount !     [They  ride  auxiy.'] 

Cath,  {angrily  to  her  husband,)  Fool  1  thy  craven  tongoe  had  well- 
nigh  undone  us,  and  betrayed  our  king.  Thy  trembling  knees  and  ashen 
face  were  better  than  thy  brains.    [Bemoves  the  bags.']    Your  majesty — 

Charles  {arising.)  Hope  has  sprung  up  within  me.  I  may  yet  escape. 
My  good  dame,  I  thank  thee  for  my  deliverance.  When  the  king  is  on 
his  throne  again,  thou  shalt  not  be  forgotten. 


HENRY  HUDSON.* 

ALTHOUGH  the  fame  of  Henry  Hudson  is  co-extensive  with  the  dvil- 
ized  world,  there  are  few  men  of  whose  personal  history  so  little  has 
been  positively  ascertained.  Nothing  is  certainly  known  of  him  prior  to 
April  19th,  1607,  when  he  suddenly  appears  as  a  captain  in  the  employ  of 
the  "  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers."  His  birth  and  parentage  are 
uncertain,  and  even  his  personal  appearance  is  unknown,  for  no  portrait  is 
extant.  Mr.  Read's  **  Historical  Inquiry"  is  aH  ingenious  attempt  to  deter- 
mine the  antecedents  and  family  connections  of  this  remarkable  man. 

Lower,  in  his  Faironymica  Britannioa,  gives  the  following  accoont  of 
the  origin  of  the  name  :  *'  Hodgson,  the  son  of  Hodge  or  Roger.  This 
name,  in  the  north  of  England,  is  pronounced,  Hodgin,  while  in  the  south 
it  has  taken  not  only  the  pronunciation,  but  the  spelling  of  Hodson  or 
Hudson.  The  name  of  Hodgson  is  ancient  at  Newcastle-npon-Tyne,  being 
found  in  the  records  of  temp.  Edward  I.,  and  the  Hodgsons  of  Stella  and 
Acton,  CO.  Northumberland,  trace  a  clear  pedigree  to  1424."  "  Roger. 
.  .  .  .  From  it  are  formed  Rogers,  Rodgers,  Rogerson,  etc.,  and  from 
its  nickname  Hodge,  Hodges,  Hodgson,  Hodgkin — Hodd,  Hodson,  Hud- 
son. The  Norman  patronymical  form  is  Fitz-Roger,  and  the  Welsh  Ap- 
Roger,  now  Prodger."  These  names  appear  to  have  been  interchange- 
able, and  Mr.  Read  found  much  difficulty  in  tracing  persons,  it  bdng  bj 
no  means  infrequent  for  a  man  to  vary  the  spelling  of  his  own  name  sef- 
eral  times  in  a  single  letter.  The  name  Hudson  was  speUed  in  twenty- 
one  ways  in  manuscripts  consulted  by  Mr.  Read. 

Our  author  first  identified  the  name  in  the  patent  given  by  Queen  Mary 
to  the  "  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers,"  an  association  founded  in 

•  A  Historical  Inqairy  oonoeniin^  Henrr  Hadftoo,  hU  Friend»,  SeUtivea,  and  Early 
Life,  his  Connection  with  the  Mobcovj  Com^umy,  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Delaware 
Bi^.    By  John  Meredith  Bead,  Jr.    Albany :  Joel  MunscU.    Sto,  pp.  209.    $5.00. 
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1555  bj  Sebastian  Cabot,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a  northeasterly 
passage  to  CluDa  and  the  East  Indies.  This  company  still  exists,  though 
no  longer  composed  of  explorers  but  of  merchants,  and  is  now  known  as 
the  Muscovy  or  Russia  Company.  In  the  original  patent  of  this  company 
Henry  Herdson  is  named  one  of  the  twenty-four  assistant-governors.  The 
same  person  is  mentioned  in  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  the 
name  is  there  spelled  Hudson.  This  man  possessed  great  wealth  and 
belonged  to  the  skinners  or  tanners  of  London,  one  of  the  twelve  prlvi- 
l^ed  corporations  from  which  alooe  the  Lord  Mayor  can  be  chosen.  He 
served  as  alderman,  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Clinton  and  Say,  and 
died  of  pestilential  fever  in  1555,  at  London,  where  he  was  buried  with 
great  pomp.    He  left  three  daughters  and  eight  sons. 

The  Hndsons  seem  to  have  held  a  leading  position  in  the  Muscovy  Com- 
pany. Thomas,  son  of  the  alderman,  belonged  to  a  circle  of  which  Sir 
Francis  Washingham  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  were  prominent  members. 
Capt.  Thomas  Hudson,  evidently  a  relative  of  the  one  just  mentioned,  was 
commander  of  an  expedition  to  Persia,  fitted  out  by  the  company.  Mr. 
Read  found  two  Hndsons  named  Christopher,  who  appear  from  Chancery 
proceedings  to  have  been  father  and  son.  The  younger  became  a  governor 
of  the  company,  and  took  part  in  many  of  its  heaviest  ventures.  Unfor- 
tunately, all  positive  information  respecting  him  ceases  in  1601,  just  six 
years  before  Henry  Hudson,  the  navigator,  made  his  first  voyage  ^o  the 
American  coast  in  the  employ  of  the  Muscovy  Company. 

Having  traced  the  connection  of  the  family  with  the  **  Company  of 
Merchant  Adventurers,"  Mr.  Read  concludes  that  in  all  probability  the 
discoverer  was  grandson  to  Alderman  Henry  Herdsoc  ;  and  that  he  was 
trained  in  the  service  of  the  Muscovy  Company.  Certainly  his  life  se^ms 
to  accord  with  the  latter  conclusion,  for  his  darling  object  was  to  discover 
a  northeast  or  northwest  passage  to  China  and  .the  Indies,  which  was  the 
very  aim  of  the  company's  organization.  It  is  settled  that  he  was  a  citi- 
zen of  London,  and  had  a  house  there.  His  family  was  influential.  He 
had  several  children,  but  only  one  son,  John,  who  belonged  to  his  crew 
and  shared  his  tragic  fate. 

Mr,  Read  gives  a  graphic  sketch  of  Hudson's  voyages,  containing  many 
£act8  which,  we  apprehend,  will  be  new  to  some  of  his  readers.  On  May 
1st,  1607,  Hudson  started  from  Gravesend  upon  his  first  recorded  voyage. 
His  intention  was  to  cross  the  North  Pole  north  of  Greenland  ;  but  he 
was  compelled  to  relinquish  this  design,  as  the  land  extended  further  to  the 
east  than  he  had  supposed,  and  a  wall  of  ice  extended  from  it  to  Spitz- 
bergen.  He  then  attempted  to  sail  through  Davis'  Straits  ;  and  on  his 
homeward  voyage  tried  a  lower  latitude,  but  without  success.  On  April 
22d,  1608,  he  sailed  on  his  second  recorded  voyage,  having  for  its  object 
the  discovery  of  a  northeast  passage  to  the  East  Indies.  The  15th  day  of 
June  was  notable  in  this  voyage^  for  on  it  two  of  the  sailors  had  the  rare 
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priTilege  of  seeing  a  mermaid,  which  was  accnratelj  described  in  the  log^ 
book,  as  cited  by  Mr.  Read.  After  remaining  some  time  at  Nova  Zem- 
bla,  Hndson,  seeing  do  prospect  of  an  opening  in  the  ice,  became  dis- 
heartened, and  returned  to  England,  arriving  August  26th,  160S. 

Although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  great  navigator  had  failed  to  discover 
the  northeast  passage,  yet  his  incidental  discoveries  were  of  snch  impor- 
tance as  to  gain  for  him  a  widespread  reputation.  The  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  which  had  established  itself  as  a  rival  to  the  Muscovy  Com- 
pany, fearing  that  under  so  enterprising  an  explorer  the  northern  passage 
might  be  discovered,  and  their  advantages  thereby  destroyed,  determined  to 
enlist  Hudson  in  their  service.  Their  negotiations  were  successful,  and  Hud- 
son's third  great  voyage  was  made  under  their  auspices.  Why  or  when  he 
left  the  Muscovy  Company  is  not  precisely  known.  With  his  heart  still  in- 
tent upon  the  discovery  of  a  "passage  by  the  north,  around  the  north  side 
of  Nova  Zembla,"  he  set  sail  from  Amsterdam  on  the  4th  of  April,  1609. 
At  Nova  Zembla  he  found  the  ice  so  thick  as  to  render  progress  impossi- 
ble. His  crew  mutinied,  and  demanded  that  he  should  obey  his  instmc- 
tious,  which  required  him  to  return  immediately  in  case  of  failure.  How- 
ever, to  accomplish  something  worthy  of  his  reputation  would  not  suffer 
him  to  take  such  a  course,  and,  contrary  to  his  instructions,  he  determined 
to  seek  another  route.  On  May  14th,  having  gained  the  consent  of  his 
officers  and  men,  he  turned  westward,  and  on  18th  July  anchored  in  (proba- 
bly) Penobscot  Bay.  Here  his  lawless  crew  attacked  a  party  of  Indians, 
who  were  approaching  the  boat  on  a  friendly  errand.  This  so  alarmed 
Hudson  that  he  stood  out  at  sea  until  the  middle  of  August,  when  he 
found  himself  off  the  James  River.  Again  steering  northward,  he  dis- 
covered Delaware  Bay  on  the  28th.  A  few  days*  observation  convinced 
him  that  the  passage  to  China  did  not  lie  that  way.  He  then  sailed  up 
the  coast  of  New  Jersey  until  the  3d  day  of  September,  when  he  entered 
Hudson  River.  The  voyagers  reached  England  in  November.  The 
Dutch  sailors  were  permitted  to  go  home,  but  Hudson  was  detained,  and 
informed  that  thereafter  he  should  serve  bis  own  country. 

In  April,  1610,  as  full  of  hope  as  ever,  he  departed  on  his  last  voyage 
in  search  of  the  northwest  passage.  Again  cursed  with  a  wicked  and 
mutinous  crew,  he  suffered  extreme  hardships  from  their  criminal  miscon- 
duct At  length,  on  Midsummer's  day,  1611,  though  he  had  just  divided 
his  last  bread  with  the  men,  the  ungrateful  crew,  thrusting  him  into  a  frail 
boat,  with  his  son  and  several  sick  sailors,  cut  him  adrift  to  perish  in  the 
arctic  seas,  amid  the  ''great  waste  of  waters, which,  bearmg  his  name,  is  his 
tomb  and  monument.'' 

Mr.  Read  is  still  engaged  in  his  researches,  and  hopes  soon  to  present 
information  which  will  clearly  establish  his  theories.  As  yet  his  argu- 
ments are  mainly  based  upon  hypothesis ;  nevertheless,  they  are  so  cleverly 
grouped  that  one  can  hardly  doubt  their  correctness. 
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Keys  to  Success  in  Modern  Scholastic  Enterprises. 

TT  is  presumed,  that,  in  the  commencement  of  an  undertaking,  it  is  the 
-^  intent  of  the  party  interested  so  to  arrange  its  bearings  that  thej  maj 
terminate  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  preconcei?ed  design.  In  business 
transactions,  which  comprise  the  larger  portion  of  such  enterprises,  the 
goal  to  be  attained  is  the  acquirement  of  wealth,  or  money,  its  representa- 
Idre.  To  the  masses  of  humanity,  and  therein  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses are  included, 

'•  This  is  the  butt— the  end— 
The  very  sea-mark  of  their  utmost  saiL" 

If  this  be  so,  some  experience  enables  us  to  expose  to  public  view  how  this 
termination,  pecuniary  success,  has  latterly  often  been  (and  may  yet  be) 
obtained  by  one  who  seeks  it  in  city  communities  as  a  principal  of  a  mod- 
em fashionable  school. 

To  begin.  He  who  desires  to  succeed  in  such  a  position  will  find, 
primarily,  the  best  way  to  prosper  is  to  subordinate  every  thing  to  the 
public  will.  Both  children  an^  parents  (this  is  the  right  order  of  proce- 
dure) are  to  be  consulted  on  all  occasions.  If  his  experience  runs  counter 
to  their  desires,  let  him  abandon  it.  Above  all  things,  let  him  remember 
he  is  not  a  clergyman,  whose  duty  it  is  to  instruct  mankmd,  but  a  school- 
teacher, whose  interest  is  to  make  money.  Let  him,  therefore,  avoid  strict 
and  old-fashioned  discipline.  In  the  present  age,  to  establish  a  really 
orderly  school  is  a  doubtful  experiment,  whilst  to  yield  gracefully  to  the 
public  will  is  a  certain  success.  The  mere  matter  of  education  is  a  second- 
ary concern.  The  real  effort  of  the  instructor  has  the  same  goal  as  that 
of  the  lawyer  or  the  merchant ;  and  he  will  not  here  fail  in  his  mission 
who  secures  his  own  and  his  family's  interest  by  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 

Passing  over  the  selection  of  the  site  and  the  various  methods  by  which 
notable  references  are,  alas  I  at  present  too  easily  procured,  we  arrive  at 
the  first  grand  desideratum  required,  which  is,  "  novelty.''  Either  some 
innovation  in  his  system,  or  some  prominent  specialty  in  his  educational 
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national  progress,  and,  as  a  State,  never  yet  famished  a  single  soldier  or  a 
single  dollar  for  the  national  defence."  What  a  blow  to  the  historic  pride 
of  Massachusetts,  and  how  humiliating  mnst  this  sweeping  charge  of  igno* 
ranee  be  to  the  galaxy  that  revolves  abont  the  Hub  I 

It  appears,  likevvise,  that  oar  "  Abolition  press  and  preachers,  .  •  . 
poor,  deluded,  besotted  creatures,''  are  as  bad  as  the  schoolmasters ; — 
''  thej  have  the  amazing  impudence  to  talk  of  the  superior  intelligence  of 
the  North  1"  Surely,  they  can  never  have  seen  the  D.  B.,  or  they  would 
be  less  extravagant  in  their  estimate  of  Northern  intelligence. 

But  the  closing  outburst  of  the  righteous  indignation  of  the  D.  B.  sur- 
passes every  thing.  **  Indeed,"  it  exclaims,  "  few  of  the  teachers,  preachers, 
professors,  etc.,  [especiafly  the  etc,']  that  have  charge  of  the  institutions 
of  learning  have  the  remotest  idea  of  true  liberty  ;  and  if  they  could  aQ 
be  driven  from  the  land  and  their  school-^iouses  burned,  it  would  be  a 
stupendous  gain  to  Republican  liberty." 

Every  good  citizen  will  perceive  the  truth  and  justice  of  all  this,  and 
will  rejoice  to  aid  the  execution  of  so  patriotic  a  proposition.  We 
would  respectfully  suggest,  however,  that  the  driving  and  burning  be  post- 
poned to  a  cooler  season.  It  is  too  much  even  for  comfortable  contem- 
plation  this  hot  weather. 


Journalistic  Honesty. 

A  SHORT  time  since,  having  occasion  to  speak  of  the  honesty  of 
•^^  educational  journals,  we  expressed  the  belief  that,  without  excep- 
tion, the  conductors  of  such  journals  in  the  United  States  were  honorable 
men.  We  would  be  sorry  to  have  to  abandon  that  belief  or  to  retract 
our  expression  of  it.  Nevertheless,  we  must  acknowledge  that  our  faith 
in  its  generality  has  been  seriously  shaken  ;  and  that,  too,  by  our  nearest 
neighbor — The  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  In  the  July  num- 
ber of  this  fair-looking  monthly  we  find,  copied  in  full  firom  our  May  nuIX^ 
ber,  an  interesting  article  entitled  "  A  Few  of  My  Troubles  ;"  but  we 
have  looked  in  vain  for  any  acknowledgment  of  the  source  from  which  it 
was  obtained.  The  same  article  has  been  extensively  reproduced  through- 
out the  country,  but  we  are  aware  of  no  other  instance  in  which  it  has  not 
been  duly  accredited  to  the  Monthly.  Now,  we  have  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  such  use  of  our  articles ;  we  have  repeatedly  said  that  our 
editorial  brethren  are  welcome  to  any  thing  in  the  Monthly,  provided 
due  credit  is  ^'ue»» 
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In  the  present  case,  if  the  offending  journal  did  not  itself  prove  the  con- 
trary, we  would  have  charitably  supposed  the  theft  to  be  not  so  much 
intentional  as  the  result  of  an  ignorance  of  professional  courtesy.  But, 
since  the  entire  number,  with  a  trifling  exception,  was  made  up  of  pickings 
from  other  educational  papers — all  properly  acknowledged — and  stealings 
from  the  Monthly,  we  can  see  in  such  conduct  nothing  but  intentional 
discourtesy  and  dishonesty.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  that  we 
have  met  this  side  of  Canada.  For  the  good  name  and  fame  of  American 
educators,  we  hope  it  will  be  the  last. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  Mr.  Camp,  the  resident  editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal, being  in  England  at  the  time,  was  not  directly  responsible  for  this 
occurrence.  No  doubt,  he  supposed  he  was  leaving  an  honest  man  in 
charge. 


EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 
"a  few  op  my  troubles." 

I  WAS  much  mterested  in  the  account  which  a  contributor  in  your  last 
number  gives  so  graphically  and  playfully  of  her  troubles  in  school- 
keeping,  and  shall  be  glad  if  I  can  lend  her  some  little  aid  in  ridding  her* 
self  of  them. 

The  grand  source  of  her  troubles  evidently  lies  in  the  fact  that  she 
teaches  after  a  stereotyped  plan,  which  has  been  handed  down  from  time 
immemorial,  and  is  so  fixed  by  long-continned  custom,  that  few  teachers 
have  the  boldness  to  break  loose  from  it,  in  the  face  of  the  expectations 
of  parents  and  the  requirements  of  school-committees.  It  is  the  plan 
that  makes  education  consist  mostly  in  mere  drilling — ^in  the  teaching  of 
letters,  and  words,  and  forms  of  expression,  and  processes,  while  the  inter- 
esting realities,  the  things^  to  which  these  relate  are  left  to  be  learned  by 
chance.  Such  a  mode  of  teaching  must  necessarily  be,  as  your  contributor 
says  it  i&,  "  dull,  commonplace,  absurd,  wearisome.*'  Its  influence,  there- 
fore, both  on  pupil  and  teacher  must  be  in  some  respects  bad.  Of  its  in- 
fluence on  the  teacher.  Dr.  Holland  says  truthfully,  *'  I  suppose  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  is  something  in  the  business  of  teaching  [he  should 
have  said,  as  commonly  pursued]  which  tends  to  make  the  character 
dry  f  and  be  attributes  this  to  an  *'  everlasting  handling  of  materials  that 
have  lost  their  interest,"  which,  he  says  very  truly,  "  is  a  very  depressing 
process."  In  elucidating  the  subject,  he  remarks  that  **  there  is  a  class  of 
teachers  who  seem  to  be  really  interested  in  the  drudgery  of  repetition, 
and  these  are  all  dry  characters,  and  they  grow  dryer  and  dryer  tiU  they 
die." 

Now,  your  contributor  is  not  one  of  these  dry  characters.  If  she  were, 
she  would  not  be  restive  and  discontented  in  pursuing  the  common  routine 
which  custom  has  prescribed.     She  longs  for  something  better — some- 
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thiDg  less  drj — and  loDgs  so  hard  that  she  utters  forth  her  troubles  firanklj 
and  freely. 

The  great  cause  of  the  dryness  of  teaching  is  a  lack  of  interest,  and  this 
comes,  as  already  hinted,  from  the  shotting  out  of  things,  and  making 
education  a  mere  concern  of  words.  The  memorizing  of  words  and  forms  of 
expression  is  made  the  chief  thing,  and  thinking  is  left  to  take  care  of  itself, 
and  so  is  mostly  left  undone,  and  what  little  is  done  is  very  indefiite  and 
loose.  Hence  your  contributor  says  very  truly,  "  My  pupils  only  get  a  8mat> 
tering  of  their  various  studies.  Very  few  of  them  erer  thoroughly  inyesti- 
gate  any  subject.  It  is  a  mournful  fact  that  the  rising  generation  are  not 
troubled  with  hungerings  and  thirstings  after  knowledge.'*  And  her  ex- 
perience, thus  frankly  stated,  is  just  the  truth  about  teaching  in  general. 

But  make  mere  memorizing,  as  it  should  be,  subsidiary  to  thinking, 
instead  of  letting  it  completely  smother  thinking,  as  is  commonly  done  in 
the  school-room — prompt  to  thinking  and  guide  it ;  and  a  new  face  will 
be  put  upon  things  at  once — a  new  life  will  be  waked  up  in  the  pupils,  the 
life  which  thought  always  gives.  Real  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of 
things,  is  now  communicated,  and  your  contributor,  with  such  teaching 
inaugurated,  will  no  longer  have  any  **  misgivings''  as  to  the  troth  of  the 
maxim  that  **  knowledge  is  power."  It  is  the  knowledge  of  mere  words 
and  technicalities  that  she  finds  to  be  so  powerless,  and  not  that  which  is 
gained  by  thinking.  Of  the  power  of  this  latter  knowledge  the  pupil, 
even  though  very  young,  will  be  conscious  quite  as  readily  as  the  teacher, 
and  this  consciousness  will  awaken  "  hungerings  and  thirstings  after  know- 
ledge." 

Thus  waking  up  the  minds  of  her  pupils  to  vigorous  action,  your  contrib- 
ntor  may  realize  in  full  what  *^  the  eloquent  and  popular  Mr.  B."  sajs  of 
her  vocation.  She  may  build  temples  "  that  shall  stand  when  palaces  have 
crumbled  and  the  adamantine  hills  have  melted  away,"  and  kindle  lights 
"  that  shall  shine  on  when  the  world  is  lost  in  rum,  and  the  stars  and  snns 
have  ceased  to  be."  Surely,  "  it  is  a  glorious  work"  thus  "  to  train  im- 
mortal minds ;"  for  it  is  the  training  of  the  thought  which  may  go  on  for- 
ever, and  not  the  mere  crowding  the  memory  with  words,  which  will  easily 
fode  from  it  unless  by  mere  chance  some  thinking  happens  to  be  connected 
with  them. 

Your  contributor  seems  to  think  that  such  schools  as  hers  will  stand  % 

e>or  chance  of  sending  forth  to  the  world,  as  is  indicated  by  Edward 
verett,  in  some  speech,  any  Newtons,  or  Uerschels,  or  Franklins.  It  is 
certainly  true,  we  must  allow,  that  the  stereotype  plan  of  teaching  is  not 
calculated  to  develop  the  germs  of  such  minds,  but  rather  represses  ihdr 
growth.  It  does  not  furnish  the  food  which  such  minds  crave,  and,  there- 
fore, they  are  very  apt  in  the  school-room  to  be  accounted  dull,  in  com- 
parison with  the  facile  memorizers  who  pertly  and  glibly  recite  words  and 
technicalities  to  the  satisfaction  of  teachers  and  the  admiration  of  visitors, 
the  absence  of  the  questioning  of  thought  really  favoring  the  even  onflow 
of  the  recitation.  But  the  teaching  of  things,  in  place  of  mere  words,  is 
calculated  to  develop  such  minds  ;  and  if  this  mode  of  teaching  were  gen- 
erally adopted,  vastly  greater  numbers  of  the  scholars  that  go  out  from 
onr  schools  would  be  found  in  the  walks  of  science,  following  in  the  foot- 
Steps  of  Newton,  and  Herschel,  and  Franklin. 

The  extent  to  which  the  teaching  of  thmgs  is  left  ont  in  ordinary  ediu 
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cation  cannot  be  realized  bj  any  one  till  he  has  applied  tests  which  will 
show  it.  I  have  applied  sach  tests.  I  will  give  bnt  a  single  example. 
A  class  of  Tcrj  bright  bojs  in  a  poblic  school  were  reciting  square 
measure.  Sospecting  that,  after  all,  they  did  not  know  what  they  were 
reciting  about,  I  asked  them  if  they  could  any  of  them  tell  me  what  the 
difference  is  between  a  foot  and  a  square  foot.  They  all  stared  at  me 
with  an  expression  which  seemed  to  say  that  I  had  asked  a  question  which 
I  had  no  business  to  ask.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  the  blank  expression 
of  ignorance.  To  test  the  matter  still  further,  I  asked  if  any  of  them 
would  go  to  the  blackboard  and  make  first  a  foot,  and  then  a  square  foot. 
Sereral  hands  were  held  up,  and  the  teacher  told  one  of  the  boys  to  go  to 
the  blackboard.  As  he  began  by  making  a  curred  line,  I  asked  him  what 
he  was  making.  **  A  heel,  sir,''  said  he.  This  did  not  provoke  a  laugh  in 
the  class,  as  it  would  have  done  if  they  appreciated  the  blunder.  The 
fault  in  the  teaching  here  was,  that  the  teacher  took  it  for  granted  that 
her  pupils  knew  what  the  things — the  square  inches  and  feet — were,  about 
which  they  were  to  recite. 

But,  perhaps,  it  will  be  said  that  the  young  pupils  which  one  has  at  the 
very  outset  of  education  cannot  be  interested  about  things,  and  that  the 
teaching  must  necessarily  be  much  about  letters  and  words.  Just  the 
reverse.  Things  are  what  they  are  naturally  most  interested  in,  and  the 
teaching  about  things  supplies  the  food  which  their  minds  crave.  The 
drilling  in  letters  and  words  is  necessary,  it  is  true,  but  it  should  be  made 
supplementary  and  subsidiary  to  the  teaching  of  things.  Your  contribu- 
tor complains  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  George  (a  very  bright  boy,  I  dare 
Sfty)  remember  even  the  letter  A.  Why  7  Because  there  is  really  no 
interest  about  the  mere  figure  of  that  letter.  Bnt  let  her  show  him  the  pic- 
ture of  a  cat  with  the  name  underneath,  asking  him  about  his  cat  at  home, 
and  talking  with  him  about  the  habits  of  cats.  In  this  way  she  can  interest 
him  in  the  letters  that  make  up  the  name  cat.  Or,  without  any  such  direct 
connection  between  things  and  ^tters,  we  can  interest  the  child  in  the  learn- 
ing of  his  letters  by  first  interesting  him  in  things.  And  when  he  comes  to 
get  a  little  stock  of  words  on  hand,  there  is  a  vx>rld  of  things  about 
which  he  can  be  taught ;  and  this  sort  of  teaching  should  not  only  be 
the  main  staple  of  his  education,  but  it  should  be  considered  the  chief 
means  of  giving  him  a  knowledge  of  language.  The  teaching  of  language 
by  grammars  and  reading-books,  so  common  even  now  with  all  our  im- 
provements, is  not  only  a  dry  way,  but  an  ineffectual  one.  There  is  alto- 
gether too  much  of  mere  drilling  in  it.  Reading  and  spelling  should  both 
he  connected,  as  far  as  they  can  be,  with  the  actual  learning  of  facts. 

,  I  would  say,  then,  to  your  contributor,  who,  I  know  by  her  interesting 
article,  is  really  destined  to  be  ''  a  tip-top  teacher" — take  your  pupils  out 
into  the  broad  field  of  nature  in  your  teachings,  and  then  you  will  not  need 
to  go  out  of  the  school-room  to  get ''  a  whole  skyfull  of  fresh  air."  You 
will  thus  bring  the  whole  beautiful  world  around  you  into  that  school-room, 
instead  of  shutting  it  out,  as  is  done  now  according  to  the  prescribed 
modes  of  education.  Break  away  from  the  bonds  of  custom.  Banish  the 
fear  of  school  committees,  and  ten  to  one  you  will  in  a  short  time  conyince 
t^m  that  you  are  right. 

One  word  more.    Your  contributor  complains  that  she  has  trouble  in 
governing  her  school.    On  this  point  I  simply  remark,  that  pupils  who 
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are  interested  in  their  studies  are  more  easily  governed  than  those  who 
are  not ;  and  that,  therefore,  where  drilling,  with  all  its  tedium  and  dry- 
ness, is  made  the  sum  and  snbstance  of  education,  a  much  more  active  and 
watchful  discipline  is  needed  than  where  a  knowledge  of  thin<^  is  made 
the  staple  of  teaching,  and  mere  drilling  is  considered  as  subsidiary  to 
this.  A  Teacheb. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  PUBLICATIONS  OF  GERMANY. 

NcvsMBno,  Jalf,  lS86w 

IN  a  former  letter  I  alluded,  with  some  detail,  to  the  excellent  atlases 
published  in  Gotha  by  the  house  of  Justus  Perthes,  and  known,  more 
or  less,  to  geographical  scholars  in  every  part  of  the  world.  In  accord- 
ance with  a  hint  from  our  honored  American  educator,  Hon.  Henry 
Barnard,  to  speak  in  some  one  of  my  letters  to  the  Educational  Monthly 
about  the  best  geographical  publications  of  Germany,  with  especial  view 
to  the  wants  of  school  libraries  of  reference,  I  venture  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  readers  of  this  journal  to  some  of  the  other  best  works  issued  in 
this  country,  and  more  especially  to  those  which  are  published  in  Berlin. 

The  two  heaviest  houses  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  original  atlases, 
are,  as  I  said  in  my  last  letter,  Justus  Perthes  of  Gotha,  and  Diedrich 
Reimer  of  Berlin,  During  the  past  winter  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
making  the  acquaintance  of  the  latter  gentleman,  and  have  found  him  as 
&r  removed  as  possible  from  the  traditional  idea  of  book-publishers,  as  an 
ignorant,  sordid,  pushing,  and  unscrupulous  class  of  men.  Mr.  Reimer  is  a 
man  of  scholarly  habits  and  tastes,  a  man  of  wide  geographical  reading, 
and  connected  with  the  very  best  society  which  the  intellectual  capital  of 
Central  Europe  furnishes.  His  honor  and  probity  are  even  more  strongly 
to  be  commended  than  his  intelligence  and  culture.  His  scale  of  operar 
tions  is  not  so  extensive  as  that  of  the  Gotha  house,  but  the  works  which 
he  publishes  are  quite  as  valuable.  To  a  certain  extent  these  two  houses 
are  rivals,  but  their  rivalry  is  entirely  free  from  a  taint  of  that  sordid 
meanness  which  sometimes  creeps  into  trade.  Justus  Perthes  enjoys  the 
advantages  of  having  his  works  revised  and  authenticated  by  the  eminent 
geographer  Petermann  ]  Reimer,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  assistance  of 
the  no  less  eminent  Eiepert.  These  two  men  are  probably  not  surpassed 
by  any  two  geographers  of  the  age,  although  the  blending  of  scientific 
attainments  is  different  in  them,  and  unlike,  too,  that  found  in  our  own 
countryman,  Prof.  Guyot.  Petermann  is  the  greatest  living  chartographer, 
and  chartography  is  the  one  province  where  he  is  truly  strong.  He  is  a 
man  who  studies  the  geography  of  the  present  time,  the  geography  of 
past  oges,  and  the  reciprocal  connection  of  history  and  geography  are  sub- 
jects to  which  he  has  paid  little  attention.  Nor  is  he  specially  versed  in 
the  sister  sciences,  though  by  no  means  ignorant  of  them.  I  mean  by  tins 
that  has  not  that  special  training  in  geology,  botany,  and  mineralogy  which 
characterizes  Prof.  Guyot.  He  is  a  man  who  has  steadily,  from  youth  np» 
under  the  training  of  the  eminent  Ritter  and  Berghaus  at  the  ontset,  pur 
sued  the  difficult  task  of  constructing  original  maps  from  the  materiaii 
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collected  bj  trayellers  and  government  surveyors.  No  man  knows  the 
face  of  the  world,  as  it  is  now,  more  parfectlj  than  he.'  All  the  physical 
features  of  all  the  continents  are  as  familiar  to  his  eye  as  the  ornaments 
of  his  librar}%  and  whenever  he  glances  at  a  map  where  the  imagination  of 
the  artist  has  allowed  itself  scope  in  inserting  mountains  and  in  tracing 
rivers,  Petermanu's  eye  can  detect  the  transgression  at  a  glance.  He  is  in 
jost  his  sphere  as  the  editor  of  the  Miltheilungeriy  a  monthly  journal  of 
geographical  discovery,  and  all  the  latest  items  are  forwarded  at  once  to 
him,  and  when  properly  authenticated  appear  in  the  atlases  of  Justus 
Perthes.  Whenever  coal-fields  are  found  in  Spitzbergen,  new  lakes  in 
Central  Africa,  new  routes  opened  in  Australia,  new  cities  investigated 
in  the  heart  of  Asia,  the  monthly  maps  of  the  MUlheUungen  at  once  re- 
cord it  and  carry  the  newly  gained  knowledge  to  the  geographical  public 
of  the  world.  The  only  German  rival  of  this  journal  is  the  Zeitschri/i  der 
Urdkunde,  published  by  Reimer  and  edited  by  Prof.  Koner  ;  but  the  lat- 
ter being  occupied  by  the  care  of  the  great  University  Library  of  Berlin, 
he  is  unable  to  devote  his  attention  to  geographical  studies  with  the 
incessant  application  which  characterizes  Petermann. 

Kiepert,  who  controls  the  chief  publications  of  Mr.  Reimer,  is  well 
known  in  America  and  England.  Even  if  he  had  no  other  claim  to  our 
regard  than  the  maps  to  Bobinaon^s  Biblical  BesearcheSf  he  would  be 
worthy  of  all  his  fame,  for  those  maps  have  almost  never  been  surpassed. 
As  a  chartographer  he  has  perhaps  not  quite  the  skill  of  Petermann,  and 
although  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  present  condition  of  geographical 
knowl^ge  in  every  part  of  the  world,  he  is  still  more  conversant  with  the 
geography  of  the  past.    There  are  some  departments  in  which,  as  a  geo- 

Siipher,  he  has  no  rivals  ;  one  of  these  is  his  familiarity  with  modem 
nguages.  I  know  of  no  geographer,  excepting  Berghaus  and  Kiepert, 
who  is  acquainted  with  Russian,  one  of  the  tongues  of  the  greatest  value  to 
the  geographer.  Kiepert  is  even  versed  in  the  Arabic,  the  language  of  a 
hundbred  millions  of  people  ;  and  this  acquisition  is  of  the  first  importance. 
He  being,  beyond  comparison,  the  first  living  authority  respecting  the 
whole  field  covered  by  ancient  geography,  a  tract  now  largely  in  posses- 
sion of  Arabic-speakmg  tribes,  he  is  enabled  to  do  what  such  great  scholars 
as  Ritter  have  failed  to  do,  namely,  to  introduce  a  uniform  system  of 
orthography  into  Arabic  names.  And  Kiepert  is,  what  Petermann  makes 
no  pretensions  to  being,  a  thorough  historical  scholar,  and  so  his  works 
take  a  wider  range  than  those  of  the  Qotha  geogprapher.  Both  of  them 
are  agreeable,  kindly,  whole-hearted  men,  although  I  am  told  that  no  man 
can  be  more  brusque  than  Kiepert  on  deserved  occasion. 

The  principal  works  which  bear  the  name  of  Kiepert  are  the  Hand 
Atlas,  the  Smaller  Atlas  for  Schools,  the  Ancient  Atlas,  the  Wall  Map 
of  Palestine,  and  various  special  maps  of  countries  ;  two  of  which,  those 
of  Turkey  and  of  Russia,  have  been  recently  published.  The  Hand  Atlas 
is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  faithfulness.  In  execution  it  is  far  inferior  to 
the  great  Royal  Atlas  of  Keith  Johnston  ;  bat  in  accuracy  it  has  proba- 
bly no  superior.  The  maps  are  larger  than  those  of  the  Gotha  Stieler 
Atlas ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  form  of  Stieler  is  the  most  practical,  and 
the  size  is  such  that  few  readers  have  occasion  to  look  up  places  which  are 
not  given  on  its  pages.  Tet,  if  one  is  lookmg  for  the  most  complete  atlas 
pub&hed  in  Germany,  he  must  secure  Kiepert's  Hand  Atlas.    The  pre- 
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else  price  I  do  not  remember,  but  I  think  that  the  work  can  be  imported 
for  less  than  fifteen  dollars.  The  size  of  each  page  is  abont  two  and  a 
half  feet  by  two. 

Kiepert  has  a  reduced  form  of  this  noble  attas,  and  an  abbreriated 
edition  of  this,  including  the  most  important  maps,  and  adapted  to  the 
use  of  schools.  The  latter  can  be  imported  for  less  than  two  dollars,  and 
is  an  exceedingly  valaable  work,  and  one  which  maj  be  cordially  coo^ 
mended  to  onr  American  teachers. 

One  of  the  important  articles  published  by  Mr.  Reimer,  and  prepared 
by  Kiepert,  is  his  series  of  globes,  which  are  not  more  remarkable  for 
their  cheapness  than  for  their  beanty.  The  ten-inch  size  is  expressly  to 
be  commended.  They  are  sold  at  three  different  prices,  depending  on 
the  mounting,  but  the  most  practical  form  is  the  one  with  the  half-brass 
meridian,  costing  here  a  snm  eqniralent  to  seven  and  a  half  dollars  Amer- 
ican money.  The  atlases  named  are  far  superior  to  any  that  I  hare  ever 
seen  in  American  schools,  and  it  won^  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  both  the 
maker  and  the  publisher  to  see  them  introdoced  on  onr  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
A  few  years  ago  when  Hon.  Henry  Barnard  was  in  Berlin  last,  he  saw 
this  series  of  atlases  in  their  German  lettering.  He  was  so  pleased  with 
them,  that  he  asked  the  publisher  to  cause  an  edition  to  be  made  with  English 
instead  of  German  names  of  places.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  an 
English  edition  was  prepared.  Hie  American  war  came  on,  and  the  edi- 
tion is  not  known  as  it  should  be  ;  but  it  is  not  too  late  now  for  it  to  be 
taken  up  by  some  house,  and  intn>duced  to  the  farorable  knowledge  of 
our  public.  They  can  unquestionably  be  imported  and  delivered  to  our 
schools  for  eleven  or  twelve  dollars  of  our  present  currency. 

I  must  not  omit  to  say  that  Mr.  B.eimer  also  publishes  globes  of  a 
larger  size,  nearly  or  quite  three  feet  in  diameter,  wmch,  when  handsomelv 
mounted,  make  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  ornaments  for  parior  or  school- 
room. They  vary  in  price,  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  dollars  (gold),  and 
are  all  executed  under  the  auspices  of  Prof.  Kiepert.  These  are  published 
in  German,  it  is  true,  but  this  need  be  but  a  sli^t  hindrance  in  the  way  of 
purchasing  them,  since  not  one  name  in  ten  is  at  all  different  in  the  German 
spelling  from  what  it  is  in  the  English.  I  remember  seeing  one  of  these 
large  globes  in  the  dining-room  of  Prof.  Barth,  and  of  being  struck  with  its 
excellence  and  with  its  great  beauty,  even  when  regarded  only  as  an  omar 
ment.  Our  larger  schools  and  colleges,  which  seek  a  globe  not  merely  as 
an  instrument  for  use  but  a  decoration  of  the  teacher's  platform,  could 
hardly  do  better  than  to  import  one  of  Kiepert's  large  globes.  Of  the 
smaller  ones  I  need  not  speak,  since  the  ten-inch  size  is  small  enough  and 
cheap  enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  most  schools  advanced  enough  to  need 
a  globe  at  all.  Still,  I  ought  not  to  omit  saying  that  Mr.  B.eimer  publishes 
an  article  not  much  known  in  America,  but,  according  to  my  own  experi- 
ence, of  great  utility,  viz.,  relief  globes.  These  are  about  thirteen  inches  in 
diameter,  and  cost  here  about  ten  dollars  (gold).  They  are  the  best  help 
that  I  know  in  enabling  the  pupil  to  grasp  the  general  character  of  the 
elevations  of  the  earth's  suiface.  Nothing  can  quite  take  the  place  of 
these  relief  globes ;  engraving  can  very  nearly  do  so,  but  not  quite. 

Among  the  other  publications  of  Mr.  Beimer  are  the  inunense  and 
expensive  atlases  which  accompany  Bitter's  Erdkunde,  the  globes  of 
Adami,  the  mathematical  charts  of  Wenzel,  the  meteorological  works  of 
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Dove,  and  a  yariety  of  special  maps  from  the  hands  of  Eiepert  and  other 
eminent  chartographers.  I  hare  already  alluded  to  the  Monthly  Jonmal 
of  Geographical  Discoyery,  which,  although  not  so  ably  edited  as  Peter- 
mann's  MUthielungen  nor  so  finely  printed,  is  a  sterling  work.  It  is  to  be 
r^pretted  that  the  German  language  is  so  little  known  among  our  teachers 
as  to  make  it  of  little  use  if  introduced  into  our  schools. 

Among  the  other  valuable  geographical  publications  of  Berlin  are  the 
excellent  relief  maps  and  globes,  published  by  E.  Schotte,  and  the  new 
photo-lithographic  maps  of  Raaz,  published  by  Eorn.  Mr.  Schotte's 
reliefe  are  not  originals,  but  they  are  well  made  and  are  faithful  transcripts 
of  the  maps  of  Justus  Perthes  and  Reimer.  The  best  of  all  is  one  of 
Palestine,  about  three  feet  by  two,  which  costs  about  four  dollars  (gold), 
and  would  be  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  Sunday-schools  as  well  as  day-schools. 
Yet  these  are  heavy  and  rather  troublesome  articles  to  export,  and  a  good 
aabstitute  is  to  be  had  in  the  excellent  photo-lithographic  maps  of  0. 
Raaz.  These  are  first  photographed  from  relief  maps  and  then  lithographed, 
the  result  being  the  best  imitation  of  nature  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
Messrs.  Korn  &  Co.  are  now  preparing  an  atlas,  the  first  proofs  of  which 
I  have  seen,  and  of  which  I  have  the  happiest  hopes.  The  maps  are  large, 
and  they  present  a  country  like  Switzerland  even  before  the  eye  with  such 
wonderful  distinctness,  that  every  great  monntain-form  stands  forth  almost 
with  the  vividness  of  relief.  I  would  rather  have  some  of  these  maps 
of  Raaz,  than  some  of  the  poor  Bamerkeller  reliefs  which  used  to  come 
over  to  us  from  Switzerland.  The  art  of  making  them  is  a  new  one,  and 
was  discovered  by  an  American  living  in  Australia.  I  do  not  know  but 
tliat  the  photographic  atlases  are  ahready known  in  oar  country;  but  if  not^ 
their  elegance  and  attractions  will  yet  make  them  known. 
>  The  atlases  and  kinchred  workd  mentioned  in  this  letter  and  the  preceding 
are  the  most  important  published  in  Germany,  and  form  an  indispensable 
aaxiiiary  to  the  student,  not  only  in  the  Old  World  but  in  the  New  as 
well.  This,  of  course,  is  the  only  reason  why  I  have  dwelt  on  them  so 
fully.  The  thorough  geographers  of  the  country  where  I  write,  while  fully 
recognizing  the  great  artistic  merit  displayed  in  the  maps  of  England, 
France,  and  the  United  States,  do  not  indorse,  with  equal  emphasis,  their 
authenticity.  We  shall  unquestionably  have  in  Prof.  Guyot's  series  what 
will  stand  as  h^h  as  any  thing  produced  in  Gotha  or  Berlin  ;  and,  in  course 
of  time,  I  have  no  question  that  the  best  atlases  in  the  world  will  be  pub* 
lished  in  America,  the  public  which  call^  for  them  being  so  much  larger 
than  in  any  country  of  Europe.  But  at  present  we  have  to  look  to  Ger- 
many for  our  best  work. 

In  closing  this  letter  let  me  briefly  mention  the  works  already  alluded 
to,  published  by  both  the  houses  of  Perthes  and  Reimer,  which  should 
enter  into  a*  first-class  school-library  of  reference.  I  exclude  Snyder's 
walknaps,  because  for  us  they  are  practically  rendered  of  little  or  no 
service  by  the  publication  of  Guyot's  maps  of  the  same  character. 

1.  Spruner's  Historical  Atlas.  Two  sizes,  the  largest  much  the  best. 
Wcstermann  of  New  York  furnishes,  however,  a  list  of  all  of  the  maps, 
and  they  can  be  ordered,  according  to  the  teacher's  discretion,  at  twenty- 
£ve  cents  each,  and  then  bound.  This  is  the  best  way  of  ordering  Spm- 
ner,  unless  one  wishes  to  give  twenty-five  dollars  and  have  the  whole 
work. 
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2.  Berghaus'  Physical  Atlas.  Expensive  ;  bat  Petermann's,  a  small 
work  costing  about  four  dollars,  serves  as  a.  tolerably  good  substitate. 

3.  Kiepert's  or  Spieler's  Large  Atlas.  Westermann  famishes  the  list 
of  the  maps  in  both  of  these  ;  and  they,  too,  can  be  ordered  at  the  teacher's 
discretion, — those  of  Stieler's  costing  only  twelve  cents  each,  and  Kiepert's 
bat  twice  that  sum. 

4.  Kiepert's  Globes.    The  sizes  are  specified  above. 

5.  Reimer's  or  Schotte's  Relief  Globes  and  Maps.  The  lists  can  be 
ordered  through  Westermann. 

6.  Berghaus'  Map  of  Commercial  Lines  of  Commonication.  An  ad- 
mirable and  useful  work. 

T.  Menkens  or  Kiepert's  Ancient  Atlas. 

8.  Kiepert's  Wall-Map  of  Palestine.  Van  der  Veldi's  is  the  best 
(pnblished  at  Gotha),  but  not  the  distinctest  when  hung. 

These  are  the  best,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  practical,  it  reqnirh^ 
no  German  to  use  them  with  advantage.  W.  L.  G. 


SCIENCE  AND  ARTS. 

• 

DR.  C.  M.  Wetherill  has  })een  eno:aged  upon  a  series  of  very  important 
experiments  with  the  ammonium  amalgam,  to  ascertain  positively 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the  hypothetical  metal,  ammonium.  From 
these  he  has  drawn  the  following  conclusions :  The  so-called  ammoniom 
amalgam  is  not  an  alloy  of  mercury  and  ammonium  ;  the  swelling  of  the 
mass  in  the  phenomenon  is  due  to  the  retention  of  gas  bubbles  ;  and  the 
coherence  of  the  gases  and  liquids  concerned  is  changed  from  a  normal 
condition,  exhibiting  phenomena  which  may  be  classed  with  those  of  catal- 
ysis. The  experiments,  detailed  in  SilUman's  Journal,  No.  119,  are  ap* 
parently  conclusive. 

— ^Fresh  sources  of  the  new  metal,  indium,  have  been  found  by  Dr.  Kach- 
ler,  of  Vienna.  He  discovered  it  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  sine- 
blende  of  Schonfelde,  near  Schlaggeiwald.  The  blende  is  roasted  and 
then  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  ;  on  treating  this  solution  with  metallic 
sine,  the  indium  is  precipitated  with  traces  of  other  metals,  from  which  it 
is  afterwards  separated. 

— M.  Soret  has  determined  that  the  density  of  ozone  is  one  and  one4ialf 
times  greater  than  that  of  oxygen  ;  and  Regnault  has  arrived  at  a  like  con* 
dusion.  Dr.  Boeckel,  of  Strasburg,  has  shown  from  observations  made 
during  eleven  years,  that  ozone  is  most  abundant  in  spring,  that  May  is 
the  richest  month,  that  October  and  November  are  the  poorest ;  there  is 
less  ozone  at  night  than  during  the  day  ;  and  the  barometric  variations^ 
morning  and  evening,  coincide  with  the  quantitative  variations  in  ozone. 

— M  Betekoff  asserts  that  the  elements  unite  in  inverse  proportkm 
to  their  specific  gravity.  Mercury,  being  heavier  than  iron,  has  less 
chemical  energy.  The  investigator  supposes  that  the  laws  of  chemical 
affinity  are  identical  with  those  of  mechanics. 

— ^Prof.  Wohler,  of  Gottingen,  has  discovered  a  new  mmeral  in  soms 
platinum  ore  of  Borneo.  It  forms  black,  semi-metallic,  very  brilliant  grains^ 
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fiunilar  to  crystallized  iroo.  The  specific  grarity  Taries  from  six  to  nine. 
It  consists  of  a  compoand  of  sulphide  of  osmium  and  sulphide  of  ratheni- 
nm.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  platiDom  metals  have  beea  foand  in 
combination  with  salphnr,  and  will  at  once  be  seized  npon  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  theory  that  the  snlphar  in  the  anriferons  pyrites  of  Colorado 
is  in  chemical  combination  with  the  gold,  as  gold  is  classed  by  them  in  the 
platinum  group.    Wohler  proposes  the  name  laurite  for  the  new  mineral 

— M.  Engelbach  has  discovered  in  the  basalt  of  Annerod,  at  Giessen, 
near  the  Hartz  Mountains  in  Germany,  small  quantities  of  the  following 
very  rare  metals  :  Lithium,  rubidium,  titanium,  and  vanadium,  together 
with  traces  of  copper,  cobalt,  lead,  tin,  and  chromium.  There  is  much 
probability  that  with  careful  analysis,  a  trace  of  ipost  of  the  metals  might 
be  found  in  nearly  or  quite  all  eruptive  matter. 

— A  recent  French  work  gives  the  following :  Into  a  bell-jar  full  of  air, 
a^tnbe,  entering  lit  the  bottom  and  carried  nearly  to  the  dome,  carries-  a 
slow  current  of  hydrogen — electric  sparks  are  passed  through  the  jar  above 
the  mouth  of  the  tube  ;  the  hydrogen  ignites  and  darts  a^ut  the  glass  .in 
the  form  of  small  luminous  spheres.  These  soon  become  very  numerous, 
and  rush  all  round  the  inside,  but  never  touch  each  other. 

— In  electrotyping,  instead  of  covering  the  moulds  with  plumbago,  it  is 
better  to  cover  it  with  acetate  of  copper  or  nitrate  of  silver,  afterwards 
submitting  them  to  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

— At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  Dr. 
B.  G.  Wilder  exhibited  a  yellow  band  of  the  silk  of  nephila  plumiies,  the 
geometrical  spider,  which  had  been  woven  in  the  middle  of  a  ribbon  by  a 
power-loom.  The  thread  consisted  of  eighteen  threads  reeled  directly  from 
the  living  spider.  Twenty  threads  of  the  cocoon  of  the  silkworm  were 
necessary  to  make  a  thread  large  enough  to  be  woven  in  the  usual  way. 

— According  to  C.  Robin,  the  ray  is  an  electric  fish,  although  less  so 
thaa  the  torpc^. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 

New  HAMnniBR.— The  Hoqm  of  Bepre- 
•entatiTes  has  decided  to  locate  the  Affri- 
miUaral  Collefre  at  Ilanover,  in  connection 
with  Dartinoath  College.  The  State  will 
have  five  truMtees  and  the  eolleife  foar,  and 
the  State  retterven  the  ri^ht  to  aaaame  the 
IbU  control  after  fifteen  yeam. 

MAflnAOBimcTn. — Geoiv^  Peabodj  has 
intt  made  another  gift  of  $100,000  to  the 
Peabodv  ImttitutCf  entabliahed  by  him  at 
South  Dan  vera.  This  gentleman  has  Yale 
College  next  on  his  list  of  endowments.  It 
is  aald  that  next  spring  he  will  begin  the 
•reetion  of  a  building  for  a  geographioal 
cabinet,  with  ample  acoommooations  for  a 
•hemioU  laboratory  and  a  philosophical 
Uotare-rootn. — ^The  Boston  pablio  library 
•ontains  1SS,000  vdamcs.    Its  laifent  oon- 


tribntors  are  Joshna  Bates,  of  London, 
who  gave  $100,000  worth  of  books,  ana 
Theodore  Parker,  who  left  11,000  booka 
and  8,000  pamphleU.  In  1865  nearly 
195,000  books  were  lent,  or  an  average  of 
70S  per  day.  The  greatest  number  given 
out  in  a  single  day  was  1,464.  The  super- 
intendent reports  a  constantly  improvinjg 
character  In  toe  droalation:  that  it  la  tend- 
ing strongly  to  the  mora  sabstantial  and 
useful  dsM  of  books. 

« 

CoinrxonooT.-~Tha  lato  Augustus  B. 
Street  left  by  will  $100,000  to  Yale  College. 
Thb,  with  his  donations  while  alive,  swella 
the  aggregate  of  his  gifts  to  the  college  to 
more  than  $950,000.— The  Sheflield  8ciei»- 
tifio  School  buildings  at  New  Haven  have 
been  enlarged  by  the  generouti  patron  of 
the  school,  Joseph  B.  Sheffield.  Two 
towers  hm%  bean  built,  one  for  the 
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telMOope  Riid  the  other  for  the  meriditn 
oirole.  The  instrumeDtH  are  uIho  the  gift 
of  Mr.  Sheffield,  who  haa  apent  in  all  acme 
$150,000  upon  the  achool  and  iu  huildini^. 
•—Mr.  Jamea  B.  Iloamer,  of  Hartford,  haa 
given  $50,000  to  the  Theological  Inntitute 
at  Uartf6rd. 


MIDDLE  STATES. 

New  York.— The  humin^  of  the  Medical 
School  buildlnga  of  the  University  of  New 
York  ia  not  likely  to  prove  ao  great  a  cala- 
mity aa  at  flrht  auppoaed.  The  aehool  haa 
formed  a  oonnootion  with  the  New  York 
UoBpitai.  whereby  it  aecnrea  advantagea 
excelled  by  thoae  of  no  aimilar  inatttation 
in  the  country.— Cornell  UniverHityi  at 
Ithaca,  New  York^  ia  advancing  towarda 
complete  organization.  Ezra  Cornell  gave 
$500,000,  and  the  8ute  pledged  the  in- 
come fVom  ita  land-grant  fund,  in  order  to 
secnre  the  efltabllahment  of  thia  institution. 

,  The  agricnltnral  department  will  be  opened 
in  1867.  The  annual  income  of  the  nuild- 
ing-fund  w  $35,000.  The  policy  in  erecting 
the  buildings  will  be  to  use  only  the  in- 
come, and  have  the  general  fund  unim- 
paired. Mr.  ComeU  ia  buying  in  and 
locating  the  land  ttcrip,  and  hopes  to  secure 
$8,000,000  aa  the  grand  endowment  of  the 
insUtution. — Rochester  Univernity  inteoda 
to  erect  a  memorial  tablet  to  tlie  memory 

'  of  thotte  of  ita  students  who  fell  during 
the  war. — At  a  late  meetlnff  of  Methodiata 
in  Kocheater,  it  waa  resolved,  that  *'  in 
our  judgment,  the  three  annual  confer- 
ences, Oneida,  Black  River,  and  Wyoming, 

•  should  realize  the  aum  of  at  leaat  $200,000 
for  the  purpose  of  endowment  of  the  Oen- 
eaee  College,  provided  it  be  removed  to  a 
more  central  location." 

PawwBTLVAWiA.— The  la»t  report  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Schools  shows  a  total 
of  three  hundred  and  seventy-three  achoola. 
one  thousand  three  hondred  teachers,  and 
seveuty-eijirht  thonsand  scholars.  Total 
expenses  lor  the  fiscal  year  $S19,419  87. 
Increase  over  previooa  year  one  thousand 
aix  hundred  aouolan. 


SOUTHERN  STATES. 

DnTRioT  OF  CoLWBiA.— The  following 
bill  haa  paaaed  the  U6u8e  of  Bepresenu- 
tives : 

S4ctu>n  1.  That  there  shall  be  established 
at  the  City  of  Washington  a  Department 
of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
auch  HtutiAticA  and  facts  aa  shall  show  the 
condition  and  progrei«a  of  education  in  the 
several  States  and  Territories,  and  of  dif- 
fusing such  information  respecting  the  or- 
ganization and  management  of  achoola,  the 
achool  nystem,  and  methods  of  teaching,  as 
ahall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
the  eatabliaimient  and  maintauance  of  dif- 


ferent school-ayatema.  and  otherwiae  pro- 
mote the  oaaso  of  edacatiou  throughout 
the  coantry. 

Section  8.  That  there  ahall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  bv  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Commissioner 
of  Education,  who  shall  be  intmsted  with 
the  management  of  the  Department  herein 
established,  and  who  shall  receive  a  aalary 
of  $4,000  per  annum,  and  who  shall  have 
authority  to  appoint  one  chief  clerk  of  hia 
department,  who  ahall  receive  a  salary  of 
$2,000  per  annum,  one  clerk  who  shall 
receive  a  aalary  of  $1,800  per  annum,  and 
one  clerk  who  ahall  receive  a  salary  of 
$1,600  per  annum;  which  said  clerka  ahall 
be  aubject  to  the  appointing  and  removing 
power  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Section  8.  Tliat  it  shall  be  the  dnty  of  the 
Commiaaioner  of  Edncation  to  present  an- 
nually to  Con^ipress  a  rei>ort  embodying  the 
results  of  hia  mvestigations  and  laoora,  to- 
gether with  a  atatement  of  such  facta  and 
recommendations  as  will,  in  his  judgment, 
subtler ve  the  purpose  for  wliicti  this  de- 
partment ia  eatablished.  In  the  flrat  re- 
port made  bv  the  Commissioner  of  Educar 
tion,  under  thia  act,  there  shall  be  presented 
a  statement  of  the  several  grunts  of  land 
made  by  Congress  to  promote  edncati<m 
and  the  manner  in  which  these  aeveral 
trusta  have  been  managed,  the  amount  of 
ftinds  arising  therefrom,  and  the  annnal 
proceeds  of  the  an  me,  aa  far  aa  the  aame 
can  be  determined. . 

Seelion  4.  That  the  Commissioner  of 
Pnblio  Buildings  ix  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  furnish  proper  offlcea  for  the 
use  of  the  Department  herein  established. 

The  report  on  the  colored  sclioola  for 
May  ia  gratifying.  There  are  6S  day- 
achools,  with  126  teachcn  and  6,414  achoi- 
ars.  The  night-schools  are  12  in  nnmber, 
with  468  scholars,  and  there  are  19  Sonday- 
achoola  with  2,555  soholnrs.  The  indoa- 
trial  acliools  reported  are  5  in  number,  em- 
ploying 181  Women. 

ViRonnA. — C.  H.  McCormick  haa  sub- 
scribed $80,000  aa  endowment  of  a  profta- 
aorship  in  the  Union  Theoloflrical  Seminarr, 
near  Hampden  Sidney  College,  Virgbim. 
He  haa  also  added  $5,000  to  hia  contribo- 
*  tion  of  $10,000  for  the  endowment  of  a 
professorship  in  Washington  College.  Lex- 
ington, of  wuich  Geuoral  Lee  ia  prauleot. 

South  Carouka. — RoperintendentToQi- 
linson  reporta  75  freedmen-schools  in  Soatk 
Carolina,  with  9,017  pupils,  and  an  arence 
attendance  of  6,574.  There  are  148  tceeh- 
crs,  of  whom  58  are  nativea  and  60 
colored.  One  other  school,  from  which 
there  were  uo  retnrua,  woald  swell  the 
number  of  pupils  to  10,000.  The  intaiert 
of  the  colored  people  in  the  achoob  con- 
tinues unabated,  and  that  of  the  white 
people  is^  growing;  vot  there  are  boom 
places  where  it  ia  aoid  no  achool  could  be 
eatabliahed,  nor  tolerated  after  the  ganiioo 
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haM  been  withdrawn.  A  verr  encoessful 
publto  ezeminetion  of  the  colored  school, 
neld  in  the  Normal  School  building,  took 
pUoe  in  Charleston,  May  SOth. 

LouniAKA. — The  whole  number  of  pupils 
registered  in  the  forty-two  public-schools 
of  New  Orleans  is  16,719,  and  the  average 
attendance  is  9,783. 


WESTERN  STATES. 

Illinois. — ^The  directors  of  the  Chicago 
Seminary  have  voted  to  raise  $200,000  for 
its  more  complete  endowment. 

Kkntcckt. — The  State  Superintendent 
of  InPtruction,  J.  D.  Stevenson,  reports  for 
the  year  18tf5,  8,984  schools,  the  number  of 
ehiluren  residing  in  districts  in  which 
AchooU  were  taught,  297,772 ;  the  highest 
number  sttendiiig  school,  144,864;  the 
lowest,  49.280;  Uie  average  attendance, 
92,957.  Tlie  school  fbnd  amounta  to  1,400. 
000,  and  is  invested  in  State  bonds  ana 
bank-stocks. 

TcifNReBic— The  Nashville  Ditpateh  has 
flome  important  figures  upon  the  condition 
of  publio-mshools  in  that  city,  whicii  go  to 
show  a  remarkable  progresi>,  despite  the 
injurious  influences  of  the  war.  It  says 
that  in  1856,  1,172  tickets  were  iHsued  to 
the  pupils,  24  teachera  employed,  and 
918,407  expended  for  school  purpOKes.  In 
the  year  Juitt  closing,  however,  it  appeara 
that  8,184  tickets  wera  issued,  60  teachera 
•mploved,  and  $50,000  was  the  amodnt  of 
•ohoof  estimates. 


FOBEIGN. 

EiiOLANO.— The  Bagged  School  Union, 
London,  presided  over,  like  the  City  Mis- 
sion, by  Earl  ShaftesWyi  reported  828 
Sunday-schools,  with  an  aven^  attend- 
ance of  26,000 ;  204  day-schools,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  18,750;  and  .  817 
evening-schools,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  8,284;  total,  747  schools,  with  an 
attendance  of  61,984.  This  is  an  increase 
of  about  70  schools  and  8,000  soholara.  The 
Union  employs  896  paid  teachera  and  480 

Kid  monitora  in  its  schools.  It  has  450 
ys  and  girls  in  the  rafu^  oonoected 
with  it.  Its  clothing  dubs  have  received 
£1,689  in  deposits.  Its  penny-banks  have 
had  iS6,778  aeposited  in  them  during  the 
year  pasU  Its  shoe-black  brigade,  nuin- 
Dering  818,  has  earned  £7,002,  and  in  the 
fiflAen  yeara  since  t^e  brigade  was  formed 
there  has  been  a  total  earning  of  £55,708. 
12,845  volumes  ara  in  the  lending  librariea 
of  the  Union. — Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  is  to 
resign  his  professonhip  at  Oxford  at  the 
close  of  toe  current  academical  term. 
Among  his  probable  snooesson  Mr.  Froude 
appeare  to  nave  the  beat  proepeeta.    Mr. 


Buskin  ^11  probably  snoooed  Matthew 
Arnold  as  professor  of  poetry.  This  pro- 
fessonhip  is  tensble  for  five  yeara  by  an 
M.  A.  or  B.  C.  L. — A  movement  has  oeen 
inaugurated  by  Archbishop  Manning  for 
the  education  of  poor  Catholic  children  in 
London.  There  are  in  that  city  29,000 
Catholic  children  who  ought  .to  be  at 
school ;  of  these,  7.000  are  set  down  as  ab- 
solutely without  instruction.  Tliirty-flve 
new  scnoola  are  required.  The  archbishop 
is  cordially  supported  by  the  Catholic  laity 
and  clergy. 

Ibblako.— A  female  member  of  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church  has  rasde  to  the  As- 
sembly's College,  Belfast,  the  handsome 
donation  of  £2,000  for  the  erection  of 
dwelling-liouses  on  the  college  grounds 
for  two  of  the  professors. 

Fkahck. — The  brothera  Siegfried  are  or- 
ganising at  Mulhausen,  Alsace,  a  vast  com- 
meroial  college,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  our 
American  commercial  institutions.  The 
pupils,  who  must  have  finished  their  pre- 
paratory studies,  will  be  taught  foreign  lan- 
gnagea,  book-keeping,  ornamental  writing, 
commercial  law  and  geography,  indnstrial 
eoouomy,  and  the  knowlediro  of  goods  in 
general.  Sham  business-oflicea  are  to  be 
made,  in  which  the  forms  of  business  may 
be  acquired. — Tiie  government  is  making 
great  efforu  to  supoly  the  demand  for  a 
non-dassical,  yet  really  high  course  of  in- 
struction^ winch  may  fit  youth  for  the 
highest  industrial  and  oommeroial  situa- 
tions. The  course  of  study  determined 
Xn  differa  little  ftom  the  scientific  course 
pted  in  several  of  the  American  colleges. 

RnasiA. — Russia  has  six  nniversities :  St. 
Peterebuiv,  founded  by  Peter  the  Great; 
Moscow,  rounded  in  1755.  by  the  Empress 
Elizabeth ;  Wilna,  which  in  1842  was  trans- 
formed into  the  Univeri^ity  of  St.  Vladimir; 
DorpaL  founded ik  1682  by  Ouauvus  Adol- 
phus,  acMtroyed  in  1704,  and  revived  by 
Alexander  I.  in  1802 ;  Kharkhov  and  Ka- 
san,  founded  in  1804  by  Alexander  I.  Each 
univeraity  has  four  fkcnities,  history  and 
philology,  phyaical  and  mathematical 
sciences,  law  and  medidne.  Each  nnivor> 
sity  has  fifty  professora,  with  assistants. 
The  students  were  thus  distributed  in 
1864 :  St.  Peterebnrg,  628 ;  Moscow,  1,515; 
Kasan,825;  Kharkhov,  528;  St.  Vladimhr, 
518 ;  Dorpat,  660 ;  toul,  4,084.  Of  these, 
847  were  ounari^,  oostink  the  ffovernmeut 
upwards  of  25,000  pounas  sterling  per  an- 
num.— The  gymnasia,  or  secondary  schools 
of  Bussia,  resemble  the  great  schools  of 
England,  and  are  intermediate  between 
the  elementary  schools  and  the  univeni- 
ties.  In  1864  they  were  95  in  number,  and 
were  attended  by  28,429  pupils  of  all  ranks 
and  religiona. 

Obxxob.— Amid  all  the  vicissitades  of 
the  iistion  the  nadonal  nnivenity  has  in- 
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erea»«d.  In  1887  the  attendance  was  62 ; 
in  18(ti-ft,  it  bad  aivanced  to  1,100.  Like 
the  German  nnivereities,  it  has  four  facul- 
ties.  In  1864-5  there  were  88  stailentd  in 
theology,  62A  In  law,  244  in  niedioiue,  and 
198  in  philosophy.  852  belong«^d  to  Greece, 
and  most  of  the  others  came  IVom  Turkiah 
provinces. 

Saitdwicr  Islawos. — The  details  respeot- 
inir  the  education  of  ffirls  are  taken  f^om 
a  Honolulu  paper :  **  An  hour  in  the  mom- 
ing  is  spent  in  gardening,  the  girls  having 
under  cultivation  about  two  acres  of  land. 
Besides  this  the  {girls  do  all  their  own 
work,  such  as  washing,  ironing,  and  other 
house-work.  Some  of  them  are  quite 
•killed  in  crocheting  and  other  flincy  work. 
£very  afternoon  the  whole  company,  with 
their  ladv  teachers,  either  go  to  walk  or 
indulge  in  the  aquatic  sport  of  bathing  and 
swimming,  for  which  the  river  affords  a 
fine  place.  Many  of  them  are  said  to  rival 
the  mermaida  in  the  celerity  and  grace 
with  which  they  glide  throngtr,  over,  and 
under  the  water.  Most  of  them  acqnired 
the  art  of  awimming  before  they  entered 
the  school. 

**  Special  pains  have  been  taken  to  pro- 
Tide  the  scholars  with  all  the  modem  ap- 
pliancea  for  exercise  and  out-door  sports, 
•uch  as  swinging,  rope  Jumping,  etc..  in 
which  they  exhibit  all  the  wat  and  skill  of 
their  i!iir-i«kinned  cousins  in  thb  and  other 
dimes.  With  them,  however,  as  with 
other  Juveniles,  each  sport  has  its  day  and 
then  goes  out  of  ihshion,  and  to  the  skill 
of  the  teaohera  ia  left  to  provide  new  onea. 

*'The  girls  are  all  taught  to  sing,  and 
■pooial  attention  b  given  to  this  branch  pf 
instruction,  whidi  requirea  early  training 


to  develop  it  properly.  Most  of  them  sing 
any  of  the  tunes  in  the  two  native  toao- 
books,  and  al«o  many  of  the  more  modem 
liyms  and  aooga  oomposed  by  the  poets  oV 


II 


wau. 

Ikoxa. — ^Both  among  the  Hindoos  and 
Pari^es  a  deeided  beginning  haa  beon 
made  in  the  education  of  their  girls,  and 
the  movement  must  accelerate  as  the  edu- 
cation of  the  males  themselves  becomes 
elevated  and  broadened.  At  the  Convoca- 
tion of  the  University  of  Bombay  for  con- 
ferring degrees,  it  was  stated  that  109  out 
of  241  candidates  paased  tlie  matriculation 
examination  in  l^ovember  la»t,  of  whom 
86  were  Hindoos,  19  Parsees,  2  Portuguese, 
1  European,  1  Mussulman.  Of  82  candi- 
dates, 15  paissed  their  first  examination  in 
Arts ;  of  20  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  15  paaaed  examination ; 
and  2  Parsee  candidatea  passed  the  exam- 
inaUon  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.— 
Mr.  Premchund  JSoychond  (a  lucky  cotton 
apecu later),  who  had  already  given 
$100,000  to  the  CalcntU  University,  has 
given  a  like  sum  to  the  Bombav  University, 
towards  the  erection  of  a  library,  and  a 
l\irther  aum  of  $100,000,  **  towards  the 
erection  of  a  tower,  to  oontain  a  largo  dock 
and  a  pair  of  belU.*' 

Hatti.— According  to  an  ezpoao  of  the 
State  of  Hayti  for  1865,  just  published  bv 
Qoverament.  there  are  201  fh;e  national 
schools,  daily  attended  by  18,896  popila. 
besides  eight  private  schools  sabventionea 
by  the  State ;  one  dericd  seminary,  whiek 
bss  alreac^  produced  three  prieau;  on* 
grand  seminsjy  in  Paris,  attended  by  gov- 
ernment scholara. 


CURRENT  PTJBLICATIONS. 


SOME  one  haa  add,  and  add  moat  truth- 
ftaiy,  *'  Peace  bath  her  victories,  no 
leas  than  war.'*  The  invention  of  the  *^  ait 
preaarrative  of  all  aita,*'  waa  an  event  of 
Bore  lad  importanoa  than  any  other 
which  happened  in  the  fifteenth  eentniy. 
The  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  waa  an 
OTsnt  more  important  than  any  one  of  tha 
■truggtea  through  whidi  our  eountry  haa 
paaaed.  Without  tha  cotton-gin,  the  Sem- 
Inolea  in  Florida  had  not  been  an  obatada 
to  ba  rtmovad  ftom  tha  white  maa*a  path ; 
without  it,  Tixaa  had  Tumainad  a  Slata  of 
Mexico  till  now;  without  it,  our  ^erri«f 
abteia**  had  navar  crowned  cotton  king. 
The  introduction  of  usefVLl  InvantioBa, 

I  and  of  the  arta,  tha 


^ffngiem  of  univursd  cdncirtfon  in  a  Stifti^ 
and  the  Recovery  of  new  aouroes  of  waalth, 
aa  the  gdd  of  Cdifomia,  the  copper  cf 
Lake  Superior,  and  the  patroleom  of  Paon- 
ayl  vania,  constitute  a  part  of  the  cxpaiiaaea 
of  the  people,  add  to  thdr  prosperity  and 
happiness,  and  are  equally  worthy  of  tha 
hiatorian'a  pan.  AH  such  thinfs,  in 
nection  with  tha  aetioB  of  their 
mcnt,  coostitata  a  paopla*a  red  hislary. 

This  truth  ia  reeognias 
SchodHlatofy  of  tha  United  8tataa^"« 

of  tha 
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before  the  public  for  several  years,  sod  has 
already  gained  ft  high  plaoe,  and  done  good 
aercice  in  tbeaohoola.  The  preaent  ia  a 
now,  revised  edition,  bringing  the  work 
down  to  the  close  of.the  greet  rebellion. 

Instead  of  a  preface,  with  a  catalogne  of 
apologies  for  intruding  upon  the  good- 
natare  of  the  public,  the  author  has  given 
an  introduction  of  eight  pages,  containing 
a  clear  and  concise  account  of  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Columbus  in  1402,  and  a 
succinct  statement  of  the  adventures  and 
discoveries  relating  to  the  western  conti- 
nent dow  n  to  ld07.  «. 

The  main  work  ia  divided  into  twenty- 
four  ohspters  of  unequal  length,  according 
as  their  subjeets  are  of  greater  or  less  im- 
portance. The  first  ten  chapters  occupy 
about  one-third  of  the  book,  and  relate  to 
the  settlement  and  progreas  of  the  thirteen 
original  colonies.  Here  is  shown  the  real  or« 
igin  of  our  republican  form  of  government, 
•  of  free  instltutioufi,  of  true  religious  liberty, 
and  of  that  general  diffusion  of  knowledge 
which  murk  us  as  a  people.  Chapters 
eleven  to  fifteen  inclusive  relate  to  the 
•*  War  of  the  Revolution" — its  causes,  its 
conduct,  and  success.  The  next  three 
chapterM  include  the  war  of  1812-15,  and 
bring  us  down  to  the  war  with  Mexico,  and 
the  treaty  of  Onadalnpe  Hidalgo.  Chap- 
,  ter  niMCteen  is  devoted  to  the  political  agi- 
tations and  difficnltiea  from  1882  to  the 
brettking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1861 ;  and 
chapters  twenty  and  twenty-one  give  a 
history  of  the  war  that  fbllowed.  Of  the 
remaining  three  chapters,  two  relate  to  the 
early  history,  settlement,  and  growth  of 
the  mighty  "  West ;"  and  the  remaining 
one  reviews  the  mural,  educational,  and 
material  progress  of  the  whole  country. 

While  the  chronologjy  of  events  is  pre- 
served, the  narrative  is  not  abruptly  broken 
off  for  the  purpose  of  strictly  following  the 
exact  order  of  time.  The  story  is  well 
told;  and  the  opinions,  reli/ion  etlncatlonj 
habits  of  life,  and  indui^trial  pursuits  of  the 
people,  arc  so  interwoven,  or  connected 
with  the  narrative,  as  to  make  it^  brief  aa 
it  is,  what  it  profettaes  to  be,  a  history  of 
the  United  StAteit — not  of  the  Government 
alone,  bqt  of  the  Government  and  the 
people. 

Aside  from  the  historic  facts  which  they 
acquire,  few  boys  can  well  master  its  pages, 
without  becoming,  on  that  account,  better 
citizens  and  better  men. 


The  book  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
parents  and  of  teachera.  It  follows  th« 
current  of  events  <down  to  the  present 
time.  And  it  is  gratifying  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  an  historian  whose  state- 
ments "are  fticts,  and  who  calls  things  by ' 
their  right  namea. 

While  we  are  giving  due  and  deserved 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  our 
own  country,  other  countries  and  other 
times  should  not  remain  '*  a  aealed  book" 
to  us  and  to  our  pupils.'  Ancient  history 
is  too  generally  neglected.  Perhaps  the 
one  great  reaaon  for  this  neglect  is  that  the 
books  on  the  subject  have  hitherto  been 
too  large,  containing  masses  of  dry  aad 
unimportant  detaila.  Hence  the  usual 
courae  of  study  could  not  adjpit  ancient 
hiatory.  Miaa  Yonge,  the  well-known 
author  of  **  The  Heir  of  Reddyffe,"  has 
provided  a  remedy  in  the  publication  of 
her  aeriea  of  **  Landmarks  of  History.'* 
There  are  three  books  in  the  series :  first, 
Ancient  History,  f^om  the  earliest  times  to 
the  Mahometan  Conquest:  aeoond.  Medi- 
eval History,  beginning  with  the  reign  of 
Chariemagne,  and  reaching  to  the  Reforma- 
tion: third.  Landmarks  of  Modem  His- 
tory, extending  fW>m  the  Reformation  to 
the  present  time.  These  most  excellent 
little  volumes  are  the  standard  in  England, 
and  have  been  largely  imported  by  many 
of  the  better  private  and  high  achoolsin 
this  country. 

The  first  volume*  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country,  and  the  other  two 
will  be  put  to  press  early  enough  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  classes  which  may  be- 
gin the  UKC  of  the  first.  Miss  Edith  L. 
Chase,  a  successful  teacher  of  history  in 
Philadelphia,  haa^kilfully  edited  the  Amer- 
ican editions.  She  haa  oarefblly  correct- 
ed the  inacciiraciea  of  the  Engliah  editions, 
and  has  re- written  some  parts  of  the  Gre- 
cian history,  besides  making  aeveral  other 
imponaiit  improvements.  Her  **  Index 
for  Examination"  develops  a  most  im- 
portant principle.  It  presents  single  namea 
and  events,  and  accustoms  the  mind  to 
connect  with  each  the  surrounding  and 
relative  facta. 


(3)  LAwmiAREf  or  Rirrosv.    Avcikiit  HrtTOsr ; 

VBOM    THE     KaKLIUT   TiMKS   TO   THB    MaHOMETAJT 

Co»QOc»T.  Hy  MiM  TonoR,  author  of  "Th«  Hdr 
of  RedelyfliB."  New  York  :  J.  W.  Sobcmerhora  A 
Co.    lOmo.,  pp.  240.    $1.00 
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The  plan  of  the  book  ie  to  bring  together 
the  events  most  necessary  to  be  remem* 
bered  in  tncient  hietorj,  and  to  convey  a 
general  idea  of  the  charaoteristicii  and 
course  of  the  **  Changing  Empires*'  of 
classical  times.  In  the  space,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  give  mnch  detail.  When  an- 
ecdotes have  been  introdaoed,  they  are 
Boch  as  must  necessarily  be  known, .  or 
inch  as  may  lead  to  the  better  comprehen- 
Bion  of  the  characters  and  ways  of  thinking 
of  the  great  men  of  old. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  pleasant,  and 
will  create  a  thirst  for  an  acquaintance  with 
larger  historical  works.  In  many  cases  it 
must  beget  an  earnest  love  for  the  study  of 
history.  Its  fascinating  influences  will 
draw  the  young  beyond  the  trashy  novels 
of  the  day,  and  create  a  lasting  taste  for 
profitable  reading.  As  a  text-book  fbr  the 
study  of  history,  a  reference-book  for  the 
home  or  school  library,  or  even  a  class 
reading-book,  this  volume  will  prove  ac- 
ceptable. 

Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  has  published  a 
•eries  of  lectures  on  the  study  of  his^tory,* 
delivered  before  the  students  of  Oxford 
University.  He  fully  accepts  the  doctrine 
of  historical  progress,  although  he  differa 
from  Draper  and  Baokle  in  his  estimation 
of  the  causes.  These  gentlemen  hold  that 
human  progress  is  produced  almost  wholly 
by  material  influences  ;  Prof.  Smith,  while 
he  does  not  ignore  the  force  of  physical 
agencies,  maintains  that  revealed  religion 
has  been  especially  influential  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  race.  In  the  course  of 
his  argument  he  gives  a  fine  analysis  of  the 
strife  between  the  great  schools  of  meta- 
physics. The  lecture  on  the  foundation  of 
the  American  Coloniea  is  interesting  to  us, 
as  it  gives  a  dispassionate  statement  of  the 
causes  and  effects  of  the  Revolution  viewed 
from  a  British  stand-point.  The  volume 
contains  also  the  lecture  on  Oxford  Univer- 
sity, delivered  by  Prof.  Smith  before  the 
New  York  Historical  Society  during  his 
recent  visit  to  this  country. 

Too  little  attention  is  paid  in  our  schools 
to  the  study  of  the  Aindamental  principles 
upon  which  our  political  system  is  based. 
The  consequence  is,  few  of  our  young  men 
when  they  arrive  at  majority  have  any  bet- 


(3)  I.«CTi7ats  ov  Tas  Brnvr  or  Hisroar.  Bj  Goto* 
vrur  Saixa,  M.  ▲.    Umo,  pp.  SS9.    f  L7& 


ter  knowledge  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
citizenship  than  they  would  had  they  never 
been  to  school.  If  the  time  that  is  now 
spent  on  mythology  and  equally  unprofita- 
ble gossips,  miscalled  history,  were  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  nature  and  history  ot 
our  government  and  laws,  we  would  have 
more  intelligent  voting,  and  fewer  political 
blunders  and  abuses  to  complain  of. 

For  this  reason  we  rejoice  at  the  increased 
attention  which  this  subject  is  awakening, 
and,  though  we  may  not  wholly  agree  with 
the  author's  views  and  conclusions,  wel- 
come to  the  list  of  school  text-books  Aldsn** 
Seienci  of  OcVfmnurU.*  Containing,  as  it 
does,  facts  which  every  American  ought  to 
Wnow,  it  will  prove  of  profit  to  the  general 
reader,  as  well  as  to  pupils  at  school. 

In  this  fast  age  we  are  too  apt  to  attempt 
to  cultivate  mind  as  the  enterprising  gar- 
dener pushea  forward  his  early  vegetables 
— in  hotbeds.  The  Soman  proverb,  soma 
ment  in  eorpare  tano^  will  hold  good  in  all 
ages— and  all  experience  proves  that  a 
sound  mind  must  be  in  a  sound  body« 
Every  movement  towards  system  in  phywi- 
cat  education  is  far  more  important  than 
elaborate  theories  for  perfecting  mental  edu- 
cation. Without  physical  health  and  vigor 
mental  culture  avails  little.  The  popular 
success  of  the  several  schools  for  physical 
culture  is  auspicious  of  good  results.  And 
the  demand  for  teachers  of  calisthenics 
and  gymnastics  in  the  public  schools  of  our 
large  dties,  and  the*flourishing  seminaries 
all  over  the  country,  shows  that  our  leading 
educators  are  waking  up  to  the  importance 
of  physical  education.  It  is,  however,  im- 
possible for  more  than  one  of  a  thouaand 
of  those  who  have  chaigo  of  the  education 
of  our  children  to  resort  to  these  schods 
for  physical  training.  Hence  we  consider 
that  such  men  as  Prof.  Watson,  in  prepar- 
ing practical  works  on  calisthenics  and 
gymnastics,  have  done  a  most  important  ^ 
service.  Prof.  Watson's  first  book*  is  a 
complete  manual  for  individuals  and  fiuni- — - 
lies,  and  a  systematic  drilhbook  for  school^^ 
and  gymnasiums.    It  gives  an  ezteudedt 


(4)Thb  ScnvoB  or  OorsainiKirT  ih  CorasoTMMr 

WITH  AMKRICAR  iHSnTOTIOMS.    ByJoSKTH  ALOUT, 

P.O..  LL.D.   Kew  Yo^k :  8b«ld0B  *  Oo.   Ubo.  pp. 

248. 

(8)  Mahval  or  CAinraxincs.   B7  J.  IL&Disoir  Wit* 
SOX.  New  York  :  ScherflMrhom  k  Oo. 
prepaid  by  BiaiL 
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and  varied  coareo  of  phjrsioal  exercisefi, 
witkovi  apparatus.  The  Intkoduotiov  eiu- 
brmoes  mil  needful  directions,  rules,  snd 
explanations  for  iustructort  and  pupils, 
with  sections  on  phonetics  and  respira- 
tion. Throughout  the  book  the  exercises 
are  arranged  in  aceordaooe  with  well- 
known  principles  of  anatomy,  physiologyi 
and  hygiene.  They  have  been  thoroughly 
teated  in  our  schools,  securing  the  happiest 
results.  These  exercises,  practised  habitu- 
ally and  energetically,  cannot  ikil  to  yield 
to  youth  grace,  agility,  suppleness,  a  ready 
hand,  as  well  as  robust  health,  solid 
strength,  and  power  of  enddrance.  Al- 
most any  school- room  or  parlor  will  suffice 
for  the  exercises.  For  those  who  wish  to 
Qse  the  piano  to  enliven  the  exercises, 
there  are  several  pieces  of  musio  prepared 
by  the  best  masters. 

The  book  is  profusely  and  richly  illus- 
trated from  original  designs.  It  is  printed 
OB  superior  tinted  paper,  and  is  bound  in 
the  beat  style.  A  reviewer  in  the  />tf% 
T^imes  speaks  in  the  following  terms  of  this 
book :  **  This  is  the  most  elaborate  snd 
■atbfactory  attempt  yet  made  to  apply 
practically  to  educational  purposes  the 
great  truths  of  physiology,  relating  to  phy- 
aical  culture  and  training.  The  work  has 
eTidentiy  been  prepared  by  one  who  is 
oonsdons  of  the  requiremenu  of  the 
learner,  and  has  studied  the  most  effeo- 
taal  way  of  meeting  and  supplying  them. 
To  those  in  authority,  whose  influence 
would  be  effectual  in  promoting  the  circu- 
lation of  this  book,  it  becomes  a  positive 
daty  ao  to  do  by  every  means  in  their 
power.  All  who  have  the  physical  welfare 
of  the  human  race  at  heart,  and  under- 
Btand  how  powerless  the  intellect  is  to 
contend  atrsinst  the  burden  of  a  feeble  and 
emaciated  frame,  are  equally  interested  in 
its  teachings,  and  answerable,  each  in  his 
own  sphere,  however  small  it  be,  for  the 
oonaequences  of  neglecting  them.** 

Benjamin  Silliman,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  was 
born  at  Trumbull,  Connecticut,  August  8, 
1779.  For  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  cen- 
tury his  name  appeared  upon  the  catalogues 
of  Tale  College.  In  1702  he  entered  it  as 
■  student;  in  1804  he  became  Professor  of 
CHemistry  and  Natural  lUstory,  and  re- 
tained this  position  until  1858,  when,  hav- 
ing been  relieved  at  his  own  request,  he 
waa  appointed  Professor  JBtntriiut,    To  his 


energy,  Yale,  no  doubt,  in  great  measare, 
owes  its  success.  His  life  is  not  that  of  an 
individual  merely;  it  is  the  history  of  a 
groat  university,  and  indirectly  a  picture  of 
the  period.  The  publication  of  bis  biog- 
raphy,* therefore,  requires  no  apology :  it 
is  a  necessary  appendix  to  the  current  his* 
tory  of  our  nation. 

As  a  teacher.  Professor  Silliman  was  pre- 
eminent. As  a  public  lecturer,  he  had  un- 
exampled snoeess.  He  awakened  a  love  of 
science  in  all  with  whom  he  met  Hia 
books  of  travel  were  fascinating  to  both 
young  snd  old,  and,  being  among  the  first 
Amerioau  works  on  Europe,  were  received 
with  much  favor  in  England.  Although 
his  life  was  devoted  to  science,  Dr.  Silliman 
made  few  original  investigations.  In  hia 
earlier  days  he  began  some  important  re* 
searches,  but  his  cneigies  were  necessary 
elsewhere.  His  great  reputation  among 
scientific  men  resulted  chiefly  fh>m  hia 
connection  with  the  ^*  American  Journal  of 
Science,"  which  he  established  in  1818, 
and  always  maintained  at  his  own. pecuni- 
ary risk.  It  seldom  was  a  source  of  profit, 
more  Aiequently  was  a  serious  finanoial 
burden.  Professor  SilHman^s  private  life 
was  that  of  a  consistent  Christian  man ;  hia 
heart  was  ever  open,  and  he  was^a  deter- 
mined defender  of  the  oppressed.  He  op- 
posed the  slave-power  with  great  vehe- 
mence, and  during  the  troubles  in  Kansaa 
was  the  subject  of  much  personal  defama-  ^ 
tion,  even  in  the  Congressional  halls. 

Professor  Fisher  has  performed  his  work, 
as  biographer,  well.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  narrative  consists  of  an  autobiogra- 
phy, written,  not  for  publication,  but  for 
the  Information  of  the  family.  It  is,  con- 
sequently, the  more  valuable,  as  the  facts 
are  given  in  a  simple  colloquial  style,  which 
seems  to  open  up  the  whole  character  of 
the  author.  Extracts  fVom  Dr.  Silliman's 
diary  are  produced,  and  numerous  letters 
are  added,  yet  so  as  not  to  break  the  narra- 
tive. The  correspondence  is  voluminous, 
but  Professor  Fidher*s  selections  are  evi- 
dently judicious.  The  appendix  containa 
several  letters  of  great  historical  import- 
ance, from  Washington,  Governor  Trum- 
bull, and  others,  none  of  which  had  been 
previously  published. 


(8)  htrm  OF  Bsv/AMtir  Siiximav,  M.  D..  LI..  D., 
Late  ProfiMMr  ofChcmittrT,  Mlnemlofry,  snd  0«o1o. 
S7.  i"  Tale  OolkM.  By  Oao.  P.  Puhbk.  ProfNwr 
Id  YaU  Collef*.  Nsw  York  :  ChM.  Soribnw  A  Oe. 
TiroT(»U.8vo,  99.  407-406.    fft.<Ml 
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Dean  Alford'B  ''Plea**^  can  hardly  be 
called  a  scientifie  treatiae.  It  b  of  more 
valao  as  on  amuBing  collection  of  ^r'^'nnia- 
Ucal  anecdotea,  if  we  may  ao  speak,  than 
aa  »  source  of  useful  information.  Some 
ambitions  gnimmariana  In  onneoantry  will 
be  highly  gratified,  and,  donbtleaa,  eqaally 
aatoniithed  to  find  their  cmdities  indorsed 
by  one  in  so  high  a  station.  The  Dean  is 
heartily  in  favor  of  '*  It  is  mo  ;*'  **  He  la 
as  good  aa  me**  is  quite  proper ;  and  **  I 
am  better  than  him"  is  the  very  acme  of 
pure  English.  In  defiance  of  every  re- 
spectable grammarian,  he  thinka  the  double 
comparative  **  lesser**  quite  elegant.  The 
Dean  ia  evidently  a  castaway  in  grammar, 
and  may  be  quoted  aa  authority  for  a  large 
number  of  volgarisma.  Hia  work  haa 
given  rise  to  much  disonssion*  Among* 
the  opposition,  Mr.  Moon*  baa  taken  up  a 
heavy  cudgel,  and  hia  letters  upon  the 
Deau^B  English  »e  in  the  highest  degree 
pithy  and  entertaining.  He  showa  the 
work  of  Dr.  Alford  to  be  inaccurate  both 
in  matter  and  manner,  compelling  him  to 
shirk  direct  issues  and  to  defend  himself 
by  arguments  unworthy  of  a  village  debet- 
ing-clnb.  Altogether,  these  little  books 
form  the  most  interesting  grammatical  dia- 
cussion  wiiicli  has  been  made  publio  in 
many  years.  They  are  written  in  an  easy 
style,  ond  esch  eontaina  much  matter  which 
will  be  found  suggeative. 

The  latest  addition  to  our  Sliakitpearean 
literature  is  the  testimony'  of  a  physician 
to  the  wonderful  extent  and  accuracy  of 
the  great  poet*s  knowledge  of  psychology, 
and  the  truthfulness  of  his  delineations  of 
insanity  and  imbecility.  Dr.  Kellogg*^ 
position  and  duties  have  brought  him  in 
contact  with  almost  every  condition  of 
mental  weakness  and  aberration,  and  he 
lias  studied  Shakspeare  in  the  light  of  the 
experience  thua  gained.  His  style  is  pleas- 
ing, and  his  analysis  of  Shakspeare's  char- 
acters critical  and  appreciative.  His 
positions  are  well  sustained  by  apt  qnota- 
tions,  and  his  book  will  afford  profitable 
entertainment  to  all  who  may  read  it. 

'In  preparing  the  *'8tndent*a  Practical 
Chemistry""  die  authors  have  snooeeded  in 

(7)  A  Plea  roa  rat  Qit»n*s  Kirouta.  By  Hkitrt 
ALn>Bi».  D.  D.,  [Hun  of  C«Dt«rbiiry.  T«nth  Tbo«- 
ntt4.  Il«w  Tork  :  Alnuutimt  StrshM.  Umo.  tlJSw 

(A  Tax  DtAa*t  Kirciita.  Bj  WAtaiireTOSi  Mooir. 
Fallow  R.  8.  of  LUermtor*.  Poanh  Mitkm.  2f«w 
Tork :  Tbe  Samo.   16iBa,  »p.  Mi.   91.71^ 


packing  a  great  amonnt  of  information  in 
a  small  space.  No  book  of  the  kind  which 
we  have  seen  can  at  all  compare  with  it  in 
conciseness  of  statement.  For  this  reason 
we  doubt  its  valao  to  begin ners,  for  to 
them  the  subject  mast  be  presented  in  an 
attraoUve  manner;  to  the  well-informed 
student,  and  to  the  instructor,  the  work  will 
be  of  real  uUlity  as  a  book  of  reference. 

The  propriety  of  an  introductory  treatise 
upon  Chemical  Physics  is  doubtful.  U 
would  be  better  to  incorporate  all  necessary  . 
information  on  this  topic  in  the  chemistry 
proper,  09  haa  been  done  <  by  Brande  and 
Tavlor.  The  treatise  in  the  "  Practical 
Chemistry*'  is,  however,  in  advance  of 
most  other  textobooks.  The  authon  have 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  conservation  and 
correlation  of  forcea,  and,  aa  far  as  possible, 
have  introduced  the  new  phraseology.  Th« 
explanations  of  polarized  light  and  apeo- 
trum  analysis  are  superior;  the  latter  is 
illustrated  by  a  chrome-lithographic  plate, 
showing  the  spectra  of  various  metals. 

In  Part  II.  we  note  that  three  metals, 
yttrium,  erbium,  and  terbium,  are  recog^ 
nized  as  existing  in  gadinolite.  The  exiat> 
enoe  of  the  latter  two  ia  doubtful.  Popp 
maintaina  that  yttrium  alone  is  to  be  fonnd; 
more  recently  Bahr  and  Hansen  have  de- 
termined that  terbium,  at  least,  shoald  be 
stricken  from  the  list  of  dements.  To  be 
accurate,  the  authon  should  have  made 
some  reference  to  Poppas  investigations, 
which  were  published  before  their  work 
waa  issued.  We  perceive,  also,  that  the 
new  metals  are  placed  together  under 
'<  metals  of  the  eartha."  This  is  certainly 
inaccurate,  for  though  the  proper  position 
of  thallium  and  indium  is  an  open  question, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  respecting  cesium 
and  rubidium,  which  are  undeniably  met- 
als of  the  alkalis,  and  should  therefore  he 
classed  with  K.,  Na.,  Li.,  and  Am.  The 
appendix  contains  a  number  of  iisefDl, 
tables,  some  of  which  are  not  to  be  foand 
in  other  elementary  works.  The  book 
is  well  printed  and  bound,  and  the  illos- 
trations,  which  are  yery  numeroaa,  ais 
much  better  than  those  ordinarily  given  is 
similar  worka. 


(9)  Brabspbakb's  DsuaaATiom  or  latAam; 
IvBRCUirr,  AND  8ITIC1DB.  By  A.  O.  Kkixom, 
M.  1>M  AwlMMt  PhysieUui,  f>ut«  LbmU*  Aurha^ 
Uiicm  K.  Y.  New  York  :  Hard  M.  Hoachtoa.  ISbm, 
pp.  9M. 
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PEDAGOGICAL   LAW. 

ARTICLE   VI. 

ITie  Law  as  to  Religion  in  Schools, 

SEC.  9.  Rhode  Island,  continued, — As  this  little  State  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  pioneer,  at  least  la  this  cooDtry,  of  what  is  now 
known  as  **  religions  liberty,''  we  give  it  more  attention  than  its  geograph- 
ical position  or  territorial  extent  wonld  otherwise  appear  to  require.  On 
this  particular  subject  the  laws  of  Rhode  Island  merit  a  full  explanation, 
both  as  to  their  letter  and  spirit.  The  Constitution  and  laws  of  this  State 
{Fed.  LaWf  art.  6,  sec.  8)  give  no  power  to  a  school  committee,  nor  is 
there  any  authority  in  the  State,  by  which  the  reading  of  the  Bible  or 
praying  in  school,  either  at  the  opening  or  at  the  close,  can  be  commanded 
and  enforced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
neglect  of  the  law  to  specify  any  penalties  for  so  opening  and  closing  a 
school,  or  to  appoint  or  allow  any  officer  to  take  notice  of  such  an  act,  do 
as  clearly  show  that  there  can  be  no  compulsory  exclufiion  of  snch  read* 
ing  and  praying  from  the  public  schools.  The  whole  matter  must  be 
r^olated  by  the  consciences  of  the  teachers  and  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
tricts, and  by  the  general  consent  of  the  community.  Statute  law  and 
school  committees'  regulations  can  enforce  neither  the  nse  nor  the  disnse  of 
such  devotional  exercises  (Fed,  Law,  ch.  1,  sec.  6).  School  committees 
may,  indeed,  recommend,  but  they  can  go  no  further.  It  is  believed  to  be 
the  gene];al  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  that  this  matter 
shall  be  left  to  the  conscience  of  the  teacher  {PiLb,  Schools  Ads,  with 
Rem.,  1857,  pp.  98,  99).  No  book  should  be  introduced  into  any 
public  school  by  the  committee  containing  any  passage  or  matter  reflect- 
ing  in  the  least  degree  upon  any  religions  sect,  or  which  any  religious  sect 
would  be  likely  to  consider  offensive  {Id,,  p.  42).  While  a  committee,  on 
the  examination  of  teachers,  should  not  endeavor  to  inquire  into  the.  pecu- 
liar religious  or  sectarian  opinions  of  a  tedcher,  and  should  not  entertain 
any  preferences  or  prejudices  founded  on  any  such  gpx>unds  ;  they  oughti 
nevertheless,  and  without  hesitation,  to  reject  every  person  who  is  in  the 
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habit  of  ridicnliDg,  deridiDg,  or  scoffing  at  religion ;  for  snch  a  habit  may 
well  be  supposed  to  betraj  a  want  of  that  Hberality  which  the  State  en- 
courages  in  religions  concernments,  and  an  incapadtj  to  teach  in  the  mag. 
nanimons  spirit  of  its  laws  {Id,,  p.  36). 

Sbc.  10.    CoKNScncoT. — Althoogh  this  State  maj  hare  a  record  not 
altogether  so  clean  and  so  free  from  the  spirit  of  religions  intolerance  as 
that  of  Rhode  Island,  yet  it  would  be  yerj  unjust  to  judge  Connecticut  at 
this  day  by  its  ancient  colonial  laws  (Ped,  Law^  art.  5,  sec.  4).    The 
history  of  the  original  colonies  of  which  this  State  was  formed,  as  well  as 
the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  after  the  union  of  these  colonies, 
clearly  establish  the  fact  that  a  good  common-BchooI  education  has  ever 
been  considered  the  birthright  of  every  child  of  the  State.     In  1641,  a 
free-school  was  ordered  to  be  set  up  in  New  Haven,  and  "  the  pastor,  Mr. 
Davenport,  together  with  the  magistrates,  was  directed  to  consider  what 
allowance  should  be  paid  to  it  out  of  the  common  stock.''    This  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  small  beginning  of  the  American  system  of  free- 
school  education.    In  some  form,  the  duty  of  educating  the  whole  com- 
munity has  been  recognized  in  Connecticut  ever  since  ( Com,  School  Acts 
of  Conn,,  1864,  p.  2).     All  the  laws  of  every  State  must  be  made  and 
executed  in  accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  its  Constitution,  for 
that  is  the  fundamental  law,  and  contains  the  principles  upon  wfaidi  the 
government  of  the  State  is  founded.    On  examining  the  Constitution  of 
Connecticut  (adopted  in  1818),  we  find  that  the  Rhode  Island  idea  of 
religious  liberty  has  been  almost  wholly  adopted  in  that  instnmaent. 
"  The  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and  wonliip,  without 
discrimination,  shall  forever  be  free  to  all  persons  in  this  State,  provided 
that  the  right  hereby  declared  and  established,  shall  not  be  so  eoostmedk 
as  to  excuse  acts  of  licentiousness,  or  to  justify  practices  inconsistent  with 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  State"  (Consi,  of  Conn^  art.  1,  sec.  3)  ;  but 
it  is,  nevertheless,  held  and  declared  to  be  "  the  duty  of  all  men  to  worship 
the  Supreme  Being,  the  great  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  Umverse"  {IcL, 
Art.  1,  sec.  1)  ;  and,  perhaps,  Connecticut  teachers  can  oonstitationally  be 
required  to  so  worship. 

Sbc.  11«  Massachusetts. — ^The  Constitution  of  this  State  says  :  "ITo 
subject  shall  be  hurt,  molested,  or  restrained  in  his  person,  liberty,  or  estate 
for  worshiping  God  in  the  manner  and  seasons  most  agreeable  to  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience  ;  or  for  his  religious  profession  or  sentiments  :  pro- 
vided he  doth  not  disturb  the  public  peace  or  obstruct  others  in  their  refi- 
gious  worship"  (  Const,  of  Mass.,  art.  I,  sec.  2).  But ''  it  Is  the  duty  of  aD 
men  in  society,  publicly,  and  at  stated  seasons,  to  worship  the  Soi^eaie 
Being,  the  great  Creator  and  Preserve  of  the  Umverse"  {lb,)  ^The 
public  worship  of  God,  and  instructions  in  piety,  religion,  and  raoiafitj, 
promote  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  a  people,  and  the  secority  of  a 
republican  government  {Const,  of  Mass.  Amend,,  art  11).    It  woild 
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seem,  therefore,  that  the  teachers  of  Massachosetts  might  eonstitntiomiflj 
be  required  not  only  to  worship  Otod,  as  in  Connecticat,  bat  to  do  this 
**  pQblicljy  and  at  stated  seasons."  The  school  committees  are  prohibited 
by  statute  {Oeru  SUUtUeB^  tit.  xl,  ch.  88,  sec.  27)  from  directing  anj  school- 
books  cakolated  to  fayor  the  tenets  of  any  particolar  sect  of  Christians  to 
be  purchased  or  used  in  any  of  the  town  schools.  It  seems  to  be  the 
settled  policy  of  the  State,  however,  to  require  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the 
pabllc  schools ;  in  fact,  since  the  statnte  of  1855,  '^the  daily  reading  of 
some  portion  of  the  Bible,  in  the  common  English  version,"  is  made  obli- 
gatory. As  Connecticat  daims  the  honor  of  having  estaUished  the  first 
free-school  on  the  continent,  so  Massachusetts  claims  that  **  she,  first  of  all, 
established  a  sytem  of  public  instruction,  and  supported  it  by  the  essential 
and  distinctive  characteristics  of  a  State — the  right  and  duty  of  taxation." 
(Sec.  Bq^^  1861,  p.  57.)  Neither  Massachusetts  nor  Connecticut,  how- 
ever, can  dispute  with  Rhode  Island  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first 
''  to  hold  forth  a  lively  experimenti  that  a  most  flourishing  civil  state 
may  stand  and  best  be  maintained  with  a  full  liberty  in  religious  concern- 
ments'' {Fed.  Law,  art.  5,  sec  8).  Rhode  IsUmd's  ''sure  foundation  of 
hap(Hness  to  all  America,"  has  certainly  been  adopted  to  a  consideraUe 
extent  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  ;  but  the  former  gives  religious 
liberty  to  those  only  who  worship  Qod,  and  the  latter  gives  it  only  to 
those  who  worship  Qod  ''  publicly  and  at  stated  seasons." 

Skg.  12.  Maine. — ^This  State  has  adopted  the  principal  features  of  the 
Rhode  Island  theory  of  religions  liberty,  at  least  in  substance.  No  reli^ 
gious  test  can  be  required  as  a  qualification  for  any  office  or  trust  {Comst, 
of  Me,,  art  1,  sec  3).  It  seems,  however,  that  a  rule  of  school,  requiring 
every  sdiolar  to  read  from  the  Protestant  version  of  the  Bible,  may  be 
enforced  (38  Maine,  376). 

Sec.  13.  New  Hampshire, — After  setting  forth  some  principles  that 
harmonize  perfectly  with  those  advanced  in  Rhode  Island,  the  Constitu> 
tion  of  this  State  asserts  and  maintains  as  follows :  ''As  morality  and 
piety,  rightly  grounded  on  evangelical  principles,  will  give  the  best  and 
greatest  security  to  government,  and  will  lay,  in  the  hearts  of  men,  the 
strongest  obligations  to  due  subjection  ;  and  as  the  knowledge  of  these  is 
most  likely  to  be  propagated  through  a  society  by  the  institution  of  the 
public  W(»i3hip  of  the  Deity,  and  of  public  instruction  in  morality  and 
religion ;  therefore,  to  promote  these  important  purposes,  the  people  of 
this  State  have  a  right  to  empower,  and  do  hereby  fully  empower,  the 
Legislatare  to  aathorice,  from  time  to  time,  the  several  towns,  parishes, 
bodies  corporate,  or  religious  societies,  within  this  State,  to  make  adequate 
provision,  at  their  own  expense,  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic Protestant  teachers,  of  piety,  religion,  and  morality"  ((7on«^.  ofN.  M., 
part  1,  art.  6). 

Sec.  14.  YsmoirT. — To  a  declaration  of  religious  liberty,  amounting  to 
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about  the  same  in  substance  as  that  which  is  maintained  in  Rhode  Island, 
the  Constitution  of  this  State  adds  the  following  :  "  Nevertheless,  every 
sect  or  denomination  of  Christians  ought  to  observe  the  Sabbath,  or 
Lord's  day,  and  keep  up  some  sort  of  religious  worship,  which  to  them 
shall  seem  most  agreeable  to  the  revealed  will  of  God"  (chap.  1,  art.  3). 

Sec.  14.  New  York. — The  "  lively  experiment"  of  Rhode  Island  has, 
it  is  thought,  been  fully  adopted  by  the  Empire  State,  and  is,  at  least  in 
substance,  incorporated  in  the  Constitution,  "  The  free  exercise  and  en- 
joyment of  religious  profession  and  worship,  without  discrimination  or 
preference,  shall  forever  be  allowed  in  this  State  to  all  mankind  {Ccm^. 
of  N,  F.,  art.  1,  sec  3).  The  school-teacher,  in  common  with  all  others, 
can  insist  upon  enjoying  the  benefit  of  this  constitutional  provision,  but  it 
behooves  him,  nevertheless,  to  bear  in  mind,  under  all  circumstances,  that 
he  is  the  agent  of  the  State,  and  must  teach  in  the  spirit  of  its  laws.  He 
should  never  for  a  moment  forget  that  his  scholars  are  protected  by  the 
law  equally  li^th  himself.  While  he  may  exact  from  his  examiners  and 
others,  he  must  himself  also  exhibit  the  liberality  and  magnanimity  in  this 
respect  that  is  proclaimed  in  the  organic  law  of  his  State,  or  he  is  unfit 
for  the  vocation  of  public  teacher,  and  he  may  be  so  declared.  The  State, 
however,  so  far  as  it  can  consistently  with  its  organic  law,  and  without 
prejudice  to  any,  would  foster  piety  in  the  citizen  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not 
considered  unlawful  to  open  and  close  school  with  prayer  and  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  provided  that  all  discussion  of  controverted  points  and  sec- 
tarian dogmas  be  carefully  avoided.  The  policy  of  New  York  is  the 
same  in  this  respect  as  that  of  Rhode  Island  (sec.  8). 

Sec.  15.  New  Jersey. — The  law  as  to  religion  is  the  same,  in  substance, 
in  this  State  as  in  New  York  and  Rhode  Island  (^Con^L  of  N,  t/".,  art.  1, 
sects.  3,  4.) 

.  Sec.  16.  Pennsylvania. — Tiiis  State,  like  several  others,  seems  to  con- 
tradict itself  on  the  subject  of  religious  liberty.  "  No  preference  shall 
ever  be  given,  by  law,  to  any  religious  establishments  or  modes  of  wor- 
ship" {Const,  of  Pa,<i  art.  9,  sec.  3.)  "  No  person  who  achnowledges  the 
being  of  a  God  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments^  shall,  on 
account  of  his  religious  sentiments,  be  disqualified  to  hold  any  office  or 
place  of  trust  or  profit  under  this  Commonwealth"  (/(i.,  sec.  4).  If  this 
is  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  liberality  of  Rhode  Island,  it  is  not  altogether 
successful.  "  We,  therefore,  declare,  that  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to 
frequent  or  to  support  any  religious  worship,  place,  or  ministry  whatever,  ex- 
cept in  fulfillment  of  his  own  voluntary  contract ;  nor  enforced,  restrained, 
molested,  or  burdened  in  his  body  or  goods  ;  nor  disqualified  from  hold- 
ing office  ;  nor  otherwise  suffer  on  account  of  his  religious  belief ;  and  that 
every  man  shall  be  free  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience,  and  to  profess,  and  by  argument  to  maintain,  his  opiniou 
in  matters  of  religion ;  and  that  the  same  shall  in  nowise  diminish,  enlarge, 
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or  affect  his  ciril  capacity"  {Const,  of  B.  Z,  art.  1,  sec.  3).  It  will  be 
noticed  that  do  condition  is  here  interposed,  but  the  libertj  is  complete 
and  unrestricted.  In  Pennsylvania,  teachers  might  constitntionally  be 
required  to  "  acknowledge  the  being  of  a  God,  and  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments"  {Const,  of  Fa.,  art.  9,  sec.  4),  but  in  Rhode 
Island  such  a  requirement  would  be  unconstitutioDal.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, it  does  not  appear  that  the  people  of  the  one  State  are  less  liberal 
than  those  of  the  other.  For  in  Pennsylvania  it  is  held  that  *'  church  in- 
fluence should  never  be  permitted  to  swerve  a  director  from  the  line  of 
duty  in  the  selection  of  teachers''  {School  Doc.,  No.  169)  ;  and  "the  reli- 
gious predilections  of  pupils  and  their  parents  and  guardians,  are  required 
to  be  sacredly  respected — sectarian  instruction  not  being  considered  the 
province  of  the  schoolmaster  but  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  and  the  spijr- 
itual  teacher  selected  by  him  {School  Doc,  No.  162).  Consequentiy,  sec- 
tarian works  are  excluded  from  the  schools  {School  Doc,  No.  187).  But 
''the  Scriptures  come  under  the  bead  of  text-books,  and  they  should  not 
be  omitted  from  the  list"  {School  Doc,  No.  186). 


■"^ 


OUR  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

A  TEACHERS'  seminary  was  first  established  by  Pranke,  about 
1704,  at  Halle,  in  Prussia  ;  and  during  the  present  century  the 
example  of  Prussia  has  been  followed  by  Holland,  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  Russia.  In  our  own  country,  we  find  that  as  early  as  1816  Mr. 
Denison  Olmsted  (afterwards  Prof.  Olmsted  of  Yale  College)  proposed 
for  Connecticut  a  "  plan  of  an  Academy  for  Schoolmasters.''  But  we 
have  no  proof  that  this  ever  became  any  thing  more  than  a  suggestion. 
The  State  of  New  York  first  took  definite  action  in  so  important  a  mat- 
ter, in  the  year  1836,  by  adding  a  Teachers'  Department  to  one  Academy 
in  each  of  its  eight  Senatorial  districts.  However,  as  these  "  Teachers' 
Departments"  were  not  a  primary  but  a  secondary  object  in  the  Accule- 
mies,  perhaps  some  would  think  they  ought  not  to  be  considered  an  insti- 
tution by  themselves.  At  all  events,  it  was  Massachusetts  that  first 
established  in  this  country  the  Normal  School,  so  called, — a  school  de- 
signed exclusively  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  Common  Schools. 
In  1838,  the  subject  having  been  for  some  time  a  matter  of  interest  with 
friends  of  education  in  the  State,  the  generosity  of  Edmund  D wight,  of 
Boston,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Education  the  sum  of 
$10,000  for  this  purpose,  provided  the  Legislature  would  furnish  an 
equal  sum.  This  was  done  ;  and  soon  after,  aided  by  further  contributions 
from  individuals  and  towns,  three  Normal  Schools  were  established,  at 
LexingtOQ,  Barre,  and  Bridgewater.  The  State  now  has  four, — at 
Sridgewater,  Framingham,  Salem,  and  Westfield. 
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We  did  not  inteiid  in  this  article  to  gtre  anj  statistics  of  the  rise  and 
present  condition  of  Normal  Schools  in  the  different  States  ;  we  hare  onlj 
given  enough  to  tell  of  the  beginnings  of  the  sjstem  in  this  country.  We 
have  at  present  a  few  words  to  saj  upon  the  merits  and  faults  of  the 
system. 

That  the  theory  of  Normal  Schools  is  a  good  one,  few  will  deny.  AI- 
thoQgh  observation  confirms  ns  in  the  belief  that  the  best  teachers  have  a 
natural  aptness  for  their  work, — an  aptness  which  is  better  than  all  train- 
ing,— and  that  the  faculty  to  teach,  as  well  as  the  faculty  to  gorem,  is  a 
gift ;  although,  too,  on  the  other  hand,  no  amount  of  traimng  will  make 
a  good  teacher  of  many  a  one  we  can  think  of,  yet  these  are  the  extremes. 
The  question  is,  whether  those  of  moderate  abilities  and  fair  adaptation 
to  such  a  work  are  not  better  qualified  for  it  by  a  course  of  instruction 
under  competent  persons,  which  is  designed  to  test  and  con^Mire  the  effi- 
cacy of  different  methods,  and  to  afford  a  sort  of  trial-ground  for  the 
practice  of  these  methods  ;  also,  whether  even  those  of  superior  abifities 
and  decided  powers  of  adaptation  are  not  thus  roused  to  a  keener  interest 
in  their  work,  if  not  to  the  discovery  of  new  and  imjwroTed  methods  ?  As 
for  those  whom  nature  never  designed  for  the  important  work  of  teaching, 
and  whom,  consequently,  no  art  can  qualify,  such  a  system  ought,  it  seems 
to  us,  to  do  great  good  to  the  community  by  pronouncing  them  incompe- 
tent, and  refusing  to  reconmiend  them  at  the  conclusion  of  the  course  of 
study.  Certainly  two  years  should  be  sufficient  to  sift  out  all  such  ;  and 
perhaps,  to  be  perfectly  fidr  to  them,  unless  in  extreme  cases,  they  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  through  this  time,  that  their  mental  status  may  be 
fully  known. 

Yes,  we  think  the  theory  of  the  Normal  School  Is  sound  ;  and  its  jNrao- 
tical  workii^s  have  not  prevented  many  great  thmkers  firom  giving  testi- 
mony in  its  favor  ;  such  men  as  Franke,  Cousin,  Lord  Brougham,  Dr. 
Channing,  De  Witt  Clinton,  etc.,  etc  There  are  only  two  points  of  difl- 
culty,  as  it  seems  to  us.  First,  there  should  he  at  the  head  of  such  schools 
superior  men.  They  should  be  men  of  liberal  edpcation  (not  merely,  as 
the  phrase  is,  ''liberally  educated'')  ;  for  if  their  knowledge  is  bounded 
by  the  limits  of  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar,  and  a -smattering  of 
information  on  higher  topics,  th^ir  pupils  will  be  very  likely  to  be  as  su- 
perficial and  pretentious  as  they  are.  They  should  themselves  hare  been 
experienced  and  successful  teachers  ;  for  thu3  only  can  they  give  practical 
instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching.  Moreover,  they  should  be  men  of  ge» 
nial  disposition  and  cultivated  manners, — ^in  one  word,  gentlemen  ;  for 
their  unconscious  influence  in  this  very  important  part  of  education,  upon 
those  whom  they  are  thus  preparing  for  the  teacher's  work,  will  be  again 
reproduced  upon  the  more  impressible  minds  of  children*  Again,  ihert 
should  be  great  care  in  pronouncing  any  fit  to  teach  and  recommending 
them  to  the  public.    In  Prussia,  besides  the  Teachers'  Seminaries,  there 
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IB  in  manj  places  a  kind  of  preliminary  school,  "  where  paplls  are  received, 
in  order  to  determine  whether  they  are  fit  to  become  candidates  to  be 
candidates."  If,  from  any  failure  of  body  or  mind,  one  is  here  pro- 
nounced incompetent  to  teach,  and  dismissed  at  the  close  of  his  probar 
tionary  term  of  six  months,  he  is  thus  prevented  from  ever  enteriug  the 
Teachers'  Seminary.  Or  if  he  goes  on  iato  this  school,  he  has  again  to 
stand  the  test  of  a  more  severe  examination  after  his  three  years'  conrse 
of  study.  Saying  nothing  of  such  strictness  as  this,  we  are  sore  there  has 
been  with  us  too  much  laxness  in  this  matter. 

It  is  a  failure  in  just  these  two  points  which  we  have  noted,  that  has 
caused  a  deep-seated  prejudice  against  Normal  Schools  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  community.  Some  of  the  States  may  have  always  had  wor- 
thy men  at  the  head  of  their  schools  of  this  clasd  ;  but  we  know  of  one, 
at  least,  the  Principal  of  whose  Normal  School,  while  he  is  esteemed 
as  a  yery  good  man,  is  far  from  commanding  respect  for  his  attainments. 
It  IS  of  no  use  to  parade  the  names  of  any  such  on  the  pages  of  educa* 
tional  journals,  nor  to  dub  superficial  Normal  School  teachers  with  the 
title  of  ''  Professors  f  the  better  portion  of  the  public  soon  detect  the 
empty  sound.  Again,  we  are  not  the  only  ones  who  have  met  with  grad- 
uates of  Normal  Schools  whose  want  of  knowledge  has  been  as  evident 
as  their  self-conceit  has  been  disgusting.  These  are  they  who,  from  their 
talk,  seem  to  think  that  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world  is  centered  in  some 
Nlinal  School ;  and  when  we  associate  their  idea  of  wisdom  with  the 
fact  of  their  ignorance,  what  wonder  that  the  Normal  School  is  brought 
into  disrepute  ?  Now  we  do  not  think  there  is  any  thing  in  the  system 
necessarily  tending  to  foster  this  selfconceit ;  we  only  say  that  such  per- 
sons, male  or  female,  should  never  be  allowed  to  graduate.  The  evil,  in  a 
measure,  works  its  own  cure,  for  such  superficiality  generally  soon  spends  it- 
self, and  teaching  is  abandoned  ;  yet  even  in  this  case,  the  reputation  of  the 
Normal  School  is  injured,  and  the  profession  of  teaching  thought  less  of. 

We  consider  the  Normal  School  system  an  effective  way  of  training 
Common-School  teachers  for  their  work,  and  the  only  effective  way  which 
has  yet  been  discovered.  Horace  Mann,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  term  of 
office  as  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts^'Board  of  Education,  on  looking 
back  over  the  special  instrumentalities  used  for  twelve  years  to  improve 
the  Common  Schools  of  that  State,  say^ :  ^'  I  can  not  refrain  from  assign- 
ing the  first  place,  in  adaptedness  and  in  efficiency,  to  our  State  Normal 
Schools."  And  the  experienced  visitors  of  one  of  the  best  Normal 
Schools  in  the  country,  in  their  last  report,  say  :  "  After  having  shared 
in  the  benefits  of  the  system  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
policy  of  maintaming  it  may  be  considered  as  settled.  It  only  remains  to 
make  it  as  perfect  as  the  experience  and  observation  of  its  friends  may 
enable  them  to  do.''  From  this  we  have  no  wish  to  dissent ;  and  any  stric- 
tures we  may  have  made  have  been  only  to  the  same  end.    The  great  need 
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is  of  more  thoroughness  in  edacation.  Teachers  are  to  be  better  qualified 
for  their  work  ;  scholars  are  to  be  made  to  understand  that  thej  must 
study.  Nor  is  there  less  call  for  all  this  in  our  higher  schools,  and,  alas  I 
in  many  of  our  colleges.  When  teachers,  from  highest  to  lowest,  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  take  their  places  before  good  CTidence  is  giyen  of 
their  competency,  and  when  such  inducement  of  large  and  permanent  re- 
muneration shall  be  offered,  as  to  draw  men  of  decided  talent,  who  wish 
also  to  secure  a  respectable  livelihood,  then  teaching  shall  be  established 
as  a  profession,  and  the  best  interests  of  education  shall  rapidly  adyance. 


AEROSTATION. 

EABLT  ATTEMFTS. 


THE  earliest  aerostatic  attempts  on  record  were  imitations  of  the 
flying  apparatus  of  birds.  Archytas  of  Tarentum,  a  Pythagorean, 
is  said  to  have  constructed  an  automatic  pigeon  which  could  fly.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  a  citizen  of  Bologna  flew  from  the  mountains  of  Bo- 
logna to  the  river  Reno,  and  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  sustain  no  injury  ; 
for  he  thus  drew  upon  himself  the  wrath  of  the  Inquisition,  which  pro- 
nounced him  in  league  with  the  devil,  and  put  him  to  death.  In  It 42 
the  Marquis  de  Bacqueville  advertised  that  on  a  certain  day  he  would  fly 
from  his  house  on  the  Quai  des  Theatins  to  the  Toileries.  He  actually 
accomplished  more  than  half  the  distance,  when,  losing  his  strength  and 
being  no  longer  able  to  use  his  wings,  he  fell  into  the  Seine,  where  he 
struck  a  floating  laundry  and  broke  his  leg. 

BALLOONING. 

The  first  enunciation  of  the  principles  on  which  aerial  navigation  must 
depend  was  by  Roger  Bacon,  in  the  twelfth  century.  This  indefatigable 
student  had  discovered  that  air  possesses  weight,  and  he  therefore  con- 
ceived that  if  a  hollow  globe  of  thin  brass  were  filled  with  "  liquid  fire  or 
ethereal  air"  it  would  float  in  the  atmosphere  as  a  hollow  vessel  floats 
upon  water.  To  what  he  referred  by  liquid  fire  and  ethereal  air  can  not 
be  determined  ;  but  these  are  generally  known  as  alchemistic  terms  for 
rarefied  air.  But  Bacon  made  no  attempt  to  sustain  his  theory.  It 
therefore  fell  into  oblivion,  and  we  hear  of  no  efforts  in  this  direction  nntil 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Cavallo  experimented  rather 
unsuccessfully  with  hydrogen. 

In  1782,  Stephen  and  Joseph  Montgolfier,  wealthy  paper  manufacturers 
at  Annonay,  noting  that  clouds  and  smoke  rise  in  the  air,  concluded  that 
a  bag,  made  of  light  material,  would  also  rise  if  inflated  with  smoke  or 
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some  similarly  expanded  substance.  They  therefore  made  a  small  balloon,* 
of  fine  paper,  and  filled  it  with  rarefied  air  by  a  fire  of  chopped  wool  and 
straw  kindled  underneath.  When  fully  inflated,  the  apparatus  rose  with 
such  ease  that  the  brothers  were  encouraged  to  exhibit  tiie  discovery  on  a 
mnch  larger  scale.  On  this  occasion  a  linen  bag,  twenty-five  feet  in 
diameter,  was  used.  It  rose  rapidly  to  a  height  of  one  thousand  feet, 
and,  after  some  time,  fell  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  from  its  starting 
point.  The  discovery  now  attracted  the  attention  of  the  French  Academy, 
at  whose  request  the  brothers  went  to  Paris,  and  there  constructed  a  new 
balloon,  seventy-four  feet  by  forty-one,  elegantly  ornamented,  and  weigh- 
ing one  thousand  pounds.  When  released  from  the  ropes,  this,  with  a 
load  of  five  hundred  pounds,  reached  an  elevation  of  one  thousand  five 
hundred  feet,  where,  unfortunately,  a  gust  of  wind  overturned  it,  and 
caused  such  material  injury  that  a  new  machine  was  necessary  for  further 
experiments. 

The  investigations  of  the  French  Academy  appeared  to  prove  that  man 
could,  by  means  of  the  new  discovery,  navigate  the  atmosphere  ;  and  it 
was  not  long  before  persons  of  sufficient  daring  were  found  to  undertake 
aerial  voyages.  Montgolfier  having  offered  to  make  a  balloon  of  more 
durable  texture,  M.  Pilatre  de  Rozier  consented  to  be  the  first  aeronaut. 
The  new  machine  was  seventy-four  feet  by  forty-eight,  weighed  about  one 
thousand  two  hundred  pounds,  and  was  ornamented  with  the  zodiacal 
signs  and  the  royal  insignia.  In  this  M.  Pilatre  made  several  ascensions, 
and  on  one  occasion,  accompanied  by  the  Marquis  d'Arlandes,  attained  a 
height  of  three  thousand  feet,  and  descended  about  five  miles  from  Paris. 

HYDROGEN   GAS    EMPLOYED. 

Ascensions  in  the  Montgolfier  balloons  were  always  dangerous,  and 
were  never  very  extensive.  To  remedy  these  defects.  Dr.  Black  recom- 
mended hydrogen  as  a  substitute  for  rarefied  air.  Acting  upon  his  sug- 
gestions, the  French  Academy  employed  Messrs.  Roberts  to  construct, 
under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Charles,  a  silken  balloon,  thirteen  feet  in 
diameter.  When  set  free,  this  almost  instantly  attained  a  height  of 
three  thousand  feet,  and,  after  remaining  suspended  for  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  descended  fifteen  miles  from  Paris.  This  experiment  was  so  suc- 
cessful, that  a  larger  balloon,  of  twenty-seven  feet  diameter,  was  imme- 
diately made.  In  thig,  oh  December  Ist;  1785,  Prof.  Charles  with  M. 
Roberts  ascended  six  thousand  feet,  and,  after  an  absence  of  one  hour  and 
three-quarters,  descended  twenty-seven  miles  from  Paris.  Here  M.  Rob- 
erts left  the  car,  and,  there  being  still  some  ascensive  power.  Prof.  Charles 
reascended,  rising  almost  immediately  nine  thousand  feet,  and  ultimately, 
by  throwing  over  ballast,  ten  thousand  feet.    When  he  left  the  surface 

•  So  called  from  Its  resemblance  to  a  chemical  instrument  then  much  used. 
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the  thermometer  stood  at  57^  F.,  bat  in  ten  minntes  it  sank  to  21^^ 
When  he  started  the  son  bad  set,  bat  when  he  attained  the  extreme  height  it 
was  again  risible.  "  I  was,"  he  said,  "  the  only  illaminated  object,  aO  the 
rest  of  nature  being  plunged  in  darkness."  TUs  ascension  is  important,  as 
it  first  proved  the  e^tence  of  conntercorrents  in  the  atmosphere. 

In  the  same  year  M.  Blanchard,  with  Df.  Jeffries,  an  American  physi- 
cian, crossed  from  Dover  to  Calais  in  two  hours  and  one-half.  The  voy- 
agers were  several  times  in  great  danger,  bat  especially  when  nearing  the 
French  coast.  They  were  met  with  great  consideration,  and  M.  Blan- 
chard received  twelve  thousand  livres  from  the  king.  M.  Pilatre  de  Bo- 
sder  attempted  to  rival  Blanchard  by  crossing  in  the  opposite  direction. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  dangers  encountered  by  the  latter,  he  fastened  a 
small  Montgolfier  balloon  to  the  car.  Scarcely  had  he  risen  three  thou- 
sand feet,  when  the  upper  balloon  took  fire  from  the  lower  :  a  fearful  ex- 
plosion followed,  and  the  aeronaut  was  soon  afterwards  found  in  a  fea^ 
folly  mangled  condition.  This  was  the  first  fatal  accident — ^there  have 
been  many  since. 

Previous  to  1821  few  aerial  voyages  were  made.  The  manufacture  of 
hydrogen  was  expensive,  and  balloons  were  so  clumsily  constructed  that 
none  but  foolhardy  men  would  risk  their  lives  in  them.  In  that  year  Mr. 
Oreen,  who  durmg  his  life  made  more  than  two  hundred  ascensions,  con- 
ceived that  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  illuminating  gas,  would  answer 
equally  well,  and  be  far  less  expensive.  His  experiments  were  successful, 
and  gave  a  wonderful  impetus  to  the  science. 

PARACHUTES. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  an  umbrella  held  over  thc^head  greatly 
retards  the  rate  of  falling,  and  that  a  contrivance  of  the  sort  has  been 
much  used  by  vaulters  in  the  East  The  disaster  to  M.  Pilatre  led  M. 
Blanchard  to  experiment  with  an  umbrella-shaped  parachute,  or  "  guard 
in  falling."  To  this  he  attached  a  dog,  which,  though  dropped  from  a 
great  height,  reached  the  ground  unhurt  In  1802  M.  Gamerin  descended 
safely  from  an  immense  elevation  by  aid  of  a  parachute  twenty-three  feet 
in  diameter.  In  1831  Mr.  Cocking  attempted  a  descent  in  a  peculiar 
parachute  of  his  own  invention,  one  hundred  and  seven  feet  in  circumfer 
ence,  but  was  killed,  the  apparatus  being  too  feebly  constructed.  Owing 
to  an  impression  fast  gaining  gfronnd  among  aeronauts,  that,  in  bursting, 
the  balloon  itself  forms  a  parachute,  these  protectors  are  seldom  used 
Mr.  Wise,  one  of  the  most  intrepid  voyagers,  has  twice  tested  this  theory. 
On  the  first  occasion  the  balloon  burst  at  the  height  of  eleven  thousand 
feet,  and,  immediately  assuming  the  umbrella  shape,  descended  at  a  unr 
form  rate  of  speed.  At  the  second  trial  the  mass  of  the  balloon  collected 
on  the  side,  and  threatened  destruction  to  the  voyager.  It,  however, 
''  caught  the  wind  as  a  sail,"  and  descended  uniformly. 
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8SN8ATI0N8  OF  AIBONAUTS. 

In  the  earlj  days  of  ballooniug,  when  ascensions  were  the  pririlege  of 
few,  aeronauts  saw  strange  sights  and  experienced  peculiar  sensations. 
One  old  rojager  reported  that  birds,  when  dropped  from  a  balloon,  fly 
round  for  a  few  minutes  as  though  bewildered,  and  then  return.  The 
truth  is,  birds  drop  rerticallj  until  they  distinguish  some  object,  after 
which  they  descend  in  a  spiral.  Another  asserted  that,  after  he  rose  to  a 
great  height,  his  head  became  so  small  that  his  hat  fell  down  over  his 
face.  Per  contra,  another  philosopher  said  that  his  head  became  so  large 
as  to  burst  open  his  hat.  Of  the  two,  we  prefer  the  latter  account,  as 
more  in  accordance  with  probability.  Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  ex- 
perience on  record  is  that  of  a  scientific  man,  well  advanced  in  years,  who 
took  a  lonely  voyage  to  a  great  elevation.  His  wrinkled  fisMse  and  hands 
filled  out,  and  appeared  to  regain  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  youtL 
Unfortunately,  the  rejuvenation  disappeared  as  he  descended  to  de^nser 
strata,  and  the  elixir  of  life  remams  undiscovered. 

The  best  description  of  an  aeronaut's  sensations  is  that  of  Mr.  Glaisher, 
the  English  meteorologist,  whose  late  ascensions  have  rendered  his  name 
familiar  to  us  all  "  On  the  5th  of  September,  1862,  at  one  o'clock  p.  x., 
the  ascension  commenced.  They  reached  two  miles  in  height  at  twenty- 
one  minutes  past  one  o'clock,  and  reached  the  fifth  mile  ten  minutes  before 
two,  when  the  thermometer  had  fallen  to  2°  F.  Up  to  this  time  Mr. 
Olaisher  had  taken  observations  with  comfort ;  soon,  however,  both  ob- 
servers breathed  with  difficulty,  their  sight  became  dim,  and  their  hands 
'  almost  useless,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  write.  Mr.  Olaisher  became  insen- 
sible, and  Mr.  Coxwell  felt  that  insensibility  was  coming  over  himself. 
Becoming  anxious  to  open  the  valve,  he  found  his  hands  failed  him,  and 
he  instantly  seized  the  line  between  his  teeth  and  pulled  the  valve  two  or 
three  times,  until  the  balloon  began  to  descend.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  Mr.  Glaisher  revived,  and  by  the  time  he  reached  the  earth  his 
faintness  had  entirely  disappeared."  During  this  extraordinary  voyage, 
in  comparison  with  which  all  others  sink  into  utter  insignificance,  the 
aeronauts  must  have  attained  the  altitude  of  six  miles. 

UnUTT  or  THE   SCIENCK. 

Thus  far  aerostation  has  proved  of  little  utility.  Advantage  has  been 
taken  of  it  to  solve  meteorological  questions,  but  the  results  have  not 
equalled  the  expectations.  The  oscillatory  motion  of  the  balloon  renders 
delicate  experimentation  impossible,  and,  after  passing  a  height  of  four 
miles,  the  personal  distress  of  the  observer  is  so  great,  that  careful  inves- 
tigation is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  During  the  last  decade  pf  the 
eighteenth  century  the  French  government  maintained  a  corps  of  balloon- 
ists  in  connection  with  the  army.    In  June,  1194,  just  before  the  battle  of 
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Fleuras,  M.  Contel  ascended  twice,  and  procured  sach  valaable  informa- 
tion that,  on  the  following  day,  Gen.  Jourdan  gained  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  Austrians.  Balloons  were  also  nsed,  to  some  extent,  in  more 
recent  European  wars.  At  the  beginning  of  the  late  civil  war  our  gov- 
ernment employed  balloons,  but  soon  abandoned  them  as  entirely  useless. 

For  fifty  years  it  has  been  a  favorite  notion  with  some  that  eventually 
balloons  will  supersede  steamships,  and  that  voyages  now  requiring  many 
days  will  be  performed  in  a  few  hours.  It  is  certain  that  balloons  may  be 
thus  used,  if  the  wind  be  favorable  ;  for  a  few  years  ago  La  Mountain, 
with  two  companions,  made  a  voyage  of  upwards  of  a  thousand  miles. 
Numerous  other  voyages,  varying  in  length  from  fifty  to  two  or  three 
hundred  miles,  have  been  successfully  performed,  and  the  speed  in  several 
instances  exceeded  the  best  ever  made  by  a  passenger-train  on  a  railroad. 
The  main  difficulty  to  be  overcome  is  the  resistance  of  the  wind.  Within 
a  few  years  several  plans  have  been  published  which  appear  feasible.  The 
late  Gen.  Mitchel  advised  the  construction  of  a  machine  in  which  the 
propelling  power  should  be  the  revolution  of  large  spiral  fans  worked  by 
steam.  He  estimated  that  fans  twenty  feet  long,  and  made  of  copper, 
would  propel  a  vessel  weighing  six  tons.  The  principle  is  not  new,  and  is 
exhibited  in  a  little  toy  of  which  many  thousands  are  in  use.  In  France 
an  enterprising  aeronaut  recently  tested  an  apparatus  by  which  he  proved 
it  possible  to  move  against  currents  of  wind,  and  to  ascend  or  descend 
without  recourse  to  the  valve.  The  principle  upon  which  he  works  has 
not  been  made  public. 

The  most  plausible  method  yet  presented  appears  to  be  that  of  Dr. 
Andrews.  In  1849  he  constructed  his  first  aerial  ship,  eighty  feet  long, 
twenty  feet  wide,  and  ten  feet  deep.  No  thorough  experiment  was  made 
with  this  vessel.  In  1862,  having  become  convinced  of  the  uselessness  of 
the  present  form  of  balloon  in  army  reconnoitering,  he  made  drawings, 
and  wrote  a  description  of  his  invention,  and  offered  the  whole  to  the 
government.  Receiving  no  encouragement,  he  made  a  public  exhibition  of 
his  apparatus  at  Perth  Amboy,  in  1863.  The  form  was  that  of  three 
cigars  secured  at  their  longitudinal  equators,  and  supporting,  by  one  huu- 
dred  and  twenty  cords,  a  car  sixteen  feet  below.  The  ascension  was  8u^ 
cessful.  The  vessel  rose  in  a  spiral,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  per  hour,  and  appeared  to  move  as  easily  against  the  wind 
as  with  it.  A  short  time  since  Dr.  Andrews  made  a  second  ascension,  bat 
was  not  so  successful  as  on  the  first  occasion,  the  ropes  connected  with  the 
steering  apparatus  having  become  disarranged.  Enough,  however,  was 
gained  to  show  the  feasibility  of  the  plan.  The  motive  power  is  simply 
gravitation.  When  a  sheet  of  paper  is  thrown  into  the  air  it  does  not 
fall  vertically,  but  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance  ;  it  slides  down. 
The  air-ship  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle.  When  the  aeronaut 
wishes  to  ascend,  he  throws  the  ballast  towards  the  stem,  and  the  vessel, 
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instead  of  rising  verticallj  like  a  common  balloon,  slides  upward,  all  the 
time  moving  forward.  When  he  desires  to  descend,  the  ballast  is  thrown 
toward  the  bow  and  gas  is  suffered  to  escape,  and  the  ship  slides  down- 
ward. Thus,  by  a  succession  of  ascents  and  descents,  the  navigator  goes 
forward,  the  time  and  distance  being  limited  only  by  the  supply  of  gas 
and  ballast. 


"SHALLOW  THEORISTS." 


<<  OH  ALLOW  THEORISTS''  is  a  term  applied  by  an  author,  in  a 
O  late  treatise  on  school  government,  to  that  class  of  speakers  and 
writers  who  oppose  the  practice  of  flogging  in  school.  We  are  left  to 
the  meager  self-explanation  of  the  paragraph  in  which  this  expression 
occurs  for  a  discovery  of  the  author's  meaning.  Brevity  so  disttingmshes 
that  paragraph,  that  a  passing  wit-hunter  would,  on  seeing  it,  pause  and 
make  eager  search  therein,  in  the  full  assurance  that  at  last  he  had  hit 
upon  the  very  body  wherein  dwells  the  soul  of  wit.  Its  length  just  suffices 
to  enable  the  author  to  say  that,  of  course,  the  opposition  of  "shallow 
theorists"  to  the  practice  of  flogging  pupils  is  not  worthy  of  consideration. 
We  could  wish  that  he  might  be  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  those  who 
oppose  this  practice.  We  are  acquainted  with  not  a  few  interested  in 
school  affairs — teachers,  school  officers,  and  others — ^who  oppose  the  prac- 
tice, and  yet  are  reputed  as  experienced,  and  wise,  and  practical,  and  suc- 
cessful. We  do  not  wish  now  to  have  our  opinion  concerning  them 
changed.  And,  besides,  we  earnestly  desire  that  the  dismal  talk  which 
the  practice  has  occasioned  in  all  generations  since  schools  were  established 
might  die  away  in  ours — a  practice  which  pupils  have  always  regarded 
with  such  abhorrence,  that  there  has  ever  largely  existed  in  the  minds  of 
the  young  a  peculiar  dislike  for  the  teacher,  arising  from  associating  the 
rod  with  his  occupation.  Dislike  for  the  teacher  engenders  dislike  for  study, 
and  even  if  the  latter  exist  not,  there  remains  an  indisposition  to  receiving 
instruction  from  a  disagreeable  person.  The  first  requisite  in  teaching  is 
the  gainiug  of  the  pupil's  good-will.  The  veriest  ruffian  in  a  school  becomes 
manageable  when  the  teacher  secures  his  good- will.  In  most  cases  he  is  not 
a  ruffian  anywhere  but  in  school.  And  he  is  a  ruffian  there  because  he 
enters  under  the  influence  of  the  traditional  notion  that  he  will  be  flogged  if 
he  does  wrong.  Deeply  seated  in  the  nature  of  man  is  an  aversion  to  being 
struck.  A  blow  is  felt  to  be  an  insult.  It  degrades.  It  assumes  that  one 
cannot  be  reached  by  the  way  of  reason,  like  a  human  being,  but  must  be 
reached  by  the  way  of  bodily  pain,  like  a  brute.  The  pupil  may  not  be  able 
to  state  his  thoughts,  but  he  feels  that  he  is  treated  as  a  brute.  Yon  can 
not  beat  that  out  of  him.  You  may  say  that  he  is  struck  because  he  is 
irrational,  but  the  striking  makes  him  less  rational.    It  may,  in  its  way, 
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finally  preTent  a  recurrence  of  an  offence,  bot  not  throogh  reason  homanlj, 
bat  through  fear  bnitiBhly.  And  the  a7ersk)n  rises  and  makes  the  striker 
its  object.  In  ninetj-nine  cases  oat  of  a  hundred  it  does.  In  the  han- 
dredth  case  the  papil  recognises  in  the  teacher  what  is  really  existegnt,  a 
spirit  of  good-will  prompting  him,  howerer  mistakenly  to  the  popil's  mind, 
to  inflict  the  blows  for  the  pupil's  good.  It  is  on  account  of  this  that 
pupils  are  found  who  afterwards  regard  with  friendliness  teachers  who 
have  whipped  them.  But  we  believe  it  to  be  the  hundredth  case^ — ^the 
thousandth,  perhaps.  In  the  ninety-nine,  or  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine,  the  pupil  dislikes,  yes,  hates,  his  flogger.  And  the  dislike  communi- 
cates  itself  to  the  minds  of  other  pupils,  even  those  who  are  never  flogged. 
It  is  the  oki  Roman  spirit  that  deemed  a  blow  an  indignity,  and  made 
every  Roman  citizen  fed  with  the  one  who  might  have  been  struck.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  Paul  when  he  retorted  to  the  High  Priest  who  had  com- 
manded that  he  should  be  smitten  on  the  mouth,  "  God  shall  smite  thee, 
thou  whited  wall !"    Und^raded  humanity  sympathises  with  PauL 

The  customary  practice  <^  flogging  pu(nls,  then,  fosters  in  the  minds  of 
the  young  a  general  feeling  of  dislike  for  teachers — a  most  serious  obstor 
de  to  success  in  teaching.  A  teacher,  it  is  true,  has  the  opportunity  of 
displacing  the  dislike  when  in  their  turn  the  young  come  in  contact  with 
him  ;  but  if  he  does  not — if  he  still  fosters  its  development — he  is  lessen- 
ing his  own  value  to  his  employers  by  closing  up  the  avenues  by  which 
instmcUon  is  conveyed  to  the  pupil's  mind. 

And  all  this,  assuming  moderation  in  the  use  of  the  rod.  But  if  we  con- 
sider the  conditions  under  which  the  rod  is  used  in  school,  we  shall  see  that 
the  cases  of  indiscriminate  wh^[>ping  must  needs  be  certain  and  frequent 
The  conditioos  are  sach  as  the  combined  wisdom  of  centuries  seeks 
to  prevent,  in  other  spheres,  as  productive  of  wrong  and  cruelty.  The 
offended  party  punishes  the  oifender.  Now,  taken  as  an  abstract  question, 
not  the  teadker  but  his  law  is  the  object  offended  by  the  transgressor,  and 
it  Is  from  this  point  of  view  that  speakers  and  writers  upon  the  sal:ject  of 
corporal  punishment  have  so  calmly  and  benignantly  assumed  that  the 
pain  IS  inflicted  in  a  loving,  paroital  sort  of  way,  and  is  followed  by  smfles 
froB  the  whipper,  and  aflectionate  acknowledgmeiits  finom  the  whipped. 
We  fear  that  this  is  an  impracticable  mode  of  treating  the  snlject  Talk 
as  yoa  will,  teadi^s,  in  too  large  a  measore,  are  wont  to  r^ard  a  trans- 
gression  of  thar  rulet  as  an  affront  to  themselves.  They  are  wont  to 
have  the  feeUi^  of  an  offended  party,  and,  thos,  to  be  placed  in  the 
offended  party'k  position.  AggravatioB  is  foond  in  the  ciFcamslanoe  that 
in  the  sdHXtlnrooa  the  teadier  is  an  absofaite  mooaidi,  and  afaeohite  moo- 
arehy,  with  offences  to  the  mooaidi,  leads  to  abiMe.  Bit,  even  oidiBarily, 
conventional  wisdom  asserts  that  jostiee  ism  general  sore  to  be  perverted  if 
the  management  of  the  oifinder's  case  is  intriKted  to  the  one  offcaded--tbat 
passion,  in  snch  a  case,  is  too  da^geronsfy  apt  to  nile»  not  jadgnoift  ;  ve- 
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TCDge,  and  not  restitution  ;  craelty,  not  mercj ;  alienation,  and  not  repent- 
ance ;  and  so  it  hedges  in  the  offender  from  the  offended,  and  hands  the 
case  over  to  the  management  of  a  number  of  nnoffended  minds.  Witnesses, 
a  jiiry,  a  jadge,  lawyers,  a  sheriff,  and  other  officers,  manage  the  affahr  dis- 
passionately. Not  80  in  the  school.  The  teacher  is  the  offended  party, 
police,  witness,  lawyer,  jnry.  Judge,  and  sheriff.  What  is  the  resalt  7  Jnst 
what  coDventional  wisdom  assumes  it  would  be.  All  seren  offices  are  too 
often  filled  within  the  rapid  succession  of  seven  brief  moments.  Vengeance 
sometimes  reserves  the  blow,  and  packs  the  culprit  off  to  the  horrible  soil- 
tude  of  a  room  devoted  to  the  purpose,  to  think  upon  bis  sins  and  look 
forward  to.  the  consequences  of  them,  and  wish  he  was  big  enough  to  whip 
the  master.  Flogging  is  too  apt  to  be  either  the  passionately  blundering 
effort  of  a  blind  guide  to  lead  one  who  knows  the  way  into  the  right  path, 
or  else  it  is  unmitigated  brutality. 

What  is  the  professed  object  of  the  flogging?  Correction.  What  is 
correction  ?  It'  is  the  process  of  causing  to  turn  from  a  wrong  state  of 
mind  and  a  wrong  course  of  action  to  a  right  state  and  a  right  course. 
What  is  the  state  of  mind  produced  by  the  flogging  7  Disgust,  resent* 
ment,  insub(»tlination,  the  memory  of  the  flogger  as  an  object  of  abhor* 
rence.  What  is  the  course  of  action  produced  by  the  flogging  7  Covert 
disorder,  truancy,  or  a  resort  to  employment  too  early  in  life,  or  a  resort 
to  another  school,  or  a  suppression  of  native  nobility.  Correction  I  Per- 
haps it  woukl  be  well  to  learn  that  saying,  Itoill  be  treated  ratumally. 

That  is  the  point.  Reason  exists  in  the  pupil.  Being  there,  it  instinc- 
tively insists  on  being  respected.  It  is  hard  enough  sometimes,  it  is  true, 
to  reach  it.  When  it  lies  under  rudeness  or  insensibility  to  good-will,  or 
determined  insubordination,  then  the  reaching  of  it  is  hard.  Inability  to 
reach  it,  in  any  case,  however,  is  a  needless  defect  in  the  teachers.  Diffi- 
culty is  not  impossibility.  Reason  exists  in  the  most  brutish,  and  in  the 
most  brutish  it  has  been  reached  without  corporal  punishment.  It  can  be 
done,  however,  only  when  neither  pupil  nor  teacher  is  m  a  passion,  and 
only  when  the  teacher  feels  kindly  towards  the  pupil.  An  experienced 
teacher  lately  remarked,  "So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  control  myself,  I 
have  been  able,  without  the  rod,  to  control  my  pupils."  Large  schools 
are  kept  in  the  best  of  order  without  the  rod.  Good-will  is  the  law.  Dis- 
order there  is  unpopular,  and  so  is  shamed  down.  The  question  has,  in 
the  present  generation,  been  pushed  by  facts  beyond  "  theory"  into  law 
and  settled  belief.    Certainly,  humanity  favors  the  law. 


A  TOUNOSTEB,  pcrusing  a  diapter  in  Genesis,  turned  to  his  mother  and 
^bquired  if  the  people  in  those  days  used  to  do  sums  on  the  ground  7    He 
had  been  reading  the  passage,  **  And  the  sons  of  men  multiplied  on  the 
face  of  the  earth." 
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THE  OCEAN  WINDS.* 

WHENCE  come  they  ?  From  the  immeasurable  deep.  Their  wide 
wings  need  the  breadth  of  the  ocean  gulf;  the  spaciousness  of 
the  ocean  solitude.  The  Atlantic,  the  Pacific — those  vast  blue  pkuns 
— are  their  delight.  They  hasten  thither  in  flocks.  Commander  Page 
witnessed,  far  out  at  sea,  seven  water-spouts  at  once.  They  wander 
there  wild,  terrible  I  The  ever-ending  yet  eternal  flux  and  reflux  is  their 
work. 

The  extent  of  their  power,  the  limits  of  their  will  none  know.  They 
are  the  sphinxes  of  the  abyss  ;  Gamd  was  their  (Edipus.  In  that  dark, 
ever-moving  expanse,  they  appear  with  faces  of  cloud.  He  who  perceives 
their  pale  lineaments  in  that  wide  dispersion,  the  horizon  of  the  sea,  feels 
himself  in  the  presence  of  an  unsubduable  power.  It  might  be  imagined 
that  the  proximity  of  human  intelligence  disquieted  them,  and  that  they 
revolted  against  it.  The  mind  of  man  is  invincible,  but  the  elements 
baffle  him.  He  can  do  nothing  against  the  power  which  is  everywhere, 
and  which  none  can  bmd.  The  gentle  breath  becomes  a  gale,  smites  with 
the  force  of  a  war  club,  and  then  becomes  gentle  again.  The  winds  attack 
with  a  terrible  crash,  and  defend  themselves  by  falling  into  nothingness. 
He  who  would  encounter  them  must  use  artifice.  Their  varying  tactics, 
their  swift,  redoubled  blows,  confuse.  They  fly  as  often  as  they  attack. 
They  are  tenacious  and  impalpable.  Who  can  circumvent  them  ?  The 
prow  of  the  Argo,  cut  from  an  oak  of  Dodona's  grove,  that  mysterious 
pilot  of  the  bark,  spoke  to  them,  and  they  insulted  that  pilot-goddess. 

Colambus,  beholding  their  approach  near  La  Finta,  mounted  upon  the 
poop  and  addressed  them  with  the  first  verses  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  Sup- 
couf  defied  them  :  "  Here  come  the  gang,"  he  used  to  say.  Napier 
greeted  them  with  cannon  balls.    They  assume  the  dictatorship  of  chaos. 

Chaos  is  theirs,  in  which  to  wreak  their  mysterious  vengeance.  The  den 
of  the  winds  is  more  monstrous  than  that  of  lions.  How  many  corpses  lie 
in  its  deep  recesses,  where  winds  beat  without  pity  upon  that  obscure  and 
ghastly  mass  I  The  winds  are  heard  wheresoever  they  go,  but  they  give 
ear  to  none.  Their  acts  resemble  crimes.  None  know  on  whom  they  cast 
their  hoary  surf :  with  what  ferocity  they  hover  over  shipwrecks,  looking 
at  times  as  if  they  flung  their  impious  foam-flakes  in  the  face  of  heaven. 
They  are  the  tyrants  of  unknown  regions.  "  Luoghi  Spaventosi,^^  mur- 
mured the  Venetian  mariners. 

The  trembling  fields  of  space  are  subjected  to  their  fierce  assaults. 
Things  unspeakable  come  to  pass  in  those  deserted  regions.  Some  horse- 
man rides  in  the  gloom ;  the  air  is  full  of  a  forest  sound  ;  nothing  is  visi- 
ble, but  the  tramp  of  cavalcades  is  heard.    The  noonday  is  overcast  with 

*  From  **  The  Toilen  of  the  Sea." 
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sadden  night ;  a  tornado  passes.  Or  it  is  midnight,  which  suddenly  be- 
comes bright  as  day  ;  the  polar  lights  are  in  the  heavens.  Whirlwinds  in 
opposite  ways,  and  in  a  sort  of  hideous  dance,  a  stamping  of  the  storm 
npoQ  the  waters.  A  clood,  overbordened,  opens  and  falls  to  earth. 
Other  clonds,  filled  with  red  light,  flash  and  roar,  then  frown  again  omin- 
ously. Emptied  of  their  ligbtniugs,  they  are  but  as  spent  brands.  Pent- 
np  rains  dissolve  in  mists.  Yonder  sea  I4;>pear8  a  fiery  furnace  in  which 
the  rains  are  falling ;  flames  seem  to  issue  from  the  waves.  The* white 
gleam  of  the  ocean  under  the  shower  is  reflected  to  marvellous  distances. 
The  different  masses  transform  themselves  into  uncouth  shapes.  Mon- 
strous whirlpools  make  strange  hollows  in  the  sky.  The  vapors  revolve, 
the  waves  spin,  the  giddy  naiads  roll ;  sea  and  sky  are  level ;  noises,  as 
cries  of  despair,  are  in  the  air. 

Great  sheaves  of  shadow  and  darkness  are  gathered  up,  trembling  in 
the  far  depths  of  the  sky.  At  times  there  is  a  convulsion.  The  rumor 
becomes  a  tumult,  as  the  wave  becomes  surge.  The  horizon,  a  confused 
mass  of  strata,  oscillating  ceaselessly,  murmurs  in  a  continual  undertone. 
Strange  and  sudden  outbursts  break  through  the  monotony.  Cold  airs 
rush  forth,  succeeded  by  warm  blasts.  The  trepidation  of  the  sea  betokens 
anxious  expectation,  agony,  terror  profound. 

Suddenly  the  hurricane  comes  down  like  a  wild  beast  to  drink  the 
ocean — a  monstrous  draught — the  water  rises  to  the  invisible  mouth  ;  a 
mound  of  water  is  formed ;  the  swell  increases  and  the  water-spout 
appears  ;  the  Prester  of  the  ancients,  stalactite  above,  stalagmite  below  ; 
a  whirling,  double-inverted  cone  ;  a  point  in  equilibrium  upon  another,  the 
embrace  of  two  mountams — a  mountain  of  foam  ascending,  a  mountain  of 
vapor  descending — the  terrible  coition  of  the  cloud  and  the  wave.  Like 
the  column  in  Holy  Writ,  the  water-spout  is  dark  by  day  and  luminous  by 
night.    In  its  presence  the  thunder  itself  is  silent,  and  seems  cowed. 

The  vast  commotion  of  those  solitudes  has  its  gamut,  a  terrible  cres- 
cendo. There  is  the  gust,  the  gale,  the  tempest,  the  whirlwind,  the  water- 
spout, the  seven  chords  of  the  lyre  of  the  winds,  the  seven  notes  of  the 
firmament.  The  heavens  are  a  clear  space,  the  sea  a  vast  round  ;  but  a 
breath  passes,  the^  have  vanished,  and  all  is  fury  and  wild  confusion. 

Such  are  these  inhospitable  realms. 

The  winds  rush,  fly,  swoop  down,  die  out,  and  commence  again  ;  hover 
above,  whistle,  roar,  and  smile ;  frenzied,  wanton,  mibridled,  or  siij^ing  at 
ease  on  the  raging  waves.  Their  howUngs  have  a  harmony  of  their  own. 
They  make  all  the  heavens  sonorous.  They  blow  in  the  cloud  as  in  a 
trumpet ;  they  sing  through  the  infinite  space  with  the  mingled  tones  of 
clarions,  horns,  bugles,  and  trumpets-r-a  sort  of  Promethean  fanfare. 

Such  was  the  music  of  ancient  Pan.  Their  harmonies  are  terrible. 
They  have  a  colossal  joy  in  the  darkness.  They  drive  and  disperse  great 
ships.    Night  and  day,  in  all  seasons,  from  the  tropics  to  the  poles,  there 
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is  no  trace ;  soanding  their  fatal  trampet  through  the  tangled  thickets 
of  the  clouds  and  ivaves,  thej  pursue  the  grim  chase  of  vessels  in  dis- 
tress. Thej  have  their  packs  of  bloodhounds,  and  take  their  pleasure 
setting  them  to  bark  among  the  rocks  and  billows.  They  huddle  the 
clouds  together,  and  drive  them  diverse.  They  mould  and  knead  the  sup- 
ple waters  as  with  a  million  hands. 

The  water  is  supple  because  it  is  incompressible.  It  slips  away  without 
effort.  Borne  down  on  one  side,  it  escapes  on  the  other.  It  is  thus  that 
waters  become  waves,  and  that  the  billows  are  a  token  of  their  liberty. 


THE  ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPH.* 

WELL  may  the  story  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  be  termed  the 
romance  of  modem  enterprise.  Had  it  been  written  as  pure  fic- 
tion it  would  have  been  ridiculed  as  utterly  impossible,  and  its  hero  would 
have  been  looked  upon  as  a  most  exaggerated  conception.  The  perseve- 
rance and  moral  courage  of  Mr.  Field,  the  projector,  are  unequalled  in  his- 
tory by  any  examples  save  those  of  Columbus  and  Galileo  ;  with  these  his 
name  deserves  to  be  joined  as  a  benefactor  of  his  race. 

The  project  of  laying  a  telegraph  under  the  ocean  from  Europe  to 
America  grew  out  of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  P.  N.  Gisborne  to  connect  Si. 
John'*s,  Newfoundland,  with  the  continent  by  means  of  a  land  telegraph  over 
the  island  and  a  swift  line  of  steamers  plying  across  the  gulf.  Owing  to 
breach  of  contract  by  this  gentleman's  company,  his  designs  Jbiled.  In 
1854  he  came  to  New  York,  where  he  met  Mr.  Cyras  W.  Field,  to  whom 
he  communicated  his  plans.  At  first  Mr.  Field  was  unwilling  to  take  any 
part  with  him,  but  afterwards,  conceiving  the  possibility  of  connecting  the 
two  continents,  he  entertained  the  project  more  favorably.  Having  con- 
sulted Prof.  Morse  and  Lieut.  Maury,  and  received  encouraging  answers, 
he  determined  to  lay  the  Atlantic  Telegraph.  His  plan  was  to  gain  as 
coadjutors,  ten  capitalists,  who  among  themselves  could  readily  raise  one 
million  of  dollars  to  be  expended  in  the  effort.  He  succeeded  in  securing 
four  beside  himself.  All  were  men  of  great  wealth,  Peter  Cooper,  Moses 
Taylor,  Chandler  White,  and  Marshall  0.  Roberts.  These  determined  to 
prosecute  the  matter  without  further  assistance,  and  in  the  &n  Mr.  Field, 
D.  D.  Field,  legal  adviser  of  the  new  company,  and  Mr.  Chandler  White 
went  to  Newfoundland,  to  obtain  a  charter  for  the  New  York,  Newfound- 
land, and  London  Telegraphic  Company.  These  gentlemen  were  received 
with  great  cordiality  by  the  goveraor,  who,  by  advice  of  the  council,  im- 
mediately represented  the  matter  favorably  to  the  Legislature,  then  in 

*  History  or  tbb  Atlantio  Txlkobaph.    Bjr  Heury  M.  Field,  D.D.    Ksw  York: 

Soribner  &  Co.    12mo,  pp.  S70.    $1.75. 
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'session.  This  body  gaaranteed  £50,000  in  bonds  of  the  company,  and 
granted  it  fifty  square  miles  of  land,  with  the  exclusive  privilege  for  fifty 
years  of  laying  cables  on  that  portion  of  the  island. 

This  secured,  the  company  set  to  work.  Their  first  labor  was  to  con- 
struct across  the  island,  from  St  John's  to  Cape.  Ray,  a  bridle  path,  eight 
feet  in  width,  along  which  to  erect  the  overland  line  of  telegraph.  This 
was  no  light  matter.  No  roads  existed,  the  interior  of  the  island  was  un- 
inhabited, and,  as  far  as  had  been  explored,  consisted  only  of  morasses  and 
jungles.  But  the  enthusiasm  of  the  company  admitted  of  no  obstacles. 
Six  hundred  men  were  immediately  employed,  and  in  less  than  two  years 
four  hundred  miles  of  road  were  constructed.  We  have  not  the  space, 
€ven  if  we  possessed  the  ability,  to  give  a  just  account  of  this  vast  work. 
The  difficulties  and  dangers  overcome  by  the  engineers  and  laborers  are 
surpassed  by  no  modern  effort  except  the  Darien  expedition. 

In  the  meantime,  a  submarine  cable  had  been  manufactured  to  connect 
the  island  and  mainland.  In  August,  1855,  it  arrived  at  Cape  Ray,  and 
on  the  7th  of  August  the  incorporators,  with  a  large  party  of  friends, 
sailed  from  New  York  in  the  James  Adger  to  see  the  snccesssful  comple- 
tion of  the  first  part.  But  the  company  was  ignorant  of  the  difficulties 
before  them.  Hie  shore  line  of  the  cable  was  fastened,  and  the  vesssel 
containing  the  coils  set  out  for  the  mainland.  When  forty  miles  had  been 
paid  out  a  fearfol  storm  arose,  and,  after  a  few  hours,  it  was  necessary  to 
cut  the  cable  to  save  the  vessel.  The  James  Adger  returned  to  New 
York.  Some  members  of  the  company  favored  a  dissolution,  but  others 
insisted  upon  another  effort.  Mr.  C.  W.  Field  was  sent  to  Europe  ;  a 
new  cable  was  constructed  and  successfully  laid  in  1856. 

Thus  far  all  was  success ;  but  the  million  of  dollars,  originally  regarded 
as  sufficient  to  cover  all  expenditures,  was  wholly  spent.  The  company 
felt  unwilling  to  shoulder  the  remaining  responsibility,  and  Mr.  Field  was 
6ent  to  England  to  awaken  public  interest  there.  At  first  his  reception 
was  cold,  but  the  experiments  of  Profs.  Morse,  Thomson,  and  Eairbairn 
proved  the  feasibility  of  working  a  cable  two  tliousand  miles  long,  and  the 
soundings  by  Lieut.  Berryman  hai  proved  the  existence  of  an  extensive 
plateau  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean  along  the  proposed  route.  Public  opinion 
changed.  The  government  became  interested,  and  the  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph Company  was  formed,  with  a  capital  of  iB350,000  divided  into  three 
inndred  and  fifty  shwres  of  £1,000  each.  Of  these  all  were  taken  in 
Great  Britain,  excepting  eighty-eight  which  were  taken  and  paid  for  by 
Mr.  Field,  who  thereby  gave  evidence  of  his  confidence  in  the  undertaking. 
To  this  company  the  charter  of  the  New  York,  Newfoundland  and  Lon- 
don Company  was  made  over. 

Being  now  in  working  order,  the  company,  in  December,  1856,  con- 
tracted for  the  manufacture  of  the  cable,  one-half  being  given  to  Messrs. 
Glass,  Elliott  &  Co.,  of  London,  and  the  other  half  to  Messrs.  R.  S.  Newall 
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&  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  the  whole  to  be  completed  bj  the  first  of  Jane  fol- 
lowing, and  ready  to  be  submerged  Id  the  sea. 

In  the  meantime  the  British  public  bad  viewed  the  project  with  the  ut- 
most favor.  The  J  had  granted  an  annual  subsidy  of  iS14,000,  and  had 
promised  two  of  the  largest  vessels  in  the  navy  to  aid  in  laying  the  cable. 
Immediately  upon  his  return  to  America,  Mr.  Field  went  to  Washington, 
where  he  laid  the  matter  before  the  authorities,  seeking  their  approval. 
Through  Mr.  Seward  a  bill,  offering  privileges  similar  to  those  granted  by 
the  British  Government,  was  presented  to  Congress.  Contrary  to  the  ex- 
pectations of  its  friends,  it  met  with  extreme  opposition,  and  passed  by  a 
majority  of  one.  With,  great  difficulty  it  was  worked  through  the  House, 
and  was  signed  by  President  Pierce  on  the  day  preceding  his  political 
death.  An  annual  subsidy  of  $70,000  and  the  use  of  the  two  largest 
vessels  in  the  navy  were  granted. 

Every  thing  was  now  satisfactorily  arranged.  The  noble  ressehi,  Niag- 
ara and  Susquehanna,  were  designated  from  the  American  navy  ;  the 
Agamemnon  and  Leopard,  f]*om  the  British  navy.  Mr.  Field  was  recalled 
to  Eiurope,  where,  as  general  manager  of  the  new  company,  his  services 
were  required.  On  the  22d  day  of  June,  the  Niagara  and  Agamemnon 
began  to  stow  away  the  cable,  each  taking  half,  and  so  heartily  did  the 
work  progress  that  in  about  three  weeks  thirteen  hundred  miles  of  the 
coil  were  safely  stowed  in  each  vessel.  The  event  was  duly  celebrated  by 
a  gigantic  festival  given  to  the  sailors  and  workmen,  with  their  wives  f 
while  the  officers  of  the  vessels  were  regaled  at  a  banquet  prepared  by  the 
stockholders. 

The  labor  and  feasting  being  ended,* the  Niagara  and  Snaqoebanna 
left  Liverpool  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  steamed  down  to  Queenstown, 
where  they  were  joined  by  the  Agamemnon  and  Leopard.  Here  the  cable 
onthe  two  ships  was  joined  and  tested  from  end  to  end,  and  found  perfect. 
This  inspired  fresh  hopes  for  the  success  of  the  expedition,  and  in  high 
spirits  the  vessels  bore  away  for  the  harbor  of  Talentia.  Contrary  to  the 
advice  of  the  engineers,  it  was  determined  to  lay  the  whole  cable  in  a  con- 
tinuous line  from  Valentia  Bay  to  Newfoundland.  The  Niagara  was  to 
lay  the  first  half  from  Ireland  to  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  where  the  end 
would  then  be  joined  to  the  other  half  on  the  Agamemnon,,  which  was  to 
lay  on  to  Newfoundland. 

At  Valentia,  as  at  Liverpool,  there  was  a  time  of  feasting  which  coi>- 
tinned  for  several  days.  On  Wednesday,  August  5th,  the  shore  end  was 
landed  by  the  American  sailors  from  the  Niagara,  and  was  received  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  other  nobles  seizing  the 
rope  and  helping  to  drag  it  on  shore.  On  the  morning  of  the  1th  the 
vessels  set  sail,  but  were  checked  by  an  accident  which  detained  them  ai> 
other  day.  Before  they  had  gone  five  miles  the  heavy  shore  end  became 
entangled  in  the  machinery  and  parted.     It  was  successfully  nnderruii  and 
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spliced,  when  the  vessels  again  moved.  For  foar  dajs  all  went  well,  bat 
on  Monday  night  the  cable  ceased  to  work.  The  electricians  gave  it  np  ; 
the  engineers  were  about  to  cut  it  and  wind  it,  when  the  current  returned. 
Joj  again  prevailed  over  the  ship,  and  a  few  crept  to  their  conches  ;  but 
before  morning  these  hopes  were  finally  destroyed.  The  cable,  it  seems, 
was  running  out  too  freely,  probably  because  of  a  powerful  undercurrent. 
To  check  the  waste,  the  engineer  applied  the  brakes  and  stopped  the  ma- 
chine. A  heavy  strain  upon  the  cable  in  the  water  resulted ;  the  ship 
was  in  the  trough  of  the  sea ;  as  she  rose  the  pressure  was  too  great,  and 
the  cable  parted. 

On  the  following  morning  a  consultation  was  held.  It  was  found  that 
300  miles  had  been  paid  out,  and  that  only  1,847  miles  remained.  This 
was  adjudged  insufficient  to  warrant  a  continuation  of  the  enterprise,  and 
it  was  abandoned.  Mr.  Field  hastened  to  London,  there  to  meet  the  direc- 
tors. Though  disappointed,  these  men  were  not  disheartened,  and  they 
felt  no  disposition  to  abandon  the  scheme.  They  had  learned  the  defects 
of  their  machinery,  and  also  the  difficnlties  of  the  project.  They  set 
themselves  to  prepare  against  these,  and  determined  to  make  a  second  ex- 
pedition in  the  following  year. 

The  lost  portion  of  the  cable  cost  the  company  jSl  00,000.  But,  undis- 
mayed, the  directors  gave  orders  for  the  construction  of  seven  hundred 
miles  of  new  cable,  that  in  case  of  a  similar  disaster  there  might  be  a  surplus, 
and  the  enterprise  need  not  be  again  suspended.  The  American  and 
British  governments  again  promised  their  assistance,  and  Mr.  Everett, 
chief-engineer  of  the  Niagara,  invented  a  new  paying-out  machine,  whose 
brakes  were  less  cumbrous  and  more  regular  in  their  moTements  than 
those  employed  on  the  first  expedition.  The  cable  was  reshipped  at  Ply- 
mouth. This  process  occupied  the  whole  of  April  and  part  of  May,  the 
line  being  much  longer  than  before.  The  cable  was  now  tested.  It  was 
perfect,  and  Mr.  Everett's  paying-out  apparatus  worked  admirably. 

On  June  10th,  1858,  the  vessels  sailed  from  Plymouth.  For  three  days 
the  weather  was  excellent,  but  on  the  13th  the  wind  began  to  blow. 
From  this  time  until  the  20th  the  storm  steadily  increased  in  fury. 
On  the  20th,  the  coil  on  board  the  Agamemnon  shifted,  and  the  vessel 
was  in  danger  of  foundering.  But  all  things  have  an  end,  and  on  Friday, 
the  25th,  the  vessels  met  in  mid-ocean,  the  cable  was  spliced,  and  they 
separated,  the  Niagara  for  Europe,  the  Agamemnon  for  America.  Before 
the  steamers  had  gone  three  miles  the  cable  broke,  having  become  en- 
tangled in  the  machinery  on  the  Niagara.  A  splice  was  again  cfifected. 
-"  Forty  miles  had  gone,"  says  a  writer  on  the  Agamemnon,  "  when  sud- 
denly Prof.  Thomson  came  on  deck  and  announced  a  total  break  of  con- 
tmuity :  the  cable  had  parted,  and,  as  was  believed  at  the  time,  from  the 
Niagara."  In  a  moment  a  blue  light  and  signal  gun  from  the  Valorous, 
consort  of  the  Niagara^  ahowed  a  similar  belief  on  that  vessel.   When  the 
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pitiltM  riiJoliiml  it  WM  fotiiid  that  at  ncarlj  the  same  instant  the  operator  on 
mrh  vifNM'l  (llMcorifmd  a  break  about  ten  miles  from  his  ship.  There  was 
iinw  tiu  ttnin  for  tm|ulrlMi  rospecting  this  mysterioos  event.  Once  more  a 
H|illi'ii  WON  nmilo,  and  the  stoamors  again  separated.  This  was  on  Moxk- 
iU\y,  Two  htindrmi  nillcs  were  paid  out,  when,  saddenly,  the  cable  again 
imrliMl,  ( hlh  ilmo  about  twenty  miles  from  the  Agamemnon.  There  being 
no  ho|itm  of  MmHYHH,  Uio  cable  was  cut  off  from  the  Niagara,  and  the  vessels 
rt^lurlnully  bort«  uwuy  for  Quocnstown. 

Tho  illnH'toni  mot  ut  Tiondon.  A  feeling  of  the  deepest  disconrage- 
luoht  i^orvmltHl  the  mot'tlng.  Some  wore  for  selling  the  cable  and  totdlj 
lOmmlouli^  tho  ttntt^rprittc.  But  Mr.  Field  was  obdurate.  "The  ships 
Hii^  Ktill  hort«,  and  wo  lmY(^  cable  enough  to  cross  the  ocean.  Let  us  mokt 
«M\o  lutu^  atlon\pt/*  Vtwt  Thomson  still  maintained  that  the  enterprise 
v^an  Aniidblo,  'Ihoir  vi^ws  {vretailed,  and  the  m^ritj  of  the  directon 
dot^^rtubHHl  lo  mak<»  oiio  uii^ri>  attempt.  The  xefiwls  were  inmediatelT  pit 
lu  \HMH(Ui\^n  Avr  a  ih^w  ex)KHUtioQ»  and  in  fire  dajs,  od  Joly  1  Tth,  the 
«^)Ma\li\^u  x(ra«  a^ia  amk^  wW^«  On  Julj  29th»  the  steamers  met  in 
whi  xHNf^a,  ^^N^vlts)  a  «plH>\  ami  mowd  in  their  reepectiTe  directkMs.  .  On 
A«^^>l  ^thx  th^"  NuijfEara  iY«<iM<d  TViaitT  Bar.  Newfoazidland.  bk  safetr. 
\V^  tW  stanMc  \)a>r  iW  A4jrMKM«ia«>a  ealipKd  VakMia  Baj.haTiBgbanedher 
^i^xt^am)  aU  iW  $|>ai^  iumNht  \>a  Ker  dw-ks  to  fwL  her  cod  baiiBp  £i3ed. 

tV  )>v>'\Kmi$  l^iUhMy<»  \>f  ih^  «a)<ffprw  kai  reHknd  Mr.  Fiesi  as  otjicf 
^sf  ^'^^^v  ^T-^>a.    TV  pntwtt:  $«ciN«i!i  ghhr  him  aa  a>jL    TW  arvs  df 

l;;^      Nta  Wv^  \\^  Wm  ijctxas  atM^ktpk  hai  ax  laaKSK  ppeweaauaef 

^.>^r>  a;it4  tW  :?iiiK^  <^(r«^  iV  ^j^  a:BC  as  vk^i  a  ^tSUasM  ^idrdficis 

l^v^^^X^i  tV  TvtC.     TV  Os5  Ual  r.v^  in.  «a£  wra^  inoavsii  v 

i«;.uu\hbin>£  3h^  iW  %'WiAf  'v:*;:  a  :saAr&>AKMuat  4£Bar  "u  ^ 

.*.'  >t.u  >ias  ^-A^xiA'Aji  OA^i.    ^^"«a  T'w  "siiti^  amr^im  w^^  ^  fi 

^  -  — 
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The  failure  of  this  cable  was  a  fearful  disaster  to  the  enterprise.  Still 
Mr.  Field  did  not  despair.  Application  was  again  made  to  the  British 
GoYemment,  bat  with  only  partial  success.  The  public  were  called  upon 
to  give  means  for  renewal  of  the  undertaking,  but  no  money  was  forth- 
coming. For  five  years  the  project  seemed  dead.  Meanwhile,  scientific 
men  were  applying  tests  and  making  improvements ;  marine  cables  were 
being  laid  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  public  confidence  in  an  Atlan- 
tic Telegraph  began  to  revive.  Mr.  Field  still  urged  his  hobby.  At 
length,  in  August,  1863,  the  public  feeling  was  so  favorable  that,  although 
the  funds  were  not  in  hand,  the  Board  of  Directors  advertised  for  a  new 
cable.  The  contract  was  given  to  Messrs.  Glass,  Elliott  &  Co.  Every 
Uiing  seemed  prosperous,  and  Mr.  Field,  in  high  spirits,  was  ab6ut  to  re- 
turn to  America,  when  news  came  that  there  was  no  money,  and  further 
prosecution  of  the  enterprise  must  be  deferred. 

''Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick."  Mr.  Field  was  sick. 
jS600,000  were  required  for  the  new  cable.  The  old  stock  company  was 
without  vitality  ;  unless  new  blood  could  be  infused,  the  enterprise  must 
fail  hopelessly.  With  characteristic  energy  he  renewed  his  efforts.  He 
first  applied  to  Mr.  Thomas  Brassy,  who  offered  to  take  one-tenth  of  the 
whole.  Others  followed.  The  Gutta  Percha  Company,  and  Messrs.  Glass, 
Elliott  k  Co.,  combined  to  form  the  Telegraph  Construction  and  Mainte- 
nance Co.  Thus  far  only  £285,000  had  been  subscribed.  This  company 
offered  to  Uke  the  rest,  £315,000.  They  did  more  :  they  took  £100,000 
of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company's  bbnds.  The  problem  was  now 
solved.     The  Atlantic  Telegraph  was  to  be  a  reality. 

A  fresh  difficulty  was  now  encountered.  The  new  cable  was  2,100 
statute  miles  long,  and  was  much  more  bulky  than  either  of  the  former 
cables.  Where  could  it  be  stowed?  Providence  1^  caused  the  Great 
Eastern  to  be  bailt,  apparently  for  this  purpose  alone,  as  she  is  useless  for 
any  other.  This  vessel  was  then  for  sale.  Her  fitness  being  evident, 
some  of  the  gentlemen  most  active  in  reviving  the  cable  combined  to  pur- 
chase her.  She  was  immediately  put  at  the  service  of  the  Atlantic  Com- 
pany. A  commander  for  her  was  found  in  Capt  Anderson,  of  the  Cunard 
steamer  China. 

The  work  now  went  on  with  speed.  Mr.  Fiekl,  with  a  light  heart,  re- 
turned to  America,  but  early  spring  found  him  again  on  his  way  to  Eu- 
rope. At  length,  on  May  29th,  the  work  was  finished,  and  on  July  15th 
the  great  ship  bore  away  to  Foilhommerum  Bay,  about  six  mDes  from 
Yalentia.  Here  the  shore  end  was  fixed,  and  the  Great  Eastern  set  out 
on  the  expedition,  Sunday,  July  23d.  For  two  weeks  every  thing  went 
well.  Within  six  hundred  miles  o(  Newfoundland,  and  within  two  days' 
sail  of  shallow  water,  they  felt  safe.  But  on  Wednesday  the  signals 
ceased.  Down  on  the  floor  of  the  sea  some  minute  fault  had  occurred. 
The  men  began  to  wmd  in  the  cable  \  but  while  they  were  thus  en] 
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the  steamer  drifted  and  chafed  the  cable,  so  that  as  the  iojured  part 
touched  the  wheel  it  parted,  and  tw^ve  hondred  mOes  were  lost  Can- 
ning,  engineer4n-chief,  dedared  his  intention  to  grapple  for  it  though  it 
lay  two  and  a  half  miles  below  the  surface.  Three  times  the  cable  was 
secured,  but  each  time  the  grappling  tackle  gave  way.  At  last  the  rope 
broke,  and  the  expedition  was  compeUed  to  return. 

The  expedition  for  1865  was  over.  It  did  not  succeed,  yet  it  was  not  all 
H  failure.  It  proved  that  a  cable  could  be  laid  ;  it  proTcd  that  if  the  cable 
should  break,  it  could  be  recovered  by  proper  grappliug  appliances.  No 
one  was  discouraged.  A  new  attempt  was  immediately  ordered.  En- 
couraged by  the  partial  success  of  1865,  the  Telegraph  Construction  and 
Maiatenanoe  Company  offered  to  construct  and  lay  the  cable,  to  be  paid 
oply  in  case  of  success. 

Legal  difficulties  having  arisen  respecting  the  issue  of  preferred  stocks 
by  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company,  it  was  thought  best  to  organize  a 
new  company  to  share  the  profits  with  the  old  one.  The  new  aBSodation 
was  termed  the  Anglo-American  Telegraph  Company,  capital  JS600,000. 
It  contracted  with  the  Atlantic  Company  to  construct  and  lay  down  a 
cable  in  the  summer  of  1866,  for  doing  which  it  is  to  be  entitled  to  a  fH^e- 
ference  dividend  of  twenty-five  per  centum.  The  whole  capital  of  this 
company  was  secured  in  fourteen  days,  the  subscriptions  varying  in  amount 
from  iS500  to  iS100,000. 

It  was  already  March  1st,  only  four  months  remained  in  which  to  manii- 
feicture  1660  nautical  miles  of  cable  and  prepare  for  sea.  But  the  obsta- 
cles were  cleared  away,  and  all  went  to  work  with  great  vigor.  The 
cable  was  similar  to  that  of  1865,  the  machinery  was  strengthened,  and 
the  grappling  rope  could  bear  a  strain  of  thirty  tons.  The  steamer  her- 
self wafl  cleaned,  for  in  her  many  voyages  her  hull  had  become  fouled  and 
was  covered  with  seaweed,  muscles,  and  barnacles  to  a  tbidmess  of  two 
feet.  Her  boilers  were  scraped,  her  engines  inspected  and  strengtheoedy 
so  that  she  might  be  well  prepared.  On  the  last  day  of  Jnoe  every  thii^ 
was  in  readiness,  and  the  great  ship  sailed  for  the  Irish  coast.  The  shore 
end  was  again  laid,  the  fifth  tune,  the  splice  was  effected,  and  the  squadron 
soon  disappeared  from  the  coast.  The  rest  is  of  yesterday.  A  Toyage  of 
uninterrupted  success.  On  the  29th  of  July,  by  that  ooid  we  in  America 
learned  of  peace  in  Europe. 

And  this  is  the  history  of  the  cable.  A  nKmument  to  Ameriean  skill  and 
energy.   Morse  invented  the  telegraph.  Field  laid  it  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean. 

In  this  paper  we  have  given  but  a  synoptical  narrative.  Dr.  Field's 
**  History,"  from  which  we  have  drawn  the  facts,  is  full  of  thrilling  details. 
It  is  thoroughly  reliable,  as  the  author  is  brother  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Field, 
the  projector.  It  contains  much  general  information  concerning  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  sea,  which,  in  its  connection  with  the  main  suJ^ect,  is  of 
great  interest. 
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How  THE  Interests  of  Education  are  Advanced. 

THE  Teachers'  Association  of  this  State  met  at  Geoeya,  Jolj  Slst, 
for  the  parpose  of  adyaociog  the  interests  of  Education.  The  dis- 
crepancy between  the  purpose  avowed,  and  the  means  adopted  to  accom- 
plish it,  deserves  a  passing  notice. 

In  the  reports  of  the  Association  we  hear  very  much  of  "  attractions/' 
"  brilliant  performances/'  and  the  like,  but  very  little  of  earnest  discus- 
sion, or  hearty  endeavor  to  grapple  with  the  practical  questions  which 
should  have  engaged  every  attention.  "  Considerable  music  was  iiiter- 
spersed,"  reports  say,  "  but  the  most  welcome  treat  of  all  was  the  read- 
ing of  Miss  Potter."  In  the  (evening.  Linden  Hall  was  crowded  to  over- 
flowing, Miss  Potter  being  again  ''the  main  attraction."  There  were 
besides,  Mrs.  Randall,  and  the  **  still  further  attraction  of  smgers,  male, 
female,  and  professional." — Truly,  we  hope  the  teachers  of  New  York  are 
not  responsible  for  the  foregoing  classification  of  the  singers  who  so  kindly 
entertained  them. — During  the  evening,  poems  were  read  ;  professional 
readings  delivered  ;  an  operatic  air  was  sung  ;  and,  probably,  as  an  inter- 
lade  to  enable  the  "  attractions"  to  recover  breath.  Dr.  Miller  read  an 
Address  on  our  Common  Schools.  On  the  following  day,  the  Geneva 
Select  Choir,  and  a  choir  of  girls,  **  entertained  the  assembly"  with  some 
of  their  choicest  songs  ;  Prof.  Mills  **  delighted  the  Association"  with  a 
performance  on  the  harp  ;  and  Miss  Potter  and  Mrs.  BAudali  further 
advertised  their  elocutionary  proficiency. 

That  all  these  exercises  had  a  primary  reference  to  education  is  evident 
from  the  titles  of  the  various  pieces.  Prof.  Baker,  upon  invitation^  gave 
a  "  brilliant  performance"  of  "  True  love  can  ne'er  forget ;"  Miss  Potter 
read  "  High  Tide  f  and  Mrs.  Randall,  "  The  Vagabonds." 

These  intellectual  and  artistic  entertainmenta  were,  no  doubt,  very 
agreeable ;  but  when  we  compare  such  misuse  of  time  with  the  serious 
discussions  and  business-like  action  of  the  Association  of  School  Commis- 
sioners and  Superintendents,  which  met  at  the  same  place  earlier  in 
the  week,  the  contrast  is  any  thing  but  creditable  to  the  Association 
of  Teachers.    If  teachers  seek  relaxation  and  amusement,  and  choose 
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to  assemble  as  teachers  for  that  purpose,  they  ha?e  a  perfect  right  to  do 
so  ;  bat  we  protest  against  their  meeting  in  the  name  of  the  Association 
of  the  Teachers  of  the  State  of  New  York,  ostensibly  to  discass  important 
edacational  (juestions,  and  then  making  such  meeting  solely  the  occasion  of 
mutnal  admiration  and  personal  display.  We  do  not  wish  the  world  to 
look  upon  teachers  as  incapable  of  discussing  intelligently  the  questions  to 
which  their  profession  giye<^  rise ;  or  less  interested  in  the  details  of  their 
calling,  than  Jurists,  physicians,  and  clergymen  are  with  theirs.  Members 
of  these  professions  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  engage  the  sendees  of  sing- 
ers and  dramatic  performers  to  insure  a  respectable  attendance  upon  their 
conventions.  And  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  teachers  of  New  York  that  the 
Association  of  the  Teachers  of  the  State  does  not  possess  sufficient  profes- 
sional spirit  and  ability  to  sustain  its  conventions  without  so  mnch  ex- 
traneous  and  comparatively  frivolous  aid. 


The  Beginnino  of  Our  Common  School  System. 

IN  his  message  to  the  Legislature  which  met  in  Ponghkeepsie,  January 
6,  1795,  Gov.  George  Clinton  reminded  that  body,  that  while  pro- 
vision had  been  made  for  the  endowment  of  colleges  and  other  seminaries 
in  which  the  higher  branches  of  learning  were  taught,  no  l^islative  aid 
had  been  given  to  common  schools^  and  he  recommended  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  their  improvement  and  encouragement. 

This  was  the  first  official  movement  made  in  this  State  in  behalf  of 
these  institutions — institutions  upon  which,  uiider  God,  depends  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  these  States.  Thus 
speaks  the  chronicler  of  those  times. 

The  Legislature  passed  a  law  appropriating  annually,  for  five  years,  the 
sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  act  further  provided,  that  a  sam 
equal  to  one-half  the  sum  received  from  the  State  by  the  several  towns 
should  be  raised  by  a  tax  and  added  to  the  appropriation. 

From  such  beginnings  our  Common  School  System  was  developed. 
This  happened  seventy-one  years  ago — threescore  years  and  ten — the 
allotted  life  of  man  ;  and  many  an .  old  man  of  to-day  remembers  with 
what  joy  the  news  was  received  in  each  little  hamlet.  And  they  will  tell 
ns  how  munificent  they  deemed  the  bounty  of  the  State,  and  what  visions 
of  winter  schools,  reached  through  miles  of  long  tramping,  filled  the  im- 
agination, and  begot  all  sorts  of  vague  yearnings. 
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Sbuce  those  times,  what  wonderful  accesiions  have  been  made  to  the 
general  mass  of  informatioD  ;  what  changes  in  edocatlonal  systems  ;  how 
has  wealth  increased  and  altered  all  the  old  relations  and  long'^stablished 
ways  of  business  I  The  boy  of  to-day  has  the  coltnre  of  the  man  of  yes- 
terday ;  the  girl  surprises  the  woman  with  her  wonderful  advancement, 
and  knowledge  of  things  unknown  in  her  girlhood,  until  the  mother  doubts 
that  this  is  a  child  of  her  begetting.  But  we  are  sometimes  led  to  think 
that  this  is  not  all  improvement,  and  that  what  we  are  pleased  to  style  cul- 
ture is,  to  a  certain  extent,  mechanical  expertness.  We  sometimes  think 
that  we  may  have  a  vast  deal  more  learning,  but,  at  the  same  time,  less 
earnest  thought ;  and  earnest,  well-directed  thought,  makes  the  man. 

Those  were  the  days  of  Jay,  of  Livingston,  of  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman, 
of  Ambrose  Spencer,  of  Samuel  Jones,  of  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  of 
Tates,  of  Philip  Schuyler,  of  Rufns  King,  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  and 
of  many  others  whose  integrity  and  patriotism  should  put  to  shame  the 
time-servers  and  trimmers  of  to-day. 

They  were  men  who  endeavored  earnestly  and  truly  to  carry  out  those 
two  precepts  of  that  greatest  of  men,  Plato  ;  *'  first,  to  make  the  safety 
and  interest  of  their  fellow-dtizens  the  great  aim  and  design  of  all  their 
thoughts  and  actions,  without  ever  considering  their  own  personal  advan- 
tage ;  secondly,  so  to  take  care  of  the  whole  collective  body  of  the  repub- 
lic, as  not  to  serve  the  interests  of  any  one  party  to  the  prejudice  or 
Delect  of  all  the  rest ;  for  the  government  of  a  State  is  much  like  the 
office  of  a  guardian  or  trustee,  which  should  always  be  managed  for  the 
good  of  the  pupil,  and  not  of  the  persons  to  whom  he  is  intrusted  ;  and 
those  men  who,  whilst  they  take  care  of  one,  neglect  or  disregard  another 
part  of  the  citizens,  do  but  occasion  sedition  and  discord." 

But  though  men  have  grown  mechanical ;  though  individual  endeavor 
has  lost  its  potency  ;  though  processes  have  taken  the  place  of  thought ; 
though  men  are  more  guided  by  selfish  interests — yet  a  great  work  has 
been  effected.  Information  has  become  as  necessary  as  the  air  we  breathe ; 
and  every  day  the  feeling  is  growing  stronger,  that  ignorance  and  self- 
government  cannot  go  hand  in  hand.  Woman  is  reaching  forward  to  the 
higher  functions  of  her  nature,  and  man  is  every  year  gaining  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  laws  that  should  govern  human  actions  and  relations. 

We  honor  thee,  first  governor  of  the  Empire  State,  among  the  great 
names  of  those  times — and  they  are  great  for  all  time  ;  not  least  on  the 
scroll  of  honor  shall  thy  name  be  written. 
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EDITORIAL  MISCELLANY. 

WE  parpoM  from  this  time  to  devote  a  few  pages  of  oar  Magazine  to  the  consider- 
ation of  mathematical  problemn,  questions  in  English  analysis,  and  such  other 
kindred  matter  as  may  be  of  use  to  the  teacher. 

Teachers  having  difficult  questions  to  propose,  or  elegant  and  peculiar  solutions  of 
problems,  will  please  direct  to 

MATHEMATICAL  EDITOR, 

Amebioav  £iH70ATioif  al  Moxthlt, 

430  Broome  Street,  New  York  city. 

PROBLEM   I. 

Demonstrate  that,  if  apon  the  three  sides  of  a  right-triangle,  any  three 
similar  figures  be  described,  the  figare  described  upon  the  hypothenuse 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  other  two. 

PROBLEM   11. 

Demonstrate  mathematicallj  that  the  minute-hand  of  a  clock  must 
overtake  the  hour-hand. 

PROPERTIES   OF   NUMBERS. 

Every  square  number  is  either  divisible  by  5,  or  will  leave  for  a  remain- 
der plus  or  minus  1. 

Every  cube  number  is  either  divisible  by  T,  or  will  leave  for  a  remainder 
plus  or  minus  1. 

Oeometrical  construction  for  a  very  close  approximation  to  the  eir- 
cum/erence  of  the  circle. 


Let  BD  be  the  diameter  of  a  circle  ;  erect  at  its  extremity  B,  the  per- 
pendicular BC,  and  make  it  equal  to  the  radius  ;  prolong  BD,  and  make 
D(i=a6= 6c = one-fifth  of  the  radius  ;  draw  aC  and  cC,  and  make  BA= 
aC.  Now  if  we  draw  from  A  the  line  AE  parallel  to  cC,  BE  will  be  only 
one-half  millionth  part  smaller  than  tt. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

As  BD=l    Ba=l.l  B(?=1.3    ■ 

Ca»=Ba»xBC»=f  jj  andCa=  ^i« 

BC  :  Be  :  :  BA  :  BE  or  i  :  {»  :  :  ^j^*-  :  BE  from  which 
BE==li.^5^^==13V^0.0584=='V^9.8696=3.U159. 
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EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

GERMAN  GEOGRAPHICAL  PUBUCAJIONS. 

NvuaiBBta,  AngoBt  1,  I860. 

GERMANY,  though  pre-eminently  a  land  of  books,  is  not  a  land  of 
8chool-books,  for,  as  I  have  said  in  preyions  letters,  the  method  of 
giving  instruction  is  so  different  fh)m  that  employed  in  American  schools, 
that  books  are  almost  unneeded.  Whatever  can  be  taught  by  familiar 
lectures,  is  communicated  to  the  child's  mind  in  that  way,  and  the  Ger- 
mans prefer  this  mode  of  teaching  to  that  in  vogue  in  America.  There  is 
an  abundance  of  reading^books,  because  that  is  a  department  which  can 
not  be  taught  by  oral  communication.  But  the  great  variety  of  school 
histories,  geographies,  arithmetics,  algebras,  and  grammars,  which  form 
a  conspicuous  part  of  the  stock  of  an  American  bookstore,  is  not  found 
in  Germany  ;  or  if  it  be  too  strong  an  expression  to  say  not  found,  let  me 
word  it,  not  thrust  into  the  foreground  as  with  us.  Little  text-books,  in 
pamphlet  form,  there  are  indeed  ;  but  they  are  as  unpretentious  as  possi- 
ble, and  bear  the  humble  name  of  Leitfadens,  or  Rudimentary  Hints. 
The  so-called  Hand-books  which  the  German  press  issues  are  not  works 
for  the  pupils  of  the  schools,  but  for  the  use  of  the  teachers,  and  contain 
the  materials  which  are  drawn  upon  to  fbrnish  the  familiar  lectures  of  the 
class-room.  In  one  word,  the  method  of  instruction  employed  in  our  theo- 
logical seminaries  is  adopted  in  all,  or  neariy  all,  the  schools  of  Germany  ; 
a  lecture  is  given,  the  pupils  take  notes,  and  answer  questions  the  next  day 
upon  the  instruction  imparted.  On  some  accounts  this  is  a  good  system  ; 
it  is  better  at  any  rate  than  that  of  committing  the  words  of  a  text-book 
to  memory,  and  repeating  them  by  rote,  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  some 
schools. 

There  is  one  class  of  text-books  known  in  which  Germany  excels,  and 
it  is  to  them  that  I  propose  to  devote  a  part  at  least  of  this  letter.  It  is 
the  Atlases  which  are  used.  The  teacher  may  dispense  with  manuals  of 
descriptive  geography,  but  he  can  not  dispense  with  the  aid  of  good  maps. 
The  method  of  instructing  in  this  department  has  called  out  two  classes  of 
works,  which  are  in  their  respective  ways  among  the  most  perfect  that  are 
known — the  Geographical  Hand-books,  which  are  to  be  used  by  the 
teachers,  and  the  Atlases,  which  are  to  be  used  by  the  scholars.  Of  the 
Hand-books  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  at  any  length,  excepting  to  say 
that  there  is  not  in  the  United  States  or  in  England,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  any  thing  so  perfect  in  its  way,  as  the  Hand-books  of  Daftiel  and 
Kloden.  They  are  each  in  three  volumes,  of  about  eight  hundred  pages 
to  the  volume,  and  form  an  admirable  and  thoroughly  digested  summary 
of  all  matters  connected  with  geography — not  executed  in  the  manner  of  a 
gazetteer,  but  thoroughly  worked  out  in  a  natural  and  not  an  alphabeti- 
cal order.  The  authors  are  thorough  geographers.  I  am  personally 
acquainted  with  both  KlOden  and  Daniel,  and  know  that  they  are  con- 
scientiously giving  the  best  years  of  their  lives  to  those  admirable  manuals, 
and  are  keeping  the  new  editions  level  with  the  advance  of  geographical 
science. 

The  reader  is  probably  not  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  most  of  the  maps 
which  he  sees  are  mere  copies  of  maps  previously  existing.    Sometimes 
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the  copy  is  executed  with  mach  more  skill  than  the  original ;  sometiiiies 
the  engraver  adopts  a  kind  of  drawing  and  of  lettering  which  wonkl 
deceive  any  one  who  should  not  carefully  compare  the  copy  with  the 
original ;  but  the  fact  remains,  that  almost  all  maps  which  are  familiarly 
known  to  the  public  are  mere  transcripts  of  others  previously  existing. 
The  preparation  of  the  first  copy  of  a  map  is  a  task  requiring  the  atmost 
patience  and  skill.  The  statistics  in  the  possession  of  government  bnreaos, 
the  records  of  travelers,  and  a  thousand-and-one  documents  must  be  cod- 
Bulted,  before  a  reliable  original  map  can  be  wrought  out.  Item  after 
item  must  be  gathered  where  it  can  be  found.  Step  by  step  it  is  filled  in, 
one  source  yields  one  fact,  and  another  source  another,  till  at  length  all  is 
done.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  maps  published  by  Justus  Perthes,  of 
Obtha,  and  Reimer,  of  Berlin,  are  prepared.  Some  of  the  most  celebrated 
maps  in  the  world  are  merely  transferred  from  those  brought  out  by  these 
two  houses.  I  was  assured  in  Gotha  last  summer  that  even  the  celebrated 
Physical  Atlas,  published  in  Edinburgh  by  no  less  celebrated  a  geographer 
than  Mr.  Keith  Johnston,  was,  in  its  first  edition,  a  reproduction  of 
Berghaus'  original,  with  English  instead  of  German  names.  This  was 
some  years  ago,  however,  and  now  Mr.  Johnston  constructs  original  maps, 
some  of  them  of  equal  excellence  with  the  German  ones. 

I  gave  the  reader,  a  few  months  ago,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  gentlemen 
who  are  at  the  head  of  the  great  Gotha  house,  known  throughont  the 
world  as  Justus  Perthes'.  I  hoped  then  to  give  an  account  of  the  system 
of  works  which  they  publish,  and  which  are  intended  for  the  use  of  scholars 
of  every  grade  of  acquisition.  I  will  not  pretend  to  give  a  catalogue  of  all 
the  books  published  by  them,  but  only  of  their  best  atlases.  ^These  cover 
the  whole  field  ;  there  is  hardly  a  single  want  which  some  of^their  works 
do  not  meet.  These  are  all  original ;  and  the  gentlemen  who  are  engaged 
in  preparing  them  are  among  the  most  competent  geographers  of  our  tiipe. 

Let  me  briefly  allude  to  some  of  the  atlases  published  by  Jnstos 
Perthes. 

First,  because  relating  to  the  earth  in  its  more  general  characteristics, 
and  also  because  the  most  expensive  and  elaborate  work,  is  Berghaos' 
Physical  Atlas,  This  is  the  embodiment  of  a  lifetime  of  scientific  labor. 
Prof.  Berghaus  has  always  been  the  intimate  friend  of  such  men  as 
Humboldt  and  Dove,  and  has  incorporated  the  results  of  their  labors  in 
this  great  work.  A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  German  makes  the 
book  available  to  American  students,  and  no  geographical  library  is  com- 
plete without  possessing  it.  Yet  it  is  an  expensive  work,  and  would  cost 
not  much  less  than  a  hundred  dollars  in  America.  Prof.  Petermann  has, 
however,  worked  out  and  published  a  little  volume,  based  on  Berghaos*, 
and  which  can  be  had  for  a  small  sum.  It  is  published  in  the  English 
language,  and  is  a  really  valuable  work^-on  the  whole,  the  best  small 
physical  atlas  that  I  know.  The  two  works  of  Berghaus  and  Petermann 
entirely  cover  this  field  of  Physical  Geography. 

The  next  ope  to  be  mentioned  is  Historical  Geography.  And  in  this 
department  the  Gotha  house  publishes  a  work  utterly  withont  a  rival. 
This  is  the  celebrated  work  of  Spruner,  known  all  over  Europe,  and  found 
in  the  chief  American  libraries.  The  Historical  Atlas  allows  the  student 
to  take  any  part  of  the  world's  history,  and  to  have  before  him  the  con- 
figuration of  the  country  about  which  he  is  reading,  not  as  it  is  at  present, 
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but  as  it  was  then.  Is  he  looking  into  the  colonial  history  of  North 
America  ?  He  spreads  ont  before  him,  not  a  map  of  the  Union  as  it  is, 
bat  of  the  coantrj  as  it  was  when  possessed  by  the  English,  French,  and 
Spanish  colonies.  Is  he  reading  the  history  of  the  German  Reformation  ? 
He  tarns  to  the  map  of  Central  Europe  in  the  sixteenth,  and  not  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Is  he  following  the  victorious  steps  of  Genghis  Khan, 
Charlemagne,  or  Frederick  the  Great  ?  He  tarns  to  the  maps  of  Asia 
■and  Europe  which  present  the  political  confignration  of  their  times.  I 
have  not  Sprtmer  before  me  as  I  write,  but  if  I  recollect  correctly, 
there  are  above  seventy-five  maps  in  the  whole  series,  commencing 
with  the  very  dawn  of  history,  and  continuing  down  to  the  present 
time.  They  have  all  been  carefully  drawn  up  by  Major  Sprnner,  an 
accomplished  Bavarian  scholar,  and  cost  in  America  not  far  from  twenty* 
five  dollars. 

Mr.  Perthes  has  published  two  abridged  editions  of  this  work,  one  in 
English  and  one  in  German.  The  latter  can  be  imported  for  about  three 
dollars,  the  former  for  about  five.  The  German  one  is  much  the  best,  for, 
in  accordance  with  a  hint  given  by  an  Englishman,  the  one  intended  for 
England  leaver  out,  for  the  purpose  of  distinctness,  the  lines  of  mountains  ; 
and  this  makes  it  impossible  for  the  reader  to  trace  the  intimate  connec- 
tion between  the  history  and  geography — a  connection,  I  need  not  say, 
more  markedly  determined  by  the  lines  of  mountains  than  by  almost  any 
other  single  element.  Prof.  Dittmar  has  published  an  admirable  work  of 
this  character,  small  and  yet  excellent.  The  substance  of  this  work  will, 
ere  many  months,  be  in  the  possession  of  American  scholars — the  Messrs. 
Appletons  having  now  in  the  "hands  of  the  engraver  a  selection  made  by 
myself. from  Dittmar's  work,  with  the  addition  of  some  of  Quin's  and 
Smith's  best  maps.  But  no  work  will  be  likely  to  snpersede  the  great 
work  of  Spruner  ;  and,  although  too  expensive  to  be  generally  owned  by 
private  readers,  it  ought  to  be  in  all  public  libraries. 

Next  to  a  Physical  and  Historical  Atlas  comes  a  large  and  authentic 
Descriptive  Atlas  of  the  world  at  the  present  time.  This  should  be  to 
the  readers  of  newspapers  ^hat  Spruner's  should  be  to  the  readers  of  his- 
tory. And  such  a  work  is  the  admirable  atlas  known  by  the  name  of 
StCder^  and  published  also  by  Justus  Perthes.  Mr.  Stieler,  who  began 
the  work  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  has  been  dead  several 
years,  but  Major  Stulpnagel,  the  younger  Berghaus,  and  Petermann  have 
risen  to  take  his  place,  and  a  new  edition  is  published  every  year.  There 
are,  I  think,  about  eighty  maps  in  the  work,  all  of  them  worked  out  from 
original  materials,  and  changed  every  year  with  the  advancement  of  geo- 
graphical discovery.  The  engraving  of  this  work  is  by  no  means  remarka- 
ble for  elegance,  and  a  reader  not  in  the  secret  of  the  painstaking  care 
which  distinguishes  it,  would  have*  no  conception  of  the  value  of  the  Stieler 
maps.  They  are  stolen,  however,  in  England,  France,  and  America,  as 
weU  as  Germany  ;  sometimes  the  copy  is  engraved  with  twice  the  elegance 
of  the  original,  but  without  a  trace  of  originality,  excepting  where  the 
spelling  must  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  foreign  tongue. 

There  are  several  smaller  editions  of  the  Stieler  maps,  consisting  of 
more  or  less  of  those  in  the  larger  one  bound  up  together.  I  wish  these 
were  better  known  in  America,  for  they  are  so  thorough  as  to  be  far  more 
raloable  than  the  most  of  the  atlases  which  have  currency  in  the  iJnited 
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States.  I  oagbt  to  say  tbat  Stieler's  work  is  publisbed  at  Gotba  in  tbe 
Frencb,  Italian,  and  Finnish  langaages,  as  well  as  in  Gkrman.  It  is  Tery 
mnch  to  be  regretted  tbat  the  boase  of  Jostas  Perthes  does  not  establish 
an  agency  in  America  to  circulate  their  publications  with  ns  ;  an  English 
edition  of  Stieler  could  hardly  fail  to  meet  with  general  success. 

Still  another  want  is  met  in  the  admirable  Ancient  Atlas^  prepared  by 
Dr.  Menke,  and  adapted  for  use  not  only  in  Germany,  but  throughout  the 
world.  The  classical  names  being  retained,  the  work  is  just  as  well  fitted 
for  American  as  for  German  schools.  The  first  part  of  Spmner's  work 
is,  in  fact,  an  ancient  atlas ;  but  Menke's  work  is  better  adapted  by  its 
size  for  young  men  in  the  academy  or  college.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact 
price,  but  am  under  the  impression  that  it  can  be  imported  for  about  three 
dollars  of  our  currency. 

Justus  Perthes  publishes  also  a  small  Pocket  Atlas,  which  is  just  what 
its  name  specifies,  local  maps  of  Germany,  of  great  excellence,  and  a 
series  of  geological  maps.  TVo  other  great  undertakings  which  this  house 
carries  on  are  Sydow's  wall  maps  and  the  school  atlases  prepared  by  the 
same  high  authority.  Major  yon  Sydow  is  well  known  in  Berlin  as  the 
most  influential  member  of  the  geographical  durection  of  the  School  of 
War,  but  all  Germany  knows  him  by  his  excellent  wall  maps  and  school 
atlases.  The  former  are  executed  in  the  same  style  adopted  by  P^f. 
Guyot,  although  our  countryman  has  by  no  means  copied  the  German 
maps.  Sydow's  school  maps  are  simple  and  chaste  in  execution ;  their 
chief  excellence,  however,  is  then:  accuracy,  and,  indeed,  so  far  as  reUabH- 
ity  is  concerned,  the  Gotha  maps  may  always  challenge  critidsm. 

Can  tbe  reader  think  of  any  field  not  coyered  by  some  one' or  other  of 
these  various  sets  of  maps  ?  There  are  yet  two  to  which  I  will  bnt  briefly 
allude.  Dr.  Gmndemann  is  devoting  five  years  to  an  Atlas  of  Mistdons, 
which  will  be  pablished  in  both  English  and  German.  It  was  hegon 
about  a  year  ago,  when  I  was  in  Gotba,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  beeom* 
ing  acquainted  with  Dr.  Grundemann,  and  of  finding  him  not  only  a  cor- 
rect Christian  man,  but  a  man  thoroughly  competent  to  construct  a  map 
which  shall  clearly  lay  down  the  field  of  operations  directed  by  all  existing, 
missionary  societies,  however  small. 

Another  important  work  carried  on  by  Jnstus  Perthes  is  the  monthly 
journal,  edited  by  the  great  geographer  Petermann,  and  devoted  to  re- 
cording the  progress  of  discovery.  It  is  too  well  known  to  requhre  more 
than  a  single  word  of  comment,  since  its  cu'culation  is  the  largest  of  any 
scientific  journal  in  the  world.  Every  number  contains  one  or  more  maps, 
and  no  one  can  follow  the  advance  of  geographical  science  from  month  to 
month  who  does  not  make  himself  familiar  with  the  columns  of  Pet^mann's 
MUlheUungen. 

When  to  these  are  added  such  maps  as  Yan  der  Yelde's  of  tbe  Holy 
Land,  and  the  like,  there  is  an  accumulation,  as  the  reader  will  see  li 
once,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  rival.  The  house  of  Justus  Perthes 
covers  tbe  whole  geographical  field,  and  should  any  new  want  arise,  they 
will  at  once  meet  it.  The  establishment  has  been  in  operation  more  than 
fifty  years,  but  it  has  been  constantly  expanding  in  a  healthy  manner,  and 
now  stands  stronger  than  ever.  Every  work  which  they  publish  is  as  per 
feet  as  pains  and  high  scientific  qualifications  can  make  it. 

^  W.  L.  Q. 
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TEACHING   FORTY  TEARS  AGO. 

Uniost  Hill,  New  JerMj. 

MR.  EDITOR — I  began  to  teach  school  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
in  an  old  log  Echool-hoose  sixteen  feet  by  eighteen,  with  a  fireplace 
60  large,  that  it  woald  take  a  back-log  six  feet  long  and  eighteen  iDcbes 
^  in  diameter.  With  a  large  fore-stick  and  plenty  of  other  wood,  it  would 
make  it  too  hot  for  the  boys  to  sit  on  the  ends  of  the  back-log  I  Primi- 
tive times  those  were.  The  trustees  were  seldom  elected ;  they  held  over 
until  called  together  by  something  of  importance,  like  the  advent  of  a 
new  teacher,  who,  if  he  could  write  a  tolerable  hand,  could  read,  and 
cipher  a  little,  was  directed  to  go  round  the  neighborhood  and  find  how 
many  scholars  he  could  get  at  one  dollar  and  a  half  or  two  dollars  per 
quarter,  and  board  around.  Primitive  farmers  were  they  in  those  days  ; 
many  before  harvest  had  to  buy  their  bread  and  seed.  In  my  experience 
boarding  round,  I  passed  through  many  phases  of  society  among  the  first 
settlers.  Some  lived  very  well  and  used  cups  and  sancers,  knives  and 
forks.  Others  would  have  all  the  meat  cut  op  in  small  pieces  on  an 
earthen  dish  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  table  ;  each  one  had  a  fork  to 
dive  in  and  dip  in  till  all  were  satisfied.  With  an  onion  and  a  little  weak 
tea,  the  meal  was  ended. 

Many  of  the  descendants  of  those  good  people  now  live  in  splendid 
houses,  and  have  as  good  farms  as  any  in  New  Jersey.  This,  in  1819, 
was  before  canals  or  railroads  had  opened  avenaes  of  trade  or  travel.  In 
course  of  time,  the  geologist  informed  the  people  of  limestone  and  iron 
ore  ;  people  began  to  lime  their  land,  and  now  no  finer  farms,  nor  more 
beaatifol  scenery,  nor  better  school-houses  can  be  seen  than  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Jersey.  Less  than  a  mile  from  Budd's  lake  stands  a  good  farm- 
house where,  in  1820,  I  experienced  some  of  the  pleasures  of  boarding 
roand.  Frequently  I  looked  npon  the  stars  twinkling  tipon  me,  through 
chinks  of  the  logs,  and  at  one  time,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  when  the  father 
of  the  present  owner  called  to  ns  in  the  upper  chamber,  '^  to  get  up  to 
breakfast,"  I  awoke  with  six  inches  of  snow  all  over  the  bed  and  over  the 
floor.  Primitive  times  those  were  !  Winters  were  different  from  now. 
The  snow  covered  the  fences  with  a  crust  strong  enough  to.  bear  the  sled 
on  which  the  farmer's  sons  would  draw  me  to  the  school-house. 

The  object  of  this  communication  is  to  show  that  Education  has  im- 
proved and  advanced  with  the  improvements  of  other  branches  of  indus- 
try— arts,  manufactures,  commerce,  or  whatever  has  added  to  the  wealth 
and  grandeur  of  the  country.  The  teachers  of  those  days  were  generally 
old  men,  too  old  to  labor,  but  considered  able  to  teach  school.  Yery  little 
was  required  of  a  teacher.  He  passed  through  no  examination  other  than 
a  few  ordinary  questions  proposed  by  some  trustee.  Spelling,  readings 
writing,  arithmetic,  were  generally  all  that  was  requiste,  and,  indeed^  few 
persons  of  an  enterprising  mind  would  teach  school ;  only  the  old,  the 
lame,  and  the  lazy.  In  early  life,  the  light  broke  in  upon  my  mind  that 
my  destiny  was  to  teach.  I  began  to  qualify  myself  for  the  arduous 
duties  of  the  profession  ;  but  to  whom  could  I  apply  for  instruction  ?  All 
with  whom  I  had  an  acquaintance  knew  no  more  than  I  did.  How  I  suc- 
ceeded (without  assistance)  and  what  was  my  method  of  teaching,  I  hope 
to  give  in  a  future  conrnmnication.  Teaches. 
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EASTERN  STATES. 

TnMONT.— The  StaU  Agricoltural  Col- 
lege having  been  united  with  the  State 
TJnivereity,  proviaioD  will  be  made  for  re- 
oeiYing  young  men,  who  are  desiroua  of 
pursuing  the  oom9e  of  atudiea  oontem- 
plato<l  by  the  late  act  of  Congress. 

— ^The  thirty-MYenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  com- 
menced at  Burlington  on  August  7th. 
During  the  first  day  a  number  of  addresses 
were  oelivered  on  Yarions  topics  of  minor 
Importance,  and  in  the  evening  Mr.  M.  T. 
Brown  delivered  a  lecture  on  ^*  Keading  as  a 
Fine  Art."  An  interesting  discussion  upon 
"  The  Place  of  Classic  and  Scienttflo  Stud- 
ies in  a  Liberal  Education^'  was  held  on 
the  second  day.  Obiect  teaching  was  also 
brought  forward,  ana  a  practical  illustration 
given  by  Miss  Seaver  with  a  juvenile  class 
of  twenty.  Mr.  Calkins,  of  New  York  city, 
ez^luned  and  defended  the  system.  Edu- 
cation  and  Beconstruction  came  in  for  a 
share  of  consideration,  and  the  condition 
of  the  Freedmen  was  discussed.  No  im- 
portant business  was  transacted,  and  the 
Institute  adjourned  on  August  icfth. 

Nxw  Hahpsbibx.— The  following  gentle- 
men have  been  appointed  trustees  of  the 
Agricultural  College  by  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege:  President  A.  D.  Smith,  Oov.  F. 
Smvth,  Hon.  J.  A.  Eastman,  and  ei-Gov. 
A.  Colby.  The  five  trustees  to  be  sppointod 
by  the  State  have  not  yet  been  desig- 
nated. 

—The  ffround  for  the  gymnasium  at 
Dartmouth  was  broken  on  July  32d. 
George  H.  Bissell,  of  New  York,  gives 
$2i,000  for  its  erection.  The  suoecrip- 
tions  toward  the  Alunmi  Hall  amount  to 
$8,000. 

— ^MAssAGBUsnTS.— Amherst  College  has 
been  quite  fortunate.  The  gifts  of  Dr. 
Walker  reach  $176,000,  and  other  benefac- 
tora  swell  the  aggregate  to  a  much  larger 
sum.  Several  new  buildings  are  contem- 
plated. The  salaries  of  the  professors 
nave  been  increased.  The  new  fVeshman 
class  will  number  about  eighty,  and  will  be 
the  largest  that  has  ever  enterea  the  college. 

—The  total  available  funds  for  the  Har- 
vsrd  College  Memorial  Hall  now  amount  to 
$223,000.    $27^000  more  are  required. 

— At  a  meeting  of  the  Alumni  of  Wes- 
leyan  University  it  was  stated  that  the 
offer  of  Mr.  Isaac  Bioh  of  Boston,  to  give 
$25,000  to  erect  a  library  building,  pro- 
vided other  friends  of  the  Univerei^  would 
ffive  as  much  more,  had  been  accepted, 
C.  C.  North,  Esq..  of  New  York,  having 
advanced  $9,000  ;  $8,000  of  it  being  an  ab- 
solute gift,  and  the  remainder  a  pledge  that 
he  would  stand  in  the  gap  to  that  amount 


if  the  friends  generally  proved  a  little  alow 
in  meeting  Mr.  Rich>  ehalkrnge. 

CoNirscTioirr. — Hartford  is  about  to  en- 
ioy  a  trtt  library.  The  late  Daniel  Wat- 
Rinson  bequeathed  $100,000  as  a  fond,  the 
interest  of  which  was  to  be  applied  to 
the  purchase  of  books  for  this  library. 
About  15,000  volumes  having  been  pro- 
cured, the  library  will  soon  be  open  to  tho 
public. 

—Mrs.  James  R  Colgate,  of  Yonkera, 
N.  Y.,  has  offered  $25,000  to  the  B«ptifkt 
Literary  Institute  st  New  London,  on  con- 
dition that  $75,000  be  added  to  the  amount 
by  other  fhends  of  the  instituUou. 

Bbods  Iblaivd.— The  Rhode  Island  In- 
stitute of  Instruction,  T.  W.  Bicknell, 
Esq.,  President,  hold  their  session  from 
the  10th  October  to  the  18th,  at  Pau- 
tuoket;  the  programme  of  exercises  to 
consfot  of  sdoreascsi  lectures,  disenssionsv 

Eractical  teaching,  and  mnsia  This  will 
e  the  only  session  of  the  kind  held  thi» 
Year,  and  its  directors  hope  for  an  interest- 
ing series  of  meetings,  and  a  latg«  attend- 
ance. 

—The  City  of  Providence  has  raised  the 
salaries  of  its  teachera.  The  Higfa-school 
teaohen  receive  $1,850  and  $1,800,  and 
the  grammar  masten  $1,800  inslekd  of 
$1,800  and  $1,500,  the  former  salariee^ 
Assistants  in  fi^ammar-ochools,  prineipals 
in  intermediate  schools  and  femiue  teaebers 
in  the  Hiffh- school,  reeeive  fifty  doUan  ad- 
vance of  year's  salaries— an  increase  of 
twenty  per  cent,  on  the  whole. 

—Professor  James  B.  AngsU,  Ibrmeriy 
Professor  of  Modem  Lsngmwea  in  Brown 
University,  snd  recently  editor  of  the 
Providence  Jowmal^  wss  inaurnratad,  in 
August,  President  of  Vermont  univeni^. 

MIDDLE  STATES. 

Nsw  YoBz.— The  Alumni  of  HnMilton 
College  are  endeavoring  to  raise  $25,000  for 
a  library  hall.  Silas  D.  ChildM.  of  UUoa, 
lately  deceased,  left  bv  his  will  $ift,000  to 
found  a  Professonhip  of  A^atltunU 
Chemistry  and  $5,000  to  purchase  neces* 
sary  books  and  apparatus  for  1^  tame. 

—$85,000  have  lately  been  given  to  Gene* 
see  College. 

—The  $100,000  suhecription  Ibr  Boohes- 
ter  Univeraity  hss  been  oompleted  br  a 
gia  of  $25,000  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Harria  of  New 
York. 

The  Alumni  of  the  UniYeraity  of  the 
City  of  New  York  bsYe  suooeeded  in  ac- 
cumulating a  considerable  amount  towards 
founding  an  alumni  professonhip.  The 
full  amount,  $40,000,  will  probably  be  se- 
cured within  thrse  yesia. 

—The  Stau  Teaohera*  Awwtktioa 
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at  Geneva  on  Jaly  Slst.    The  following  re- 
ad iition«  were  adopted : 

Bu^Utd,  That  it  in  the  doty  of  the  Sute 
to  provide  for  the  free  education  of  all  the 
children  within  her  bordern,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  free-schools,  from 
the  primary  school  to  the  nnivefs^ity. 

RiMined^  Thst  a  jadicioiia  law  should  be 
enacted  and  enforced  for  the  prevention  of 
troaocy  and  irregularity  of  attendance  upon 
the  school. 

Itet9i9tdf  That  this  Association  recom- 
mend the  formation  of  Academic  depart- 
ments in  the  Public  Schools  of  this  State, 
in  all 'cases  wh«re  the  number  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  pupils  shall  render  it 
practicable. 

Jimol€0df  That  the  number  of  school 
hours  for  the  voonger  children  in  onr 
schools  should  foe  l^ened,  and  that  we 
recommend  fre<^uent  recesses,  and  the 
most  ample  provision  for  healthful  recrea- 
tion. 

Bmolwady  That  we  commend  the  acts  of 
the  Legisiatare.  at  its  last  sesaion,  in  rela- 
tion to  Normal  Schools,  and  heartily  ap- 
prove of  all  the  provisions  of  law  adopted 
by  it  for  the  formation  and  support  of  such 
schools  ;  and,  further,  that  we  urge  upon 
Che  Board  of  Commissioners  appointed  for 
the  location  of  such  school  the  importance 
of  actitiff  deoisivelv  upon  the  snbje^  at  aa 
early  a  day  ss  shall  be  praetioable. 

Rmlved^  That  this  Asiiociation  com- 
Mends  the  action  of  the  Legislature  in 
making  appropriation  for  the  support  of 
teachers^  institutes,  and  that  in  our  judg- 
ment the  appropriations  for  such  purpose 
should  in  toe  future  be  very  largely  in- 
creased. 

Rft0lMdj  That  the  salaries  of  school  com- 
missioners should  be  largely  increased,  and 
that  the  entire  time  of  those  officers  should 
be  devoted  to  the  specific  duties  of  their 
office. 

MtmtU^  That  the  practice  of  paying  our 
teachers,  especially  our  female  teachers,  so 
meagerl^,  is  due  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
usurpation  of  the  post  of  instruction  by  so 
many  young  persons  of  insufficient  qualifi- 
cations, who  underbid  those  of  culture  and 
experience,  and  that  we  urge  upon  examin- 
ing officers  tlie  erection  of  ahiglier  standard 
in  the  examinations,  and  a  more  rigid  en- 
forcement of  its  demands. 

MetoUid^  That  wo  approve  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, and  that  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  prepare  a  saitabie  memorial 
addressed  to  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives of  this  State,  in  the  national  Congress, 
tirging  their  support  of  the  measure. 

Rsiolfttdy  That  we  recommend  teoehers  to 
vse  their  influence  to  promote  conventions 
of  school  officers  and  parents,  on  behalf  of 
public  instruction. 

Xitolvtd^  That  while  we  would  enconr- 
ASTo  Special  Education  for  the  purpose  of 
more  fully  preparing  our  youth  for  useful' 
Dess  in  tiie  various  ields  of  active  daty,  we 


do  nevertheless  most  sincerely  and  de- 
cidedly deprecate  the  ^wing  tendency  of 
the  times  toward  Special  education,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  regular  and  systematic  train- 
ing in  all  the  branches  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. 

— Some  chanffes  were  made  in  the  edito- 
rial corps  of  the  New  York  Tsacher,  It 
was  also  resolved  to  urge  the  formation 
of  aaxiliary  associations  throughout  the 
State.  Miss  Seaver  grave  an  exhibition  of 
object  teaching  with  ner  ubiquitoun  class. 
Some  important  papers  were  read,  and 
the  discussions  were  usually  animated  and 
intereating.  The  Association  adjourned 
on  August  2d,  to  meet  at  Auburn  in  the 
8d  weex  of  July,  1967. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Association  of 
School  Superintendents  met  at  Geneva. 
The  question  of**  rate-bills^^  was  thorongiily 
discussed,  and  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted : 

Mtsohid^  That  rate-bills  should  be  abol* 
ished. 

JiitoliMd^  That  the  State  tax  for  the  sap- 
port  of  schools  should  at  once  be  increased 
to  at  least  Vf^  mills  on  each  dollar  of  the 
valuation  of  taxable  propertv  in  the  State, 
as  equalised  by  the  State  Assessors,  ana 
that  in  each  district  where  the  public 
money  should  prove  insufficient  for  the 
payment  of  teachers*  wages,  the  balance 
should  be  raised  by  tax  levied  on  the  pro- 
perty of  the  district. 

h  wat  aUo  ordered^  That  the  teachers 
should  report  to  the  Commissioners  at  the 
end  of  the  first  month  of  their  engage- 
ments, and  at  the  end  of  every  term :  with 
regard  to  the  matter  of  the  reports,  that 
the  subject  be  returned  to  the  Committee, 
with  instructions  to  prepare  a  plan  for 
blank  forms  for  reports,  to  be  submitted 
to  the  State  Superintendent^  and  report  in 
taW  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

— This  year  the  University  Convocation 
held  its  raeetine  at  Albany,  beginning  on 
August  7th,  and  continuing  in  session  for 
three  days.  Its  deliberations  afford  a 
marked  contrast  to  those  of  the  other  edu. 
cational  associations  held  this  year.  In 
the  College  section,  composed  of  officers 
of  colleges  throughout  the  State,  Chaneel- 
lor  Ferns,  of  the  University  of  New  York 
City,  offered  a  resolution  that  in  the  com- 
ing examinations  for  admission,  plane 
geometry  and  additional  classical  attain- 
ments should  be  reouired.  This  wat 
adopted.  It  was  also  aetermined  that  no 
student  should  be  received  ad  euudemy  but 
examinations  are  necessary  in  all  cases. 
It  was  also  resolved  to  revise  the  present 
college  curriculuiTk,  and  the  foUowiog  were 
adopted : 

M^9olvtdy  That  Mr.  Pratt  be  requested  to 
prepare  for  the  next  convocation  an  analo- 
gous presentation  of  the  corresponding 
College  Curricula. 

Be^hed,  That  these  tables  shall  show  how 
many  hours  in  the  entire  four  yearn'  oourse 
•re  given  to  the  following  classes  of  stsdies : 
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Pare  Mathemathics,  Applied  Mathematics, 
(embracing  all  phyMiCit  inuthenmtically  treat- 
ed), Natural  SoieiiceH  f Chemiiitry,  Geolo|;y, 
Botany,  and  Natural  Hi»tory) ;' Latin  and 
Greek,  Modern  Lantruage.'*,  HUtory,  Rhe> 
toric  and  Boiler  LeticrA,  Mental  Scieuoe, 
Monil  Science,  and  Religion. 

During  joint  (tension  a  committee  af 
three  were  appointed  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting  *'  On  the  true  theory  of  Normal 
SciiooU  and  their  practical  relation  to  both 
the  Common  SchooU  and  the  Academies/' 
The  inetricjil  ^ystejn  wua  dincuMsed,  and  the 
Government  rebuked  forita  bestitan taction. 
A  number  of  intttre^ting  papern  were  pre- 
sented, and  an  able  lecture  upon  teaoliing 
geography  waa  delivered  by  Prof.  Guyot. 

PiNKSYLVANiA. — The  entire  endowment 
of  Allcgiiany  College,  Meadville,  Pa., 
nmouulH  to  $140,000  afler  deducting  »ome 
losses  by  the  Culver  failure.  Toward  the 
Alumnal  Profeaaorship  »ome  $15,000  have 
already  been  Hubeeribed,  but  at  least  $15,000 
more  will  be  required  for  tlie  same. 

—The  State  Teachers'  Association  met 
at  Gettysburgh  on  July  81st.  The  main 
matters  of  discussion  were  whether  Penn- 
sylvania could  HU  twelve  Normal  Schools; 
should  the  sexes  be  separated  in  schools ; 
and  the  proper  method  of  teaching  gram- 
mar. No  decision  was  arrived  at  respect- 
ing any  of  these.  The  best  action  of  tlie 
session  was  a  subscription  for  five  shares 
of  the  Gettysburgh  Memorial  Association 
•tock. 

WESTERN  STATES. 

Ohio. — Jay  Cooke  has  contributed  $25,000 
for  tiie  endowment  of  an  additional  theo- 
logical professorship  at  Keuvon  College, 
and  has  nominated  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bronson, 
rector  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  to  fill  the  chair. 

Colorado. — Bishop  Randall  has  secured 
a  lot  consisting  of  five  acres  of  eligible  and 


beautiful  land,  situated  within  the  limits  of 
the  city  of  Denver,  upon  which  to  erect  a 
building  for  educational  and  religious  pur- 
poses. 

IimiANA. — The  National  Teachers'  CoU' 
vention  begim  its  sessions  at  Indianapolii 
on  August  15th,  and  adjourned  on  the 
17th.  The  attendance  was  full,  and  th« 
paper*  read  appear  to  have  been  valuable, 
and  of  deep  interest.  We  have  not  yet  ob- 
tained a  complete  report. 


SOUTHERN  STATEd. 

Martland. — The  Baltimore  A8.«ooiatioD 
for  the  moral  and  educational  improvement 
of  the  colored  people  has  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing eight  schools,  with  a  dtulj  at- 
tendance of  not  less  than  8,500  pupils. 

North  Cabouita. — Agricultural  College 
Scrip,  to  the  amount  of  870,000  aeree,  has 
1>een  issued  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
This  is  the  first  scrip  that  has  been  reeeived 
by  a  Southern  Slate,  that  of  Vii^giuia  beuig 
now  in  preparation. 

ViRonriA. — Mr.  C.  H.  McCernMck,  of 
Chicago,  has  given  to  the  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  at  Hamf>den  Sydney,  Prince 
Edward  ^unty,  Virginia,  $SO,00U,  the  en- 
dowment of  a  professorship.  Mr.  McCor- 
muck  has  also  added  $5,000  to  his  contri- 
bution of  ten  thousand  for  the  endowment 
of  a  professorship  in  Washington  Collie, 
Islington,  Va.,  of  which  G«n.  Lee  is 
President. 

MisiiBSiFPi. — Oakland  College  has  a  per- 
manent fund  of  about  $100,000,  the*  roost 
of  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  safe.  By  the 
ftrst  of  January,  1867,  a  considerable  in- 
come will  be  derived  from  this  fund.  Oak- 
land has  also  permanent  improvements, 
buildings,  etc.,  which  could  not  be  erectea 
for  any  thing  like  $100,000  at  the  present 
ratea  of  building. 


CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


OUR  attention  has  lately  been  called 
to  Welch's  Analysis.^  We  can  only 
apeak  of  some  of  its  peouliaritiea — our 
space  will  not  permit  as  to  treat  the  book 
exhaustively. 

The  author  says  in  the  preface :  **  We  have 
ohanged  the  old  nomenclature  wherever  it 
was  inadequate  or  meaningless ;  yet  no  in- 


(I)  ASALTSIf  or  THB  RlfOUSH  BBlfTXIICS,  DicsioircD 
KoK  Adtascrd  CLAasES.  By  A.  S.  Wrlcb,  A.M., 
KrincipAl  or  Miehi^iin  8UU  Normal  School.  Now 
York :  A.  8.  Uaraw  4  Co. 


norations  have  been  madt  witfaoat  the  moat 
serious  and  urgent  reasons.'*  Again :  *^  In 
completing  onr  task,  we  have  been  in- 
fluenced neither  by  a  love  of  novelty  on  th» 
one  hand,  nor  on  the  other  by  a  foofish  at- 
tachment to  time-honored  errors.'*  Agun : 
**  The  entire  system  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  by  teaching  it  to  advanced  olaaaes  in 
the  State  Normal  School.** 

The  object  of  all  grammatical  analysis  is 
to  teach  the  scholar  to  write,  speak,  and 
understand  his  language,  whatever  it  may 
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be.  The  prindplee  of  enelysis  ere  for  the 
most  pert  eniTenel  in  their  epplicetion ;  et 
leest,  we  hmve  been  taoght  thae  to  believe. 
We  may  be  in  error  regarding  the  tme 
office  of  analywiii;  if  so,  we  shall  be  meet 
happy  to  be  corrected. 

Who  this  Mr.  Welch  is,  whoee  office  it 
is  to  change  tlie  nomendatnre  of  grammar 
only  for  the  most  vrgent  reasons,  we  have 
not  the  honor  of  knowing.  How  this  sys- 
tem has  been  thoroughly  tested  by  classes 
in  the  Normal  School  of  Michigan,  we  can 
hardly  anderstand.  We  had  supposed 
that,  as  a  rale,  scholars  in  State  Normal 
Schools  did  not  posi«ess  the  qualifications 
reqaisito  to  a  thorough  test  of  the  English 
language  and  its  grammatical  analy^iA ;  but 
in  this  as  in  other  respects,  we  are  ready 
to  be  corrected. 

Unhappily  for  the  eause  of  Education,  we 
have  in  this  country  more  authors  than  hto- 
denti* ;  we  are  truly  a  nation  of  inventors ; 
every  American  feels  it  his  bounden  duty 
to  express  himself  in  season  and  out  of 
•eason,  thinking  that  his  peculiar  views  are 
full  as  important  to  the  nation  at  large  as  to 
himself. 

The  old  maxim,  "  make  ha-^te  slowly,'*  is 
little  appreciated,  and  rather  than  not  say 
any  thing  we  are  willing  to  contradict  asser- 
tions each  succeeding  day  of  existence. 

Of  the  sentence  ^*I  know  who  troubles 
you,"  Mr.  Welch  says :  **  H'ho  ih  an  inter- 
rogative pronoun."  Why  interrogative  I 
In  all  languages,  without  a  single  excep- 
tion, and  by  all  grammarians  of  any  note, 
this  word  who,  iu  this  sentence,  is  called  a 
rtlatite.  It  remains  for  Mr.  Welch  to  dis- 
cover its  interrogative  character. 

We  protest  against  this  manner  of  dis- 
posing of  (iin«-i&<m<»r0(^  and  univerial  defini- 
tions. The  snswer  to  this  probubly  is : 
This  is  in  accordance  with  his  definition. 
Because  one  chooses,  contrary  to  a  univer- 
fial  notion,  to  assert  that  the  right  angle 
bas  more  than  ninety  degrees,  and  then 
proves,  that  the  sum  of  the  angles  in  a 
plane  triangle  is  less  thsu  two  right  angles, 
ehall  triaiigulation  be  performed  accord- 
ing to  his  dictam  f 

Of  Mode  tlie  author  says :  <*  The  English 
verb  canaot.be  said  to  have  mode.  The 
so-called  potential  mode  is  a  collection  of 
words  completely  analyzable.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  principal  verb  {may,  can,  or 
muH)  and  an  infinitive  limiting  this  verb." 

This  idea  baa  not  the  merit  of  novelty ; 


one  hundred  years  ag^,  it  waa  referred  to  by 
different  authors — only  they  failed  to  hce 
that  mods  was  thus  done  away  with.  Tlie 
same  remark  might  with  equal  fitness  be 
made  of  the  Aori»t  middle,  ^^Acr^a>vr, 
.  or  the  pluperfect,  ifit-fftnXn  ^r-|if r,  of  the 
Aorist,  i^-^A<*-c«,  and  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  Greek  verb.  Equally  well  might  it  be 
said  of  the  plnperfect  of  the  Latin  verb  amOy 
amav — eramus,  which  is  made  up  of  the  im- 
perfect of  the  verb  turn  and  the  verb ;  it 
equally  applies  to  the  French  future parUr- 
ai,  formed  from  present-indicative  and  the 
infinitive,  or  to  the  conditional  parUr*-ai9 
formed  from  the  present-subjunctive  and 
the  infinitive.  The  Itilian  futuro-imperfetto 
crtd-eramo,  the  conditional  ertdtrebbenOf 
etc. ;  the  Spanish  aiitUi-eremof,  the  present- 
indicative,  first  pluperfect  acord-amf*t,  etc., 
are  subject  to  the  same  remark.  The  Ger- 
man verb  which  has  a  perfect  analogy  to  the 
English,  and  whose  genesis  is  the  >>ame  in 
its  formation,  comes  especiaMy  under  this 
observation.  Tet  fair  scholars,  Grimm, 
Dodcrlein,  Schlegel,  Bopp,  and  others  have 
never  made  this  wonderful  discwery.  The 
Sanscrit  is  liable  to  the  same  objection — the 
verb  is  made  up  of  the  verb  to  6«,  to  create, 
and  the  infinitive — the  verb  to  U  formed 
from  a  root  and  certain  pronominal  ele- 
ments which  are  reudily  explained. 

We  cannot  a -e  what  difference  it  makes 
whether  the  verbs  to  be  and  to  have  are 
placed  before  or  after  the  infinitive.  The 
fault  rests  in  the  definition.  Mode  is  not 
a  change  in  the  form  or  termination  of  a 
verb  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  it 
expresHCs  something  of  its  subject.  That 
the  English  verb  has  five  modes  or  ways  in 
which  an  action  or  circumstance  may  be 
stated,  will  continue  to  be  taught,  Mr. 
Welch  to  the  contrary. 

Speaking  of  the  change  in  termination 
the  author  says :  **  The  English  verb  in  its 
modern  use  affords  but  one  example  of 
such  change.  The  **  Analysis"  was  writ- 
ten to  be  used  in  connection  with  Clark^s 
New  Grammar,  which  sufficiently  accounts 
for  this  observation.  We  have  yet  to  learn 
that  tlie  pronoun  ih4>u  ia  obsolete,  and  we 
think  little  of  the  reading  of  one  who  has 
come  to  such  a  conclusion.  Is  not  the  author 
aware  that  the  change  in  tennination  is  not 
made  to  agree  with  a  subject  going  before, 
but  that  this  change  is  the  pronominal  ele- 
ment annexed  to  the  verb  to  denote  its  per- 
son and  number,  in  the  same  way  aa  in 
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SanMrit,  Greek,  Latin,  etc?  Mr.  Welch 
MVA  of  tense :  "  The  present,  perfect,  and 
f««t-perfect  ere  lobetitotee,  bat  are  not 
analyzable,  and  con»eqaentIy  must  be  re- 
tained a»  tenjtes.  Bat  the  fotores  may  both 
be  annlyzed  and  taken  opt  of  the  eonjuga- 
tion,  althoagh  it  does  not,  at  present,  seem' 
expedient  to  do  so.**  We  tbos  have  the 
promii^  of  good  things  to  come,  when 
there  shall  be  no  snch  thing  as  tense,  and 
perhaps  even  time  itself  shall  be  no  more. 
The  weary  schoolboy  is  encouraged.  The 
grammarians  may  yet  do  something  for 
hnmanity,  if  not  for  the  humanities. 

On  page  97,  we  find  this  pleasing  obaer- 
Tation.  **The  English  verb  has  no  pas- 
sive voice.  In  place  of  such  a  voice  we 
have  a  neuter  sentence,  which  can  be  com- 
pletely analyzed."  Why  always  thb  limit 
to  the  English  verb  f  As  we  have  before 
stated,  Sanscrit,  Greek,  German,  the  Scan- 
dinavian family  of  languages,  Latin,  and, 
as  a  sequence,  the  Romance  languages  have 
the  same  peculiarities — the  only  difference 
in  some  of  them  consisting  in  the  position 
of  the  auxiliary  verb  and  the  subject.  The 
remark,  that  the  passive  voice  may  be  an- 
alyzed, is  made  in  dozens  of  German  gram- 
marn,  and  this  voice  is  always  analyzed  by 
the  German  scholar,  but  he  does  not  for 
this  reason  aftsert  the  non-existence  of  the 
ptiMiive. 

The  classification  of  the  irregular  verbs 
according  to  their  similarity  of  form  in  the 
pant  tense  and  perfect  participle,  is  evi- 
dently presented  not  only  as  a  novelty,  but 
as  a  great  improvement.  Ahn*s  small  Ger- 
man Grammar  has  the  i^nme  thing;  though 
thi.H  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Welch  should 
not  adopt  it,  and  it  has  decided  merit. 

There  are  many  things  in  this  work  that 
are  admirable  and  well  stated  ;  the  author 
has  dinplayed  considerable  ingenuity  and 
nice  thought  in  the  way  of  disposing  of 
many  difficult  phrases  and  sentences  that 
have  been  a  sonrce  of  vexation  to  the 
scholar.  The  arrangement  of  the  topics  is 
good,  the  gradual  development  of  the  sub- 
ject is  well  done,  and  his  treatment  of  the 
infinitive  and  present  participle,  the  most 
difficult  subjects  in  the  language,  merits  the 
attentioii  of  all  teachers ;  while  his  theory 
of  compUnuni  is  presented  in  a  masterly 
oaanner.  The  author^s  remarks,  page  47 
and  48,  on  the  office  of  the  relative  as  a 
connective  are  not  in  our  opinion  correct, 
and  the  subject  is  presented  in  a  more  logi- 
cal manner  by  Kiddle  in  his  analysis^  page 


M,  Brown'a  grammar,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  work.  With  respect  to  (he  author's 
treatment  of  the  words  tkmf^  but,  and  other 
words  of  like  diaraeler,  there  will  always 
be  a  difference  of  opinion,  bat  hia  teaching 
agrees  with  that  of  Mr.  Clark,  whoee  gram- 
mar this  **  Analysis'*  ia  designed  to  follow. 
We  do  not  think  the  "Coarse  of  Time" 
the  beat  poem  to  offer  Cor  taudytiB ;  bnt  this 
is  a  matter  of  taste,  about  which  there  may 
be  no  diapate.  The  pronouns,  the  forma- 
tive element  in  all  languages,  are  well  clas- 
sified, and  their  offices  dearly  atated.  But 
the  faults  to  which  we  have  referred  will 
always  work  against  the  adoption  of  this 
work  as  a  text-book  in  oar  best  schools. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  it  is  inap- 
propriate to  commence  the  duly  exercises 
of  a  school  without  prayer.  Whether  the 
teacher  is  a  professor  of  religion,  or  not, 
there  is  a  respect  for  the  act  of  worship, 
which,  even  under  the  most  untoward  cir- 
camstances  shonld  not  be  disregarded.  It 
does  not  follow  that,  becanse  one  is  a  good 
teacher,  he  is  in  consequence  giAed  in  pah- 
lie  prayer.  The  awkwardness  of  the  inex- 
perienced, has  often  produced  a  oonfa»ion 
in  the  devotional  exercises,  which  is,  to 
say  the  least,  highly  undesirable.  He  who 
fails  at  extempore  prayer,  natunlly  turns 
to  a  Dtnrgy  for  assistance,  obtaining  a  par- 
tial relief  in  the  use  of  that  which  has  to 
be  repeated  each  day  ;  and  oflen  stumbles 
into  more  grievous  embarrastsment  on  find- 
ing that,  in  selecting  the  Liturgy  of  one 
denomination,  be  has  done  violence  to  the 
feelings  of  some  of  his  pupils,  or  their 
parents,  who  consider  some  other  denom- 
ination the  truly  orthodox  one. 

Now,  suppose  such  a  teacher  to  be  sup- 
plied with  WorsMp  in  the  Sdkool-roam* 
At  once  his  difficulties  are  at  an  end.  In 
this  he  has  all  the  verbal  helps  to  prayer 
that  he  can  reasonably  at>k  for.  Kot  one 
form  of  prayer,  to  be  repeated  every  day, 
falling  on  children's  ears  as  a  stale  formal- 
ity, but  a  fVesh  prayer  every  day,  ready  for 
almost  every  variety  of  returning  need,  and 
expressed  in  language  so  simple,  pointed, 
and  comprehennive,  that  children  ean  unite 
with  their  teacher  in  thus  laying  their 
wants  before  the  Great  Father  of  ail.  But 
the  prayer  is  not  the  only  act  of  worship 
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provided.  Aeeoaiptnyiflg  it,  and  inti- 
inateljr  linked  with  it  in  idea  and  ezprea- 
aion,  are  tb«  pleasing  and  inatruetive 
exeroiees  of  singing  and  of  reading  the 
Word  of  Ood.  The  lesson  of  each  day  is 
on  some  partieuUr  topic;  the  hymns,  the 
pttssagea  of  Scriptare,  and  the  prayer,  all 
being  so  Mlected  and  conatrncted  as  to 
bear  upon  each  other,  to  throw  light  npon 
each  other,  and  to  impreaii  tliose  who  engage 
in  the  worship  with  the  thought  that  true 
wonthip  is  not  a  mere  random  utterance  of 
dev«nt  thought,  but  a  reverent,  systematio, 
and  intelligent  approach  to  God. 

In  the  family,  too,  daily  prayer,  if  not  as 
univeriMil  a  cufttom  as  it  ought  to  be,  is 
yet  one  that  commands  respect,  and  is,  to 
a  very  great  extent,  followed.  A  book 
which  furnishes  Much  aid  aa  the  present 
publieatioii  cannot  but  promote  the  gen- 
eral  observance  of  the  good  custom.  In 
many  families,  inexperience,  or  inability  to 
pray  '*  out  aloud,"  has  been  the  excoae  for 
a  neglect  of  household  prayer.  With  thU 
book  in  his  hand,  the  most  inexpert  jMi^r 
famiUoM  can  lead  the  devotions  of  his 
house  to  the  edification  of*  all  who  are 
preaent ;  and  all  who  can  read  and  aing 
can  do  their  part  in  making  the  habitation 
vocal  with  the  sound  of  praise.  Family 
prayer,  where  the  family  all  sing,  is  im- 
measurably better  than  where  there  is  no 
singing.  With  the  musical  notes  printed 
with  the  words,  as  they  are  here,  there  are 
few  fatnilies  in  these  days  of  piauoe  and 
cabinet  organs,  which  should  be  mut«  at 
time  of  prayer. 

A  very  noteworthy  feature  of  the  book, 
is,  the  character  of  its  prayers,  of  which 
there  are  some  two  hundred  and  fifty,  each 
by  a  differeut  author.  Moat  of  the  writers 
are  ministers;  the  rest  are  lawyers,  teach- 
ers, merchants,  statesmen,  military  men, 
and,  in  fact,  representatives  of  almost  every 
profession.  Whatever  may  be  in  the  future 
for  us  in  the  way  of  organic  union  of  the 
different  sects  of  Christianity,  the  most 
ardent  promoters  of  the  scheme  cannot  see 
that  such  union  actually  exiatA  now.  But 
in  these  pray  era  we  see  aomething  more 
valuable  than  the  mere  external  form  of 
union.  The  writers  prepared  them  without 
consultation  with  each  other  as  to  what  ex- 
pressions should  be  used,  or  what  petitions 
should  be  indited ;  and  ftom  each  one,  of 
whatever  persuasion,  goes  up  to  the  same 
Father  of  all  the  outpouring  of  his  ehil- 


dren's  wants,  in  sneh  terms  as  to  show  that, 
by  what  name  aoever  we  may  be  called,  we 
are  one  when  we  bow  before  the  meroy- 
seat.  Such  a  collection  of  prayers,  pre- 
pared vnder  such  dronmstances,  and  with 
such  result,  would  of  itself  make  the  book  a 
truly  valuable  one. 

Bat  it  is  not  only  the  inexperienced 
teacher,  or  the  blundering,  timid  utterer 
of  hottsehold  prayer,  who  needs  the  help 
whieh  the  book  affords.  The  most  learned, 
the  most  gifted  in  prayer,  will  find  it  aa 
advantageous,  as  well  as  an  agreeable  oom- 
panion. 

Had  Louis  Kapoleon^s  work  on  Julius 
Cesar  been  written  by  any  ordinary  indi- 
vidual it  would  have  received  barely  a  pass- 
ing notice.  As  a  literary  work  it  is  inartis- 
tic, as  a  history  it  is  a  mass  of  warped  and 
distorted  statementa.  The  author  aims  to 
give  the  life  of  CflBsar,  not  as  he  was,  the 
destroyer  of  Roman  liberty,  but  of  a  hypo- 
thetical Cttsar,  the  creator  of  Boman  glory, 
the  greatest  of  ancient  benefactors  of  the 
human  race,  the  precursor  and  foresha- 
dower  of  Napoleon  I.  Such  being  his 
purpose,  the  royal  historian  can  hardly  be 
imparttaL 

The.sccond  volume  of  the  history,*  com- 
prising books  III.  and  IV.,  narrates  the 
Gallic  Wars  and  the  contemporary  events 
at  Rome,  covering  a  space  of  eight  years. 
The  opening  chapter  is  nominally  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  political  causes  of  the  war, 
but  really  a  defense  of  Csssar  against  tho 
chaige  that  in  his  Gallic  and  German  cam- 
paigns he  aimed  at  supreme  power.  Had 
that  been  his  object,  he  was  foolish,  says 
the  author,  to  continue  the  Gallic  wars  for 
eight  years,  or  to  undertake  the  doubtful 
expeditions  into  Britain  and  Germany, 
when  after  hia  early  victories  he  might 
justly  have  returned  to  Rome  and  claimed 
a  triumph.  He  went  not  to  obtain  supreme 
power,  but  only  to  secure  tliat  honorable 
glory  resulting  flrom  successful  wars  in  be- 
half of  one*s  country.  The  second  chap- 
ter is  a  description  of  Gaul,  and,  though 
well  adulterated  with  Napoleonic  ideaa, 
contains  much  valuable  geographical  infor- 
mation, OS  the  author  has  bestowed  much 
labor  upon  the  identification  of  ancient 
with  modem  localities. 

The  remainder  of  Book  IIL  is  an  account 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  ASSISTANT  TEACHERS. 

THE  edacation  of  children  in  masses  is  a  business  ;  it  should  be  con- 
dacted  on  business  principles  ;  and  those  engaged  in  teaching  must 
conform  to  these  principles,  if  thej  hope  for  success. 

There  is  nothing  more  essential  to  success  in  business  than  punctuality. 
A  laborer  who  is  habituallj  late  is  not  tolerated,  and  the  derk  who  is 
frequently  absent  from  duty  soon  finds  his  place  permanently  filled.  Every 
one  admits  the  justice  and  the  necessity  of  this.  Punctuality  is  equally 
necessary  in  teaching ;  yet  the  records  of  many  large  schools  show  an 
irregularity  upon  the  parts  of  the  assistants,  which,  if  allowed  in  any  other 
business,  would  ruin  it.  We  know  that  some  absences  are  nnavoidable. 
These  should  be  excused  ;  but  our  point  is  this — that  teachers  allow  themr 
selves  to  be  absent  for  reasons  which  in  any  other  business  would  not  be 
thought  sufficient. 

Closely  connected  with  this  subject  is  promptness  in  the  discharge  of 
school  duties.  Teachers  sometimes  allow  the  arithmetic  to  run  upon  th» 
reading  ;  the  reading  to  crowd  the  geography  ;  and  the  geography  to  com- 
pletely oust  the  spelling.  With  what  feelings  would  a  merchant  regard 
his  clerk  who  repeatedly  failed  to  do  the  proper  thmg  at  the  proper  time  1 
A  principal  soon  loses  all  hope  of  making  a  good  teacher  of  one  whose 
ideas  of  order  are  in  a  chronic  state  of  confusion ;  and  no  teacher  who 
lacks  punctuality  and  promptness  must  expect  to  give  satisfaction,  or  to 
make  progress  in  the  profession.  * 

Again,  of  two  business  men,  he  who  strives  to  learn  every  thing  con- 
nected with  his  pursuit,  to  make  himself  acquainted  ?rith  the  practices  of 
others  in  the  same  occupation,  will  succeed  better  than  he  who  only  per- 
forms, no  matter  how  conscientiously,  his  daily  routine.  One  becomes  an 
originator  as  well  as  an  executor ;  the  other,  a  necessary  wheel  in  the 
machine,  which  can  be  duplicated. 

The  assistant  who  would  rise  in  his  position  must  not  be  content  with 
the  knowledge  he  possesses  when  he  enters.  On  the  contrary,  while  his 
days  are  given  to  the  art,  his  nights  must  be  given  to  the  theory  of  teach- 
ing. He  who,  having  once  received  a  certificate,  considers  himself  at  lib- 
erty to  rest,  and  thinks  all  further  requirements  to  study,  in  his  case, 
an  imposition,  will  certainly  find  the  better  places  m  the  profession  filled  by 
those  who  started  with  him,  perhaps,  yet  did  not  deem  their  diploma  a 
reservoir  of  knowledge,  or  a  fountain  of  inspiration  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing. As  well-directed  effort  is  a  sure  passport  to  success  in  business,  so  it 
is  equally  certain  to  win  advancement  in  the  teacher's  profession.  The 
assistant,  therefore,  should  lose  no  opportunity  to .  add  to  his  stock  of 
knowledge,  especially  such  as  will  lead  him  to  a  better  acquaintance  with 
the  human  mind,  and  the  laws  which  govern  its  workings. 
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A  business  man  who  takes  a  sitaation  until  somethiDg  better  offers, 
usually  puts  onlj  enough  energy  into  the  pursuit  to  present  a  complete  fail- 
ure. He  expects  no  great  reward,  and  is  seldom  disappointed.  In  busi- 
ness, only  life-pursuits  are  successful,  and  those  temporary  ones  which  are 
pursued  with  equal  energy.  Now,  most  male  assistants  regard  teaching 
as  the  stepping-stone  to  some  other  profession ;  and  most  female  assistants 
look  upon  it  as  a  respectable  manner  of  passing  the  few  months  or  years 
which  intervene  between  the  time  of  their  leaving  school  and  the  period 
when  they  shall  enter  upon  their  predestined  lot.  The  first  class  expect 
to  study  as  much  in  preparation  for  their  life-work  as  they  would  if  not 
engaged  in  teaching ;  and  the  second  class  hope  to  attend  just  as  many 
balls  and  parties  as  the  veiiest  '' highflyer  at  fashion."  When  the  first 
should  give  his  attention  to  the  "  mess"  which  Peter  Jones  is  making  of 
his  geometry  recitation,  his  thoughts  are  busy  with  his  favorite  author ; 
and  when  the  second  should  see  the  spider-tracks  which  Peter's  sister  is 
scrawling  in  her  copy-book,  she  is  thinking  what  she  will  wear  at  night  to 
the  party,  or  how  she  shall  dress  her  hair.  At  recesses,  and  all  odd  min- 
utes, the  one  pulls  out  the  book  which  he  reluctantly  closed  to  enter  upon 
his  daily  task,  while  the  other  rushes  to  her  mates,  to  tell  her  adventures 
of  the  previous  evening,  or  to  hear  a  similar  narration  from  others.  Suc- 
cess cannot  attend  such  teachers,  and  school-officers,  who  are  usually 
business  men,  are  not  slow  to  perceive  it.  To  all  such  teachers,  just  this  : 
first  your  school,  then  your  pleasure.  Allow  your  superiors  to  complain 
of  no  neglected  duty ;  and  then,  as  much  of  pleasure  as  your  time  and 
conscience  will  permit.  • 

In  business,  the  success  of  the  firm  is  dear  to  every  faithful  employee, 
and  the  disasters  to  "  our  house"  are  as  keenly  felt  by  the  clerks  as  by  the 
head  Assistants  should  feel  a  like  interest  in  the  success  of  the  school. 
A  principal,  whose  efficiency  is  undoubted,  cannot  have  a  good  school 
unless  thoroughly  and  honestly  seconded  by  his  assistants.  Such  a  princi- 
pal is  not  likely  to  have  much  esteem  for  those  who  carry  out  his  sug- 
gestions mechanically,  and  with  so  little  heart,  that  failure  is  almost 
certain.  There  is  no  better  or  fairer  way  to  remove  an  inefficient  princi- 
pal than  for  his  assistants  to  prove  themselves,  by  their  works,  to  be  his 
superiors.     But  the  success  of  principals  and  assistants  is  mutual. 

It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  those  assistants  who  are  punctual '  at 
school,  prompt  in  discharging  their  school  duties,  eager  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  the  principles  and  detail  of  their  profession,  zealous  in  the  dis- 
charge of  theur  daily  duties,  anxious  for  the  success  of  the  school,  and 
indifferent  to  none  of  its  affairs,  cannot  fail  to  wm  the  approbation  of  their 
principal  and  to  rise  in  their  profession  ;  while  those  who  pursue  the  oppo- 
site course  must  look  for  opposite  results.  It  is  in  accordance  with  inex- 
orable business  laws,  and  it  is  time  that  these  should  be  more  fully  applied 
to  the  management  of  schools. 
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ISOMETRIC  DRAWING. 

LESSON  m. 

Sections  of  the  Cube, 
UR  practice  in  this  lesson  will  be  in  drawing  cubes  that  have  been 


o 


cat  by  planes  parallel  to  the  sides. 

The  rulers  are  to  be  employed  precisely  as  in  the  last  lesson,  and  a  com- 
plete cabe,  like  Fig.  13,  is  to  be  drawn  as  the  first  step  in  each  diagram. 

The  letters  AEFHIEL  will  be  foand  in  the  same  positions,  whenever 
they  are  used  aboat  the  cube,  as  in  Fig.  5  and  Fig.  13  ;  so  that  AE  will 
always  be  the  lower  left-hand,  and  AK  the  lower  right-hand  line  of  the 
cube,  and  so  on  for  the  remaining  letters.  By  this  plan  yon  will  soon  get 
accnstomed  to  their  positions,  and  will  more  easily  understand  the  refer' 
ences  to  the  figures. 

I  advise  you  to  draw  each  of  the  diagrams  of  this  lesson  first  npon 
paper,  and  to  make  each  cube  exactly  one  inch  on  each  side  ;  then,  if  you 
choose,  draw  them  upon  the  blackboard  at  least  four  times  as  large. 

The  drawmg  should  be  made  first  upon  paper,  in  order  to  acquire  the 
right  use  of  the  triangles.  We  will  adopt  the  inch  scale,  because  the 
quarters  and  eighths  are  so  common  upon  the  rules  in  general  use. 

The  figures  accompanying  this  lesson  were  made  smaller  in  order  to  get 
the  required^  number  upon  one  page. 

Now,  to  draw  Fig.  14,  make  a  complete  cube  like  Fig.  5  ;  find,  by  meas- 
uring, the  middle  point  M  of  the  line  LF  ;  now  place  your  triangles  in 
proper  position,  and  draw  from  M  a  line  parallel  to  AK  or  LI ;  it  will 
come  to  N,  the  middle  point  of  HI. 

From  M  draw  a  vertical  line  downwards  one-fourth  of  an  inch ;  from 
this  pomt  T,  draw  a  line  to  the  left  parallel  to  AE — this  will  be  TV  ; 
from  V  draw  VW  parallel  to  AK*,  and  one  inch  in  length  ;  finally,  draw 
a  line  from  W  parallel  to  AE,  till  it  meets  the  line  NM. 

The  lines  NH,  HF,  FM,  and  FV  may  be  erased. 

Now  draw  Fig.  15,  which  is  a  cube  cut  just  as  deeply  as  Fig.  14,  but 
on  one  of  the  nearer  edges,  so  that  it  is  like  Fig.  14  turned  half  way 
around.  I  need  not  direct  you  how  to  draw  the  separate  lines,  but  you 
will  notice  that  it  requires  two  more  lines  than  Fig.  14. 

Unless  you  are  careful,  you  will  forget  to  draw  the  line  TX. 

Fig.  16  is  a  cube  cut  at  two  lower  edges ;  the  pieces  taken  out  are  of 
the  same  size  as  those  cut  from  the  two  figures  preceding.  It  requires 
just  as  many  lines  as  Fig.  15. 

For  Fig.  It  draw  again  a  complete  cube,  and  measure  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  from  each  end  of  the  lines  FH  and  LI ;  this  will  give  the  points 
T,  V,  W,  and  X.  Now  draw  a  line  from  W  to  T  j  also  from  X  to  V. 
From  T  and  Y  draw  vertical  lines  downward,  each  three  quarters  of  an 
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inch  ;  the  extremities  of  these  lines  are  the  points  M  and  N  ;  draw  MN, 
which  will  be  parallel  to  AE.  From  N  draw  a  line  parallel  to  AE  till 
it  meets  MT,  and  from  X  draw  a  Vertical  line  till  it  meets  WT,  and  the 
figure  will  be  complete. 

As  Fig.  18  requires  exactly  the  same  number  of  lines,  I  will  omit  anj 
further  reference  to  it  here. 

Fig.  19  is  the  cube  cut  through  in  two  directions  just  as  deep  as  in 
1*7  and  18.  You  will  notice  that  it  represents  a  rude  kind  of  table  or 
bench  turned  oyer  upon  one  side. 

Having  drawn  the  cube  as  before,  measure  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from 
each  end  of  the  four  lines  AL,  LI,  IE,  and  EA ;  job  these  points  of 
division  by  faint  lines,  as  in  the  diagram  ;  their  intersections  form  four 
little  parallelograms  which  represent  the  ends  of  the  legs  or  standards. 
Draw  these  ends  heavier  than  the  rest  of  the  lines  just  drawn. 

Next,  measure  from  F  a  quarter  of  an  inch  on  the  line  FL  ;  from  this 
point,  W,  draw  lines  WM  and  WZ  parallel  to  FH  and  FE. 

Now  draw  from  V  a  line  parallel  to  IH  to  meet  WM,  and  from  T  aih 
other  line,  TX,  in  the  same  direction,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long. 
Draw  from  N  to  X  ;  it  should  be  a  vertical  line. 

You  might  draw  NX  before  TX  bj  making  it  vertical,  and  exactly  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long. 

The  upper  right-hand  standard  is  now  complete.  Draw  next  the  oppo- 
site one  at  the  lower  left-hand  comer  ;  the  number  and  length  of  the  lines 
are  the  same  as  in  the  one  just  drawn. 

This  leg,  whose  corner  is  at  L,  is  easily  completed  by  drawing  the  two 
lines  from  the  upper  and  lower  comers  of  the  parallelogram  at  L^  paralld 
to  AE,  tin  they  meet  WM  and  WZ. 

In  like  manner,  finish  the  leg  whose  comer  is  E,  by  drawing  the  three  lines 
as  in  the  diagram,  parallel  to  AE,  to  meet  the  comers  of  the  opposite  l^. 

Two  short  lines  remain  yet  to  be  drawn  ;  they  represent  the  edge  of  the 
top  part  of  the  table  on  the  two  further  sides. 

Place  your  triangle  for  drawing  a  vertical  line  from  M  downwards,  but 
do  not  draw  across  the  legs  already  drawn,  only  between  them.  In  simi- 
lar manner  place  your  triangle  when  drawing  from  Z  a  line  parallel  to 
AE,  but  draw  only  the  small  portion  shown  in  the  figure. 

These  little  lines  just  drawn  would  show  where  the  lines  of  the  leg  E 
should  end,  if  they  had  not  been  also  terminated  by  the  comers  of  Uie 
leg  at  L. 


The  grand  error  of  life  is,  we  look  too  far — we  scale  the  heavens,  we 
dig  down  to  the  center  of  the  earth  for  systems — and  we  forget  ourselves. 
Troth  lies  before  us  ;  it  is  in  the  highway  path,  and  the  plowhman  treads 
on  it  with  clouted  shoes. — Sterne, 
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AN    EX-SCHOOLMASTER  IN  CHINA. 

A  TRIP  TO  THE  6RXAT  WALL  AND  JE-HO. 

HAYING  no  day  of  rest  corresponding  to  the  Christian  Sabbath, 
the  Chinese  make  the  few  festivals,  which  relieye  the  monotony  of 
their  continued  round  of  toil,  the  occasion  of  great  rejoicing  and  an  entire 
cessation  from  labor. 

The  most  important  of  these  festivals  is  that  of  the  New  Year,  which 
occurs  sometimes  in  January  and  sometimes  in  February,  of  the  Western 
calendar.  For  the  first  three  days  of  the  year  the  shops  and  other  places 
of  business  are  closed  ;  and  by  some  the  obserrance  is  continued  for  a  much 
longer  period.  Our  teachers  take  a  vacation  of  fifteen  days  at  this  time, 
and  we  determined  to  improve  the  opportunity  by  a  visit  to  the  great  wall 
and  Je-ho — generally  spelled  Jehol  or  Zhehol,  The  pass  of  Ku-pei-kou, 
or  '*  the  old  North  Pass,''  is  nearly  eighty  miles  northeast  of  Peking ;  and 
Je-ho,  "  Hot  Stream,"  is  about  fifty  miles  beyond  the  pass,  in  nearly  the 
same  durection.  The  wall  is  seen  at  great  advantage  at  Eu-pei-kon,  and 
Je-ho  is  interesting  from  containing  the  imperial  summer  residence  and 
bunting-park,  besides  several  magnificent  temples  of  the  Lanuus,  the  prin- 
cipal one  being  the  celebrated  Pootala. 

The  Chinese  New  Year  occuned  this  year  on  the  16th  of  Tebruary,  the 
vacation  commencing  five  days  earlier.  We  left  Pekin  at  noon  on  the 
twelfth,  a  mild  and  beautiful  day,  and  were  favored  with  similar  weather 
during  the  entire  trip,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  day.  Shortly  before 
passing  oat  of  the  city  gate  we  met  the  embassy  from  Corea,  just  arrived 
to  pay  their  annual  tribute  to  the  emperor.  The  roads  from  Peking  were 
exceedingly  dusty.  The  soil  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  cultivated  with  the 
care  and  diligence  characteristic  of  the  Chinese.  Small  villages  of  neatly 
built  mud-houses  occur  at  frequent  intervals.  On  the  road  we  met  numer- 
ous carts  laden  with  grain  and  other  articles  for  the  use  of  the  capitaL 
These  carts  were  drawn  by  the  most  nondescript  teams,  composed  of  mules, 
ponies,  donkeys,  and  oxen — the  large  grain-bearing  carts  being  drawn 
generally  by  six,  seven,  or  eight  of  these  animals  indiscriminately  harnessed 
in  lines  two  or  three  abreast.  To  the  west,  in  a  line  parallel  with  the 
road,  and  from  five  to  ten  miles  distant,  lies  a  range  of  mountains,  barren 
and  rugged,  but  softened  in  appearance  by  the  distance.  Along  the  road 
numerous  small  groves  of  a  species  of  willow  pleasantly  relieve  the  level 
monotony  of  the  plain,  and  form  almost  the  only  exception  to  the  general 
absence  of  trees  in  Northern  China.  No  forests  are  seen  in  any  direction 
to  form  a  prominent  feature  of  the  landscape— the  improvident  mhabit- 
ants  having  long  since  exhausted  the  original  growth,  and  failed  to  pro- 
vide for  its  renewal. 

We  spent  the  first  night  at  Santien,  the  Three  Tavemz,  a  small  village 
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.about  twenty  miles  from  Peking.  A  Chinese  inn  bears  a  sorrj  comparison 
to  a  tavern  at  home.  Tou  enter  through  a  covered  gateway  to  a  large 
courtyard,  on  each  side  of  which  are  open  sheds  for  the  animals,  and  at  the 
back  a  row  of  rooms.  The  central  room,  elevated  a  little  and  better  than 
the  rest,  is  generally  occupied  by  the  better  class  of  travellers.  A  brick 
couch,  called  a  kang^  which  answers  the  double  purpose  of  chair  and  bed,  is 
always  built  across  one  end  of  the  room.  At  night  a  fire  is  buUt  beneath 
the  bed,  rendering  it  quite  comfortable.  The  scarcity  of  fuel  forbids  the 
use  of  fire  for  any  other  purpose  except  cooking. 

One  or  two  small  tables,  with  occasionally  a  chair,  constitute  the  sole 
furniture  of  the  room.  Our  two  servants  prepared  dinner  for  us,  and  we 
slept  very  soundly  on  the  hard  bricks  with  such  skin  rugs  and  blankets  as 
we  had  brought  with  us  for  bedding.  Our  custom  was  to  start  at  about 
7  A.  M.,  stop  at  an  inn  at  eleven  o'clock  for  breakfast,  and  then  ride  until 
six  at  night.  Inns  occur  at  brief  intervals.  A  very  large  number  of 
them  are  kept  by  Mohammedans — a  noticeable  circumstance,  showing  the 
prevalence  of  that  religion  in  Northern  China. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  we  passed  the  large-walled  town  of 
Mi-ytin-hien,  and  halted  for  the  night  about  six  miles  beyond.  At  Mi-ytii 
the  mountains  first  appear  on  the  east,  and  thence  to  the  wall  the  road  runs 
through  a  valley  of  variable  width,  crossing  several  spurs  of « the  mount- 
ains through  deep  passes.  The  next  day,  the  I2th,  soon  after  noon,  we 
passed  another  walled  town,  Shih-hia.  The  walls  of  both  these  cities 
were  quite  dilapidated.  A  short  distance  beyond  the  latter  I  obtained, 
with  the  aid  of  a  glass,  my  first  view  of  the  Oreat  WalL  It  was  distin- 
guishable by  its  towers,  scaling  a  range  of  high  mountains,  and  presented 
a  grand  and  imposing  appearance. 

As  you  approach  the  wall  the  road  becomes  more  rugged  and  difficult, 
and  for  several  miles  follows  a  mountain  stream  through  a  narrow  pass, 
at  the  summit  of  which  stands  the  Man-tien  men,  "  Gate  of  the  Southern 
Heavens."  From  this  point  a  magnificent  view  of  the  wall  and  an  inter- 
vening valley  is  obtained.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  toward  the  west 
and  toward  the  east,  the  wall  can  be  seen  following  the  crest  of  the 
mountain  range,  the  square  outlines  of  the  towers  standing  out  against  the 
clear  sky.  Here  we  met  a  train  of  camels  laden  with  articles  for  Peking, 
and  driven  by  fat,  jolly,  dirty-faced  Monguls,  who  greeted  us  with  their 
customary  salutations  of  "  Mundee."  Crossing  the  valley  we  soon  reached 
the  first  gate,  there  being  in  all  five  at  Eu-pei-kou,  through  as  many  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  wall.  The  town  is  situated  within  the  inclosure  made 
by  these  branches,  which  appear  to  have  been  built  to  strengthen  the  posi- 
tion— this  being  one  of  the  principal  channels  of  communication  between 
the  regions  on  either  side  of  the  wall.  A  small  river  runs  through  the 
pass.  The  wall,  viewed  from  the  valley  in  which  the  town  lies,  presents  a 
■MR^^Ig  prospect,  the  different  branches,  crowning  the  mountain  ridges  and 
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BtretdiiDg  awaj  until  lost  in  the  distance,  made  an  impression  upon  me 
whidi  I  shall  neTer  forget  For  o?er  two  thousand  years  this  wall  has 
stood  the  force  of  the  elements,  and  now  remains,  though  in  a  mined  con- 
dition, the  most  stupendous  monument  of  human  power  and  follj  in  the 
world.    The  amount  of  labor  expended  in  its  erection  is  almost  incredible. 

In  the  pass  at  one  of  the  gates  I  noticed  a  novel  waj  of  getUng  a 
heayilj-laden  cart  down  a  steep  hUl.  Three  or  four  mules  were  tied  bj 
ropes  around  their  necks  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  cart,  and  then  the  ani- 
mals drawing  the  cart  were  started  on.  The  mules,  true  to  their  nature, 
on  perceiying  themselyes  drawn  forward,  pulled  back  with  all  their  might, 
and  thus  prevented  the  cart  from  rolling  too  rapidly  down  the  hilL  On 
arriving  at  our  inn  we  proceeded  as  usual  to  occupy  the  best  roouL  An 
interesting  scene,  and  one  quite  iUustrative  of  Chinese  character,  at  once 
occurred.  The  innkeeper  came  into  the  room  with  a  haughty  air,  and 
demanded  just  five  times  the  customary  price.  On  being  remonstrated 
with,  he  exclaimed,  "  These  outer  barbarians  do  not  understand — ."  He 
did  not  have  time  to  say  more  before  he  was  made  aware  that  the  }Niesent 
*'  barbarians"  did  understand  at  least  enough  not  to  be  swindled  as  for- 
tf  gners  generally  are  by  the  Chinese.  In  the  evening  our  kang,  not  being 
sufficiently  warm,  we  called  for  more  fuel.  The  innkeeper  protested  that 
there  was  no  more  to  be  had  ;  but  a  quiet  suggestion  that  the  chairs  and 
tables  in  the  room  would  answer  the  purpose  admirably,  brought  such  a 
supply  of  fuel  that  we  were  well-nigh  baked  before  morning.  Nothing 
succeeds  so  well  with  these  Chinamen  as  the  display  of  a  little  determina- 
tion and  energy.  The  petty  tricks  and  devices  to  which  they  resort  to 
impose  upon  strangers  are  beyond  conception. 

We  spent  a  day  at  Eu-pei-kou,  and  climbed  the  hflls  on  both  sides  of 
the  valley  to  examine  the  wall.  In  many  places  it  is  much  broken  down, 
the  parapet  and  upper  part  of  the  wall  having  fallen  to  pieces  ;  but  the 
general  form  is  well  preserved.  The  foundations  are  of  large  blocks  of 
granite  or  conglomerate,  regularly  and  solidly  laid.  The  bricks  which 
form  the  sides  of  the  superstructure  are  firmly  bedded  in  hard  white  mor- 
tar. The  great  strength  of  the  work,  when  new,  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  I  labored  nearly  half  an  hour  with  hammer  and  chisel  to  free  a 
brick,  the  most  easOy  obtainable  of  any  that  I  coold  find.  This  brick, 
which  I  brought  away,  measures  seventeen  inches  in  length,  eight  in  width, 
and  four  in  thickness,  and  weighs  forty  pounds. 

At  one  of  the  imperial  travelling  palaces  situated  in  a  pleasant  grove 
about  twelve  miles  beyond  En-pei-kon  we  obtained  another  fine  view  of 
the  wall,  the  sharp  outline  of  the  towers  being  distinctly  discernible  against 
the  clear  blue  sky. 

The  character  of  the  country  now  becomes  more  rugged,  the  road  run- 
ning through  a  narrow  valley  between  mountain  ranges  whose  rocky  odes 
were  barely  covered  in  places  by  a  scanty  vegetation.    Occaaonally  small 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

nnHERE  is  among  the  live  instractors  of  the  land  no  feeling  more  com* 
-^  mon  than  that  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  ordinary  methods  and 
means  of  teaching  geography.  As  it  is  taught  at  present  in  most  of  our 
schools,  too  much  time  is  occupied  and  too  little  accomplished  ;  too  much 
recited,  and  too  little  remembered.  By  right  methods  of  instruction,  a 
much  better  knowledge  of  geography  might  be  acquired  in  one-fourth  of 
the  time  that  is  now  spent  upon  this  study. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  point  out  some  of  the  mistakes  to  be  aymded^ 
and  to  suggest  a  few  improyements,  by  means  of  which  the  time  spent 
upon  this  important  subject  may  yield  to  the  pupil  a  better  reward. 

Maps. — ^The  first  great  reform  should  be  to  erase  nine-tenths  of  the 
matter  from  our  maps.  The  difficulty  of  finding  a  needle  in  a  haystack 
is  almost  equalled  by  that  of  pupils  in  finding  upon  ordinary  maps  what 
they  are  required  to  learn.  Why  should  maps  of  reference  be  made  maps 
of  study  ?  Why  cannot  the  wheat  be  furnished  without  the  chafiT?  Let 
our  maps  contain  only  what  can  be  readily  remembered,  and  geography 
will  become  a  pleasant  study. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  fault  of  our  maps.  They  not  only  contain  too 
much  unimportant  matter,  but  they  represent  too  little  of  that  which  is 
highly  important.  While  they  give  us  too  much  in  quantity,  they  giye  us 
too  little  in  quality.  They  should  be  as  perfect  representations  of  the 
earth's  surface  as  possible.  They  should  contain  as  many  facts  as  can  be 
examined  without  confusion.  And  theur  yalue  must  be  in  proportion  to 
the  truthfulness  and  completeness  of  this  representation.  So  if,  in  addi- 
tion to  showing  the  contour  and  locality  of  geographical  diyisions,  a  map 
can,  with  equal  clearness,  be  made  to  represent  the  phjrsical  relief  of  the 
land  masses,  the  populations  of  cities,  and  the  heights  of  pleateaus,  moun- 
tain ranges,  and  mountain  peaks,  the  picture  is  made  so  much  the  more 
complete  and  yaluable. 

The  Use  of  Maps, — A  man's  knowledge  of  geography  depends  upon  the 
clearness  and  distinctness  of  his  mental  pictures  of  the  earth's  surface.  It 
is  yain  to  make  the  maps  of  our  school-books  more  perfect  and  complete^ 
if  the  pupils  studying  them  do  not,  by  right  methods  of  instruction,  g^ 
correspondingly  clear  and  distinct  mental  impressions  of  those  maps.  It 
is  folly  to  furnish  our  schools  with  finely  executed  and  costly  copperplate 
and  lithographic  maps,  while  the  mental  pictures  the  children  acquire  are 
but  as  the  poorest  wood-cuts. 

Much  is  said  about  clothing  a  map  with  the  life  and  beauty  of  the 
country  it  represents.  This  is  well.  The  llye  teacher  will  omit  no  oppor- 
tunity of  withdrawing  the  minds  of  his  class  from  the  representation  to  the 
realities.    But  it  must  be  remembered  that  nothing  tends  so  directly  and 
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effectuallj  to  make  real  the  thing  represented  as  a  distinct  and  definite 
idea  of  the  representation  itself.  Let  the  teacher  be  snre  that  good  pjio- 
thographic  pictures  of  the  earth's  surface  are  made  upon  the  minds  of  his 
pupils,  and  then  he  is  ready  to  talk  to  them  of  the  wonders  of  boiling 
springs,  of  burning  mountains,  of  buried  cities,  of  riyers  of  moving  ice,  of 
dark  caves,  and  mighty  cataracts.  Then  he  can  scale  with  them  the 
mountain  sides,  or  sail  down  noted  rivers,  or  visit  renowned  cities. 
Then  the  study  of  the  character  and  habits  of  different  nations,  a  sur- 
vey of  the  characteristic  vegetatipn  of  different  zones  and  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  animals  of  different  continents,  will  become  pleasant  and 
profitable. 

In  teaching  geography  there  are  two  extremes,  both  of  which  must  be 
avoided.  The  teaching  may  degenerate  into  mere  map-teaching,  or  it  may 
fall  into  the  other  extreme  of  becoming  purely  descriptive.  The  namen 
of  mountains,  valleys,  oceans,  cities,  rivers,  etc.,  must  be  taught,  and  a 
picture  giving  their  relative  locations  must  be  studied  ;  but  these  names 
should  be  so  joined  with  the  realities  as  to  create  in  the  minds  of  the  ehil- 
dren  a  lively  and  pleasant  interest.  By  a  judicious  course  of  instruc- 
tion between  these  two  extremes,  the  right  kind  of  maps  will  become,  as 
they  should,  true  and  interesting  interpreters  of  nature. 


^ 


IS  COLLEGE  EDUCATION  DECLINING?* 

THE  President  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  in  a  recent  paper  of 
great  research  and  statistical  value,  has  avowed  his  conviction  that 
college  education,  as  such,  is  greatly  on  the  decline  in  the  United  States  ; 
so^  that  whereas  one  in  forty-one  used  to  take  a  college  course,  now  not 
above  one  in  sixty  does  so.  Perhaps  hardly  any  more  competent  or  con- 
siderate educator  of  youth  could  write  on  this  subject.  He  is  himself  a 
graduate  of  Tale,  a  teacher  nearly  all  his  life,  distinguished  as  a  professor 
both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  and  in  several  distinct  professorships, 
especially  the  higher  walks  of  mathematical  and  astronomical  science, 
chemistry,  and  mineralogy.  Is  it  so,  then,  that  the  proportion  of  college 
students  is  declining  ?  And,  if  so,  what  does  it  indicate  ?  A  decline  in 
the  love  of  high  scholarship,  or  simply  the  conviction  that  there  are  other 
and  better  ways  of  practically  securing  the  best  education  ?  There  are 
many  things  that  appear  to  favor  different  conclusions  from  those  of  Presi- 
dent Barnard.  Thus,  where  do  we  find  a  single  college  once  well  estab- 
lished that  has  had  to  be  shut  up  for  want  of  students,  or  even  from  a 
diminished  number  ?  Tet  new  colleges  are  continually  being  established 
all  oyer  the  land,  and  are  raising  both  their  price  of  tuition  and  standard 

*  Philadelphia  Public  Lidgtr. 
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of  scholarship.  Never,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  eonntry  have  such 
large  and  additional  endowments  been  secured  fon  these  institutions  as 
within  the  last  five  years. 

Many  of  our  colleges  seemed  to  be  threatened  with  decdy  by  the  late  war^ 
but  they  generally  aj^ar  to  exceed  all  former  prosperity  now  that  peace 
has  been  restored.  In  hard  times  the  number  of  students  diminishes, 
while  in  flush  times,  like  the  present,  students  flock  largely  to  college. 
All  these  things  must  be  taken  into  the  account.  That  the  number  of 
graduates  is  increasing  absolutely  would  seem  to  l)e  certain  ;  but  whether 
in  proportion  to  our  population,  the  statistics  of  Dr.  Barnard  will  be  most 
valuable  aids  in  determining. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  numbefr  of  college  graduates  is  declining 
relartivcly  to  population,  what  is  the  cause  ?  In  part  it  is  the  higher 
standard  of  education  required  for  beginning  on  such  a  course.  At 
Princeton,  Harvard,  aind  Tale,  the  amount  of  classical  preparation  to 
enter  is  practically  far  higher  than  used  to  be  necessary  to  graduation — 
higfaeir  than  is  really  necessary  now  for  graduation  in  many  of  our  younger 
colleges.  Dr.  Hedge  gtive  an  accurate  description  of  all  this  a  few  weeks 
ago,  as  far  as  it  pertained  to  Cambridge.  He  showed  that  in  its  early 
history,  though  nothing  but  Latin  was  to  be  spoken  within  the  walls,  yet 
nothing  beyond  a  little  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  were  allowed  to  be  studied,  and 
in  Greek  the  New  Testament  alone  ;  while  the  arrangement  of  the  difler- 
ent  heads  of  sermons  in  common-place  books  was  the  chief  training  of  the 
student  mentally.  Such  was  college  education  in  New  England  at  first. 
Evep  in  the  last  twenty  years  the  requirements  for  entering  are  so  much 
more  strict  in  all  the  older  colleges,  that  this  sort  of  life  is  getting  to  be 
quite  a  different  thing.  Aaron  Burr  entered  the  Sophomore  class,  at 
Princeton,  at  thirteen,  and  graduated  at  sixteen.  Now  the  average  age 
for  entering  Harvard  ^md  Yale  is  seventeen  and  a  half.  A  college  course 
education,  therefore,  has  gradually  become  somewhat  revolutionized, 
though  called  by  the  same  name.  It  is  intended  now  for  young  men  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-two,  instead  of  for  youths  from  fourteen  to  eighteen. 
The  standard  of  education  is  not  only  rising  for  youths  of  the  same  age, 
but  the  aver^kge  age  through  which  it  is  carried  on  is  rising  abo.  So  far 
has  this  been  extended,  that  harvard  now  proposes  to  begin  with  the 
present  Sophomore  standard,  and  from  that  point  throw  away  all  furthtf 
compulsory  study  of  the  classics  or  mathematics,  and  allow  instead  a  four 
.years'  course  of  optional  studies^-a  university  instead  of  a  college  course. 
Whatever,  then,  may  be  coming  to  college  courses,  the  demand  for  edo- 
<;ation  of  the  highest  character  is  rising  amongst  us,  and  all  colleges  feel 
the  influence  of  that  movement.  Equal  to  what  used  to  be  the  best  col- 
lege education,  is  becoming  in  many  different  ways  altainable  all  over  our 
land  more  readily  than  ever,  and  by  those  who  seek  it  from  the  plow,  the 
loom,  or  the  anvil. 
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The  chief  real  qaestion,  then,  is  this :  How  far  should  a  system  of  gen- 
eral edocation  be  earned,  before  a  specific  direction  be  g^en  to  it 
connected  with  the  fatdre  profesaion  of  the  jocmg  man  ?  If  he  is  going 
to  be  a  lawyer,  a  divine,  a  medic^  man^  or  a  scientific  farmer,  or  an  eda- 
cated  mercantile  man,  or  dealer  in  stocks  and  exchange,  how  far  should 
all  these  have  a  common  edacation  in  the  same  text-books,  and  where 
shoald  each  branch  off  on  his  own  specific  road  7  At  West  Point  for  the 
army,  and  the  Naval  School  for  the  navy,  the  separation  begins  at  about 
the  point  where  a  youth  would  be  considered  well  prepared  to  enter  col- 
lege. Yet,  as  a  general  rule,  the  broader  the  base  of  general  principles — 
that  is,  of  common  or  uniyersal  edacation — the  higher  the  superstructure 
of  a  specific  education  can  afterwards  be  profitably  carried. 


PLANTING-TIME  IN   OOSSIPBOROUGH. 

charaotxbs: 

Faruer  Thriftt. 

Farmer  Thriptt^b  Witr. 

Farmer  Thriftt'b  Son  Harrt,  {home  from  eolUge.) 

Miss  Loqcagitt,  {the  newe-ptddler.) 

Scene — KUchen,    Time — Afttrti/ean  <tf  a  rainy  day  U^  Moff, 

^Ri^)  F4RMKB  T.,  4ilting  on  a  low  chair,  thdlUng  com. 

{Center)  Mrs.  T.,  in  bordered  cap  etanding  at  table,  ironing. 

{Left)  Harrt  T.,  in  ttridy-gown  and  t  Upper t,  lounging  upon  a  9ofa,  reading, 

Mrs,  T,  I  do  say  for  it,  Hezekiah,  I  shall  be  thankful  w^en  you  get 
done  makmg  so  much  muss.     When  '11  you  l)e  done  planting  7 

-Farmer  T.  Oh,  dear !  I  don't  know.  If  we  have  much  more  of  this 
wet  weather,  the  com-s  just  as  well  off  in  the  corn-house.  It^ll  all  rot  if 
planted.  We'll  put  it  in  as  soon  as  this  spell's  over  \wiCh  a  side  glance 
towards  Harkt].  Harry  likes  well  enough  to  spend  the  money  ;  perhaps 
he'll  lend  a  hand  for  a  day  or  two,  just  to  help  us  through. 

Harry.  I  have  been  expecting  that  honor  ever  since  my  return  firom  col- 
lege.. For  such  delightful  service  I  shall  need  a  uniform  consisting  of  a 
liroad-brimmed  hat,  a  hack-about,  scarecrow  suit,  a  pw  of  gloves,  and 
iMg  boots — [a»ide']  conditions  hard  to  comply  ^ith,  I  reckon. 

Mrs.  T.  My  son,  perhaps  you'll  find  what  will  suit  you  in  the  attic. 
[Tests  the  heat  of  her  iron  vyith  finger  moistened  by  the  lips']. 

Harry  [wM.  a  disconsolate  loolc] .  AH  right,  mother.  There's  nothing 
like  being  ready  for  an  emergency.  The  weather  may  be  fine  to-morrow. 
I'll  tiy  my  lack  on  an  altic  expedition.     l^JxU.'] 

Farmer  T.  I  don't  want  you  to  get  vdj  more  potatoes  out  ci  Uie4)ig 
"bin.    There  won't  be  enough  left  to  plant. 

Mrs.  T.  Well  now,  I  do  say,  there  it  is  again.    You  men  never  think 
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women's  time  good  for  any  thing  bat  to  waste.  Do  jon  want  me  to  blis- 
ter my  fingers  on  those  littte  bits  of  potatoes  in  that  small  bin  ?  Well,  I 
sha'n't  do  it.  So,  there.  [Fabmer  T.  shelU  videnUy.']  The  small  pota- 
toes are  just  as  good  as  any  to  plant.  Ton  allers  cat  up  the  big  ones. 
What's  the  ose  ?     [Iroru  avxiy  vigorouuly.'] 

[Enter  Mus  Loquaoitt,  without  warning,    TaUtt  very  fait. 

Miss  L.  Lah  snz  I  good  morning.  How  do  yoa  do  ?  Hard  at  it,  I 
see.  I  came  right  in  without  knocking.  Don't  disturb  yourself  at  aD. 
I'll  wait  on  myself.  [Helps  herself  to  a  sea/.]  I  feel  kind  o'  at  home 
here.  What's  the  sense  o*  going  into  a  neighbor's  house  to  be  waited  on  f 
I  try  to  feel  perfectly  at  home  wherever  I  go. 

Farmer  T.  [aside.']  That's  the  bother  of  it 

Miss  L,  Bless  my  heart,  Lucy  Ann,  you  don't  know  how  Ftc  wanted 
to  see  you  all  this  week,  and  now  its  Wednesday  ;  but  you  know  it's  been 
so  awful  wet.  I  sot  out  as  soon  as  it  held  up.  Lah  me  !  do  you  know  I 
fell  in  love  with  your  new  bonnet,  last  Sunday  ? 

Farmer  T.  What  if  some  luckless  fellow  had  treated  you  in  that  way, 
Miss  Loquacity  ? 

Miss  L.  Me  !    Why,  how  ? 

Farmer  T.  As  you  did  the  bonnet. 

Miss  X.  Well  now,  Uncle  Hezekiah,  you  are  too  bad.  There's  no  fear 
of  that. 

Farmer  T.  Uncle  !    Ugh  I    Uncle ! 

Miss  L.  Lah  suz,  I  call  that  bonnet  lovely.  I  said  as  much  to  Mn. 
Stimpson,  and,  upon  my  word,  what  do  you  think  she  said.  Just  as  sure's 
I  set  here,  she  said  it  was  ugly's  Cain.  I  don't  care  what  the  Stimpsoo's 
think,  I  mean  to  have  one  just  like  it.    Did  Miss  Jenkins  make  it  ? 

Mrs.  T.    No  ;  I  got  it  of  Mrs.  Milieu. 

Miss  L.  They  say  Mrs.  Millen  is  going  to  be  married  to  old  Sniffins. 

Mrs.  T.  I  can't  believe  it. 

Miss  L.  Nov  I ;  but  they  say  it's  so.  Lah  suz  me  I  there^s  lots  o^ 
folks  going  to  be  married.  The  school  ma'am  is  going  to  marry  Seth 
Jones  ;  and  Susan  Jones  is  going  to  marry  their  hired  man.  Isn't  that 
awful  ?  Did  you  ever  think  Jennie  Smith,  who's  been  away  to  boarding- 
school,  would  take  up  with  John  Peters  ?  They  say  that's  coming  off 
soon.  And  there's  a  stranger  from  out  of  town  visiting  Anne  Stimpson. 
Anne  and  brother  Sam  have  allers  been  pretty  thick.  I'm  'fraid  some- 
thing's wrong.  Don't  you  think  Mr.  Larkins,  whose  wife  died  only  last 
March,  goes  to  see  that  young  Miss  Atkins  I  At  least,  I  saw  him  gobg 
that  way.  Who  do  you  suppose  is  g^ing  to  take  Fannie  Lucas.  She's 
been  getting,  I  don't  know  how  many,  new  dresses,  and  has  had  a  diesi- 
maker  at  the  house  a  whole  week — 
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[Enter  Habrt,  in  his  attio  unif<yrm.] 

Bless  my  sonl  and  body  I  [Stares  at  him.']  Upon  mj  word,  Harry 
Thrifty,  is  this  you  1     Have  you  just  come  from  college  ? 

Harry.  Oh,  no.    I  have  been  home  several  days. 

Miss  L,  Hadn't  heam  of  it.  Lor'  bless  me  !  what's  this  yoa 
got  on? 

Harry.  This  is  the  latest  college  style.  Miss  Loquacity.  This  coat  has 
seen  the  first  circles.  But  it  has  been  badly  used.  It  was,  unfortunately, 
obliged  to  lie  in  the  ditch  overnight  not  long  since,  and — 

Miss  L.  Now,  that  beats  all  natur.  That  the  kind  of  clother  they 
wear  at  college  I     I  do  say  for  it ! 

Harry.  Why,  Miss  Loquacity,  that  hat  has  covered  more  brains 
than  some  whole  families  possess.  [^Picks  up  the  corn  scattered  on 
the  floor.] 

Miss  L,  My  stars !  is  it  possible  I  I  do  think  this  is  a  strange  world. — 
But  there  goes  Parson  Loveland  ;  I  must  ask  him  where  the  ^ayer-meet- 
ing  is  to  be  this  week.     Good-day,  alL     [^Exit.] 

Mrs.  T,  Why,  Harry  1  I  am  astonished  1  You  know  what  a  dreadful 
tongue  she  has. 

Harry.  Yes ;  everybody  knows  that.  But  she  might  as  well  talk 
about  college  styles  as  any  thing. 

Miss  L.  IRunning  in.]  Do  come  here  I  Come  quick.  [All  go  to  the 
dooVf  Miss  L.  going  out  last.]     Do  see  that  rainbow  I 


Shooting  Stars, — The  most  imposing  flight  of  meteors  on  record, 
occurred  on  the  13th  of  November,  1833.  Astronomers  tell  us  that  a 
similar  display  may  be  expected  on  the  same  or  following  day  of  the  cur- 
rent month.  Only  thirteen  of  these  meteoric  showers  are  recorded 
between  the  years  903  and  1833.  That  of  the  latter  year  extended  over 
the  entire  breadth  of  North  America,  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
West  Indies.  Arago  computes  that  noteless  than  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  meteors  were  visible  that  morning  above  the  horizon  of  Boston. 
In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  common  people  were  terror-struck,  im- 
agining that  the  end  of  the  world  was  come.  Those  whose  education  and 
vigor  of  mind  kept  them  from  such  terrors  were  nevertheless  reminded  of 
the  grand  description  in  the  Apocalypse  :  **  The  stars  of  heaven  fell  unto 
the  earth,  even  as  the  fig-tree  castcth  her  untimely  figs  when  she  is  shaken 
of  a  mighty  wind." 

It  is  thought  that  the  expected  display  will  be  the  last  of  the  kind 
during  the  present  century. 
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DEFfiCTs  IN  Oc&  Aii£rk:an  Colleges. 

nnHE  recent  Uniyersity  Convocation  assembled  at  Albany  by  the 
-^  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uniyersity  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  the  exercises  at  the  commenceQannts  of  the  hundred  and  odd  colleges 
and  nnirersities  during  the  past  stimmer,  have  led  ns  to  a  somewhat  serious 
consideration  of  the  defects  in  onr  collegiate  institations. 

One  of  J;he  most  prominent  of  these  is  the  want  of  a  high  and 
uniform  standard  of  examination  for  admission.  A  few  of  our 
older  and  better  colleges  do  exact  a  pretty  thorough  preliminary  train- 
ing, and  reject  all  who  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard  ;  but  these 
comprise  only  institutions  which,  from  their  ample  endowments  and 
facilities  of  instruction,  are  sure  of  full  classes  under  any  circnmstanceflL 
The  younger  and  weaker  colleges,  even  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States, 
not  only  adopt  a  lower  scale  of  requirements,  but  do  not  even  exact  ft 
compliance  with  these,  and  admit  young  men  to  the  Freshman  class,  who 
are  sadly  deficient,  not  only  in  the  prescribed  classical  and  mathematical 
attainments,  but  in  the  more  indispensable  studies  of  an  ordinary  English 
education. 

A  second  defect  in  collegiate  management  is  a  want  of  thorottghness 
in  instruction.  The  classical  and  mathematical  instruction  at  Yale 
is  certainly  as  thorough  and  critical  as  that  of  any  college  in  the  United 
States ;  yet  how  few,  even  of  the  students  who  take  the  honors,  can  a  year 
after  graduation  write  a  Latin  or  Greek  oratiqn  which  shall  make  any 
approach  to  classic  accuracy  and  elegance,  to  say  nothing  of  efforts  in 
Latin  or  Greek  poetry  !  And  if  this  is  true  of  Yale,  how  much  more 
is  it  true  of  the  hundred  colleges  which  have  never  made  an  approach  to 
the  high  standard  of  scholarship  of  that  venerable  institution  I 

The  order  and  progression  of  studies  is  badty  arranged.  We  do 
not  object,  as  some  do,  to  the  confining  of  the  greater  part  of  the  lingois- 
tic  studies  of  the  course  maialy  to  the  first  two  years,  for  we  are  satisfied 
that  languages  are  acquired  with  greater  facility  by  the  young  tlAn  by  those 
who  are  older  j  but  it  is  manifestly  wrong  to  put  upon  the  new  stadent^ 
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who  has  nut  acquired  tbi;  habit  of  stodicM^s  application,  a  severer  task 
than  is  required  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Yet  there  are  few  colleges 
in  which  the  studies  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  are  not  more 
difficult  and  engrossing  than  those  of  the  junior  and  senior  years.  If  the 
college  curriculum  must  be  limited  to  four  years^  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  add  another  year,  then  some  of  the  least  important  studies  should  be 
dropped,  and  the  senior  year  should  be  utilized  more  fuUy  than  it  now  is. 
In  most  of  our  colleges  the  senior  year,  the  very  time  that  the  mental 
muscles  are  most  firm  and  vigorous  and  the  omental  grasp  oiost  certain  and 
comprehensive,  the  student  has  comparatively  little  to  do.  In  some  col- 
leges, even  a  majority  of  the  senior  class  are  absent  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  teacLing  or  studying  a  profession  ;  yet  they  receive  their  degrees  just 
as  if  they  had  been  in  constant  attendance,  the  real  examination  for  grada« 
ation  being  at  the  close  of  the  junior  year.  If  we  are  to  have  a  four  years' 
course,  the  senior  year  should  be  the  hardest  working  year  of  the  four  ^ 
and  it  might  well  be  that  the  study  of  physical  as  woll  as  of  metaphysical 
^ience,  especially  in  the  higher  and  more  practical  relations  of  the 
former,  should  be  deferred  to  that  year.  This  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  students  who  intend  prosecuting  a  further  scientific  course,  as  well 
as  to  those  who  look  forward  to  teaching,  or  to  the  medical  profession  j 
and  it  would  not  come  amiss  in  the  other  learned  professions. 

The  desire  to  graduate  a  large  class  leads  many  of  our  colleges  to  be 
lax  in  their  annual  examinations  afid  their  examinations  for  graduor 
lion,  Yery  few  of  our  colleges  remand  the  delinquent  and  incompe^ 
tent  scholars  of  each  class  to  the  ranks  of  the  class  below.  The  greater 
part  go  through  the  farce  of  passing  those  who  have  failed  utterly, 
speciali  gratia^  making  a  pretence  of  requiring  them  to  make  up 
during  vacation  for  their  deficiencies.  This  is  but  a  pretence,  and  the 
result  is  that  almost  every  college  graduates  annually  from  three  to  a 
dozen  blockheads, — young  men  who  have  managed  to  get  through  college, 
without  acquiring  even  the  rudiments  of  an  education.  How  much  better 
is  even  such  severity  as  is  practiced  at  West  Point,  where  the  class  which 
entered  a  hundred  strong  seldom  graduates  more  than  from  thirty  to  forty  I 

Another  fault  in  our  colleges,  and  the  last  one  we  shall  now  particularize, 
is,  their  perfect  recklessness  in  conferring  honorary/  degrees.  The 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  which  formerly  possessed  some  value, 
but  now  from  its  cheapness  is  really  worthless,  is  conferred  in  hundreds  of 
instances  on  men  who  only  possess  the  single  art  of  fawning  on  some 
trustee,  fellow,  or  member  of  the  faculty.    A  skilful  mechanic,  who  has 
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Public  Will. 

IN  all  places  and  countries,  and  ander  every  form  of  gOTemment,  pablic 
will,  or  the  determination  of  tke  majority,  is  an  element  of  power  ;  but 
it  holds  supreme  sway  over  ns — socially  aa  well  as  politically  it  is  the  con- 
trolling  element  of  this  Kepnblic.  It  is  proper  that  this  should  be  the 
case,  otherwise  we  should  be  no  democracy.  Those,  therefore,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  protect  thdr  special  interest  against  its  perverted  uses,  most 
take  their  chance  of  obtaining  victory  or  suffering  defeat  from  the  encoun- 
ter. He  who  strives  to  serve  humanity  as  a  remover  of  abuses  must  inev- 
itably commence  his  attack  with  pQw^*s  numerically  mferior  to  those  of 
his  adversary  ;  otherwise  he  can  lay  no  just  claim  to  the  honored  name 
of  a  reformer* 

It  may  be  said,  that  it  is  not  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  scholastic 
affairs  to  canvass  the  shortcomings  of  the  adult  public  will,  the  right 
tuition  of  which  is  strictly  the  province  of  the  clergy.  The  force  of  this 
statement  is  admitted  ;  and  we  are  glad  that  the  frivolity  and  immoraUty 
of  the  masses  cannot  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  schoolmaster*  But 
where  a  vitiated  public  will  invades  our  proper  specialty,  we  shaS  hold  it 
to  be  our  duty  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  kittle  ones  and  their  instroctora, 
whose  organ  we  are,  by  every  means  in  our  power. 

It  was  for  this  reason  the  article  in  our  late  numb^  headed  "  Keys  to 
Success  in  Scholastic  Enterprises'*  was  inserted.  In  other  words^  it  was 
published  to  prevent  the  further  immolation  of  the  best  interests  of  our 
children  to  the  Moloch  of  Fashion.  The  careful  reader  of  it  will  perceive 
that  the  evils  complained  of  in  it  are  not  treated  of  as  solely  chargeable 
to  our  fraternity.  To  obtain  a  little  money  by  amusing  rather  than 
instructing  youth,  is  no  very  heinous  sin,  especially  when  such  crime  ia 
committed  to  the  inexorable  requirements  of  the  public  will,  which  latterly 
has  demanded  show  in  place  of  reality,  exhibition  instead  of  instruction* 
We  are  aware  that  many  very  faithful  teachers  have  battled  in  vain 
against  the  errors  complained  of,  and  it  may  also  be  our  fate  to  see  no 
present  results  from  our  endeavors.  Nevertheless,  with  approving  con- 
science and  hope  for  the  best,  we  intend  to  continue  it.  To  that  end,  we 
purpose  soon  to  examine  the  very  important  question  of  the  reciprocal 
duties  of  parents  and  school  teachers. 


We  should  give  as  we  receive,  cheerfully,  and  without  hesitation ;  there 
is  no  grace  in  a  benefit  that  sticks  to  the  fingers. 
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EDITORIAL  MISCELLANY. 

THE  following  beautifol  constraction  and  geometrical  demonstration 
are  well  worth  preserying. 
The  qaestion  in  analysis  is  not  coBsidered  difficult ;  but  very  indefinite 
ideas  are  entertained  by  many  teachers  concerning  the  disposition  made  of 
the  infinitive  "  to  mind,"  and  we  would  like  to  have  the  question  made 
det^minate. 


Approximate  Quadrature  of  the  Circle. 
Radius  is  imity ;  let  AE=ar,  and  EP=y.     BD  is  a  chord  of  60°  ; 

therefore,  BE=Sine  30«^=i,  and  OE=Co8.  30^=^. 

By  Euclid  IIL  35,  »nExE?i=AExEF=BExEI)=Siii2  30°=i= 
(sy ;  whence  y=^x. 

By  Euclid  n.  12  and  13,  AE3=AO'+OE»  +  2AOxOExOP=I  + 
J+2:^xi=I+f-f--f=ar';  whence 

ir=l,Cl7413182T and 

y= 0.1 54567801 6 by  addition 

ar+j/=1.7719809844 =AP. 

Hence  AF*=8.141592653 nearly. 

This  result  is  so  nearly  exact,  that  the  question  arises  whether  the  differ- 
ence should  be  attributed  to  the  construction,  or  to  our  inability  to  deter- 
mme  the  exact  Talue  of  n/3. 

FBOBLEM   I. 

A  piece  of  work  was  done  by  a  certain  number  of  men  in  a  certain 
time.  Had  there  been  five  men  more,  or  four  fewer,  the  time  woukl  hare 
been  altered  by  one  day.    What  was  the  number  of  men  ? 

FROBLEM  n. 

It  is  between  one  and  two  o'clock,  and  six  minutes  hence  the  minute- 
hand  win  be  exactly  opposite  to  the  point  where  the  hour-hand  was  seven 
minutes  since*    Find  the  time. 

▲NiXTSIS. 

How  is  the  infinitive  disposed  of  in  the  foUowing  sesienoe  ? 
'*  Amid  the  hurry  of  battle,  the  soldier  is  too  amdoos  to  perform  his 
own  duty  to  mind  what  his  brother  soldier  is  doing.'^ 
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EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

REVIEWER   REVIEWED. 

MR.  EDITOR — My  attention  has  been  recently  called  to  an  article 
on  Clark's  Grammar,  in  the  June  number  of  your  Monthly.  The 
article  in  question  evinces,  at  the  outset,  an  entire  want  of  self-consistency. 
It  denounces  Clark's  definitions  in  unmeasured  terms,  forgetting  that  this 
is  the  cardinal  sin  of  all  the  grammars,  the  immaculate  Goold  Brown  not 
excepted.  It  complains  that  teaching  grammar  fails  to  make  good  prac- 
tical grammarians,  forgetting  that  nine-tenths  of  the  current  teaching  of 
grammar  is  the  product  of  systems  and  text-books  that  have  been,  from 
time  immemorial,  utterly  oblivious  of  the  analysis  It  condemns,  and  that 
the  defect,  therefore,  is  not  due  to  the  existence  or  influence  of  Clark's 
Grammar.  I^  laments  that  pupils  do  not  learn  to  give  thought  graceful 
and  proper  expression  in  words,  evidently  unconscious  of  the  fact,  that 
the  evil  is  the  natural  result  of  the  prevailing  method  of  dwelling  upon 
the  mere  parts  of  speech  to  the  neglect  of  the  inspiring  and  form-giving 
thought,  an  evil  which  Mr.  Clark  and  his  brother  analysts  are  struggling 
to  correct.  It  assumes  that  pupils  cannot  fail  to  be  confused  by  the  mul- 
tiplicity and  complexity  of  the  principles  and  definitions,  losing  sight  of 
Its  own  previous  declaration,  that  *'  pupils  learn  soon  enough  to  take  sen- 
tences to  pieces,"  that  is,  to  analyze  theni. 

The  article  complains  of  Clark's  Grammar  as  crowding  distinctions,  defi- 
nitions, and  principles  in  analysis,  in  unreasonable  rapidity  of  succession, 
upon  the  pupil ;  when  nothing  is  plainer,  from  a  simple  Inspection  of  the 
accompanying  exercises,  than  that  if  the  work  of  practical  application 
were  carried  out  according  to  the  author's  design,  the  pupil's  advancement 
would  be  eminently  gradual  and  progressive.  It  accuses  the  book  of 
being  sadly  deficient  m  providing  for  the  practical  work  which  belongs  to 
a  grammar,  when  the  common  complaint  is  that  it  gives  the  pupil  so  much 
of  that  work  to  do  in  connection  with  its  analysis,  that  he  neglects  his 
"  parsing  ;"  and  when  every  teacher,  practically  acquainted  with  its  use, 
finds  its  demands  in  the  direction  of  proper  grammatical  exercise  (not 
rhetorical  composition,  which,  the  critic  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
has  no  practicable  or  proper  place  in  a  grammar)  so  severe  as  to  require 
an  extension  of  the  time  usually  devoted  to  the  stu^y  of  grammar.  It 
represents  the  work  of  analyzing  in  connection  with  the  Illustrative  dia« 
grams,  as  the  mere  mechanical  artifice  of  boxing  up  the  disjointed  parts 
of  a  machine,  when  it  is  altogether  the  logical  work  of  determining  the 
functional  relations  of  those  parts,  and  demonstrating  the  fact  that  they 
have. been  thus  logically  determined.  A  more  gross  misrepresentation  of 
the  nature  of  Clark's  analysis,  and  the  structure  and  office  of  his  diagrams, 
can  hardly  be  conceived.  It  Implies  that.  In  Clark's  Grammar,  the  pupU 
is  required  to  learn  to  give  thought  graceful  and  proper  expression  In 
words  by  merely  looking  at  sentences  presented  for  his  examination  and 
dissection,  when  a  persistent  and  prevailing  stress  is  laid,  by  \is  whole 
system,  upon  the  actual  analysis  of  the  sentences  presented,  and  their  sys- 
tematic and  demonstrative  presentation.  Finally,  it  asserts  that  Mr. 
Clark  constructs  diagrams  like  chests  of  drawers^  and  then  requires  the 
pupil  simply  to  select  the  sentence  following,  adapted  to  the  diagram,  and 
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to  place  it  in  an  exact  copy  ;  and  that  he  continues  this  process  to  the  endy 
making  it  the  measure  of  the  pupil's  skill,  when  (would  your  readers  be- 
lieve it  ?)  there  is  but  a  single  diagram,  and  a  solitary  sentence  in  the 
whole  book,  to  which  any  such  direction  is  applied,  and  when  nowhere  is 
any  such  feat  accepted  as  a  test  of  the  pupil's  attainments. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  matter  of  its  philosophy,  and  its  philosophical 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Clark's  system.  It  objects,  as  will  be  seen,  to  Mr. 
Clark's  selection  for  a  first  general  illustration  of  the  object  of  analysis,  of 
the  figurative  passage, "  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way,"  etc.,  as  ridiculous, 
and  calculated  to  give  boys  absurd  ideas  of  God.  Are  the  boys  who  study 
grammar  so  intrinsically  stupid  as  the  critic  assumes,  or  are  children,  with 
their  lively  and  ever  present  imagination,  to  be  excluded  from  the  use  of 
figurative  language  without  careful  accompanying  *^  note  and  comment  V 
Let  us,  then,  guard  them  from  the  use  of  David's  Psalms,  lest  they  re- 
ceive irreparable  injury  from  reading  '*  The  mountains  skipped  like  rams,'' 
and  a  hundred  like  highly  figurative  passages  that  go  largely  to  make  up 
the  beauty  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

But  passing  from  the  matter  of  selections,  the  article  attacks  Mr. 
Clark's  analysis  as  to  its  recognition  of  adjective  and  adverbial  phrases, 
pronouncing  them  ''logical  absurdities."  Avoidiug  his  sad  choice  of 
highly  figurative  examples,  it  selects  as  its  citation  of  ''rich  and  rare  de- 
vice," the  "  House  that  Jack  built,"  failing,  either  from  delicacy  or  some 
other  cause,  to  quote  eveu  that  correctly  in  its  third  line.  Here,  according 
to  Mr.  Clark,  it  finds  an  adjective  within  an  adjective  I  Well,  why 
not  an  adjective  within  an  adjective  ?  Take  the  word  father-in^aw,  and 
what  is  law  but  a  noun  within  a  noun  ;  or  whatever,  and  what  is  what 
but  a  pronoun  within  a  pronoun  ;  or  something,  and  what  is  some  but  an 
adjective  within  a  noun  ;  or  notwithstanding,  and  what  have  you  but  an 
adverb,  a  participle,  and  another  preposition  within  a  preposition  ;  or 
more  directly,  green-house  plants,  and  what  is  green  but  an  adjective 
within  an  adjective  ?  Does  the  author  of  that  article  know  any  thing  of 
the  composite  nature  of  even  English  words,  to  say  nothing  of  English 
sentences  ?  But  further,  if  we  are  to  understand  the  article  from  its  con- 
nection of  things,  and  its  use  of  the  correlative  term  adverbial  phrase, 
Mr.  Clark  finds  a^ective  phrases  throughout  the  whole  passage,  when  the 
fact  is,  according  to  Clark's  analysis,  neither  does  a  solitary  adjective 
phrase  follow  the  words  house,  maltj  rat^  cat,  and  dog  /  nor  are  the 
major  adjuncts  depending  on  the  words  cow^  maiden,  man,  and  priest, 
adjective  phrases. 

As  to  the  question  of  logical  absurdity,  how  profound  the  assumption  I 
What  makes  an  adjunct  element  an  adjective  ?  It  is  not  its  being  a  word, 
for  a  word  may  be  any  of  the  parts  of  speech.  It  is  not  its  being  merely 
added  to  a  noun  or  pronoun,  for,  in  composition,  kind  may  be  added  to 
the  noun  man^  as  in  mankind,  and  not  be  an  adjective ;  or,  in  rela- 
tion, lives  may  be  added  to  the  pronoun  he,  as  in  ?ie  lives,  and  yet  lives 
is  no  adjective  ;  and  so  on  indefinitely.  What  is  it,  then,  that  distinctly 
constitutes  a  term  an  adjective?  Clearly,  its  function  as  modifying  or 
limiting  the  signification  of  the  noun  or  pronoun.  Take  now  the  expres- 
sions, a  wise  man,  a  man  of  wisdom,  or  a  man  who  is  vnse,  and  what 
is  the  office  of  each  of  the  terms  vnse,  of  wisdom,  and  who  is  wise^  other 
than  that  of  modifying  or  limiting  the  signification  of  the  noon  man  t 
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Why  are  they  not  all,  then,  substautially  a^^'ectiyes  ?  Oh  1  but  they  do 
not  all  accord  with  the  phraseology  of  the  definition,  "  an  adjective  is  a 
word  added,"  etc.  What  of  that  ?  Definitions  ar^  generally  framed  to 
8ait  the  simpler  and  more  radical  forms  of  things,  amd  fo;r  the  sake  of  am- 
plicity  and  generality  ;  not  a»t  all  beoanse  they  are  to  exclude  from  the 
resultant  classification  all  of  the  derbed  complex  forms.  A  beam  is  '^any 
large  piece  of  timber,  long  in  proportion  to  its  thickness,  and  squared  or 
hewed  for  use."  Is,  then,  a  **  bailt^beam,  which  may  be  solid,  conasting 
of  several  layers  of  timber  laid  in  juxtaposition,  and  firmly  connected 
togctbcT  by  iron  bolts  or  straps,"  no  beam  at  all,  simply  because  it  is 
not  a  smgle  stick  of  timber  ?  The  truth  is  (has  the  author  of  that  artide 
ever  learned  it  2)  elementary  definitions  must  be  general  and  adapted 
only  to  the  radical  forms  or  species,  under  which  the  derived  forms  or 
species  range  themselves  as  modified  subdivisions. 

Suppose  that  the  sentence  is  defined  as  **  an  assemblage  of  words  so 
combined  as  to  assert  an  entire  proposition,"  what  is  the  head  and  firont 
of  Mr.  Clark's  offending  ?  Simply  that  as  a  clear  practical  thinker,  he 
has  given  a  practicable  definition  of  the  radical  form  or  species  of  sen- 
tence, leaving  the  specific  derived  forms  to  be  provided  for  as  such. 
Hence,  those  derived  forms,  whether  interrogative,  conditional,  imperative, 
or  exclamatory,  containing  as  they  do  substantially  the  same  priDcipal 
elements,  and  susceptible  of  reduction  to  the  radical  form  as  they  are,  are 
not  ruled  out  of  tne  category  of  the  sentence  at  all,  but  are  simply  set 
further  along  ii^  the  classification  as  subordinates.  Define  a  sentence 
according  to  the  demand  of  the  article  in  question,  and  we  should  have  a 
monstrosity  like  the  following  :  A  sentence  is  an  assemblage  of  words,  or 
x)f  words  and  phrases,  or  of  words  and  sentences,  or  of  wor&,  phrases,  and 
sentences,  so  combined  as  to  express  an  affirmation,  or  an  intorrogation, 
or  a  supposition,  or  a  command,  or  all  five,  and  each  either  actual  or 
potential,  or  positive  and  negative,  and  so  on  through  all  the  possible 
complications  of  a  periodic  tlionght.  But  what  sort  of  sense  or  science 
would  this  be  f 

As  to  the  queries  propounded,  relative  to  the  adverbial  sentence, 
"  before  Caesar  had  passed  the  Rubicon,''  and  the  relative  pronouns  in  the 
adjective  sentences,  "  to  whom  I  gave  it,"  and  "  for  which  I  gave  it,"  they 
evince  an  ignorance  of  analysis  and  an  obliviousness  of  the  necessary  prin- 
ciples of  substitution  and  representation,  which  would  be  past  endurance 
and  beyond  explanation,  were  it  not  for  the  knowledge  that  the  exclusive 
study  of  grammar  according  to  the  current  etymological  system  and 
method,  not  only  precludes  the  discovery  of  these  higher  truths,  but  tends 
also  to  such  a  practical  paralysis  of  the  logical  faculty,  as  puts  the  more 
superficial  minds  beyond  the  power  of  comprehending  them  when  demon- 
stratively presented.  It  were  easy  to  show  that  the  conclusions  reached 
in  these  instances,  are  not  even  "  logical  absurdities,"  but  are  mere  illogical 
and  absurd  dicta.  My  space,  however,  does  not  allow  me  to  undertake 
that  work.  I  am  similarly  cut  off  from  exposing  the  ignorance  evinced 
with  regard  to  Clark's  diagrams,  and  the  gross  misrepresentation  to  whidi 
they  are  suligected.  How  much  confidence  can  be  reposed  in  what  Is 
urged  against  them,  in  the  article  in  question,  may  be  seen  from  what  has 
already  been  shown  with  regard  to  its  self-consistency,  candor,  and  astute- 
ness on  these  other  points.  F.  S.  J. 
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MORE  TROUBLES. 

MR.  EDITOR— To  yon,  as  an  mstnictor  of  the  pnbKc,  I  t«rn  for  in- 
formation, and,  I  may  add,  connsel.  I  am  in  tronble,  and  know  not 
where  else  to  look  for  aid.  My  mind  is  so  distracted  that  I  can  hardly 
state  my  case  clearly.  But  bear  with  me  while  I  **  nnfold  a  tale"  as  per- 
plexing to  me,  if  not  as  harrowing,  as  that  related  to  the  royal  Dane  on 
the  midnight  watch. 

In  the  innocence  of  my  heart  I  advertised  to  open  a  private  school  for 
mathematics  and  the  higher  English  branches.  I  speciBed  those  studies 
to  which  particular  attention  would  be  pdd,  and  annonnced  hi  the  plain- 
est terms  that  my  o^ect  was  to  give  my  pupils  simply  a  thorongb,  practical 
Enghsh  training.  Instantly  I  was  thronged  ;  in  the  expressive  language 
of  Scripture,  I  was  "  beset  behind  and  before*'  by  appKcants  as  teachers  of 
all  the  things  I  did  not  inleud  should  be  taught  in  my  school.  The 
conrteons  but  firm  reply,  "  Mine  is  to  be  an  English  school,"  was  of  little 
avail.  I  have  rejected  a  host  of  professors  of  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  Latin,  though  it  almost  broke  my  heart  to  do  so.  Not  that  I  wanted 
their  services,  but  they  were  all  such  excellent  teachers.  Each  had  a  sys- 
tem very  much  superior  to  any  other.  Some  had  so  perfected  their  plans 
that  no  time  was  necessary,  except  the  hour  devoted  to  the  lesson,  to 
enable  pupils  to  speak  a  language  fluently  and  correctly  ;  and  to  prove  the 
truth  df  their  assertions,  the  applicants  would  at  once  begin  to  talk  most 
glibly  in  the  particular  language  they  desired  to  teach.  Such  knowledge 
was  too  wonderful  for  me.  Like  G^ough,  I  understand  one  Latin  word, 
and  that  is  "  ignoramuaJ^  "  On  ici  parte  Fran^is^*  is  tolerably  fami- 
liar to  me,  as  I  have  so  often  seen  it  in  windows  of  fancy  stores  ;  though 
for  a  long  time,  having  heard  so  much  of  the  superior  comprehensiveness 
of  the  French,  I  supposed  its  meaning  to  be  "  Here  no  one  parleys  about 
price.  We  sell  much  lower  than  our  neighbors.  On !  on  to  the  French 
store  and  get  a  bargain."  In  Italian  I  had  learned  to  pronounce  "  Divina 
Comedia  /"  and  having  in  childhood  found  in  the  geography  that  **  JRio 
de  ta  Ptald^  means  "  River  of  Silver,"  and  "  Terra  del  Fueg(P^  "  Land 
of  Fire,"  I  felt  competent  to  give  necessary  instruction  in  these  languages 
myself. 

But  the  drawing  and  painting  teachers  talked  so  eloquently  I  I  was 
sorry  Rosa  Bonheur  could  not  hear  thera.  To  my  unitiated  ear,  their 
terms — with  all  respect  be  it  said — were  something  of  a  jargon.  But  I 
looked  wise  and  tried  to  commend,  when  they  were  trying  to  explain  to 
me  the  superiority  of  their  new  methods. 

Then  the  books  that  are  sent  me  for  examination !  The  postman 
comes  with  a  market-basket  on  his  arm.  The  express-man  said  to  me  the 
other  day,  as  he  leaned  back,  squinted  one  eye,  and  dexterously  snapped  a 
fly  from  the  left  ear  of  his  horse,  "  Pretty  good  customer,  ma'am.  Them 
horses  of  mine  Stop  here  as  regular's  if  I  was  a  mnkman." 

I  tremble  at  tne  ringing  of  the  door-bell,  and  actaally  ran  up  to  the 
attic  as  a  peddler  of  vases  and  plaster  images  stopped  at  the  door,  fearing 
that  he  might  be  a  teacher  oT  a  new  system  of  drawing,  with  models  for 
my  inspection.  I  am  getting  restless  and  losing  my  appetite.  What  if 
I  am  wrong  in  thinkmg  an  English  education  the  best  thing  for  an  Ameri- 
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can  girl — in  belieying  that  the  language  of  Shakespeare,  and  MQton,  and 
Prescott,  and  Irving,  has  richness  enough  to  require  years  of  research, 
and  more  than  enough  to  compensate  for  any  labor  bestowed  upon  its 
study  ?  Is  it  better  that  a  young  lady  should  sing  Italian  and  translate 
into  execrable  English — that  she  read  the  Vision  of  Dante  in  the  original, 
and  be  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  Ophelia,  and  unmoved  by  the  touching 
lament  of  Lear  ? 

If  I  am  right,  will  the  public  sentiment  sustain  me  7  Or,  what  troubles 
me  far  more,  shall  I  be  permitted  to  conduct  my  English  school  after  my 
own  plan  ?  If  Mrs.  BoflBn  chooses  "  to  go  in  for  fashion,"  I  am  perfectly 
willing ;  but  let  her  leave  the  good  old  ways  to  those  who  differ.  I  think 
of  adding  to  my  advertisement  a  postscript  in  capitals,  with  the  laigest- 
sized  N.  B.  before  it,  "  English  is  the  language  of  this  school" 

Now,  if  you  have  any  counsel  for  me  in  my  emergency,  you  will  confer 
an  inestimable  favor  by  giving  it  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  thus  oblige  and 
perhaps  save  from  insanity  Tours,  distract^y, 

E.  A.  C. 


A  QUESTION  IN  PARSING. 

FLVBBiifo,  L.  L,  Oct  9tb,  186& 

MR.  EDITOR — I  observe  that,  in  your  notice  of  Welch's  Analysis  in 
the  Monthly  for  October,  you  object  to  Mr.  W.'s  calling  tgho  an 
interrogative  pronoun  in  the  sentence,  "  I  know  who  troubles  you,"  He 
is  not  alone  in  this.  Quackenbos,  Eng.  Gr.,  p.  68,  calls  it  an  "  interroga- 
tive." Kerl,  Com.  Sch.  Gr.,  p.  79,  says  it  may,  "in  such  cases,  be  called 
a  responsive  pronoun,  or  an  indirect  interrogative  pronoun."  Greene, 
Elements  Eng.  Gr.,  p.  49,  Rem.  2,  also  calls  it  "  an  indefinite  inierroga- 
tive  pronoun."  Bullions,  too,  Lat.  Gr.,  p.  79,  Obs.  I,  says,  "  AH  inter' 
rogative  pronouns  used  in  a  dependent  clause,  and  without  a  question,  are 
indefinites."  As  an  example  he  gives,  '^  Qui  sit  aperit  [^t,  euphonic  for 
quis  (?)],  he  shows  who  he  is."  The  word  is  certainly  not  a  "relative" 
pronoun,  as  you  suppose.  It  is  not  equivalent  to  who  in  the  sentence,  "  I 
know  not  the  man  who  troubles  you ;"  where  who  evidently  relates  to 
man  and  serves  to  connect  the  two  clauses.  In  the  sentence  yon  qoote 
from  Welch,  who  introduces  the  interrogative  clause  "who  troubles  yon?" 
embodied  in  another  sentence  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  the  object  of  a 
transitive  verb. 

Hart,  Eng.  Gr.,  p.  58,  and  Bullions,  Eng.  Gr.,  p.  25,  Obs.  4,  call  uho 
in  such  a  sentence  "  a  responsive"  (as  indeed  Mr.  Welch  does  on  p.  55), 
as  though  it  was  used  thus  only  in  answering  a  question.  But  it  may  be 
used  as  well  in  asking  a  question ;  as,  "  Do  you  know  who  speaka  to- 
night ?"  "  Do  yon  know  who  he  is  ?"  For  this  reason,  I  tUnk  "  indirect 
interrogative"  the  preferable  name  of  the  two,  if  not  the  correct  one. 

What  is  thus  said  of  who  may,  of  course,  with  equal  propriety  be  said 
of  the  other  interrogatives — what  and  which — ^in  sentences  like  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  I  know  not  what  thou  sayest ;"  "  Have  you  any  idea  whai 
became  of  it  7"  "I  told  him  which  of  the  books  to  get ;"  "He  .soon 
found  which  was  the  best."     Whai  in  such  instances  ean  not  be  replaced 
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by  that,  which,  or  the  thing  which,  as  it  maj  where  It  is  used  as  a  so-called 
"relative." 

Foreigners,  before  becoming  accustomed  to  oar  idioms,  almost  invaria- 
blj  ase  the  interrogative  form,  in  nsing  these  words,  even  when  the  idiom- 
atic form  is  declarative;  as,  "Do  70a  know  what  is  that  fnan*8  nameP' 
instead  of  "  Do  yon  know  what  that  marCs  name  is  f"  This  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  to  their  minds,  who,  what^  and  which  are  not,  in  such 
cases,  "  relatiyes,"  but  "  interrogatives." 

Very  tndy,  yours,  etc.,        S.  W.  WHrrNEY, 


SCIENCE  AND  THE  ARTS. 

— L5we  has  described  a  new  sulphid  of  carbon  obtained  by  the  action 
of  sodium  amalgam  upon  the  bisulphid.  The  semi-fluid  amalgam  is  shaken 
with  bisulphid  of  carbon  in  a  well-corked  bottle,  the  temperature  of  the 
mixture  rises,  and  the  process  is  complete  when,  after  repeated  additions 
of  the  bisulphid,  heat  is  no  longer  eyolved  If  the  mixture  be  then  thrown 
into  water,  a  blood-red  solution  is  formed,  which  after  filtration  contains 
much  mercury,  which  is  to  be  remoyed  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
through  the  solution.  The  solution,  after  filtration,  is  to  be  poured  into 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  with  constant  stirring.  A  flocky  red  precipitate 
IB  separated  which  aggregates  to  a  tough  resin,  while  much  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  given  off.  The  resinous  mass  is  to  be  continuously  washed  with 
hot  water  as  long  as  the  odor  of  the  hydrosulphuric  add  is  perceptible. 
On  cooling  it  becomes  brittle,  and  yields  a  violet-brown  powder  whicn  may 
be  purified  by  solution  in  bisulphid  of  carbon,  filtration,  and  evaporation. 
Analysis  gives  for  this  new  body  the  fonnula  C2S3H.  L5we  regards  the 
body  GsSs  as  a  radical  analogous  to  cyanogen  or  ethyl. 

— Professor  Thomsen,  of  Copenhagen,  gives  the  following  as  the  result 
of  his  investi^taons  to  determine  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  light :  A 
flame,  the  U^t  of  which  is  equal  in  intensity  to  that  of  a  candle  which 
consumes  8.2  grammes  of  spermaceti  per  hour,  evolves  per  minute  in  the 
form  of  light  a  quantity  of  heat  which  would  raise  4.1  grammes  of  water 
one  degree  centigrade.  The  mechanical  equivalent  of  light  reduced  to 
mechanical  measure  may  then  be  expressed  as  follows  :  The  unit  of  work 
per  second,  or  one  kilogramme  raised  to  the  height  of  one  meter  per 
second,  is  equal  to  that  contained  in  the  rays  of  light  which  proceed  per 
second  from  a  source  of  light  the  intensity  of  which  is  34.9  times  as  great 
as  that  evolved  in  a  candle  which  consumes  8.2  grains  of  spermaceti  per 
hour.  This  Prof.  Gibbs  {Silliman^s  Journal)  regards  as  the  maximum 
of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  light,  and  it  may  be  reduced  by  later 
researches.  Prof.  Thomsen  proposes  to  continue  his  investigations,  using 
light  of  greater  intensity. 

— It  appears  that  Canada  is  no  longer  entitled  to  be  considered  as  the 
sole  depository  of  the  earliest  fossil.  Recent  researches  made  by  Prof. 
Hochestetter,  of  Vienna,  have  resulted  in  the  discovery,  in  the  calcareous 
limestone  of  the  Ejrummau,  of  undoubted  specimens  of  Eozoon,  in  all  re- 
spects similar  to  those  found  in  Canada. 
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EASTERN  STATES. 

VxBMoirr.— The  UniveTBitj  of  VeniKHit 
Bnd  State  Agricaltonil  Collegre  has  inada 
smn^mentM  for  three  new  prafMeor»hips 
and  lulded  materially  to  the  philoeophical 
apparatuA,  the  collection  of  nataral  objeet*, 
and  other  meana  of  Ulastration. 

—On  Commeneement  day  Prea.  Sears,  of 
Brown  Univenity,  annonnced  that  $100,000 
had  been,  during  the  last  year,  presented 
to  tlie  college  by  a  donation  of  $20,000  each 
from  William  Spra«riie,  William  S.  Slater, 
Etrl  P.  Mason,  William  U.  Reynolda, 
Horatio  N.  Slater ;  and  donations  had  also 
been  received  from  Alomni  raaidinir  In 
Massachusetts,  amounting  in  all  to  $iSO,000. 
The  donationa  from  Uasaachuaettv  were 
ipade  with  the  expecUtion  that  $100,000  in 
addition  to  the  anma  mentioned  above 
would  be  aabaoribed  by  the  Alumni  and 
fHenda  of  the  college,  aottkiog  «  total  of 
$250,000. 

MA88A0HuasTTa.-^The -whole  namber  of 
frraduatea  of  Amhent  College,  for  the 
forty *five  yean  of  its  existence,  haa  been 
16S1,  of  whom  697  have  been  miuiaters, 
and  70  fonngn  missionaries.  158  of  her 
irradaatea  and  stndenta  were  in  the  na- 
tional aenriee ;  M  died  la  the  war. 

—At  a  reoent  meeting  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Agrimiltural  Col- 
leire,  it  waa  voted  to  adhere  to.4he  aeleotion 
of  Amhaivt  aa  the  k>oali«a  of  the  eollege, 
and  steps  were  taken  for  the  erection  of 
the  bnildineii,  which  are  not  te  coat  over 
$50,000.  The  injunotion  reatmininir  the 
town  of  Amherat  from  contributing  $50,000 
for  the  institution  remaina  to  be  removed, 
however,  before  the  bailding  can  go  on. 

-«-The  new  triennial  oatalogoe  ofHarvord 
•college  contains  the  aames  of  7,786  gradu- 
;ates,  of  whom  2,77S  or  86  per  cent,  are  sup- 
rposed  to  be  Hving.  AH  the  Altunnl  are 
dead  fh>m  164S  until  1796,  tacoept  Jndgie 
'Samuel  Thacher,  ofthe  daaa  of  1798. 

—There  are  now  over  twenty-two  thou- 
<Mnd  volumea  in  the  Springfield  City  Li- 
brary. 

MIDDLE  STATES. 

Naw  TosK.— The  trnateea  of  Cornell 
lUniveralty,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  have  eondnded 
.A  contract  for  the  conatmotioo  of  their  first 
•college  building.  .It  ia  to  be  a  dormitory, 
165  feet  long,  60  broad,  ibnr  atoriea  above 
baaement,'  entirely  of  atone ;  coat  #57,486. 
nt  in  designed  to  afford  the  requisite  fkcili- 
^ties  for  one. hundred  atodeoU,«nd  to  be 
•eompletod  by  Jnne  tK>,  1 867.  llie  Agricol- 
'toval  Department  OMiy  be  opened  nest  fall. 

— According  to.tfaotwoDty-ibnrth  anaoal 
veport  ofthe  Board  6f  Xdocatlon,  there  are 
la  Sow  ToA  «itgri68  aohoola,  ino^mg 
-the  2*100  Academy,  Normal  achoola,  Oram* 


mar  Schoola,  Primary,  Colored.  Gorponte 
and  Aaylnm  schools,  and  Evening  acnools. 

During  Che  year  ending  Doo.  $1. 1865, 
$2,298,608  65  were  deposited  with  the 
Citv  Chamberiain  for  the  purpoaoa  of  edu- 
cation. The  expenditure  may  bo  aummed 
np  aa  followa :  Amount  paid  tho  City  Cban- 
i>orUin  over  draft  in  warranto  iasned  ia 
18(>4,  $86,588  77 ;  salaries  to  teachcra,  jan- 
itors and  officers,  $1,482,177  84 ;  support  of 
Normal  Schools,  $6,781  88;  rent  or  school 
premiaea  and  apportionment  to  corporate 
schools,  and  pianos  for  ward  acnooli, 
$57,808  71 ;  payments  for  building  and  re- 
pairing in  ward  achooU  prior  to  and  during 
1^65,  $811,189  78.  This  makea  the  totd 
paymenta  $2,877,988  69,  which  loavea  an 
ozoeeo  in  warranta  iaauod  to  bo  provided 
for  from  the  fund  of  next  yoar  of  $7t,480  U. 

The  total  number  of  scholars  taught  in 
theae  aehoola  aiider  the  control  or  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  alao  tho  oorponU 
achoola,.  amounted  daring  1864  to  il$,084i 

In  the  year  1865  the  total  attendance  at 
•II  the  eclioola,  including  the  Fioo  Acad- 
emy and  the  Normal,  waa  219,749,  abowiag 
an  mcrease  over  the  previoa.H  year  of  11,66£ 

The  State  School  Tax  paid  l^  thia  oity 
ibr  the  paat  twelve  yoan,  and  :tho  la^ge 
proportion  not  returned,  waa  aa  .fi>lk»vs: 
Amount  paid,  $4,851,807  09;  the  amouot 
apportioned  to  thb  county  by  tho  Slite 
diiriag  the  aamo  period,  $2,5M,4fl  01; 
amount  retained  oy  the  State  -Oovera- 
ment  for  distribution  in  other  conntits, 
$2,856,816  04.  In  the  year  1856— ton  years 
aince— <he  total  edncatiooal  exponditsffe.of 
this  city  amounted  to  $961,896  75. 

Some  idea  ofthe  magnitude  of  thoerea- 
ing  achoola  may  bo  eainod  fi»m  tho  ftct 
that  in  the  twontj-fint  ward  two  each 
achoola  have  been  opened  for  the  enaning 
winter,  one  with  forty^fivo  and  tho  other 
with  58  toaciieia. 

—The  oevonth  annnal  report  of  ^ 
Cooper  Union  of  New  York  city  baa  Jait 
been  iaaoed.  Thia  ItoatStotloci  wao  oMab- 
lished  by  Petor  Cooper.  Tho  oridnal  «** 
of  the  {property  aa  received  by  tho  traateco 
fh>m  him  waa  $680,000,  and  ainoo  it  om* 
into  tlieir  poeaeaaioa  thoro  haro  booa  es- 
ponded  $166,191,  nkaking  tho  total  coat 
thna  fiu*  f796,191,  aU  of  which,  ozeopting 
$1600,  haa  been  derired  oithor  fnm  the 
ibander  or  tho  revenaea  of  tho  propof^. 
The  inaUtotion  indadea  a  &eo  night  aehoM 
Tor  males  and  Ibmaloa,  in  wbion  Idgobra, 
^ometry,  deacripiivo  and  analftieai  geo- 
metry, calculaa,  Uieoreiioal  and  piaoMal 
'  mecbanica,  natnrtl  philoeophy.  ano  choBii- 
btry  are  taagrht;  a  aohool  oc  art  and  a 
•cfaool  of  doaign  for  women.  Twen^ 
aevon  inatrootora  aio  oa^ployod  Sn  tho  i»> 
cions  achoola.  Th^  number  of  paplla  who 
ootorod  f^o  nigfat  aohool  waa  liH,  cf 
whom  958  reouiiiad  naftU  tbo  atoM«f  Im 
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Mhool  year.  Five  fttadenta,  having  oom- 
pletod  the  ive  years'  eooree  of  studv,  grad- 
uated this  snmmer.  The  School  or  Desini 
for  Women  was  attended  by  SOO  piipiTs. 
The  free  school  of  maslo  had  400  papils. 
Attached  to  tUtf  Ubiou  is  a  free  library  and 
Feadtng-room,  Tisited  last  year  by  ^1,7^0 
roadem.  The  total  ezpenditare  for  the 
year  was  fS8,668  07. 

Nkw  Jbrskt. — Oen.  N.  K.  Halstead.  of 
Newark,  wbooe  noble  liberality  in.  relation 
to  the  College  Observatory  at  rrinoetoA  is 
well  known,  has  contficted  for  the  par- 
lohoM  of  a  lot  adjoining^  the  Obeervltnty 
lot,  for  $8,600r  with  a  view  of  enlarging  the 
College  grounds, and  probably  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  boilding  oontemplated  for  the 
acieutiflo  department  of  the  College. 

WESTERN  STATES. 

MisaouBL— The  late  IT.  Ames,  of  St. 
Louis,  left  by  will  $100,000  to  the  O'Falion 
Institute — an  institution  of  leaminffresem- 
bUng  the  Coioper  Institute  of  New  York. 

—One  thousand  acres  of  exoellent  land 
has  been  purchased  and  laid  out,  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  below  St. 
Louis,  for  an  industrial  orphan  agriooltural 
tsirm  school.  It  abounds  with  Trait,  tim- 
ber, and  ooaL 

Kbfituckt.— The  Freedmen  hav^  thirty 
schools,  with  an  atlendanoe  of  8,828  schof- 
ar». 

KAJtsAt.— We  take  the  fbllowU^  from 
one  of  our  exchanges: 

**  A  novel,  and  yet  ver}'  worthy  educa- 
tional enterprise  1ms  been  set  on  foot  in 
Kansas,  having  fur  its  object  the  ratablish- 
ment  of  an  Industrial  tiniversity  for  the 
Indians  of  our  Western  tribes.  The  pro- 
ject originstcd  with  tha  Ottawfu,  w^o  are 
a  p>rtially  civilized  tribe,  living  on  a  mag- 
Difti^nt  reservation  of  land  hring  about 
twenty-iive  miles  due  south  qi^ Lawrence. 
Their  chief^  Mr.  John  Jones,  is  a  thor- 
ooghly  eduoated  man,  having  a  ver;^intel- 
.  lifceni  white  woman,  who  waa  originally  a 
.xmasionary,for  hia  wife.  They  have  both 
devoted  tneir  lives  to  the  protection  and 
slevation  of  the  Indians.  By  a  treaty  con- 
inmniated  two  or  three  years  since,  the 
Ottawaa  donated  (wen^  thousand  aores  of 
land  from  the  center  of  their  rich  reserya- 
Hon  for  the  eatabliahing  of  this  University. 
'  8Sx  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  It  are  to  be 
dvroted  to  a  farm  connected  with  the  Instl- 
•  totion,  and  are  inalienable.  The  ehifdren 
of  the  Ottawas,  no  matter  whatever  pait  of 
ths  country  they  may  have  removed  to,  are 
i  lo  be  perpetually  entitled  to  education  in 
f  the  IJniverMty.  Ita  advantages  are  also  to 
1m^  extended  to  the  other  tribea  of  the  Weat 
who  may  desire  to  eigoy  them.  Hr.  Jones, 
the  Ottawa  Chief,  has  associsted  with  h\m 
several  other getkdemen.  hiplading  jthe  Sev. 
|fr.  Hutobinson.  C«d  Oov^mmeni' Indian 
Jhgeat  for  ths  Ottawas,  and  ih^y  h^vs  al- 


ready established  a  fine  village  of  1200  in- 
habitants on  the  land  donated  for  the  Uni- 
versity, have  built  a  church  and  a  school 
houtte,  establishe<l  a  weekly  newspsner, 
and  founded  a  flourishing  commnhi^. 
They  are  now  engaged  in  erecting  one  of 
the  University  builalngs,  designed  to  ac- 
commodate some  fifty  pupils.*' 

SOUTHERN   STATES. 

DuTBiOT  OF  Columbia.— The  Commis- 
sioner of  the -General  Land  OfiSos  reports 
S152  acrea  located  in  Nebraska  during 
August  by  agricultural  scrip ;  also  18,7tO 
acrea  in  Minnesota  during  the  same  month. 
— J.  W.  Alvord,  Esq.,  Inspector  of 
Schools  and  Finances  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau,  has  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sioner his  semi-annual  report  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Freedmen's  Schools  in  the 
United  States.  It  represents  that  the  total 
number  of  schools,  exclusive  of  night 
schools,  Sabbath,  and  private  schools,  in 
all  the  districts  of  the  Bureau,  is  976.  -The 
total  nmnber  of  teachers  employed  ia  1.406 ; 
and  the  total  number  of  pupils  receitlng 
tuition  U  90,778.  The  State  of  Virginia  la 
lo  advance  of  all  the  others  in  Freedmen*a 
fiehoda,  the  number  reported  being  128 
selioola,  800  teachers,  and  11,784  schoUrs. 
The  Inspector  savs,  in  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject: **Amid  all  the  embarrassment  of 
these  past  months,  the  schools  have  stead- 
ily gained  in  numbers^  attainment,  and 
Seneral  influence.  ThU  is  true,  with  a  good 
egree  of  sameness,  over  all  the  States  eif- 
cept  Louisiana,  where  special  causes  have 
temporarily  paralyzed  our  efforts.  Teach- 
ers generally  are  becoming  more  apt  and 
skimil  in  their  instructions,  and  the  rapid 
progress  of  pupils  hitherto  noticed,  con- 
tin  use.  The  Associations  of  the  North  are 
increasing  their  patronage  and  funds,  and 
concentrating  their  means  in  Central  Agen- 
cies which  promise  greater  economy  and  effi- 
ciency, ana  are  now  readyj  with  fresh  hope, 
to  co-operate  heartily  witli  tlis  Bureau.'' 

South  Cabolina.— Gov.  Orr.  in  a  spe- 
cial message,  has  reoommenoed  to  the 
Legislature  the  acceptance  by  the  State  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
1882,  donating  lands  to  Sutea  and  Territo- 
riea  for  establishing  agricultural  coUegea. 
He  intimates  that  the  State  can  rtSixd 
$150,000  from  the  aale  of  scrip. 

— President  Johnson  is  ssid  to  hsv^^iyan 
Bishop  Potter  his  check  for  llOOO,  to  in- 
ore^  the  funds  of  the  South  Cprolins 
Theologicsi  Institute. 

Tbxas.— The  following  from  the  Houston 
piUgrapk  shows  that  The  people  ^of  this 
State  are  more  keenly  alive  to  their  inter- 
ests thim  most  of  their  neighbors.  Befer- 
dng  to  a  recent  outrageous  .attack  upon 
a    freedmen^s   tescher  in    Louisiana,   it 
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ging  of  Mr.  Rnby  acems  to  be  entirely  with- 
ont  excuse.  lie  hud  hnt  newly  arriveH^ 
and  hi8  only  offence  was  that  of  instruct- 
ing his  feilow-poople  of  color.  Yet  his 
treatment  was  moif>t  cruel.  A  crreat  raanpr 
of  these  ontra^s  have  occurrecl  in  Louisi- 
ana. We  arc  glad  to  know  that  the  people 
of  Texas  have  been  much  kinder  to  the 
colored  school  teachers,  and  while  we 
could  wish  there  was  less  prejudice  toward 
them,  still  we  coneratnlate  ourselves  that 
Texttus  have  not  disgraced  themselves  as 
have  the  people  of  Louisiana. 

^^  We  are  beginninff  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  our  comfort  and  perhaps  our  safety 
demand  that  the  negro  be  educated  and 
raised  above  his  present  abject  condition. 
We  believe  that  no  personal  violence  has 
been  offered  to  any  teacher  under  the 
Bureau,  either  white  or  black.  This 
argues  for  us  a  higher  state  of  civilization 
than  our  neighbors  enjoy.  Wo  believe  that 
the  colored  schools  of  Texas  are  the  most 

Srosperous  of  those  established  in  the 
outnern  States.  They  are  conducted 
without  expense  to  the  Government,  being 
entirely  supported  by  the  blacks  them- 
aelves." 

—Governor  Throckmorton,  in  his  recent 
message,  does  not  represent  the  condition 
of  the  State  educational  fund  as  at  all  en- 
couraging. 

FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

Ireland. — The  twenty-third  report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Education  announces 


that  at  the  close  of  the  year  1865  the  num- 
ber of  schools  iu  operation  was  6«87S,  the 
average  daily  attendance  of  childiren  was 
821,809,  and  the  average  number  on  the 
rolls  598,408.  There  was  an  increase  of 
109  schools  over  the  year  1864,  and  an  ia- 
crease  in  the  daily  attendance  of  6,101. 
There  are  45  national  school  houses  in 
course  of  erection,  and  the  model  sebooL 
Of  a  total  number  of  675.88$  popila  on  the 
rolls  of  national  schools  ror  quarter  ending 
81st  December,  1865,  551,006  were  Roman 
Catholics,  45,026  Established  Charefa, 
74,424  Presbyterian,  and  4,869  other  i>er- 
Buasions.  T'he  total  amount  of  salaries, 
etc.,  paid  to  teachers,  assistants,  monitors, 
and  work-mistresses  in  national  schools 
during  1865,  was  £252,248  18b.  Sd.  The 
total  amount  of  receipts  f^om  all  onarten 
during  the  past  year,  including  a  oalanoe 
of  £17,897  18s.  8d.  in  hand  on  the  Slot 
December,  1S64,  was  £869,594  7s.  lOd., 
and  the  total  amount  of  expenditures 
by  the  commissionen,  £349,687  2s.  8d., 
leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of  £19,987 
5s.  2d. 

Thx  Jxwb. — The  Jews  in  Russia,  and  in 
the  East,  are  reviving  attention  to  ednes- 
tion,  and  imjproymg  in  all  branches  of 
learning.  In  Germany,  a  great  agricultural 
school  is  in  operation,  in  which  many 
young^  Jews  or  wealth  and  station  are 
studying  the  sciences,  and  learning  practi- 
cal opermtions  in  farming,  with  a  view  of 
applymg  their  knowledge  and  skiilto  the 
sou  of  Palestine. 


CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


GENERALLY  we  take  up  a  primary 
school-book  without  expecting  to  And 
much  in  it  that  is  new,  or  an  improvement 
on  other  books  of  the  same  class.  And 
we  are  not  oflen  disapp>ointed.  But  we 
find  an  exception  in  the  little  book*  before 
ns.  This,  if'we  mistake  not,  possesses 
features  which  will  commend  it  to  both 
teachers  and  parents.  As  in  most  primary 
arithmetics,  numbers  are  first  presented  in 
connection  with  pictures ;  and  the  author 
ia  right  in  saying  that  these  will  cultivate 
the  taate  of  the  child  and  impart  useful 
knowledge,  besides  assisting  him  in  hia 
first  steps  in  numbers."  The  illustrations 
are  really  excellent,  and  in  this  respect  the 
work  differs  materially  from  most  books  of 
the  kind.    Eqnal  care  seems  to  have  been 


exorcised  in  the  oonstruction  of  the 
plea.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  a  child  cob 
study  these  without  acquiring,  in  addition 
to  the  knowledge  of  numbers  gained,  « 
amount  of  useful  information,  not  ofUn 
found  in  elementary  arithmetics. 

The  book  possesses  the  farther  merit  of 
being  simple,  and  in  no  part  too  difficnlt  tat 
those  for  whom  it  was  written. 

The  **  Manual  of  Methods  and  Sngget- 
tions,'*  occupying  the  last  thirteen  pages, 
contains  hints  that  will  be  of  use  to 
teachers  of  beginners. 


Capt.  Boynton,*  having  offloial  aeeeM  to 
records  and  possessing  many  adyanti^n 
for  obtaining  correct  information,  has  gi 
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OS  a  history  of  West  Point,  and  the  Mili- 
tary Academy,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
anibentic. 

West  Point  being  the  key  to  the  npper 
Hndaon,  and  commanding  all  eommunioa- 
tion  between  New  £ngland  and  the  West, 
its  importanoe  as  a  military  station  wss 
•arly  recognized;  and  in  the  Bevolotionary 
war,  both  the  contending  parties  made 
•trennons  attempts  to  secure  it.  In  1775, 
the  Point  and  Murtelaer^s  Bock,  opposite, 
were  appropriated  by  the  Federal  Congress, 
with  consent  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of 
New  York,  and  fortifications  were  erected. 
The  British  plan  of  concentrating  their 
forces  at  Albany  and  New  York,  and  pa- 
trolling the  river  ^ith  sloops  and  cutters, 
waa  thos  frustrated.  In  1778,  by  order  of 
Congress,  a  chain  and  boom  of  prodigioua 
strength  were  stretched  across  the  river, 
which  at  this  point  is  only  fourteen  hundred 
feet  wide,  and  moves  very  sluggishly.  The 
boom  wss  formed  of  huge  logs,  18ft.  long 
and  l^in.  in  diameter,  united  by  an  iron 
band  on  each  end,  and  a  chain  of  two-inch 
iron  in  the  middle.  According  to  the  bill 
of  the  contractors,  186  tons  of  iron  were 
wronglit  into  bolts,  chains,  swivels,  and 
bands  for  this  boom.  The  chun  wss 
equally  massive,  and  is  said  to  have 
weighed  186  tons.  The  average  weight 
of  the  links  which  now  remain  is  114  lbs. 

Capt.  Boynton's  aeconnt  of  Amold^s 
treason  ia  well  told,  and  is  more  detailed 
than  that  generally  given,  the  letters  found 
npon  Andre,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
eonrUmartial  in  the  case  of  that  unfortu- 
nate young  man,  being  fully  reproduced. 
These  documents  tend  to  place  Andre  in 
the  moi»t  favorable  light,  and  serve  to 
increase  our  detestation  of  Arnold's  iugra-. 
titude. 

The  neoeuity  of  a  military  academy 
appears  to  have  been  conceded  at  a  very 
early  period,  for  we  find  that  in  October, 
1776,  the  Federal  Congress  appointed  a 
committee  of  five  to  prepare  a  plan  of 
such  an  institution.  This  committee  never 
reported,  and  the  academy  was  not  for- 
mally established  until  1802.  In  1888  it 
was  organized  upon  its  present  basis. 
Capt  Boynton  gives  details  respecting  the 
course  and  methods  of  instruction,  showing 
that  in  grade,  as  a  polytechnic  school,  the 
Military  School  is  equal  to  any  in  America 
or  Europe.  Himself  a  graduate,  he  may 
be  panioned  for  his  excessive  admiration  of 


the  institution.  The  "History  of  We^t 
Point''  is  plessantly  written,  and  deals  less 
in  statistical  detail  than  might  be  expected. 
The  frank  admission  in  the  Preface  re- 
strsins  us  from  criticising  its  literary  merits. 
It  is  well  illustrated  with  maps  and  plates, 
and  the  frontispiece  is  an  elegant  litho- 
graph of  large  size,  representing  the  West 
Point  of  1780. 

The  study  of  international  law  has  never 
obtained  its  proper  place  in  the  college  cur- 
riculum, partly  because  its  importance  is  not 
appreciated,  and  partly,  perhaps,  because 
the  text-books  in  general  use  are  ill-adapted 
to  their  purpose.  This  should  not  be  so. 
The  subject  is  practically  far  more  impor- 
tant than  the  speculations  in  metaphysics, 
which  are  so  carefully  studied.  Most  of 
the  ordinary  text-books  should  be  dis- 
carded, and  works  of  a  difTerent  character 
su bstituted.  Gen.  Halleck's  abridgment*  of 
his  larger  trestise  is  a  decided  advance  upon 
its  predecessors.  In  comprehensive  grasp, 
in  terseness  of  Ktyle,  and  vigorous  common 
sense  it  is  far  superior  to  any  kindred 
work.  Besides  the  topics  usually  discussed 
it  cc^n tains  a  careful  analysis  of  the  laws  of 
war.  The  necessity  of  this  divbion  was 
demonstrated  by  the  ignorance  of  even  our 
educated  men  during  our  late  civil  war. 
The  author  is  afflicted  by  no  morbid  feel- 
ing of  pity  for  the  student.  No  cursory 
perusal  will  suffice  for  the  preparation  of  a 
lesson  ;  hard  study  will  be  essential.  In- 
deed, the  conciseness  of  the  style  will  be 
found  the  only  obstacle  to  its  introduction ; 
but  this,  so  far  from  being  a  fault,  is  truly 
a  virtue,  and  our  book-wrights  would  do 
well  to  give  us  similar  works  on  otiher 
topics. 

Of  the  many  popular  works  on  natural 
history*  comparatively  few  possess  sny  great 
degree  of  merit.  To  the  few,  Mr.  Wood  has 
added  one*  which  must  take  a  high  place. 
Assuming  little  previous  knowledge  on  the 
pert  of  the  reader,  he  classifies  animals  ac- 
cording to  their  methods  of  constructing 
habitations.  Thus  we  have  the  burrowera ; 
those  tliat  suspend  their  homes  in  the  |dr ; 


(S)  KucvBHn  or  IirnBHATiovAL  Law  asd  Laws  of 
War.  Bj  H.  W.  Halleck,  LL.D.  Philaddphls : 
J.  B.  Llppinoott  k  Cq.    ISmo,  pp.  880. 

(4)  HoMBS  Without  Havm.  Being  a  DeMrtption  of 
the  Hiiblutione  of  Animali,  CUued  Moordfnc  to 
their  Principle  of  Cooitruetion.  Ky  the  Bev.  J.  O. 
Wood,  M.  A.,  P.L.8w  New  York :  fUrpor  M^Hm, 
8ra    pp.  651.    fua 
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those  that  are  neftl  boSlders ;  those  that 
nake  their  habitations  under  the  water; 
parasites;  those  that  build  Oii  branelies; 
and  in  the  last  chapter,  miscellanea,  oit 
those  that  can  not  well  be  classed  in  the 
precedinji^  gronps.  While  the  main  ob- 
ject of  **  Homes  Without  Hands"  is  to 
dosdribe  the  Tarioiis  habitations  of  animals, 
the  work  is  full  of  interesting*  details  oon- 
ceming  the  habits  of  the  occupants.  In 
these  Mr.  Wood  is  careful  to  distingnish 
between  fact  and  mere  romance,  so  that  in 
aevenU  places  he  ruthlessly  destroys  many 
notions  cherished  by  us  f^om  childhood. 
We  had  regarded  the  owl  and  rattlesnake 
as  the  bosom  friends  and  welcome  houae- 
mates  of  the  prairie  dog,  with  which  they 
formed  a  happy  family.  To  our  utter  dis- 
appointment Mr.  Wood  denounces  them  as 
heartless  intruders,  devourers,  seeking  fVee 
board  and  lodgings.  We  were  always  Over- 
come with  admiration  as  we  contemplated 
the  self-sacrificing  devotion  of  the  rabbit 
and  eider  duck  in  stripping  o£f  their  fur 
and  down  to  provide  comfortable  resting- 
places  for  their  young.  But  Mr.  Wood  is 
not  romantic;  he  admires  no  such  thing; 
he  does  not  believe  it.  He  maintains  that 
these  animals  would  undergo  more  self- 
denial  if  they  should  disobey  their  instinct, 
for  so  he  terms  the  devotion,  and  asserts 
that  the  skin  of  the  rabbit  gives  no  evi- 
dence of  irritation  or  inflammation  after 
the  plucking  oi<t  of  the  fur. 

"Homes  Without  Handb"  is  a  work  of 
rare  merit.  To  overpraise  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult. We  have  read  it  through,  and  liave 
begun  it  a  second  time.  We  found  not 
one  page  unintereiiting  or  wanting  in  truly 
useful  information.  It  contains  many  state- 
ments which  if  properly  studied  by  agricul- 
turists might  be  productive  of  great  advan- 
tage to  themselves  as'  well  as  to  the  ani« 
male. 

Eliaaibeth  Twining's  "Plant  World" ■  is 
a  strange  book,  not  because  of  its  subject 
but  because  of  the  manner  of  treiatSbg  it. 
Kever  before  have  we  seen  a  work  on  scien- 
tific matters  so  thoroughly  suited  to  the 
wants  of  that  large  class  of  readers,  who  ore 
neither  children  nor  adults.  The  author 
aims  to  give  general  information  concern- 
ing the  straeture  and  uaes.of  plants^  rather 


(t)  T.uk  rtAMT  Woau>.  B7  BuXASSTa  Twimiro. 
tiObdoB  and  N««  York :  t.  lietSoa  k  Scat.  12ibow 
pp.  414.    92.90. 


than  to  impart  purely  tiseliBical  kDow)e<^t, 
and  is  successful.  The  moral  teachings eofr 
veyed  on  each  page  are  excellent  and  onob- 
trusive.  On  the  whole  the  knf^iagels  weQ 
chosen,  though  "  theae  kind"  ciid  oth« 
equally  objectionable  ezpreaslona  aoaie- 
tiraes  occur.  The  book  has  been  pab> 
ISshed  in  elegimt  style,  and  la  embeUisbed 
with  aeTeral  Ulnatratlona  in  oil  ooldfa. 

The  main  lade  In  the  many  preteotloat 
biographiea  of  PraiHdent  lineolfi  la  tksk 
they  tell  na  Uttle  of  the  man.  Froai  the 
periodicals  We  knOw  Lincoln  the  lawyer, 
politician,  and  President;  fhwi  the  bi^ 
grapher  We  aeek  a  kuowliMlga  of  Liacola 
as  he  was  in  his  family  and'  among  hb 
friends.  In  his  little  volume  Mr.  Caipea- 
ter*  gives  the  desired  anpplement.  Wish- 
ing to  produee  a  painting  eommemoratireof 
the  Proclamation  of  EroancipatioB,  the  sa- 
thor  obtained  permission  to  vlait  the  White 
House,  where  ha  remained  for  six  mootba. 
His  book  is  not  a  biography,  but  a  cri- 
lection  of  incidents  calenlated  "  to  portny 
tk€  mati,  without  any  attempt  at  idealia- 
tion."  It  contains  also  nnmerona  buttoned 
scraps  not  generally  known,  among  whidi 
is  an  interesting  account  of  the  Prodsns- 
tion  of  EmAncipation  and  the  causes  wbidi 
led  to  it,  received  directly  from  Mr.  Lin- 
coln himself.  The  book  ia  written  io  s 
style  of  tthdisgnised  affection  and  entbui- 
asm  whtc<fa  renders  it  almost  faacinating. 

"  Boyal  Truths"  is  the  title  of  a  book* 
which  is  made  up  from  Henry  Wtid 
Beeoher^s  published  serraona,  of  such  cx- 
trncts  as  are  fitted  for  standing  alone.  The 
history  of  the  book  has  been  given  by  tki 
daily  press.  It  was  first  published  in  I/nh 
don,  without  Mr.  Beocher'a  knowtedfe. 
The  selectiona  are  short  and  can  be  rted 
when  moat  booka  would  not  be  Vattn  vf, 

"The  Kemptona"*  is  a  well- written  tao^ 
perance  story  for  the  young.  It  ia  properly 
called  "  a  tale  of  truth."  Withont  iaopre- 
bable  statements,  it  will  liold  the  attentioB 
of  the  reader  fh>m  the  first  chapter  to  the 
end.    Teaohera  who  make  preaenta  to  their 

(8)  Six  MOVTHS  III  THC  WbiTS  fioDSB  Wim  ASIA- 

i^ii  Liasour.    fer  F.  B.  Ctammmr.    Mew  Taifct 

Bard  k  Houghtoo.    Itmo,  pp.  Sse.    SLOOi 

(7)  TiCKVoa  k  FnuiB,  Boston.    SI  Jft. 

(ibX.  W.  0boa.PiA]blMr,  NsWYtrk.   HA 
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'pupils  would  do  wen  to  select  suoh  books 
M  this. 

The  same  piiblh!i{iei*  hms  issnsd  &  very 
pleacmnt  story  bj  Mn«.  Lambf  entitled  Cspt. 
Christie's  Granddaughter.**  Thfs,  too,  Is  a 
well  written  moral  tale  Ibr  the  young,  and 
is  worthy  a  place  o&  the  teachers'  )lia^  of 
gift  books. 

Dr.  Trail's  bpok  on  Sesnal  Physiology** 
certainly  gives  evidence  of  much  study, 
but  whether  pro^table  or  not,  those  more 
familiar  than  we  with  medical  matters 
must  decide.  The  work  is  in  a  new  direo- 
tion,  and  discusses  many  subjects  little 
noticed  in  most  physiological  treatises.  It 
contains  several  novel  theories  upon  the 
««Uw  of  sex."  That  of  Sixt,  which  the 
author  adopts,  is  quite  well  supported  by 
facts,  though,  upon  the  whole,  we  oanuot 
perceive  that  it  is  better  substantiated  than 
thatof  Thury,  sometime  since  published  in 
Sillinaa'a  JimfftoL  The  chapter  oo  **  Bef^ 
ulation  of  the  Koaber  of  Offiipring'*  is. 
ratlter  eccentric,  cad,  seeing  that  the  work 
is  intended  for  popular  rending,  contains 
some  information  which  might  have  been 
omitted  without  injury.  The  chapter  ob 
**  Philosophy  of  Marriage"  is  in  several 
pofttoDs  prepoaterous,  and  is  out  of  piece 
in  a  Bcientifto  treatise.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
this  is  the  best  work  on  esoteric  man  yet 
published  for  general  circulation.  How- 
ever, no  previous  work  that  we  have  seen 
is  worth  reading. 

Mr.  Moons,  who  has  gained  a  wide  eel»- 
brity  by  his  experience  among  the  Italian 
brigands,  has  published  an  account"  of  hie 
captivity.  Aside  from  oar  interest  in  the 
author's  afflictions,  we  find  much  that  is 
attractive  in  the  book.  The  information 
respectinir  the  brigands,  their  manner  of 
life,  their  opposition  to  the  existing  king^ 
dom,  and  the  disposition  of  the  peasants, 
is  worthy  of  note,  and  is  entirely  novel. 

By  the  first  series  of  '*  Spare  Hours"  »  Dr. 
Brown  (airly  established  his  reputation  as 

\ ^^^^^^^^ 

(9)  M.  W.  Dodo,  PaMlalMr,  Kew  York.    fl.X. 

(10)  flcxoAL  PmrnotooT.  Br  R.  T.  Tkaix,  M.D. 
New  York :  MiUer,  Wood  k  Co.  12no,  pp.  8UL 
•2.00. 

(11)  KycLUiR  Tkatklbrs  ahd  Italiav  Bkioasm. 
Ht  W.  J.  C.  MoKm.  Now  York  :  Harper  k  Bnt. 
Umo,  pp.Saft.    $1.75 

(12)  SpAKB  HovRS.  Bj  Joav  Baowir,  M.D.  Second 
Beriei.    BoitOD :  Ticknor  k  Pieldf.    16me,  pp.  428. 


one  of  our  most  pleeeiag'  wrlfeeri.  Hfs 
essays  resemble  those  of  the  *^  Country 
Parson,"  but  have  less  egotism,  and  are 
more  instruotive.  Of  the  seoond  series, 
some  are  practical,  as  the  "Lay  Sermons 
on  Health :"  others  are  anecdotes,  well 
told  ami  with  excellent  morals.  The  essay 
on  Bibliomania,  by  J.  S.  Brown,  is  an  able- 
defBnee  of  a  much  ridiculed  and!  equally 
wronged  class.  The  **  Jscobite  Houses 
hold"  ia  a.  bit  of  domestic  history  illustral- 
ing  Scottish  lifs  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy. 
It  is  well  for  Dr.  Brown  that  his  essays  con- 
tain so  much  real  worth,  otherwise  they 
weuld  not  be  tolerated*  The  style  ie  in 
utter  defiance  of  all  rhetoricaf  and  graD»> 
matical  rules,  and  abounds  in  barbarisms 
of  the  worst  kind.  But  these  essays  were 
evidently  written  without  thought  of  critice 
er  care  fof  them,  and  we  can  only  add  our 
testimony  in  behalf  of  their  sterling  worth. 

Mr.  Babbit's  sjstemi*  of  teaching  pen- 
manship seems  to  be  eminently  simple  and 
practicable.  He  reduces  the  art  to  a  few 
aimple  elements,  and  providee  a  systematio 
drill  on  these,  avoiding  every  unnecessary 
mark  and  oombination.  With  eaoh  copy 
are  examples  ef  errors  which  pupSEs  are 
likely  to  &lt  into,  while  the  accompanying 
eiplanations  ab«w  how  they  ar6  to  be  ee»* 
rected  and  avoided.  The  plan  Is  a  good  , 
one ;  so  too  is  that  of  having  the  copies  on 
detached  slips.  With  these  the  pupil  can 
have  his  copy  ahrays  before  him,  and  next 
the  line  he  is  writing;  and  unless  the 
teacher  is  very  remiss,  can  never  ftill  into 
the  common  habit  of  neglecting  the  copy 
and  following  his  own  writing  after  two  or 
three  lines  have  been  written  on  a  page* 
The  plan  of  giving  on  the  back  of  each  slip 
a  printed  verse  or  note,  or  business  form 
for  the  pupil  to  write,  is  also  good,  sinee  it 
prevents  the  writing  exercise  ftom  beeom- . 
iog  one  of  mere  imitation. 

For  the  most  part,  the  oopies  are  wril 
written  and  engraved.  Tlie  principal  /knits 
noticed  are  too  heavy  shading  of  capitals, 
and  an  occasional  attempt* at  originality 
which  does  not  always  result  in  an  im- 
provement on  the  slniple  and  graceful  let- 
ters of  the  elder  Spencer.  Legibility, 
however,  is  made  a  cardinal  virtue  of  the 
system ;  and  generally  ^verj  Hoe  is  cut  off 
that  docs  UAt  tend  to  acitomplish  that  end. 
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The  Sjiuriean  Jowm^  ^f  Seittiet  and  well  siutilnMl.    It  no  now  bout  ■  list  of 

Artttor  September  in  more  thin  DBailJf  eontributoni  on  EabjscU  pemining'  lo  it< 

iotereitiiiii.    C.  U.  Wirran  conlinnes  liia  apecialtr— Phyeieal  Callnre— oueioeUed  bj 

D>w  melhed  of  Or{[uiic  Anslyiis  ;  Mr.  Lea  anfmoguiDehitbe  conntrj. 
coatiibat«e  ■  valuibla  urticle  on  ths  Anion 

of  Light  upon    loilid    of   Silver.     Prof*.  AmoDg  tbe  mnxj  iicellent  kgriatiliDnl 

Baebe,    Newberry,    Or»y,    Dbdb,    Smith,  ^fen,  oai^  TU  Sural  Anirunn,-*  nf^iti 

Clark,  Dewy,  aud  Sliepsrd  alio  contrib-  to  b*  of  oalional  cbtncter.     How  well  it 

Qte  to  the  number.    The  "Sdentiflc  Intel-  tnaintaiDaancb  iposition,  thoseacquuriled 

%eaea"  ia  hardly  w  full  aa  imunL  with  agrkultunl  muttera  niiiRt  decide.    It 
la  evident,  however,  thU  no  farmcr'a  fkmily 

The  recent  improvomenU  in  onr  worthy  „„,  ^e,^  „_  ,;thont  deriving  benefit  more 

conlempomiy,  the  Htrald />/ HtaUk,'*  ae  than  equal  to  tlie  price  of  aabaoripUon. 


OUea,  H,  T. ;  I.  B. 
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wood,  and  leather,  and  wire,  that  Viai 
been  devised  for  holding  hooka  open  at 
aach  au  anitle  that  they  ma;  be  eaaily  read, 
and  yet  leave  the  reader's  hauda  free  to  uao 
a  pen  or  pencil,  are  evidencwa  of  a  popular 
want;  and,  for  the  mott  part,  are  unauo- 
eeasful  atlempla  to  meet  It. 

Jt  would  Beem  tliat  every  poMihle  condi- 
tion of  coat  and  beauty  and  finish  had  been 
mat,  time  and  again ;  but  the  one  great 
^  deaidcratnm,  winething  to  hold  a  book  of 


any  Ki»,  firmly  and  ainootbly  o)>en  at  any 
page,  no  matter  how  thick  or  thin  either 
side  mflj  be,  aeeme  to  have  been  left  for 
Ur.  D.  J.  Blagg,  of  tlii*  cily,  to  device.  Hia 
reoent  invention,  "The  Kt  flta  DUra  Ad- 
justable Fingera,"  deopite  their  clume; 
name,  are  a  clever  contrivance  for  accom- 
mplicity  and  nealneiw 


The  "fingera"  work  independent  of  each 
other,  BO  that  it  does  not  matter  vh«r«  th* 
book  is  opened;  it  will  be  held  amootbly 
and  firmly  in  place  at  any  page.  Wb  have 
Been  and  tried  many  atyles  of  book  hold- 
ers, but  none  ao  iimpio  and  convenient  aa 
IhcBe.  Borne  style  of  them  should  be  on 
every  resditig-it.md,  and  attached  Co  eveiy 
Bchool-deak.  It  ia  uaoleiui  to  expect  chil- 
dren lo  tit  erect  in  aobool  bo  long  aa  their 
baok«  lie  fiat  upon  Ibe  itA.  Stand  their 
books  Dp  ao  that  lliey  can  bo  rrad  with- 
out stooping,  and  then  we  may  rcaaonablj 
require  diem  to  maintain  a  proper  pmjtion. 
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PEDAGOGICAL   LAW. 

ARTICLE   VII. 

The  Law  as  to  Religion  in  Schools, —  Concluded, 

SEC.  1.  Maryland. — It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  worship  God  In 
such  manner  as  he  thinks  most  acceptable  to  Him,  and  all  persons 
are  equally  entitled  to  protection  in  their  religious  liberty ;  wherefore,  no 
person  ought  by  any  law  to  be  molested  in  his  person  or  estate  on  account 
of  bis  religious  persuasion  or  profession,  or  for  his  religious  practice,  unless 
under  color  of  religion  any  man  shall  disturb  the  good  order,  peace,  or 
safety  of  the  State,  or  shall  infiinge  the  laws  of  morality,  or  injure  others 
in  their  natural,  civil,  or  religious  rights  ( Const,  of  Md.,  B.  of  R.,  art.  33). 
No  other  test  or  qualification  ought  to  be  required  on  admission  to  any 
office  of  trust  or  profit,  than  such  oath  of  office  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
this  constitution  or  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  a  declaration  of  belief 
in  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  if  the  party  shall  profess  to  be  a  Jew, 
the  declaration  shall  be  of  his  belief  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments  {Id.,  art.  34).  In  order  to  carry  out  faithfully  the  spirit  of 
these  constitutional  provisions,  every  teacher  in  Maryland  should  be  a 
believer  in  the  Christian  religion,  or,  at  least,  in  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments.  Persons  who  do  not  so  believe,  should  not  be  licensed, 
or  if  any  are  already  licensed,  their  licenses  should  be  revoked.  The  ex- 
aminers in  this  State  may  very  properly  inquire  whether  the  candidates  for 
licenses  believe  in  the  Christian  religion  or  in  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments — for  such  an  inquiry  is  a  part  of  their  legitimate  duty  at 
the  examination.  But  they  have  no  right  to  go  further  than  the  law  requires. 
If,  for  example,  an  applicant  for  a  certificate  declares  that  he  believes  in 
"a  future -state  of  rewards  and  punishments,"  or  "in  the  Christian  reli- 
gion,"  then  he  can  be  questioned  no  further  on  the  subject ;  or  if  questioned, 
he  may  refuse  to  answer.  If  he  says  he  believes  in  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  the  law  can  require  nothing  more,  for  the  Oon- 
Btitution  prohibits  any  further  test.  It  is  a  little  singular  that  this^Ooo- 
gtitution,  which  does  not  secure  full  religious  liberty,  is  the  only  one  of 
thirty-five  now  before  as  which  has  the  phrase  "  religious  ^bertf^  in  iL 
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The  Constitations  of  several  of  the  States,  without  the  phrase,  have  more 
of  the  spirit. 

Sec.  2.  Virginia* — Religion,  or  the  daty  which  we  owe  to  our  Creator, 
and  the  manner  of  discharging  it,  can  be  directed  onlj  by  reason  and  con- 
viction, not  by  force  or  violence  ;  and  it  is  the  mntoal  dnty  of  all  to  prac- 
tice Christian  forbearance,  love,  and  charity  towards  each  other  ( Const,  of 
Va.,  6.  of  R.,  sec.  16).  There  is  no  pnblic-school  system  yet  establishcKl 
in  Virginia.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  two  of  the  counties, 
King  George  and  Stafford,  were  authorized  to  borrow  money  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  but  owing  to  the  great  scarcity  of  money,  nothing  of 
moment  has  been  accomplished.  We  have  the  assurance  of  a  high  official 
of  the  State,  that  the  people  are  only  waiting  for  better  times  in 
order  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  public  schools  similar  to  those  now  so 
successful  elsewhere.  If  such  schools  are  established  under  the  present 
Constitution,  they  should,  and  doubtless  will,  be  perfectly  free  from  sec- 
tariamsm. 

Ssc.  3.  NoBTH  Carolina. — All  persons  shall  be  at  liberty  to  exercise 
their  own  mode  of  worship ;  provided  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  construed  to  exempt  preachers  of  treasonable  or  seditious  discourses 
from  legal  trial  ot  punishment  ( Const,  of  JV.  C,  art.  34).  No  person 
who  shall  deny  the  being  of  God,  or  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  or 
the  divine  authority  of  the  Old  or'  New  Testament,  shall  be  capable  of 
holding  any  office  or  place  of  trust  or  profit,  in  the  civil  department  within 
this  State  {Id.,  art.  4,  sec.  2,  of  Amend.)  Although  there  is  an  estab- 
lished Church  in  England,  the  Jews  were  admitted  to  Parliament  mofe 
than  ten  years  ago.  North  Carolina  is,  in  this  respect,  evidently  behind 
the  times.  No  other  Southern  State  is  so  illiberal  More  than  two  cca^ 
tunes  ago,  little  Rhode  Island  was  inspired  with  a  new  theory  of  govern- 
ment. A41  the  other  States  of  this  Union  have  since  canght  the  inspiration, 
either  wholly  or  partially,  but  North  Carolina  is  the  most  laggard  ci 
them  all. 

Sec  4.  South  Carolina. — ^The  free  exerdse  and  enjoyment  of  religious 
profession  and  worship,  without  discrimination  or  preference,  shall  forever 
hereafter  (lt90)  be  allowed  within  this  State  to  all  mankind,  provided 
that  the  liberty  of  conscience  thereby  declared  shi^  not  be  so  construed 
:as  to  excuse  acts  of  licentiousness,  or  justify  practices  inconsistent  witii 
the  peace  or  safety  of  this  State  {Const,  of  8.  C,  art  8).  What  this 
State  now  needs  more  than  any  thing  else,  we  imagine,  is  a  popular  syg. 
tern  of  public  schools  ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  somethii^  of 
this  kind  is  in  contemplation.  The  l^islation  of  this  State,  mnniiig 
through  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years,  embraces  little  else,  in  refeii* 
enee  to  schools,  than  the  appropriations  annually  made  to  saj^OEt  im^ 
digent  scholars.  The  appropriation  for  some  twelve  years  was  sevMitj- 
five  thousand  dollars  annually,  and  previous  thereto  thirtgr-eev^a  thoimnil 
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fire  handred.  This  som  was  appropriated  to  the  districts  according  to 
the  representation  in  the  lower  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  its  expen- 
ditnre  was  conGded  to  Boards  of  Commissioners  in  each  district.  Each 
Board  adopted  its  own  rules  and  system,  and  hence  there  has  been  no  nnn 
ibrmitj  in  the  organization  of  schools  or  in  expending  the  funds.  The 
Boards  are  only  required  to  report  annnallj  to  the  Legislature,  and  exhibit 
the  manner  in  which  the  funds  have  been  expended  and  the  number  of  in- 
digent scholars  taught.  Persons  who  hare  the  means  of  educating  theur 
own  children  are  never  permitted  to  share  in  the  appropriation  ;  the  privi- 
lege is  restricted  to  the  indigent  alone.  {Letter  from  Oov.  James  L. 
Orr,  May  12,  1866.) 

Sec.  5.  Georgia. — The  constitutional  provisions  in  reference  to  the 
liberty  of  conscience  in  this  State  are  the  same,  in  legal  effect,  as  those  of 
South  Carolina,  though  more  extended,  and,  if  possible,  more  emphatic 
(Const,  of  Oa,f  art.  4,  sec.  10). 

Sec.  6.  Florida. — All  men  have  a  natural  and  inalienable  right  to  wor- 
ship Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences  ; 
and  no  preference  shall  ever  be  given  by  law  to  any  religions  establishment, 
or  mode  of  worship,  in  this  State  {Const,  of  Fla,^  art.  1,  sec  3.) 

Sec  t.  Alabama. — No  person  within  this  State  shall,  upon  any  pre- 
tence, be  deprived  of  the  inestimable  privilege  of  worshiping  God  in  the 
manner  most  agreeable  to  his  own  conscience  ;  nor  be  compelled  to  attend 
any  place  of  worship ;  nor  shall  any  one  be  obliged  to  pay  any  titheSy 
taxes,  or  other  rates,  for  the  building  or  repairing  of  any  place  of  worship, 
or  for  the  maintenance  of  any  minister  or  mimstry  {Const,  of  Ala.,  art.  1, 
sec.  3).  No  human  authority  ought,  in  any  case  whatever,  to  control  or 
interfere  with  the^  rights  of  conscience  (/<i.,  sec.  4).  No  person  shall  be 
hurt,  molested,  or  restrained  in  his  religious  profession,  sentiments,  or  per- 
suasion, provided  he  does  not  disturb  others  in  their  religious  worship 
(M,  sec.  5).  The  civil  rights,  privileges,  and  capacities  of  any  citizen 
shall  in  no  way  be  diminished  or  enlarged  on  account  of  his  religions  prin- 
ciples {Id.,  sec  6.)  There  shall  be  no  establishment  of  religion  by  Uiw  ; 
DO  preference  shall  ever  be  given  by  law  to  any  religions  sect,  society, 
denomination,  or  mode  of  worship ;  mA  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be 
required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  pabMc  tmst  under  this  State 
(M,  sec.  7).  Every  citisen  may  speak,  write,  and  publidi  his  sentiments, 
being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  thai  privily  (/d,  sec  8).  We  dte 
the  foregoing  sections  ci  the  Alabama  Constitution  in  full,  not  because 
they  are  unique,  for  almost  the  same  words  aare  in  ^  Constitutions  of 
several  other  States ;  nor  because  they  insore  a  larger  religious  liberty,  for 
we  are  fully  aware  that  perfection  cannot  be  made  more  perfect  by  the 
mere  force  of  repetitions,  in-  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Yirgiaia^  South  CaroUua,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  several  other 
States,  religious  liberty  is  as  completely  constitutional  as  in  Alabama, 
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Sec.  20,  Kansas. — ^No  religioiis  sect  or  sects  shaH  ever  eoetrol  anj 
port  of  the  Common  School  or  UniTersity  !Fuid  of  the  State  {Const,  of 
Kansas,  art.  6,  sec.  8). 

Sec.  21.  Prater  in  School. — The  law  is  pretty  much  the  same  in  all 
the  States  on  this  subject.  We  find  it  ev^Twhere  written  in  blank. 
Nothing  is  more  certain,  however,  tbiun  that  prayer  is  allowable  when  no 
one  objects  to  it ;  but  it  should  always  be  perfectly  free  fh)m  sectarianism. 
Prayer,  if  made  in  the  schools  established  by  the  State,  should  be  made  in 
the  spirit  of  the  laws  of  the  State.  But  here  is  the  d^ulty.  It  is  next 
to  impossible  for  an  indiyidnal  who  ^l  sectarian,  to  speak  and  act  in  eveiy 
instance  in  the  spirit  of  laws  that  are  not  sectarian.  The  law,  generally 
speaking,  regards  all  sects  and  persuasions  with  perfect  impartiality  ;  any 
teacher  who  can  do  the  same  thing  and  in  the  same  spirit,  we  thii^,  may 
reasonably  expect  to  be  permitted  to  open  or  close  his  school  with  prayer 
without  serious  objection.  But,  in  the  lai^age  of  the  Constitution  of 
Yirginia,  "  it  is  the  mutual  duty  of  all  to  practice  Christian  forbearance, 
love,  and  charity  towards  each  other.''  The  teacher  should  practice  for- 
bearance, love,  and  charity  towards  the  scholars,  and  towards  their  parents, 
And  he  should  respect  their  opinions  and  wishes,  precisely  as  he  would  have 
his  own  respected  by  them.  If  he  can  do  this  sincerely,  he  wQl  probably 
be  permitted  to  open  or  close  his  school  with  or  without  reading  and 
prayer,  just  as  he  may  deem  most  agreeable.  We  hope  that  no  teacher 
who  knows  the  law,  will  cease  praying  through  fear.  The  other  and  bet- 
tor way  will  be  to  make  the  spirit  and  the  prayer  harmonize  with  the  law, 
and  then  "  walk  in  the  light.'' 


^ 


Sowing  Wilo  Oats. — In  all  the  wide  range  of  accepted  maxims,  there 
is  none,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  more  thoroughly  abominable  than  the  one 
as  to  the  sowing  of  wild  oats.  Look  at  it  on  what  side  you  will,  and  I 
will  defy  you  to  make  any  thing  but  a  devil's  maxim  of  it.  What  a  man — 
be  he  young,  old,  or  middle-aged — sows,  that  and  nothing  else,  shall  he 
reap.  The  only  thiug  to  do  with  irild  oats  is  to  put  them  carefuUy  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  fire,  and  get  them  burnt  to  dust,  every  seed  of  them. 
If  yon  sow  them,  no  matt»  in  what  ground,  up  they  will  come,  with  long 
tough  roots  like  the  couch-grass,  and  luxuriant  stalks  and  leaves,  as  sure 
as  there  is  a  sun  in  heaven^-a  crop  which  it  turns  one's  heart  old  to  think 
of.  The  devil,  too,  whose  special  crop  they  are,  will  see  that  they  thrive, 
and  yon,  and  nobody  else,  will  have  to  reap  them ;  and  no  common  reap- 
ing will  get  them  out  of  the  soil,  which  must  be  dug  down  deep,  again  and 
again.  Well  for  you  if,  with  all  your  care,  you  can  make  the  ground 
sweet  again  by  your  dying  day. — Dr.  Arnold, 
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EXACT  SCHOLARSHIP .♦ 

OUR  "  Queen's  English''  has  many  strange  fireaks,  but  none  more  capri- 
cious, perhaps,  than  the  perfect  indifference  she  exhibits  to  the 
derivative  meanings  of  words — the  manner  in  which  she  allows  them  to 
throw  off  all  parental  restraints,  and  fall  into  the  wajs  and  habits  of  the 
new  generation  in  which  thej  find  themselves.  Starting  out  into  the 
world  fresh  from  home,  words  carry  for  a  while  home  influences  ;  but  the 
new  phases  of  life  they  meet,  the  rough  places  they  must  pass  over,  the 
temptations  and  lures  by  which  the  world  beguiles  them,  soon  efface^these 
impressions,  and  they  become  so  changed  that  you  hardly  recognize  them. 

Thus  a  physician  was  formerly  a  natural  philosopher  ;  now  he  is  often 
a  student  of  any  thing  but  nature.  Rhetoric  was  once  the  art  of  a  Cicero 
or  a  Demosthenes  ;  now,  though  a  man  speaks  not  a  word,  he  employs 
the  art  in  writing  as  much  they  did  in  speaking.  The  word  orcUor  also,  if  « 
you  ask  its  parentage,  will  show  some  very  prodigal  wanderines ;  for 
originally  an  orator  was  one  who  prayed  in  profound  submission  to  the 
will  of  God.  Logic,  from  its  derivation,  is  as  much  the  science  of  num- 
bers as  of  "  the  laws  of  human  thought  and  reasoning."  And  so  we  might 
multiply  instances,  but  we  can  not  stay  to  do  so.  Search  for  them,  ye 
who  wUl,  and  your  labor  will  never  be  in  vain. 

A  better  example  probably  cannot  be  found  than  in  the  subject  of  this 
article.  We  mean  the  word  scholar  and  its  derivatives.  The  child,  whose 
'*  yoUDg  idea"  has  hardly  yet  begun  **  to  shoot,"  is  no  less  a  scholar  in  our 
common  parlance,  than  is  he  whose  daily  work  has  been  for  years,  and 
still  is,  to  pursue  that  always  infinitely  distant  point — ^knowledge.  The 
one  imagines  it  reached  and  taken  into  final  possession  as  soon  as  his  first 
success  at  school  has  been  gained  ;  the  other  it  leads,  as  an  ignis  faJLuus 
decoys  its  victim,  on,  on,  to  a  point  never  to  be  reached- — at  least,  this  side 
of  death.  The  learned  commentators  on  the  Greek  classics  are  the  scho* 
liastSf  the  school-men;  the  school-boy  is  but  a  poor  disciple  toiling 
in  the  lowest  paths  on  the  hill  of  knowledge.  A  scJiool  is  either  the 
humblest  place  at  Wisdom's  feet,  or  the  beautiful  g^dens  where  sages  talked 
the  subtlest  philosophy  ;  the  place  where  stem  old  Dominies  flogged  us 
for  our  mistakes  in  quantity,  rather  than  for  the  quantity  of  our  mistakes, 
or  our  Alma  Mater,  where  our  truly  learned  elder  brothers,  whose  task  it 
is  to  assist  in  the  family  training,  won  us  by  their  bright  examples  to  paths 
of  usefulness  and  honor. 

But  though  our  words  are  prone  to  wander,  need  we  follow  their 
wanderings?  The  scholar  is  not  the  school-boy,  nor  should  scholar- 
ship imply  only  moderate  attainments.    Pupil  and  student  are  modest 

•  For  some  siiggestionB  which  led  to  this  article,  the  writer  !t  indebted  to  it  fHead  and 
former  iustruotor,  Prof.  Copp4e,  now  President  of  Lehigh  Univenity. 
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ISOMETRIC  DRAWING. 

LESSON  ly. 

WE  will  now  practice  upon  some  forms  produced  bj  cntting  awaj 
more  of  the  edges  of  the  cnbe  than  in  the  last  lesson  ;  bat  the 
method  of  measuring  and  drawing  will  be  the  same  as  before. 

To  draw  Fig.  20,  make  a  complete  cnbe  one  inch  on  each  side  ;  then 
measure  from  each  upper  comer  three-eighths  of  an  inch  on  each  of  the 
upper  lines ;  this  will  leave  the  little  spaces  MN,  WY,  etc.,  each  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch. 

Draw  from  each  of  the  points  N,  W,  etc,  a  line  to  the  point  o]^K)&te ; 
that  is,  from  N  to  T  and  from  W  to  X,  and  so  on,  till  each  point  is  con- 
nected with  its  opposite  point,  as  in  the  figure.  Draw  faint  lines  at  first, 
as  in  drawing  the  ontlme  of  the  cube,  and  then  make  those  parts  heavj 
which  are  to  be  retained  in  the  finished  figure. 

Now  draw  from  the  comers  or  angles,  vertical  lines  as  in  the  fignre, 
each  one  inch  long,  and  join  their  extremities  to  complete  the  diagram. 

The  lines  which  are  to  be  erased  in  your  figure  are  shown  as  dotted  lines 
in  Fig.  20. 

The  block  represented  in  Fig.  21  is  that  of  Fig.  20  in  a  different 
position. 

Fig.  22  is  still  the  same  block,  but  a  piece  is  cut  out  of  the  middle.  It 
is  easily  drawn  by  first  making  Fig.  21,  then  measuring  f^om  each  end  of 
all  the  long  lines,  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  You  will  thus  have  a  set  <tf 
points,  which  if  joined  by  lines  parallel  to  the  lines  of  the  end  of  the 
block,  will  represent  the  ends  of  the  pieces  remaining.  After  erasii^ 
the  middle  part,  which  is  supposed  to  be  cut  away,  you  will  find  that  there 
are  other  lines  to  be  drawn  to  complete  that  part  which  is  farthest  from 
you  ;  but  by  noticing  that  it  is  like  the  nearest  part,  you  can  easily  com- 
plete it. 

Fig.  23  is  a  flight  of  steps,  and  is  drawn  by  dividing  the  lines 
AE  and  EF  into  four  parts  and  drawing  lines  across  as  in  the 
figure.  Then  draw  the  heavy  zigzag  line  from  F  to  A.  Next  draw 
from  each  angle  of  this  heavy  line,  a  line  to  the  right,  and  make  it  the 
proper  length. 

Join^he  ends  of  these  lines  and  the  figure  will  be  complete. 

Tu  draw  Fig.  24,  make  the  flight  of  steps  complete  as  in  Fig.  23  ;  then 
measure  from  the  ends  of  each  step  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ;  connect  these 
points  of  measurement,  and  you  will  have  two  zigzag  lines  ranning  down 
the  steps ;  erase  the  part  between  these  lines  and  the  figure  will  be  nearly 
complete.  The  vertical  line  from  Y  and  the  base-line  from  X  will  be  the 
finishing  lines. 
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ATMOSPHERIC  PHENOMENA. 

II. 

Bain, 
No  water,  no  vegetables ;  no  vegetables,  no  animals ;  no  animals,  no  men/ 


«< 


THE  efforts  of  nature  to  maintain  the  proper  balance  of  life  by 
an  adequate  sapplj  of  water,  are  incredibly  gigantic.  Maurj  esti- 
mates that  enoagh  rain  falls,  annuallj,  to  cover  the  earth  five  feet  in  depth, 
or  to  form  a  belt  three  thoasand  miles  wide  and  sixteen  feet  deep.  The 
agent  which  lifts  this  immense  mass  is  the  sun's  heat.  The  force  exerted 
in  making  and  raising  the  vapor  from  one  acre  has  been  calculated  to 
equal  the  power  of  thirty  horses  ;  or  for  the  whole  area  of  the  earth,  a 
power  eight  hundred  times  ^eater  than  all  the  water-power  of  Europe.* 
The  larger  portion  of  the  required  moisture  is  manifestly- derived  from  the 
ocean  and  its  tributaries  ;  but  there  are  other  sources  by  no  means  unim- 
portant. Hales  ascertained  that  during  twelve  hours  of  daylight  a  sun- 
flower yielded  twenty  ounces  of  vapor,  and  a  cabbage  nineteen  ounces.f 
Accordmg  to  J.  C.  Draper,  a  man  at  rest  exhales  nearly  three  pounds  per 
day  of  insensible  perspiration  ;  and  Sanctoris  asserts  that  in  a  heated  or 
excited  condition  the  amount  rises  to  five  pounds. 

For  the  conveyance  of  vapor  we  are  indebted  to  the  winds.  The  great- 
est extent  of  water  surface  is  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  there  we  find 
the  greatest  evaporation.  But  in  the  northern  hemisphere  the  annual  fall 
of  rain  exceeds  that  in  the  southern  by  about  twelve  inches.  This  can  be 
accounted  for  only  through  the  agency  of  the  trade-winds.  The  southeast 
trade,  laden  with  the  burden  of  vapor  from  the  southern  seas,  rises  at  the 
*'  Variables,"  crosses  them,  as  we  have  already  seen,  and  becomes  the  upper 
trade,  blowing  from  the  southwest.  As  it  proceeds  northward  it  becomes 
chilled,  and  at  the  calms  of  Cancer  or  the  **  horse  latitudes,"  as  navigators 
term  them,  it  throws  off  a  large  portion  of  its  moisture.  To  Jthis  wind 
northwestern  Europe  owes  its  rainy  climate. 

CLOUDS. 

While  suspended,  the  vapor  is  comparatively  useless.  It  must  fall 
And  here  we  come  upon  some  of  the  most  vexing  problems  in  meteo- 
rology. It  is  easy  to  say  with  Tyndall  that  vapor  becoming  chilled  con- 
denses and  falls  as  rain.  But  before  the  rain  we  have  clouds.  As  these 
are  simply  collections  of  water-drops,  or  ice  prystals,  a  difficulty  presents 

♦  •*  Phys.  Geography  of  the  Sea,"  p.  86. 

t  "  SUtical  Eaaaya,"  Lond.,  1781,  vol.  1,  pp.  5  and  15. 
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Itself.  How  can  water,  specifically  many  times  heavier  than  air,  be  sus- 
tained in  the  lighter  element  ?  With  tmly  alchemistic  sabtilty,  Descartes 
asserted  that  the  resides  of  vapor  are  little  spheres  of  water  rendered 
buoyant  by  the  materia  subtilia  of  space.  Br.  Franklin  maintained  that 
moLstnre  is  dissolved  in  the  air  as  salts  in  water,  and  that  when  the  parti- 
cles are  thrown  off  they  hold  their  place  by  adhering  to  the  atoms  of  air. 
Gay-Lnssac  refers  their  suspension  to  the  impulsion  of  ascending  currents 
of  air ;  and  Fresnel  supposed  that  the  solar  heat  absorbed  by  clouds  forms 
groups  of  miniature  Montgolfi5res,  which  rise  according  to  their  superior 
temperature. 

Mr.  Rowell*  recently  offered  a  plausible  explanation.  In  his  estimation 
electricity  is  the  controlling  agency.  '*The  atoms  of  water  being  so 
minute,  are,  when  enveloped  in  their  natural  coatings  of  electricity,  ren- 
dered so  buoyant  as  to  be  liable,  even  in  their  most  condensed  state,  to 
be  carried  off  by  slight  currents  of  air ;  but  if  expanded  by  heat,  their 
capacity  for  electricity  being  increased  by  their  increase  of  surface,  they 
are  then  rendered  buoyant  at  all  times,  and  are  buoyed  up  into  the  air  by 
their  coatings  of  electricity ;  there,  if  condensed,  they  become  positively 
electrified,  but  are  still  buoyed  up  by  the  electricity,  till,  on  the  escape  of 
the  surcharge,  the  particles  fall  as  rain."  The  main  objection  to  this 
hypothesis  is  its  assumption  that  electricity  is  material,  while,  from  analogy, 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  it,  like  heat  and  light,  is  merely  a  mode  of 
motion.  It  is  the  most  satisfactory,  but  any  of  the  theories  we  have  given 
may  be  taken  with  equal  certainty,  as  ''at  present  we  do  not  possess  suffi- 
cient data  concerning  the  real  constitution  of  clouds  and  the  properties  of 
the  vapors,  or  the  different  elements  which  compose  them,  on  which  to 
ground  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  their  various  appearances."f 

To  account  for  the  precipitation  of  rain,  another  disputed  matter,  Mr. 
Rowell  finds  a  ready  cause  in  electricity.  A  particle,  freed  in  some  man- 
'  Dcr  from  its  electrical  coating,  falls  and  coalesces  with  other  particles  to 
form  drops.  By  the  fall  of  these  and  the  motion  of  discharged  electricity, 
a  vacuum  is  formed,  and  the  sudden  pressure  to  fill  the  space  brings  more 
particles  into  contact  and  produces  more  rain.  Dr.  Dalton  held  that  if 
two  masses  of  air  of  unequal  temperatures  are  mixed  when  saturated  with 
moisture,  precipitation  ensues  ;  if  they  are  under  saturation  there  will  bo 
no  precipitation,  or  if  any,  very  slight.  J  The  action  of  electricity  can  only 
be  secondary,  the  main  cause  is  clearly  reduction  of  temperature.  The 
air  may  remain  saturated  for  several  days  without  a  fall  of  rain,  if  the  tem- 
perature is  uniform  ;  but  a  slight  chilling  of  the  atmosphere  in  such  cases  in- 
rariably  produces  rain.  This  is  now  the  accepted  theory  of  the  formation  of 
dew.    It  certainly  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  formation  of  ram-drops. 

*  **  An  EsJUkj  on  the  Cfenses  of  Rain  and  its  Allied  Phenomene.'*   Oxford.    1859. 
t  "  Pouillct,  Elem.  de  Phje.  et  de  Mcteorol."    Tom.  ii.,  p.  75i. 
X  *'  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Chem.  tod  Uin.**  Art.  Rain. 
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DISTBIBtmOK  OF  RAIK* 

As  has  already  been  stated^  rain  is  nneqoallj  distribnted  over  the  earth's 
surface.  In  some  coantries,  near  the  equator  and  along  the  tropics,  it  rains 
almost  incessantly  dnring  about  one-third  of  the  jear,  and  is  dry  for  the 
remainder.  In  other  regions,  showers  are  frequent  at  all  seasons,  but  are  of 
short  duration ;  while  in  others  it  may  be  said  never  to  rain.  The  adyaoce 
of  science  has  rendered  these  phenomena  easy  of  explanation.  In  Ireland 
an  umbrella  is  almost  as  essential  as  a  hat.  This  country  lies  in  the  course 
of  the  southwest  winds,  which  are  merely  the  southeast  trades.  These 
convey  the  vapor  from  the  southern  seas,  and  also  absorb,  in  their  passage 
over  the  north  Atlantic,  much  moisture,  most  of  which  is  condensed  by  ^ 
headlands  on  the  Irish  coast. 

In  Peru,  west  of  the  Andes,  an  umbrella  is  purely  ornamental,  and,  in  a 
lifetime,  one  might  never  luxuriate  in  a  heavy  shower.  Peru  lies  in  the 
region  of  perpetual  southeast  trade-wmds.  These  cross  the  Atlantic  and 
strike  the  coast  of  Brazil,  over  which  they  pass,  depositing  the  vapor  as 
they  go,  and  at  length  reach  the  Andes,  where  their  temperature  is  so 
reduced  that  the  last  particle  of  moisture  is  wrung  out  of  them.  They 
cross  the  mountains  as  dry  winds,  and  receive  no  accession  of  vapor  until 
they  reach  the  Pacific.  For  like  reasons  we  find  rainless  r^ons  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Western  Mexico,  These  districts  lie  under  the  northeast 
trades,  which,  as  the  geography  of  the  countries  shows,  are  dry  winds. 

The  rainy  seasons  in  tropical  countries  are  caused  by  the  motion  of  the 
trades  as  they  follow  the  sun ;  at  one  season  the  trades  prevail,  and  at  an- 
other the  surface  winds,  returning  to  the  poles.  In  some  districts  lying 
on  the  weather-side  of  mountain  ranges,  the  faS  of  rain  is  almost  incredi- 
ble. In  Patagonia,  where  the  northwest  winds  are  literally  desiccated  by 
the  Andes,  Capt.  King  found  the  fall  of  water  equal  to  nearly  thirteen 
feet  in  forty-one  days  ;  and  Darwin  reports  that  the  sup^cial  sea-water 
along  the  coast  is  quite  fresh.'*'  Herschel  says  th(it  nearly  fifty  feet  of 
rain  fall  annually  at  Cherra  Pungee.f 

ABNORMAL   RAINS. 

Rains  often  contain  ingredients  other  than  water.  Brine  showers  have 
occasionally  fallen.  One  of  these,  which  happened  some  years  ago  ia 
Suffolk,  England,  incrusted  the  trees  with  salt,  and  rendered  the  grass  so 
pungent  that  cattle  would  not  eat  it  until  forced  by  severe  hunger.  Dust 
storms  are  not  unfrequent  in  volcanic  countries,  where  also  the  rain  often 
contains  sulphurous  acid.  In  our  Western  and  Northern  States,  a  yellow 
inflammable  substance  resembling  sulphur  sometimes  accompanka  rain. 
Naturalists  regard  this  as  the  pollen  of  such  plants  as  the  alder  and  the 

*  **  Mtniy,  Phjs.  Geog.  of  the  Sea,"  p.  98. 
t ''  Heat,  Oft  a  Mode  of  Motion,"  p.  1«1. 
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pine-trees  whicli  coyer  so  large  a  portion  oi  the  Southern  States.  The 
most  alarming  of  anomalons  rains  are  the  so-called  l^od-rains.  Tin* 
fortunately,  these  haye  neyer  been  seen  as  they  felL  In  1608,  at  Aix,  the 
bmldings  were  found  sprinkled  with  great  drops  like  blood,  a  phenomenon 
which  produced  great  terror.  The  origm  of  these  haye  neyer  been  deter- 
mined, but  they  are  usually  regarded  as  the  excrements  of  insects.  In 
1670,  the  people  at  the  Hague  awoke  one  morning  to  find  their  '^lakes  and 
riyers  turned  into  blood."  While  the  people  were  bemoaning  their  sins, 
a  physician  subnutted  some  of  the  water  to  microscopical  examination,  and 
ascertained  that  the  color  was  due  to  an  animacule,  the  homed  water-flea« 

Not  less  wmiderful  than  blood-rains  are  frog-storms,  which  usually  occur 
alter  protracted  droughts.  The  frogs  appear  in  yast  numbers  after  the 
shower.  Multitudes  maintain  that  the  animals  are  generated  in  the  clouds, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  refreshing  rain  only  reyiycs  the  crea- 
tures and  brings  them  from  their  holes.  Such  as  haye  been  seen  in  their 
&11,  dropped  under  the  eaycs  of  houses,  whence  they  had  eyidently  been 
washed,  as  they  were  found  in  a  sadly  bruised  condition.  Signer  Bedi 
has  shown  that  if  the  frogs  fell  from  aboye  there  must  have  been  green 
fields  in  the  upper  regions,  for  their  stomachs  coptained  herbs  and  other 
food  half  digested.  Fish-storms  are  not  uncommon,  and  are  invariably 
accompanied  by  furious  hurricanes.  Such  a  storm  occurred  in  a  town  not 
far  from  Paris,  in  France.  It  demolished  many  houses,  but  in  measure 
recompensed  the  loss  by  strewing  the  streets  with  fine  fish.  The  celestial 
origin  of  these  was  unquestioned  until  it  was  discovered  that  a  well-stocked 
fish-pond,  which  stood  on  an  eminence  near  at  hand,  had  been  blown  dry. 
A  hurricane  once  passed  over  Kent,  England,  and  left  the  streets  of  one 
yillage  deluged  with  rain  and  paved  with  sprats. 

After  a  long  period  of  drought  and  scarcity  in  Silesia,  there  happened 
a  providential  shower  of  manna.  As  the  peasants  were  about  to  gather 
plentifully  and  eat,  a  scientific  man  ascertained  that  the  grains  were  seed  of 
a  species  of  veronica,  set  free  from  their  pods  by  the  rain.  A  similar  occur- 
rence took  place  at  Warwick,  England,  in  1661,  and  the  grateful  people 
^  were  offering  their  thanksgivings  for  the  providential  supply  of  wheat, 
when  a  committee  of  the  Royal  Society  pronounced  the  **  wheat"  only 
seeds  of  ivy-berries  conveyed  thither  by  starlings*'*' 

ARTIFICIAL  PRODUCriOK  OF  RAIlf. 

A  problem  of  much  practical  importance,  is  the  artificial  production  of 
rain.  Among  the  Bechuanas  there  are  rain  merchants  or  doctors,  who  by 
incantations  pretend  to  proenre  rain^f    Dr.  livingstone  and  Winwood 

*  The  greater  number  of  OMes  here  given  have  been  selected  from  the  "  Enoyolopedia 
BriUnnica'*  and  an  article  in  th»  <'  Britiab  Qoaiterly,"  1859. 
t  *»  Moffat,  Miaaionaiy  Labon  ia  South  Afirica."    Amer.  Sdi,  p.  S09. 
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Reade'*'  give  graphic  accounts  of  the  ceremonies  observed  by  such  impos- 
tors in  Northern  and  Central  Africa.  Even  in  enlightened  conntries 
prayers  to  Divinities  are  supposed  by  some  to  bei  of  avail. 

That  rain  conid  be  obtained  at  will  was  a  favorite  theory  of  Arago. 
He  had  perceived  that  great  battles  are  nsnally  followed  by  heavy  ram- 
storms,  and  therefore  supposed  that  by  repeated  discharges  of  artillery 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  could  be  reduced  below  its  dew-point. 
His  experiments  failed  to  substantiate  the  theory.  Mr.  Espy,f  who,  thirty 
years  ago,  was  well  known  as  an  exceedingly  independent  thinker  and  in- 
vestigator, maintained  that  in  times  of  drought  rain  might  readily  be  pro- 
cured at  any  time.  Having  noticed  that  rain  usually  succeeds  the  burning 
over  of  woods  or  prairies,  he  conceived  that  if  large  fires  were  built  in  a  cir- 
cle inclosing  a  considerable  area,  rain  might  reasonably  be  expected  soon 
after  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  This  theory  met  with  much  ridicule,  but 
was  60  clearly  borne  out  by  facts,  that  its  correctness  is  now  generallj 
conceded.  The  process  recommended  by  Mr.  Espy  is  too  expensive,  how- 
ever, to  come  into  general  use,  and  practically  the  problem  is  still  un- 
solved. 


DEMOCRACY  IN  EDUCATION. 

HOWEVER  men  may  differ  with  reference  to  democracy  in  govern- 
ment, there  can  be  little  hesitation  on  the  part  of  any,  who  have 
passed  through  college,  in  denouncing  it  iu  the  most  cordial  manner  when 
applied  to  the  management  of  an  educational  institution.  Its  effect  in 
such  cases  is  not  to  give  all  a  chance  to  make  progress  according  to  their 
abilities,  but  to  require  all  to  make  progress  according  to  the  limited 
abilities  of  some  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  withhold  from  many  the  oppor- 
tunities to  which  they  are  entitled.  Industry  and  talent  are  robbed,  while 
the  standard  of  education  is  kept  low.  In  the  collegiate  contest  of  mmd 
with  matter t  brain  with  skuU^  the  preponderance  of  power  is  given  to  those 
who  have  no  claim  to  it.  The  requirements  necessary  for  graduation — ^if 
these  words  may  be  so  inaccurately  employed — are  adapted,  with  some 
degree  of  justice,  to  the  most  limited  capabilities.  But  it  is  unjust  that 
ability,  which  is  beyond  the  average,  should  not  be  duly  fostered  and  fur- 
nished with  every  advantage. 

The  well-known  circumstances  are  these.  A  class  in  college  is  com- 
posed of  elements  of  the  most  heterogeneous  description.  In  fact,  it  should 
be  termed  a  congeries — not  a  class — since  the  latter  term  implies  similar- 
ity on  the  part  of  those  who  constitute  it.  The  Freshmen,  however,  are  so 
unlike,  that  they  never  approximate  throughout  the  whole  of  their  coursa 

•  **  Savfi^  Aflicft.**    Am«r.  Sd.,  p.  SS9. 
t  '*FhUotophj  of  Stoma,'*  bj  James  Eapj. 
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One  can  not  eyen  compare  them  to  the  Asymptotes  of  the  njperbola, 
which,  althoiigh  destined  never  to  meet,  do  jet  continnallj  approach.  A 
certain  portion  have  within  them  a  positive,  an  impellent  and  progressive 
power ;  they  are  the  embodiment  of  intelligence  and  energy.  The  force 
which  influences  the  mfgority  of  their  colleagues  is  negative,  retardatoiy. 
And  yet  men  who  have  themselves  passed  through  coll^,  and  obtained  in 
after-life  the  power  of  rectifying  the  matter,  will  still  proceed  upon  the 
fallacious  assumption,  that  students  of  abilities  and  attainments  so  utterly 
different  may  profitably  pursue  the  same  course  and  attain  the  same  pro- 
ficiency. 

The  democratic  principle  is  carried  out,  and,  in  defiance  of  fact,  it  is 
supposed  that  "all  are  bom  equaP'  in  respect  to  intellectual  capacity. 

We  give  our  own  experience,  although  with  a  pang  ;  for  we  cannot  but 
contrast  what  was  with  what  ought  to  have  been.  The  course  was  begun 
with  forty  odd  in  company.  Some  were  amply  prepared.  They  were  com- 
petent to  read  and  enjoy  the  classics — to  derive  from  them  the  higher  ad- 
yantages  which  arise  from  their  study — to'  observe  how  the  thoughtful 
minds  of  olden  times  were  occupied ;  how  earnestly  and  yet  how  vainly 
they  searched  for  religious  truth.  They  were  ready  to  learn  the  lesson 
which  is  so  important  to  be  learned  in  our  day,  and  which  is  taught  by 
BO  other  method  than  that  of  classic  study  with  equal  impressiveness,  that 
the  noblest  intellect  can  not  by  searching  find  out  God — that  the  most  ad- 
mirable human  culture  is  not  a  motive-power  of  sufficient  strength  to  make 
men  holy.  They  had  learned  to  decline,  to  conjugate  and  scan,  in  years 
gone  by,  and  much  of  what  was  brought  to  their  attention  was  entirely 
fomiliar,  and  as  superfluous  as  the  daily  recitation  of  their  ABC  would 
have  been.  For  other  some,  it  was  required  of  a  professor  to  show  com- 
passion. It  is  a  fact  that  at  least  one  member  of  the  class,  of  which  we 
speak,  was  unable  to  pronounce  the  Latin  words  which  he  was  required  to 
translate.  How  tenderly  the  shepherd  was  obliged  to  guide  such  wander- 
ing sheep  I 

Now,  what  was  the  result  of  the  system  which  brought  together  these 
very  unequal  elements  ? 

Much  of  our  time  was  occupied  in  listening  to  excuses  based  on  the  text 
of  **  Not  prepared  to-day,  sir  ;"  or,  on  those  few  and  far-between  occa- 
sions, when  the  reverse  was  supposed  to  be  true,  having  Our  risible  facul- 
ties called  mto  play  at  the  expense  of  our  intellectual.  Tragedies  became 
serio-comic  under  the  singular  treatment  they  received.  Grammar  ceased 
to  be  dry,  and  prosody  was  made  entertaining.  Science  was  made  ludi- 
crous as  well  as  entertaining,  and  an  effort  at  triangulation  baffled  the 
gravest  intentions.  Doubtless  this  threw  a  charm  over  college-life ;  it 
might  be  that  the  occasions  of  merriment  alluded  to  were,  to  some  minds, 
the  green  and  refreshing  oases  of  their  wilderness  march.  But  the  object 
Berioosly  proposed  was  lai^gely  interfered  with.    We  made  far  leas  intelleo- 
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tnal  progress  than  was  easUj  possible.  Instead  of  being  wholly  read^ 
classic  authors  were  partly  parsed.  The  whole  of  a  play  was  never  pe- 
rused. The  intelligent  members  of  the  class  were  imp^ed  in  their  efforts, 
like  the  prisoner  fettered  to  a  corpse.  Judging  of  the  experience  of  others 
by  our  own,  the  system  of  d^nocracy  operating  in  the  coll^,  is  productive 
of  nothing  but  harm.  Industrious  intelligence  is  positively  hindered,  by  in- 
dolent ignorance,  from  accomplishing  its  maximum.  Like  the  giant  and  the 
child  when  forced  to  walk  together,  the  representatives  of  the  former  are 
obliged  to  shorten  their  steps  in  accordance  with  the  abilities  of  their  com- 
panions. Why  do  not  our  school  conventions  revolutionize  the  prevaleot 
state  of  things,  and  remove  one  of  the  very  great  reasons  for  that  want  of 
thoroughness  which  so  lamentably  characterizes  our  ooll^iate  education  7 
We  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  far  in  advance  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
in  every  thing  that  concerns  int^ectual  progress.  The  baibarians  come 
over  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  be  civilized*  The  light  of  knowledge 
shines,  as  does  the  sunlight  at  the  close  of  day,  only  in  the  r^ons  of  the 
West  I  And  yet  we  have  so  far  humiliated  ourselves  as  to  receive  some 
ideas  from  the  old-fogy  world.  They  have  made  for  us  the  discovery  that 
the  earth  revolves  around  ihe  sun,  and  in  other  branches  of  science  have 
made,  we  must  allow,  no  inconsiderable  progress.  Why  may  it  not  be 
possible  that  they  have  some  sound  lotions  which  would  bear  importation 
in  reference  to  the  matt^  of  education  7 


THE  SCHOOLMASTER  M.D.* 

In  the  State  of  New  York  ('tis  a  long  time  ago) 

A  great  operation  occurred : 
I  am  speaking  the  tmth,  and  I'd  hare  you  to  know 
That  I  am  quite  willing  to  swear  that  it's  so. 

Or  afi^rm,  if  you  dare  doubt  mj  word. 

'Twas  at  Greenwich  the  school-house  I'm  speaking  of  stood — 

A  battered  old  shantj,  I  vow ; 
Though  'tis  twenty  years  since,  it  is  standing  there  yet^ 
On  an  island  not  round ;  if  70U  go  there,  I'll  bet 

You  will  find  it  the  same  even  now. 

And  in  it,  most  likely,  a  hard  set  of  boys^ 

All  readj  for  anj  high  game ; 
And  of  girls,  too,  quite  willing  to  share  in  such  joys : 
All  ripe  for  a  frolic  and  fond  of  a  noise ; 

Ip  youth,  you  and  I  were  the  same. 

•  This  **  Case  of  Di^dpline"— written  by  our  contribator,  B.*^  Hume— is  copied,  with 
l>«rmisBion,  from  Hairpti^^  Wnklf, 
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B^t  just  at  the  time  I  am  writing  of  now. 

The  building  was  cheerless  and  lone ; 
The  windows  were  broken ;  and  onl j  a  oow 
Seen  graong  beneath  the  old  willow-tree  bough. 

Or  a  mangy  dog  gnawing  a  bona 

And  the  reason  no  Bnsby  woold  take  it  in  hand 

Was  becanse  of  the  tales  that  were  told ; 
How  Jack's  finger  was  cat,  and  Joe  rolled  In  the  sand 
B7  the  widow's  son  Dick,  and  the  Hollingshead  band 

Were  licked  by  Tom  Bajnor  the  bold. 

« 

Then  duly  next  mom  came  the  mothers  to  pray 

That  the  teacher  woold  cowhide  them  well ; 
Or  if  Dick  and  Tom  Raynor  were  not  sent  away 
lliey  wouldn't  send  Johnny  nor  Joe  ne'er  a  day, 

And  would  take  away  Eittj  and  BelL 

Poor  teacher  1    Each  day  he  was  bothered  and  pained 

To  settle  the  wan  of  the  ere, 
Till,  with  patience  exhausted,  be  fidrly  oomplahied 
''No  mortal  could  stand  it ,-"  and  ftirther,  proclaimed 

**  That  he  bad  determined  to  leavv." 


'Twaa  long  ere  another  was  willing  to  try 

The  place  thus  vacated  and  lorn. 
Till  a  grave  learned  Doctor,  who  that  way  passed  by 
And  heard  of  the  trouble,  without  if  or  why. 

Declared  he  would  work  a  reibim. 

Being  duly  installed  in\he  schoolmaster's  seat» 

The  day  passed  without  any  rub ; 
But  a  &dend  sent  next  morning  a  note  short  and  sweet. 
To  hint  that  a  stick  was  no  weapon  discreet, 

As  his  boy  had  V^  struck  with  a  dub. 

'Twas  read ;  and  the  boy  was  called  forth  rather  gruff, 

And  asked  to  exhibit  his  wound. 
80,  snivling  and  wiping  his  nose  on  his  cnfC 
Georgy  ^i^^llliams  his  tiowser  pulled  up  with  a  snnff. 

And  held  out  a  Leg  which  was  sound. 


u 
ii 


Is  it  here  V  said  the  teacher;  "why,  this  is  a  bum." 
Oh  no,  sir ;  'tis  bere  on  the  shin." 
"  "Tis  a  very  grave  case,"  said  the  Dominie  stem ; 
"  It  might  have  been  ftttal."    Thcfugb,  reader,  you  learn 

It  scarcely  discolored  the  skin. 
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"  Whj,  Georgpr,  my  bod,  did  jou  walk  to  the  school  ? 

I  declare  it  wm  rash  bo  to  do. 
Bnt  as  jon  are  here  joa  must  tit  on  this  itool, 
Aad  hold  up  your  leg  like  a  parallel  role 

To  the  maps  which  hang  here  in  your  yiew." 

Then  taking  him  gentiy  with  tendereat  care. 

In  a  loving  and  fatherly  manner,  ^^ 

He  called  for  a  cnahion,  and  then  for  a  chair. 
And  seating  poor  Georgy,  he  placed  his  leg  there. 

And  bandaged  it  with  his  bandana. 

On  further  inquiry,  the  Dominie  found 

The  name  of  the  other  young  sinner 
Who  struck  the  foul  blow ;  and  in  justice  was  bound 
To  call  for  his  aid  when  the  play-spell  came  round. 

To  bring  Geoigy  Williams  hiiB  dinner. 

And  he  Inade  him  aU  day  like  a  lacky  to  stand. 

Or  a  priest  doing  penance  for  sins ; 
To  hold  Georgy's  slate,  and  to  place  in  his  hand 
Er'iy  book  he  required.    While  Georgy,  right  grand. 

Sat  in  state, — ^like  a  monarch  on  jdns. 

With  his  leg  for  a  sceptre,  stretched  out  on  a  chair. 

He  sat  through  the  ne'er-ending  day ; 
While  Harry,  the  yillain,  did  wait  on  him  there. 
And  with  rueful  compunction  his  sorrow  did  share. 

For  neither  could  go  out  to  play. 

And  when  studies  were  o'er,  lest  the  lame  little  lad 

Should  be  to  his  sister  a  drag  on. 
The  Dominie  said,  She  must  speak  to  her  dad 
To  gear  up  his  horse,  as  the  walking  was  bad. 

And  send  down  for  George  the  light  wagon. 

Next  morning  the  patient  all  rosy  appeared. 

Declaring  his  trouble  was  o'er. 
And  when  his  preceptor's  inquiry  was  heard^ 
"  How's  your  leg,  Georgy  Williams  f '  he  stout^  %remd 

**  It  was  better  than  ever  before." 

And  in  the  prescription  such  virtue  was  foimd 

(If  you  use  it  I  don't  care  a  peg). 
That  no  child  ever  threatened,  while  playing  aroond. 
To  ten  of  a  hurt  got  on  Greenwich  school  ground. 

But  was  met  by  the  cry,  "How's  your  legr 
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THE  STRAIGHT  MARK. 


Mb.  Bmax,  a  imw  Uaehfcr. 

BioHARD,  Samotl,  William,  Jamw,  » ^s^^j^^,^,^^, 

HxNBT,  Nice,  K«d,  and  othen,        I  ^^^^^  *  , 

Sosim— ^  School,    Teaehtr  at  hit  dsth—datt  Ufort  him, 

Mr,  liiisse.  The  class  will  now  recite  in  arithmetic  Books  aside. 
Those  at  the  seat  will  work  the  examples  on  their  slates.  Richard  will 
take  the  board.  [Richard  ^oes  to  the  blackboard,]  I  shall  give  yon, 
this  morning,  an  orig^al  example  suggested  by  the  recitation. 

James,  I  can't  do  these  snms,  Mr.  Rnsse. 

Mr.  It.  Can't  I    Was  that  your  word  ? 

Henry.  They're  awful  hard,  Mr.  Rnsse. 

Mr,  B.  Very  hard  you  mean ;  not  avful. 

Samuel.  [  Whispers.]  Bill  I 

Willicm.  Hnlloa  I 

S.  Play  ball  after  school  ? 

Mr,  B,  Some  say  they  can  not  do  the  examples.  Let  ns  try  one  of 
them.  Attention.  [Beads.]  You  have  18  bushels  of  corn  at  48  cents  a 
bushel —    [RicHABD  wriies  on  the  hoard  ;  the  other  boys,  on  their  slates.] 

W,  \to  Sam.]  I  speak  for  first  base. 

Mr,  B.  [Beads.]  8  bushels  of  rye  at  52  cents — 

S.  [to  William.]  I'm  pitcher. 

Mr,  B.  No  whispenng  1     [Beads.]     4  bushels  of  wheal  at  85  cents — 

M,  Say,  Sam* — Look  out,  he's  looking 

Mr.  B.  Samuel,  are  yon  whispering  7 

S.  I  am  not,  sir. 

Mr.  B,  Were  you  ?    That,  of  course,  is  what  I  mean. 

S.  When? 

Mr.  B.  Just  now,  when  I  looked  up. 

S.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  B.  Have  you  been? — that  Is,  since  we  began  the  recitation. 

S.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  B.  A  boy  who  tells  the  truth  is  a  good  boy.  It  seems  that  a  good 
boy  may  be  inattentive.  [Nick  draws  a  variety  of  trifles  from  his 
pocket.]     Samuel  will  attend. 

8.  Tes,  sir.    But  I  can't  understand. 

Mr.  B.  Richard  will  try  to  make  it  clear  presently — [Beads] — And 
toould  mix  the  whole  with  grains  worth,  one  kind,  ♦ll^V  P®^  busheL 
[Charles  takes  some  of  Nick's  playthings,  and  Nick  snaJtch^for  them.] 

Nick.  Here  I — give  me  those ! — 

Mr.  B.  Boys  I  Nick^  where's  your  slate  ?  [Nick  takes  his  slate. 
Mr.  RussE  reads,]     The  other  at  $2^,^  per  bushel^ 
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jy.  [whimpers,]  Say,  Sam,  didn't  the  Atlantics  do  the  big  thing  ?  Twenty- 
seven  to  seventeen  I    [Sam  shakes  his  head  and  looks  ai  the  board."} 

J.  [whispers,']  Hob,  the  Enrek'as  can  beat  'em  any  day. 

Mr,  R.  Whispering  again  I  Come,  come  I  Attend  to  the  example. 
{Reads.]  How  much  of  the  grain  at  $1^^  per  Imshelj  and  of  tJuU  at 
$2^^  per  bushel — 

J.  [whispers.]  The  Actives  thought  they  were  going  to^[Mr.  Russb 
looks  that  way,] — Mr.  Rnsse,  how  do  yon  l^gin  that  som  ? 

Mr,  R,  ThQ  explanation  will  be  given  in  a  mimtte.  [Reads^  Mwi 
you  mix  with  the  other  three — 

J,  [whispers,]  The  Actives  thought  they  wonld  do  the  soft  thing  when 
they  played  with  the  Earekas— 

Mr,  R,  [sharply.]  Attention ! 

J,  [aside,]  Mr.  Rnsse  is  getting  np  steam,  ha  I  ha  f  ha ! 

Several  Boys.  Ha  I  ha  I  ha  I  [Nxn  strikes  at  N)g&  toith  His  Me, 
and  the  slate  falls  to  tJie  floor,] 

N.  Get  out  I     [Ned  looks  innocent.] 

Mr.  R.  [Rising  from  his  chair  and  facing  the  doss.  All  Mend.  Ee 
goes  to  the  board  and  draws  the  following  figure : 


A    c 


Turning  to  the  bo)/8.]    Do  yon  see  that  straigfat  mark,  AB  ? 

All,  Yes,  sir  I 

Mr.  R.  That  represents  the  stndy  of  recitation  honr.  Now,  if  yoa 
should  begin  at  A — as  some  of  my  boys  here  do — and  attend  to  your 
work  right  through  to  B,  you  would,  with  rare  Aceptions,  bare  your 
lessons  from  to  day.  But  you  do  not  so  attend.  Some  of  yon  begin  at 
A  and  study  on  to  C,  when  the  thought  of  something  els^  pops  into  your 
head — some  kind  of  amusement,  a  base-ball  ^  match  perhaps-^and  off  you 
go  from  the  s^ra^ht  line  of  attention  to  yonr  stndy  to  D.  Suddenly  yon 
'  remember  that  you  have  a  recitation  before  you,  and  down  yoa  come  to 
the  straight  Mne  agam,  having  lost  iSkne  however,  from  C  to  E. 

S,  Mr.  Russe,  you've  told  us  that  a  perf^tly  straight  Ihie  can't  be  drawn. 

Mr,  R.  I'm  glad  yon  remember  it,  Samuel.  But  that  is  now  a  depart- 
ure from  the  straight  line  of  attention  to  what  we  are  considering.  It  is 
like  the  departure  noted  by  the  fine  FOH,  by  which  we  lose  tlie  Ike  FH. 
Nick,  what  are  yon  doi^  ? 

N,  He  keeps  getting  my  tfamgs. 

Mr.  R.  Ah,  now  you  are  going  towards  K  f  Nick,  do  yon  fiee-nloes 
the  class  see,  that  Nick  and  Ned  are  losing  time  by  taming  their  atten- 
tion to  something  eke  ? 

Boye.  Yes,  sir. 
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S.  We  are  all  losing  time,  too. 

Mr,  E.  Certainly.  Pnt  those  tbingis  into  your  pocket,  Nick.  Now, 
suppose  we  go  back  to  H.  You  begin  there  to  study  again,  and  you 
attend  to  work  till  you  ^t  to  I.  There  the  thought  of  something  else 
pops  into  your  mind — a  big  apple  you're  going  to  eat,  perhaps — 

All    Ha  I  ha  I  ha  I 

Mr,  B,  You  think  about  the  apple,  and  all  the  while  you  are  going 
away  from  AB  towards  E,  and  there  you  think  of  something  else— a  new 
bat,  perhaps.    Is  it  not  so  7 

Several.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  B,  Well,  you  think  about  the  new  bat  till  jov.  gfet  to  K,  and  then 
you  get  into  a  boyish  reverie,  in  which  you  keep  on  thinking  of  apples, 
and  bats,  and  balls,  and  other  things,  till  you  are  suddenly  started  by  the 
remembrance  of  your  lesson  ;  so  back  you  dart  to  the  straight  mark  and 
try  to  be  attentive ;  but  thoughts  of  balls,  and  apples,  and  bats,  and 
games,  mingle  confusedly  with  the  matter  of  the  lesson,  and  that  is  repre- 
sented by  the  curved  line  from  M  to  B.    Do  you  see  ? 

Boys,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  B,  Now  sum  up  and  see  what  you  have  lost.  AH  that  part  of  the 
study  or  recitation  hour  from  C  to  E  +  P  to  H+I  to  M+fully  j^  MtoB! 
— about }  AB — that  is,  about  two-thirds  of  the  time.  Is  it  a  wonder 
you  come  here  and  say  CanHf  Away  with  the  word  I  CanH!  Inat* 
ieniion  rather.  When  you  meet  with  difficulty,  work  at  it.  If  in  due 
time  you  don't  succeed^  then  come  to  me.  But  never  again  say  CanH. 
Now  for  the  remainder  of  the  example.  So  much  as  I  have  read,  Richard 
has  on  the  board.  Those  who  have  been  inattentive  may  copy  it  on  their 
slates.  [Beads,]  That  the  mixture  may  he  worth  a  dollar  a  bushel  f 
l^All  the  boys  give  close  attention^  copying  the  example  on  their  slates^ 
I  wish  to  leave  the  room  a  few  ndnntes.  I  shall  expect  you  to  be  atten- 
tive and  to  behave  yourselves.  [Exit,  Boys  maintain  order  and  work 
ai  the  example^ 

J.  [presently!]  I've  got  it  1 

H,  So  have  I.    Mr.  Russe  rather  got  us  on  that  line — 

S.  Hush !    Don't  whisper  I    [Silence  again^ 

[Elder  lAf,  Bussi.] 

i 

Mr,  B.  Boys,  your  conduct  pleases  me.  So  let  it  ever  be  I  How  many 
have  finished  the  example?  [Nearly  all  raise  their  hands,]  Yery  welL 
Now  can  you  tell  mo  what  other  lesson  you  have  had  this  morning  ? 

All  The  Straight  Mark ! 

Mr,  B,  True.    And  what  have  you  learned  by  it  ? 

AU  [together].  To  be  attentive — never  say  can't — ^keep  to  the  mark  I 

Mr,  B,  Will  you  remember  it  7 

AU,  Yes,  sir. 
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ScHOLAsno  Rights  and  Duties  of  Parshts. 

"D IGHTS  and  duties  are  inseparable  ;  they  most  be  accepted  or 
-^^  rejected  together.  Id  the  case  under  consideration  they  ceoter 
CD  ODe  commoD  object,  namely,  the  welfare  of  the  children ;  and  siDce 
they  have  but  oue  CDd,  it  is  evident  that  they  should  operate  together. 
Separate  them,  and  in  many  cases  they  may  and  do  nullify  each  other ; 
unite  them,  and  almost  any  thing  desired  can  be  executed. 

Education  means  simply  "leading  forth.''  Physical  education  may  be 
compared  to  the  attention  given  to  the  proper  construction  of  the  human 
locomotive ;  intellectual  education  forms  and  develops  its  motive-power, 
and  moral  education  applies  this  power  to  its  proper  use — instructing  it 
bow  to  labor  for  the  common  good  of  society.  It  is  yet  very  questionable 
whether  these  portions  of  one  whole  can  wisely  be  separated  and  placed 
under  difierent  delegate  authorities.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  they  all 
center  under  the  proper  charge  and  special  supervision  of  parents. 

Notwithstanding  this  general  admission,  it  is  singular,  and  much  to  be 
regretted,  that  both  here  and  in  Europe,  many  if  not  most  writers  on  the 
subject  of  education  ignore  or  forget  the  use  of  parental  power.  Their 
stricturea  refer  to  children  and  teachers,  whilst  the  rights  and  duties  of 
parents  are  very  rarely  discussed.  To  make  no  use  of  these  highest 
natural  authorities,  is  to  set  them  aside  as  worthless.  Is  this  wise  ?  Con* 
sider  how  important  a  part  for  good  or  evil  home  education  is  constantiy 
performing  I 

First,  then,  parents  have  supreme  right  over  their  children.  Any  other 
authority  exercised  by  the  State,  city,  or  another  individual,  is  only  dele- 
gated. Penalties  for  neglect  of  duties  by  parents  or  their  delegates  are 
therefore  naturally  and  rightly  visited  upon  the  former  in  after-life. 

In  order  to  make  a  proper  choice  of  a  delegate,  parents  have  a  right  to 
enter  a  school  during  working-hours.  The  capacities  of  children  are  so 
various,  that  the  abilities  of  a  teacher  cannot  always  be  correctiy  esti- 
mated by  an  examination  of  his  pupils.  One  hour's  careful  inspectioD  of 
a  school  in  action  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  trustworthiness  and  capa- 
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bOitj  of  a  teacher,  than  a  Tolame  of  regulations,  or  a  yard  of  printed 
references.  To'  neglect  this  daty,  is,  on  the  part  of  parents,  a  seiiomi 
error. 

Parents  haTe  no  right  to  expect  more  than  a  simple  recognition  of  their 
presence  in  the  school-room,  inasmnch  as  teachers  are  paid  for  the  nse 
of  their  time,  and  hare  no  right  to  appropriate  the  time  set  apart  for 
tuition  to  other  purposes  than  those  for  which  they  are  remunerated. 

It  is  not  wise  for  parents  to  take  counsel  of  their  children  with  regard 
to  what  school  the  latter  prefer,  for  it  is  natural  in  them  to  prefer  play 
to  study. 

If  parents  wish  their  children  to  respect  a  teacher  and  to  improve 
under  his  training,  they  will  do  well  not  to  relate  their  own  youthful 
delinquencies  and  school  pranks,  in  the  presence  of  their  little  ones,  unless 
they  desire  them  to  be  imitated,  with  additions  and  improrements,  first 
at  school,  afterward  at  home.   * 

It*  is  miserable  policy  oijl  the  part  of  parents  to  threaten  children  with 
the  school  as  a  place  of  punishment.  It  forms  a  barrier  which  must  be 
remoyed  before  children  can  pass  up  the  hill  of  knowledge. 

Having  selected  an  instructor,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  parents  to  support 
his  ordinances  as  supreme  laws  over  their  children  at  home,  as  well  as  at 
school.  Any  clashing  between  parental  and  scholastic  authority  is  pro- 
ductive only  of  evil. 

When  parents  can  be  relied  upon,  teachers  can  render  the  simplest 
home  deprivations  the  most  effectual  punishments.  Latitude  in  amuse- 
ment should  always  be  regulated  by  high  or  low  standing  in  the  school 

When  parents  neglect  their  duty,  they  set  before  their  children  a  lesson 
in  negligence.  To  forget  to  sign  the  weekly  report,  is  to  lead  them  into 
paths  of  disorder  and  disobedience.  It  is  an  unmanly  wrong  done  to  the 
teacher,  and  a  grievous  injury  to  the  children. 

Parents  who,  to  please  themselves,  sacrifice  their  children  to  ignorancei 
by  constantly  writing  excuses  for  their  lessons,  are  very  reprehensible. 
Three  regular  exemplars  of  this  crime  are  sufficient  to  demoralize  a  schooL 

The  public  will  is,  in  this  country,  supreme.  Parents  should  under- 
stand ih&t  they  form  and  model  the  systems  in  operation  in  our  public 
schools.  If  they  demand  the  right  to  elect  politicians  to  perform  solus 
their  proper  parental  work,  they  have  little  right  to  complain  if  it  be 
ill  done.  In  private  schools  the  same  carelessness  on  the  part  of  parents, 
as  to  the  use  of  the  right  of  their  supervisory  powers,  begets  carelessness 
in  the  children,  and  sometimes  in  the  teachers.    For  the  many  aberrations 
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which  spHog  from  this  neglect,  fethers  and  mothers,  the  blame  rightly 
rests  on  yonrselres. 

Oh  for  some  Horace  Mann  to  publish  a  work  on  this  subject  I  Prin- 
cipals of  Schools  and  Teachers  have  been  lectored,  addressed,  written  to 
and  written  at,  in  order  to  poet  them  well  as  to  the  best  methods  of  per- 
forming r^htlj  then:  parts  in  the  great  work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
Yolomes  npon  Tolnmes  hare  been  addressed  to  children  and  youths  with 
the  same  purpo^  and  intent.  Alas  I  eren  in  our  most  elaborate  educa- 
tional compilations  how  short  and  how  few  are  the  paragraphs  devoted  to 
the  instruction  of  parents  with  regard  to  their  duties  ;  how  little  care  has 
been  taken  to  obtain  then:  co-operation,  or  to  secure  their  aid  and  power 
orer  their  fiuniHes  as  instruments  requisite  to  and  necessary  for  the  full 
development  of  all  that  is  worthy  of  commendation  in  any  system,  either  of 
pnbMc  or  private  schod  education  I 


Teach  Pbiiccifles. 


PRINCIPLES  are  few,  and  widely  applicable.  Detaihi  choke  the 
world  with  fullness,  while  but  few  can  be  acqmred  individually.  A 
principle  explains  and  prepares  the  way  for  the  acquisition  of  a  multitude 
of  details.  Let  more  of  principles,  then,  be  taught,  and  fewer  isolated  facts 
which  point — somewhere.  Put  a  principle  into  a  child's  consciousness,  and 
he  will  inevitably  acquire  the  corresponding  details  easily  and  orderly. 
And,  animated  by  a  spirit  of  intelligent  inquiry,  wherever  he  goes  in  Ood's 
beautiful  world,  he  wiD  have  eyes  open  to  see,  and  mental  hands  to  reach 
out  and  take  hold  of,  and  classify,  and  understand,  and  possess. 

Do  away  with  details  ?  No  I  introduce  as  many  of  the  most  important 
as  possible.  Introduce  them  by  incidental  remark,  by  talks,  by  lectures ; 
but  do  not  cram.  Many  an  ambitious  pupil  crams  for  the  highest  grade ; 
and,  when  graduated,  is  stuffed,  not  taught,  overloaded  with  unclassified 
facts—- not  educated.  Often  he  is  mentally  burst  and  physically  broken, 
and,  after  all,  knows  much  less  than  that  obscure  pupil  far  down  in  the 
dass,  whose  eyes  have  gleamed  as  a  living  principle  has  flitted  past  him, 
to  be  inquired  about,  but  lost  for  want  of  time — or  caught,  perhaps,  in 
that  momentary  flash,  and  made  his  own. 

We  need  a  great  reformation  here.  We  must  come  back  to  generab, 
in  order  that  we  may  get  details  into  the  pupils'  nunds  in  an  orderly  and 
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practicable  manDer — in  order  tliat  the  pupil  who  gradaates  first  may  not 
be  the  broken-down  hack  of  the  dags  ;  and  that  hie  who  does  not  grado- 
lite  first,  may  be  the  one  whose  mind  is  dullest  at  perceiybg  principles. 
We  do  not  assume  that  principles  are  not  taught  in  our  schools  ;  but 
they  are  not  taught  characteristically,  while  details  are. 

Much  is  said  about  cnltirating  indiriduality  in  pupils.  But  the  common 
mode  of  teaching  details  ignores  individuality.  Details  are  acquired  by 
the  mechanical  memory — a  faculty  differing  in  scope,  among  pupils,  bud 
by  no  means  indiridaallzing.  The  thinking  power,  it  is,  that  indiyidual- 
izes.  Principles  demand  thinking.  So  do  details,  when  they  are  acquired 
by  the  philosophical  memory  after  being  classified  by  principles  ;  but  not 
as  taught  apart  from  the  consideration  of  principles  first 


Character. 

IF  the  human  mind  were  a  passive  redpient,  its  worth  might  be  estimated 
by  the  amount  and  qnality  of  its  contents.  But  mind  is  active^  It 
converts  crude  knowledge  into  power,  and  power  is  a  blessing  or  a 
curse  according  as  it  is  used.  If  individual  character  is  properly  de- 
veloped, and  fortified  by  correct  habits,  knowledge  is  beneficent  and  can 
not  be  too  largely  increased.  But  if  character  is  undeveloped,  or  un* 
balanced,  or  perverted,  every  increase  of  knowledge  serves  bat  to  increase 
the  means  and  opportunities  for  doing  eviL 

An  honest  citizen^  though  unlearned,  is  worth  far  more  to  the  State 
and  to  sodety  than  the  most  accomplished  rascal*  While  for  personal 
happiness  no  amount  of  information  will  atone  for  a  lack  of  wisdom  ;  and 
wisdom  depends  not  merely  upon  the  amount  and  kind  of  knowledge  pos- 
sessed, but  upon  character,  which  insures  its  proper  nse. 

It  is  a  question,  therefore,  whether  our  splendid  appliances  for  whole- 
sale instruction  are  the  best  possible  means  for  the  education  of  children. 

The  great  object  sought  in  them — and,  in  fact,  the  only  object  that  can 
be  successfiilly  attained  by  teaching  en  masse — is  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge.  That  which  is  of  far  greater  importance  to  the  individual 
and  to  sodety,  the  formation  of  correct  habits,  the  implantii^  of  correct 
principles,  and  the  rousing  of  generous  IrapnlseB,  is  thrust  aside,  as  being 
without  the  sphere  of  the  teacher's  dnties. 

We  know  that  it  is  rightfully  the  parent's  duty  to  attend  to  this  part 
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of  edacation.  But  many  parents  are  incapable  of  doing  it ;  many  others 
are  too  negligent  to  do  it ;  while  no  small  proportion  even  of  those  who 
are  capable  of  doing  it,  shirk  their  responsibility  by  sending  their  children 
to  distant  schools,  during  the  entire  period  when  they  most  need  parental 
snperrision,  and  are  most  susceptible  to  its  influences.  The  consequence 
is,  if  this  work  is  not  done  by  teachers,  it  is  rarely  done  at  all ;  and  where 
the  school  system  largely  excludes  such  training — as  in  our  cities  and 
large  towns — we  have  multitudes  of  children  who  are  smarts  but  are 
neither  virtuous  nor  honest  So  long  as  the  deyelopment  of  character  is 
sacrificed  for  greater  deyelopment  of  brain,  just  so  long  will  our  educa- 
tional system  prove  a  disappointment;  and  we  have  but  ourselves  to 
blame  for  the  result. 


The  Yeab. 

IN  educational  affairs,  radical  changes  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Progress 
is  generally  made  by  stages  almost  imperceptible ;  and  at  the  end  of 
a  period  so  brief  as  a  year,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  a  casual 
observer  to  detect  any  change. 

As  in  a  forest  growth,  the  general  appearance  may  not  be  perceptibly 
affected,  yet  one  who  has  spent  the  year  within  its  shadow,  may  discern 
here  the  beginning  of  a  mighty  tree,  or  a  slender  twig,  the  promise  of  a 
thrifty  branch  ;  there,  a  last-year's  shoot  untimely  withered,  or  dead  tree 
fallen,  while  everywhere  are  evidences  of  a  constant  though  immeasurable 
growth :  so  in  the  wide  field  of  education,  though  there  may  be  little 
apparent  change  since  the  year  began,  we  know  that  change  has  been  in- 
cessant. And  though  cherished  projects  may  have  failed,  though  new 
evils  have  crept  in,  and  old  evils  have  been  unsuccessfully  assailed,  we  are 
persuaded  that  over  all  there  has  been  progress — that  the  aggregate 
result  is  improvement. 

Would  that  it  were  greater  1 


The  ancients  educated  their  children  not  merely  by  talking  to  them, 
but  also,  and  especially,  by  means  of  examples  and  actions  ;  in  order  that 
what  they  acquired  might  remain  in  their  minds,  not  as  a  science,  but 
as  a  nature  and  custom  inseparable  from  them — not  as  a  thing  leamedi 
but  as  an  inherited  possession. — Montaigne* 
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EDTTORIAL  MISCELLANY. 

A  DEMONSTRATION  of  the  following  constraction  was  giyen  in 
oar  last  number.  It  Wjas  received  after  our  usual  time  of  going  to 
press,  and  hurried  through  with  too  great  a  reliance  upon  the  reputed 
ability  of  the  contributor  and  the  accuracy  of  the  proof-reader.  We  hare 
in  consequence  to  apologize  for  errors,  typographical  and  other,  which  un- 
fortunately escaped  our  notice. 

To  construct  within  a  Circle  a  Line  whoae  Square  shall  Approximate 

to  the  Area  of  (he  Circle. 


Take  the  radius  of  the  circle  as  the  unit  of  measurement  Draw  the 
radius  OB  at  right  anglles  to  the  diameter  AC.  From  B  draw  the  chord 
BD,  eoual  to  radius  ;  bisect  it  at  E,  and,  through  E,  draw  the  chord  AF, 
which  IS  the  line  required. 

Through  E  draw  On,  and  EP  at  right  angles  to  AC.  Since  BD=:B, 
It  is  the  side  of  an  inscribed  hexagon,  and  therefore  the  arc  BD=60^. 

The  following  results  are  derived  : 

Arc  Bn=30^  Angles  BOE  and  OEP  each  equal  30^.  Angles 
EOF  and  OBE  each  equal  60^. _ 

BE=iBD=iR=l.  OE=VOBa-BE3  =  vm5=-v/f=^. 
Triangles  OEP  and  OBE  are  similar  .-.  OB  :BE  :  :  OE  :  OP  .-.OP 

»B10« V  > 

AExEF=BExED=BE»=i    .  • .  EF=:^. 

ButAE'=A02+OE»+2AOxOP=l+|+2x^=l+|+:i5. 

.-.  AE=1.61U131827 

EF=,-i =0.1646618016 

AE+BF= AF=  1.1119809844 

AF3= 3.141692663 =area  of  circle. 

The  contributor  of  this  simple  and  excellent  demonstration  justly  says : 
"  So  nearly  does  the  result  approximate  to  tt,  as  obtained  by  the  usual 
methods,  that  the  question  is  well  put,  whether  this  construction  would  not 
give  us  the  exact  value  of  tt,  if  only  the  value  of  \^3  could  be  ascertained ; 
in  other  words,  whether  the  square  constructed  on  chord  AF  is  not  reaUr 
equal  to  the  area  of  the  circle.'' 
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EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

MR.  EDITOR — Some  time  ago  you  spoke  of  exposing  in  yonr  Monthly 
some  of  the  absnrdities  taoght  in  oar  schools.  From  what  yoa 
said  at  that  time,  I  supposed  that  yoa  had  in  coarse  of  preparation  a  se- 
ries of  arUcles  on  that  subject.  If  some  person  would  b^n  with' the 
Primary  school,  and  set  in  the  light  the  stupidity  of  teachers  there,-  and 
follow  on  through  the  Intermediate  and  Grammar  departments  to  the  aca- 
demies and  collies  of  the  land,  much  good  might  be  done  for  the  public, 
and  the  interests  of  the  pupils  would  be  well  senred. 

Because -the  articles  to  which  you  referred  have  not  appeared,  I  now 
speak.  I  am  not  on  the  course.  I  am  too  old  to  go  down  to  the  fight, 
but  by  the  light  of  past  experience  (I  have  lived  longer  than  the  time 
allotted  to  one  generation),  I  may  be  able  to  see  the  bearing  and  results 
of  some  plans  that  may  not  be  apparent  to  the  more  youthful 

It  is  absurd  to  despise  the  English  language,  Ttna  is  done  by  nearly 
all  classes  of  people  in  this  country — by  teachers  in  our  pdblic  schools  and 
academies,  and  by  professors  in  higher  institutions. 

The  boys  and  girls  that  compose  the  great  majority  of  our  schools  have 
not  time  to  learn  the  dead  languages;  yet  if  they  expect  to  maintain  a  re 
spectable  standing,  they  must  devote  a  large  share  of  their  precious  time 
to  acquiring  what  to  them  will  be  absolutely  valueless.  According  to  the 
present  state  of  public  opinion,  a  year  or  two  of  Latin  will  atone  for  ig^ 
norance  of  the  English  language,  miserable  penmanship,  ignorance  of  ordi- 
nary business  transactions,  ignorance  of  Latin  itself,  and,  in  short,  for 
general  stupidity.  One  who  has  taken  his  "  course  "  in  Latin  and  Greek 
is  thought  to  be  master  of  great  mysteries,  however  superficial  his  knowl- 
edge of  these  languages  may  be.  His  pedantry  is  encouraged,  though 
he  cannot  correctly  translate  a  line  not  previously  taught  him.  This  ig- 
norance is  more  common  than  most  people  suppose* 

I  care  not  how  extended  a  course  of  study  may  be,  if,  when  completed, 
the  pupil  have  not  a  thorough  and  exact  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage in  regard  to  reading  (as  but  few  can  now  read),  spelling,  grammar, 
rhetoric,  English  classics,  and  history,  and  unless  he  have  power  to  write  his 
thonghts,  as  well  as  to  give  oral  expression  to  them,  in  proper  words,  such 
a  coarse  is  not  fit  to  be  recommended  to  American  youth. 

Do  not  understand  that  I  object  to  the  study  of  any  or  all  languages 
except  our  own.  Not  so.  But  nine-tenths  of  those  who  conmience  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek  would  receive  much  greater  benefit  by  devoting 
their  time  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  practical  business  transactions, 
and  the  English  language  as  it  is  not  taught  in  our  public  schools,  acade- 
mies, and  colleges. 

One  word  on  the  Teachers'  Association  at  Geneva. 

Your  criticism  is  severe.  I  will  not  say  it  is  unjust.  But  yoa  use  the 
names  of  two  ladies,  who  stand  high  as  teachers  of  elocution,  rather  too 
lightly.  I  cannot  thmk  their  readings  were  out  of  place  at  an  association  of 
teachers,  though  such  exercises  should  not  form  ^'  the  main  attraction." 

The  responsibility  for  lack  of  vigor  in  the  association  lies  with  the 
officers  who  had  immediate  charge  of  its  meetings,  though  they  cannot 
Justly  be  charged  with  intentional  wrong. 
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The  local  committee  and  the  people  of  Genera  were  very  kind;  and  I 
think  they  mnst  haye  been  amused  and  amazed  at  the  display  of  capacity 
for  entertainment  by  the  teachers.  ' 

The  officers  of  thie  association^  at  the  outset,  should  have  given  all  to 
understand  that  the  teachers  had  met  for  the  transaction  of  business,  ac- 
cording to  programme;  and  the  very  kind  attentions  of  those  who  would 
divert  the  association  from  its  proper  course,  should  have  been  politely  de- 
clined. 

Many  of  the  teadiers  saw  the  lack  of  proper  management  with  morti&- 
cation.  Some  who  very  much  desired  to  speak  on  the  few  practical  ques- 
tions presented,  could  not  do  so  for  want  of  time;  and  at  least  one  im- 
portant topic  on  the  programme  was  passed  by  for  the  same  alleged 
reason. 

We  hope  for  better  things  next  year  at  Auburn.  I  hope  you  will  go, 
even  if  you  take  your  ''  ax ''  along,  and  have  but  a  psalm  or  song  to  edify 
or  amuse.    Very  respectfully,  T.  0.  Garfootk. 


MK  EDITOR— The  ill-tempored  letter  of  P.  S.  J.,  m  the  November 
number  of  the  Monthly,  reminds  one  of  the  homely  proverb  con- 
cemiD^  the  impropriety  of  stono-throwing  on  the  part  of  those  who  live  io 
glass  houses.  He  fails  to  see  that  the  invectives  which  he  hurls  at  your 
critic  and  his  supposed  theory  of  g^mmar,  may  and  do  rebound  to  the 
destruction  of  his  own  theory.  Oaring  little  for  Clark's  Grammar,  and 
atiil  less  for  most  others,  I  am  interested  in  this  controversy  only  so  far  as 
it  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  general  inefficiency  of  grammatical 
teaching. 

The  critic's  assertion  that  it  does  not  make  good  practical  gramma- 
rians, or,  in  oUier  words,  that  it  does  not  enable  pupils  to  speak  and  write 
the  English  language  with  elegance  and  propriety,  Is  strictlv  true.  But, 
protests  F.  S.  tf.,  assuming  that  the  charge  is  made  especially  against  hk 
favorite  system,  '^Nine-tenths  of  the  current  teaching  of  grammar  is  the 
product  of  systems  and  text-books  that  have  been  from  time  immemo- 
rial (1)  utterly  (^livious  of  the  analysis  it  (the  review)  condemns  ;  and  the 
defect,  therefore,  is  not  due  to  the  existence  or  influence  of  Olark's  Qran>* 
mar."  Evidently,  the  reviewer  did  not  mean  to  say  tliat  it  is  due  to 
Clark's  Grammar  ;  he  merely  stated,  generally,  the  fact  which  F.  S.  J. 
tacitly  admits  to  be  nine-tenths  true. 

Now,  is  there  any  good  reason  for  excepting  the  other  tenth  7  Are 
the  disciples  of  Clark  remarkable  for  the  use  of  correct,  elegant,  idiomatic 
English  f  The  pedantic  style  of  the  champion  of  Clark's  system  cer- 
tainly does  not  afford  much  reason  for  attributing  any  peculiar  excellence 
to  its  influence.  So  perfect  is  his  command  of  the  school-boy  militant 
style,  that  one  might  almost  be  justified  in  supposing  that  he  had  acquired 
bis  knowledge  of  English  composition  entirdy  from  the  study  of  the 
essays  of  "juniors,"  with,  perhaps,  a  slight  acqnaiataoce  wiUi  the  letten 
of  ''Junius." 

The  truth  is,  both  F.  S.  J.  and  your  critic  are  wrong.  Thpy  asBumo 
that  **  English  grammar  teaches  the  proper  use  of  tiie  SoJB^ish  laoguagei^ 
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and  then  find  fanit  with  this  or  that  text-book,  becanse  those  who  stodj 
it  do  not,  in  consequence,  become  good  writers. 

The  fanlt  lies  deeper,  and  a  radical  change  must  be  made  in  onr  teach- 
ing before  we  can  justly  expect  satisfactory  results.  Onr  grammars  teach 
a  good  deal  about  the  English  language — though,  unfortunately,  much  that 
they  teach  is  not  worth  knowing — ^but  they  do  not  teach  pupils  to  "  give 
thought  graceful  and  proper  expression  in  words,"  simply  becanse  language 
is  not  a  thin^  to  be  learned  by  rule  or  precept.  We  might  as  well  expect 
to  teach  a  child  to  dance  by  making  him  repeat  the  names  and  uses  of 
his  bones  and  muscles,  as  to  expect  him  to  become  a  master  of  his  mother 
tongue  by  such  exercises  as  John  is  a  noun,  proper^  third  person,  sin- 
gular  number^  masculine  gender^  and  in  the  nominative  ca»e. 

Very  respectfully, 

Here,  November  10, 1866.  R.  S.  J. 


SCIENCE  AND  THE  ARTS. 

— ^M.  Farre  thus  describes  the  process  by  which  he  supposes  silver  to 
be  transmuted  into  gold.  A  certain  quantity  of  pulverized  chlorid  of  am- 
monium is  dissolved  in  aqua  ammonia.  If  the  solution  be  turbid,  it  must 
be  filtered  ;  chlorid  of  silver,  perfectly  white  and  humid,  is  then  added 
and  the  bottle  well  shaken.  The  chlorid  of  silver  is  dissolved,  the  solu- 
tion becomes  yellow  and  deposits  a  precipitate  of  the  same  color,  which 
must  be  collected  carei\illy.  The  characteristics  of  this  powder  are  :  1. 
When  introduced  into  aqua  regia  it  is  completely  dissolved,  and  a  new 
addition  of  ammonia  precipitates  it ;  2.  it  is  not  fulminating  ;  3,  it  fur- 
nishes gold  when  placed  between  the  poles  of  a  Bunsen  or  Grove  batttery. 

— According  to  a  German  author,  the  number  of  useful  plants  has  risen 
to  about  12,000  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  researches  have 
been  completed  only  in  certain  portions  of  the  earth.  There  are  no  less 
than  2,500  known  economic  plants,  among  which  are  reckoned  1,100 
edible  fruits,  berries  and  seeds  ;  50  cereals,  40  uncultivated  graminaceous 
seeds,  23  of  other  families  ;  250  comestible  rhiromes,  roots  and  tnbera,  87 
onions,  420  vegetables  and  salads,  40  palms,  32  varieties  of  arrow  root,  and 
81  sug^ars.  Yinous  drinks  are  obtained  from  200  phints,  aromatics  from  266. 
There  are  50  substitutes  for  coffee,  129  for  tea.  Tannin  is  present  in  140 
plants,  caoutchouc  in  96,  gutta  percha  in  7,  resin  and  balsamic  gums  in 
889,  wax  in  10,  grease  and  essential  oils  in  330  ;  88  plants  contain  pot- 
ash, soda,  and  icniine,  650  certain  dyes,  47  soap,  250  fibres  which  serve 
for  weaving,  44  for  paper  making,  48  give  materials  for  roofing ;  100 
are  employed  in  building;  740  are  used,  and  there  are  615  known  poiaoD- 
ous  plants.  According  to  Endicher,  out  of  the  278  known  natural  &nu- 
lies,  only  18  seem  to  be  p^fectly  useless. 

— It  appears  that  Canada  is  no  longer  entitled  to  be  considered  as  tbB 
sole  depository  of  the  earliest  fossil  hitherto  discovered.  Recent  laborioos 
researches  made  by  Professor  Hochstetter,  of  Vienna,  have  resulted  in  Um 
discovery,  in  the  calcareous  limestone  of  the  Erumman,  of  undoubted  spe- 
cimens of  Eozoon,  in  all  respects  similar  to  those  found  in  Canada. 
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New  Process  of  Making  Steel. — M.  Oalj-Cazalat  has  discoyered  a 
new  process  for  the  rapid  conTereioD  of  cast  troii  into  bomogeneoas  and 
pure  cast  steel.  It  is  known  that  pieces  of  steel  ca^t  in  moulds  are  full  of 
earities,  considerably  Weakenwg  their  tenacity.  The  rolling  ot  hammering 
required  to  canse  an  adherence  of  the  particles  of  the  metal  is  Terj  costfy, 
4nd  sometimes  imptacticable.  It  occurred  to  M.  C^aTj-Cazalat  to  cause 
these  cavities  to  disappear  by  submitting  heayy  guns  to  gteat  pressures 
produced  by  gases  while  the  metal  is  still  in  a  fluid  state,  in  the  .moulds 
of  sand,  firmly  bound  by  strong  frames  of  iron  of  suitable  resistance^  For 
this  purpose,  immediately  after  the  casting  of  the  complete  cannon,  the 
whole  is  coTered  hermetically  by  a  metallic  Cap,  screwed  firmly  to  the 
framework  of  the  mould.  The  cap  carries  a  vertical  tube,  furnished  with 
a  cock  at  the  lower  extremity,  and  closed  at  the  top  by  a  less  resbtuig 
membrane,  or  safety  diaphragm.  It  contains  six  to'  ten  grammes  of  pow- 
der, without  sulphur,  composed  of  eigbty  parts  of  saltpetre  and  twenty 
parts  of  charcoal.  The  imprisoned  gases  under  the  cap  exert  on  thef 
surface  of  the  liquid  steel  a  pressure.  Which  is  transmitted  simultaneously 
and  regularly  through  the  entire  mass  of  the  cannon,  effectually  effacing  the 
bubbles,  and  increa^g  the  tenacity  of  the  metal,  which  is  the  same  through- 
out. By  this  process  he  succeeds  in  avoiding  many  of  the  difficulties  inci- 
dent to  bis  own  and  to  Bessemer's  method  of  making  cast^teel,  one  of  whiclt 
was,  that  the  steel  produced  by  them  had  to  be  i^cast  so  an  to  become 
homogeneous  and  of  superior  quality,  which  second  operation^  carried  on  io 
crucibles  containing  44  pounds,  doubled  the  cost  of  homogeneous  cast^teeL 

— Dr.  Beichenbach^  of  Vienna,  thinks  that  therd  exists  throughout  space 
|k  cosmical  powder,  or  dust,  which  sometimes  becomes  agglomerated,  so  as 
to  form  meteorites,  and  at  others  reaches  the  earth  as  an  impalpable! 
powder.  Meteorites  are  composed  m^nly  of  nickel,  cobalti  iron  and  phos* 
phorus.  Some  dust,  collected  by  Reichenbach  on  a  mountain  top,  pre** 
yionsly  unvisited,  ga;ve,  upon  analysis,  nickel,  cobalt,  pfaosphonur  ana  mag^ 
aesia.  Dr^  R.,  tbdrefore,  thinks  that  we  hare  an  invisible  rain  of  meteone 
dust,  from  which  is  deriyed  the  minute  quantity  of  phosphorus,  so  gene^ 
rally  distributed  over  the  'earth,  and  so  necessary  to  yegetation.  This 
hypothesis  is  yery  pretty,  but  not  yet  established. 

— Fine  coloring  mattc^  soluble  in  fatty  matters,  paraffine,  and  similnr- 
bydrooarbons,  and  capable  by  mixture  of  produdng  any  number  of  inter- 
mediate shades,  haye  been  discovered  in  the  form  of  metallic  sosps^  ^^ 
are  obtained  by  precipitating  yarious  metallic  solutions  with  soda  soap. 
in  this  way  the  aalts  of  iron  afford  a  brown  orange  stearate ;  those  of 
copper,  f  ipalachite  ereen ;  those  of  nickel,  an  emerald  green  ;  those  of 
<iliromium,  a  green  which  changes  to  yiolet ;  those  of  uranium,  a  hnght 
jcUow  ;  those  of  cobalt,  a  lilac  ;  and  those  of  manganese,  a  rose  red. 

— A  new  use  for  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  petroleum  and  coal 
baa  been  found.  The  resulting  volatile  hydrocarbou  haye  the  property 
of  dissolving  all  the  more  common  yegetable  oils,  as  palm  oil,  olive  oil,  Un-^ 
seed  and  rape-seed  oib,  and  the  like.  The  seeds  or  fhiit  containing  the 
oil  are  first  crushed  or  ground,  and  digested  with  the  hydrocarbon  in  het* 
metical  yessels.  The  oil  is  gradually  taken  up  by  the  volatile  ageiit,* 
Which  is  afterward  driven  out  by  cBstillation.  The  solvent  is  eondensed, 
and  thai  yery  little  loss  results,  whUe  the  yield  of  yegetable  oil  is  firom  40 
%>  50  p(^  ceiit  iiioie  tkra  b)r  presanire. 
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IIadix.— The  Afriealtaral  Collage  will 
^p  ioto  operation  next  spring... 

Mass.— Lee  Clsflin  haa  given  $t5,t)00, 
and  his  son,  Lieutenant-Oovemor  William 
Claflin,  $10,000,  to  endow  the  Methodist 
Theological  Institate  of  lYew  Kngland. 

Gomr.— Mr.  Peabody  haa  given  Tale 
College  $160,000,  for  the  purpose  of  eatab- 
liahing  a  aeientiflo  maaeum.' 

MIDDLE  STATES. 

Kiw  York.  ^ In  Oetober,  Loring  An- 
drews, Esq^  of  this  citr,  gave  $100,000,  and 
two  other  gentlemen  $10^000  each  towarda 
the  endowment  of  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  The  total  endowment  of 
the  institution  is  now  nearly  $600,000. 
We  are  rratifled  to  reoord  the  prosperity 
of  this  Universitv,  whose  claims  npon  the 
pnblie  are  exeelled  by  no  other.  To  one 
of  ita  professors,  Morse,  we  owe  the  tele- 
mph ;  to  another,  Draper,  we  owe  the 
daguerreotype,  and  anotner,  Loomis,  now 
of  Yale,  published,  dnriug  bis  connection 
with  it,one  of  the  finest  mathematical  aeriea 
in  the  English  language. 

—The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Board 
pf  Education  of  Mew  York  city  estimate 
their  expenses  for  1867  at  $2,628,000.  of 
which  $1,580,000  are  for  teachers'  salaiiea. 
The  aalariee  olf  teaehera  are  as  followa : 

MaU  DtpttHaunU. — Prindpala  (based  on 

attendance  of  pupiki)  from  $8,000  to  $8,000 ; 

Viee-Prineipals,  $1,800;  Msle  AssisUnto 

(average),  $1,800;  Female  AaaiatanCa  (av- 

•  ^rage),  $676. 

FtmaU  i>tfrpar^#ii<i.— Principab,  $1,800 ; 
^Vice-Principals,  $900;   AssistauU  (aver- 

)«g«)«  $600.  i 

JMmary  ^eAeelf.— Principals,  $1,018.60; 
'Tlee-Prinoipals,  $790;  AssisUnU  (aver- 
.^ige),  $460: 

Special  teaehera  aie  paid  lor  the  tine 
•«etually  employed. 

KTBKINa  aOBOOLi. 

MaU    Pipartmints.  —  Princlpala    (per 
night),    $8.60;     Male    AsaistanU     (per 
night),    $8.60;    Female  Aaaistanu   (per 
.night),  $1.60. 

i^itmaU  D^arimenit.  -*  Principabi  (per 
ii^ght),  $8.76;  AssiatanU  (per  night), 
^.60. 

The  salaries  of  teaehera  in  Corporate 
-fiehools  are  regnUted  by  the  Tmstees  and 
MaiMgers  of  the  iuatitutiOBa  in  wlkieh  they 
tjuBaMomployed. 

WE8TERK  STATES. 

lujirais.— The  fhmtly  of  the  late 
Ponk  have  founded  a  library  in  the 


Weslevan  Univendty,  to  bear  the 
their  father. 


oC 


MisaouBZ. — Several  regiments  of  edored 
troops  hav^  contributed  nearly  $7,000  to 
establish  a  sehool  at  Jefferson  City  for  the 
education  of  colored  persons. 

CALifOionA. — The  Baptists  are  abont  to 
open  a  denominational  sehool  at  Petal iima, 
under  the  charge  of  Professor  Msrk  Bailey, 
and  propoae  to  raise  $iO,000  for  its  endow* 
mint. 

Obxooh. — ^The  number  of  sdioola  in  the 
State  is  448— an  increase  of  100  in  two 
years  — with  an  average  attendance  ot 
11,144. 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 

YnMnoL.— 'There  are  Ave  free  eeheols 
for  whites  in  Bichmond,  and  a  Boston  so- 
ciety has  sent  an  agent  to  establish  simitar 
schools  throughout  the  State. 

— The  Chesapeake  Female  College,  near 
Fortress  Monroe,  is  to  be  convefted  into 
a  theological  seminary  for  colored  youth, 
under  Baptiat  patronage. 

Tixxa. — ^The  Legislature  is  abonjt  to  es- 
Ublish  a  State  University ;  a  bill  for  ita 
location  and  tonstrnction  baa  been  intro- 
duced and  referred^ 

FaBEIQN, 

EKeLAKift.— 7%^  £iu€ational  Ttmei  slatsa 
that  the  important  subject  ot  uusversitv 
extension,  by  the  establii>hment  of  eol- 
leges  f)r  poor  students,  oontinnes  to  en- 
gafre  the  attention  of  the  authorities  a| 
Oxford.  The  sub-committee«  presided 
over  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Shirley,  recently  sp- 
pointed  to  consider  the  question,  bsvn 
made  a  report  to  the  eiKict  that  a  new  eoH 
lege  or  hull  niust  be  opened  to  give  the 
beneit  of  the  univeraity  to  a  daas  of  men 
who  cannot  now  enter.  Tbey  aoggest  that 
in  the  propoaed  establishment  ^*  tiie  ehaige 
for  tuition  be  £4 ;  for  furniahed  rooma. 
£8 ;  for  batteb,  £10  a  term :  Eaaler  and 
Act  terms  to  count  aa  one,  making  £51  per 
annum.  The  paymenta  for  eaoh  term  to' 
be  paid  In  advance.  In  the  battels  would 
be  included  broakftuit,  plain  luneheon, 
dinner,  attendance,  and  the  general  lighW 
ing  of  the  college^'*  Another,  recommen- 
dation is,  that  breakftuit  and  dinner  be  in 
common,  the  principal  and  inters  beiny 
for  the  most  part  present  at  those  menbw 
Economy  being  the  eesenee  of  the  sdieme, 
it  is  provided  that  *Mf  any  member  eon- 
traeta  debta  beyon4  *  uprtidn  .aaiavft^or 
be  found  to  be  forming  ezj^naive  hubttip 
k«  befe%nsated  to  ruaove  t»  aone  olhtr 
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collcfe  or  hall,  m  not  belof  the  charMtor 
for  which  tliis  foandation  u  instituted.'* 
F«oilitie«  are  al«o  to  be  given  for  remain- 
inff  in  reeideooe  out  ef  terin. 

Scotland.— The  number  of  ttodente 
Attending  the  Bcoteh  onivertitieii  are  •• 
follows:  Edinburgh,  2,400;  Glasgow* 
1.U5;  Aberdeen^  898;  St.  Andrew's, 
869*. 

FBAMo*.~Tbe  Senate  has  again  rejeeted 
the  proposition  tliat  ability  to  read  and. 
write  be  made  a  qualifloation  for  holding 
of&be  in  a  town  oonnoil,  for  the  reaaon 
that  in  mnny  smalt  »mmun*§  persona  poe- 
8esi«ing  all  the  qualifloatione,  and  able  to 
lead  and  writ6^  cannot  be  found. 

—Education  la  liberally  supported  in  the 
Isle  of  Bourbon.  At  present,  $  120,000— 
more  than  one-eightb  of  the  whole  rev- 
enue—  is  devoted  to  teachen'  aalariea. 
Primary  instruction  is  gratuitoua,  and 
there  is  a  great  olaasioai  school,  with  flvt 
hundred  pupils.  The  island  dependa 
upon  France  for  ita  supply  of  teachers. 

HoLLAirD.-— Secularisation  of  the  pri- 
mary schools  is  much  discnased  in  this 
country.  Attendance  upon  school  is  nei- 
ther compulsory  nor  gratuitous,  but  tliera 
are  few  children  of.  the  legal  age  who  do 
not  attend  either  government  or  privata 
■choola. 

« 

Spadt.— The  law  providea  for  the  estab- 
lishmentof  achoola,  both  male  and  female, 
in  all  parishes  with  fivt  hnndrcd  or  mora 


iababitanta,  and  attendance  la  oompnlaoiy.; 
The  poor  receive  ftee  adocation.  The  law, 
ia  not  well  enforced.  Hale  teachers  re- 
ceive a  fhee'honae  and  from  $125  to  $600 
per  annum,  and  female  teachers,  reoeiva 
two-thirda  as  much. 

Stria.— A  revivsl  of  edncation  is  in 
progress  here.  A  oorrespondent  of  the 
New  York  lVihtn§  gives  the  following  da- 
taile: 

**In  the  reign  of  Joatinlan  the  law 
school  of  Beirut  hed  a  world-wide  celeb- 
rity. To-day  seven  of  the  largest  atid 
most  impoetng  edifices  I vBelrot  are  insii- 
tntfona  of  leaining— four  of  them  Protest* 
ant,  two  Papal,  and  one  Greek.  Of  the 
four  Protestant  institutions,  two  are  under 
American  auspices,  one  English,  snd  one 
Prussian.  Of  the  American  schools,  one 
is-  a  giris*  teminanr,  a  bcarding<eeh<x>l  of 
a  bi||n  order,  with  finj  boarders,  who  paid 
during  the  past  Tear  n\pi«  than  a  thooMMl- 
dolU^  for  tneir  board  and  lulUoo.  Thoug)i 
the  teachers  are  all  natives,  no  American 
seed  ibel  aaharoed  of  this  moat  flonrishinff 
sekool,' whether  it  be  in  respeei  to  toar 
beautiful  edifice  which  is  ita  home,  t  ita 
admirable  internal  diaciplina.  The  other 
is  the  Syrian  Protestant  College,  with 
whose  name  many  of  your  readers  are  IW- 
miliar,  and  to  whose  endowment  not  a  few 
of  tliem  have  oontribnted.*' 

Studenta  are  fiooking  to  thb  conega 
from  all  parts  of  the  XMt,  and  even  from 
Africa.  Profeesor  Blyden,  of  Dberia  Col- 
lege, ia  now  U^  attendance,  studying  Ara^ 
bia 


CURRENT  PUBLICATIONa 


MR.  KOKTEITH'S  "Physical  Geo- 
graphy" >  has  been  before  the  pub- 
lic for  several  months,  and  haa  acquired 
BO  inconsiderable  notoriety.  It  may  n<jt 
be  amise  to  review  briefly  soma  of  ita  olaima 
80  public  fhvor. 

In  describing  ita  chsraeter,  the  anther 
■aye  that|  avoiding  the  nee  of  all  technical 
terms  that  wontd  perplex  the  young  learner, 
iM  baa  endeavored  to  explain  the  leading^ 
principles  of  Geography  by  means  of  fkmi* 
Kar  langnage  and  oomparisons,  and  sngges- 
tlve  illustrations,  aeeording  to  the  Obfeet 
i^stem  of  instmction. 

To  eiempUfy  hia  meaning',  he  relbra  to 


CO  IfesTSifs't  ravfliCAt  ahv  TstiaasBUTS  One* 
•aAMiT.^rMtl.   0MfrsphrTMthis8»r 
By  iAafes  Mmtsith.   Jfsw  York  :  A.  i. 


two  illnstrstlons— one  on  page  18,  the  otlnr 
on  page  ST.  The  first,  he  says,  **  explaiaa 
the  theory  of  Vdoanio  A^on."  Thia  ia»> 
plies  tKat  there  is  but  one  theory  of  vol- 
canic action.  '  Perhapa  the  author  hm 
never  heard  of  any  other;  or  it  may  be 
that  there  is  one,  which,  in  hia  eetimatlooi 
ie  prefminently  correct ;  it  U  $kt  theory; 
To  learn  what  this  theory  may  be,  and  how 
it  ia  explained,  we  turn  to  pege  *18  and 
find— not  a  word  abant  volcanio  action.  A 
typographical  error,  donbtleas;  for,  look- 
ing frinher,  we  disetfar  on  the  next  paga 
a  pletofe  df  a  yoong  lady  standing  by  a 
table  and  pointing  at  samething  deacKbad 
below  aa  **  A  Oaka  which  ia  bunt  open  aft 
the  Tap  hf  tb#  eeeape  of  Steaos,-  ariaiac 
from  the  Flnl4i  withki  the  Cake^  tht  aeal 
tC»th*  Qxtm  .atrntpoBding  witk  tejki^f 
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Vtk€  Earth*^  Tiiteriof  ,^  while  •  boy  md  tiro 
ftnall  gl^U  are  looking  on,  a|>j>arentljr  with 
great  interaet.  All  thia,  we  are  told,  maj 
Ulnatrate  %  **  Volea»e,  and  Fiasorea  eauaed 
by  EarthqaakeA/'  PoMiblf  it  inay,  but  it 
is  not  very  clear ;  nor  do  we  learn  from  it 
nnch  about  **  the  theory  of  Voleanie  Ac- 
tion.** That,  however^  may  be  owing  to 
onr  innbility  to  comprehend  the  eorreepoa- 
denoe  of  the  **  Heal  of  the  Oren  wUh  that 
of  the  £arth*a  interior/* 

Perhapa  the  illoaimtion  on  page  87  may 
be  more  fortonate.  Turning  to  it,  we  aee 
a  yeangater  etanding  by  a  atere,  with  onr 
hand  reatidg  on  the  cover  of  a  teakettle, 
and  the  other  gracefully  extended  to  a 
gronp  of  children,  to  whom  ha  appeara  to 
bo  toaohlng  "Ctoegvnphy  aa  a  Soieneo.*' 
'tbo  text  informa  na.  lAiat  the  **  G^aera  or 
Hot  Bprioge  of  Iceland  may  be  illnatrated 
by  *  kettle  pertTy  filled  with  water  and 
placed  on  a  hot  alovo.'*  Then  foUowaaa 
elaborate  aoooont  of  a  thooty  of  Geyaor  ao»^ 
tlon  which  waa  exploded  yeari  ago.  If 
Mr.  Monteitli  will  take  the  troabfe  to  read 
«p  a  little  on  Modern  Science,,  he  will  leani 
to  regard  leas  highly  hie  **  model  illuotm- 
tlon,^  and  be  pemoaded,  perhaps,  to  pnt 
hia  etove  and  ketilo  to  aome  more  appro- 
priate uae. 

We  believe  in  pictnree.  ^ey  are  eapo* 
eially  UMful  in  a  primary  geography.  But 
it  ia  quite  important  thiii  they  give  at  least 
a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  what  they  are 
said  to  represent  Thin  does  not  seem  to 
have  ever  occurred  to  Mr.  Montelth.  Of 
the  sixty  cuts  that  occupy ^o  biigi  a-  por- 
tion of  the  forty  pagea  of  Physical  Oeo- 
graphy,.  some  are  good ;  very  many  are 
Indifferent^  and  are  need,  evidently^  to  flU 
«p ;  while  not  a  few,  like  the  teookettle 
Ulaatnitioii,  aimply  teaoh  falsehoed.  We 
bote  room  to  nftt  but  to  one  other^  a 
wonderful  picture  in  lie  way.  Jt  wiU  be 
■MO  to  dslight  the  obildran.  In  fi^t,  H  io 
to>J«vemle  In  eooeepUon  that  wo  anspeol 
omr  anUior  maat  have  ''borrowed'*  the 
Idea,  if  not  the  deeign,  from  aomot  Uttlo 
boy'e  aiato.  Wo  have  aeon  many  aaoh  pio* 
tnrea  drawn  by  artasta  of  leudor  yeam»  U 
inon  page  Sft,  and  roproaenta,,  wo  are  told» 
^A  Seofeional  Vi«w  IVom  the  Athmlio 
Ooaet  of  the  Uaitod  StalMV  NWtbeaatwanI 
Io  Norway.'*  Wo  aovos  heard  of  o  ae9> 
ItoMl  vie«r>Mt  a  ploee  bot>iw;  hot  thai 
Inay  bo  eeeoantod  for  bgr  tho^fcol  tlttft 


jef#aof.  We  wonld  advise  onr  readon  to 
examine  this  picture ;  they  will  see  many 
marvelous  things  in  it,  not  the  least  notice- 
able of  which  are  whales  five  hundred  miles 
long  and  aea-weeda  twioe  aa  long  aa  the 
whales,  and  other  oea-monsters  equally 
wonderAiL  But  pictures  are  not  the  only 
notable  feature  of  **  Oeogrephy  taught  aa  » 
Bcience.**  The  familiar  comparisons  men- 
tioned in  the  prefhoe,  are  qnite  as  remark- 
able and  ia  worthy  of  commendation. 

The  firat  paragreph  of  the  Oeogrepby 
aflords'a  eharaeteriatie  examplo.  In  it,  the 
*'  proceaa  by  whidi  the  world  waa  made 
from  chaoo**  (mark  the  word)  ia  eomporvd 
to  the  *»  Orowth  of  a  Plant  r  One  wr>iild 
think  a  aingle  snob  comparison  wonld  be 
BuflBcient,  oven  for  the  youngest  learner. 
But  not  ao.  Paragraph  II.  endeavors  to 
make  the  matter  still  dearer :  thus — **  Tho 
^rth^s  fbrmatioa  fVom  cliioa  may  bo  iDoa- 
tnted  by  an  tg%,  whose  fiuid  snbatUnces,  by 
a  oertalo  application  of  heat,  and  in  a  eeitaia 
time,  are  changed  into  a  beantifol  living 
bird.**  Chaos  h  a  fine  point  to  start  ftom. 
lu  nkeneaa  to  an  egg  ia  so  apparent^  and 
the  analogy  between  creation  and  the  pro- 
oese  of  incubation  so  complete,  that  tho 
beauty  and  force  of  the  figure  will  bo  re- 
cognixed  at  once.  Tot  we  b$.f  that  somo 
inquisitive  child  may  ask  what  ckoM  meana^ 
and  how  the  world  is  like  a  beautiful  bird— 
but  what  absurd  questioaa  will  children 
not  ask  t 

It  wonld  require  an  enUre  number  of  the 
MoKTBLT  to  notice  all  the  "  familiar  oom- 
psrisono.*^    A  fcw  examples  must  sullco. 

Par.  18,  p.  9,  says:  **  All  the  fresh  water 
of  the  land  if  raiMd  (?)  from  the  great  ie^ 
ervoir,  the  ooean,  by  the  combined  aijbai' 
eiea  of  tlie  son  and  air,  mtHm§ Uktmfrw^ 
pump  and  fprinkUrJ*^  Por  a  matter  of  Ihet 
atateraeut»  this  is  a  little  mixei.  It  ia  ool 
dear  which  is  the  pump,  and  whiob  tho 
aprinUer,  or  how  a  sprinkler  can  raiao  any 
thing.  BeHide^  wo  fear  that  Uiolittlobo^ 
and  giria  wha  live  ia  the  oonntfy  and  ait 
nnaoqmunted  with  dty  waterwork%  mg^ 
fiyi  to  appreciate  tho  foroo  of  tlio  ananpad 
aon^  Perhaps  however,  tho  mora  ponied 
¥e»ion  of  thogreat  fact,,  aagi  von  ia  par.  11^ 
waa  intended  for  them.  It  raada  tkaa; 
•<Tho  ooB»  by  hia  Powoflkil  JUffat  nud 
Heat,  ao  acts  upon  the  aoa,  that  thin  fioah 
waUr^  called  vapor^  U  aepacatod  ftoo^  ik 
Th»  varor,  Jttt  €  fni^fr JhtmtktdflmmQ 
Krd,  k  borne  npward  by  tbo 
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•nd  otrrMd  mwj  hj  ^^  ^^od  1"  Wbo 
wUl  Mj  thaX  tbert  i»  bo  poetry  in 
•citnoof  or  that  tho  myiUriM  of  lutoro 
oonoot,  without  Mcrifioe  of  pi«eioioo«  be 
brought  withitt  tho  oomprahomlon  of  ishU- 
4foot 

Tho  foUowiDf  doable^MirroUod  oonpiri- 
•on  hi  not  brilliant  or  pootieal ;  bat  it  is 
nuurveUouAly  clear,  and  eontains  a  world  of 
truth.  It  ia  found  in  par.  S,  p.  4S:  ^  9oil 
that  ia  destitute  of  Decomposed  Animal 
and  Vegetable  aubetanees  ia  Tory  poor; 
4U€h  waa  the  condition  of  vegetable  life  at 
ita  oommeneement,  and  m  e^  wea  tbe 
beginning  of  animal  life— very  inferior 
in  eharaoter  and  form.*'  This  paragraph 
affords,  also,  a  fahr  example  of  the  learned 
atyle  that  our  author  largely  indulgea  in. 
But  he  doea  not  reatrict  himself  to  one 
atyle.  He  employs  besides  the  tuyummtm- 
U94  style,  the  aiyfe<«tf  style,  the  Ji(furaU94 
and  the  pious  style.  Our  space  permUa 
bnt  a  brief  citation  from  esoh* 

A  fine  specimen  of  the  argnmentaiive 
atyle  ia  found  in  the  **  Introductory."  Thia 
psge  ia  intended  to  prove  that  the  wor|d 

.  was  made /or  a  great  purpose,  according  to 
a  preconceived  design,  and  also  to  show 
what  that  purpose  wss.  It  leads  off  in  thia 
manner :  **  The  robin  builds  her  nest  in  tlie 
tree  for  tlie  /W/wst  of  there  depositing  her 
eggs,  and  of  bringing  forth  and  proteeting- 
lier  youHg.  For  the  Purpot4  of  protection 
•nd  comfort,  men  build  houses,  found  cities 
•nd  eetahlish  govemmenta.  J^trpoM^thtr* 
fof^l4tuUi0d4aifi^tmd€€ium.*'  Without 
pausing  to  notice  the  awkwardnesa  of  the 
flrst  sentence  or  the  improper  use  of  jMcr- 
|Mes  in  the  second,  let  us  observe  the  bear- 
ing of  the  whole  upon  tiie  main  argument. 
The  robin  bnilds  for  a  parpoee.    9fAoM 

■  purpoae — her  own  f  Certainly  not,  for  it 
ia  •  characteristic  of  instinct  (and  nest- 
building  is  instinctive),  that  it  impels  to  ac- 
tion without  tlie  existence  of  a  oonsdous 
design  on  the  pert  of  the  sctor.  Is  it  Ood*s 
imrpoee  f  Tlien,  what  possible  analogy 
ean  there  be  between  the  robin^s  setion, 
which  is  determined  by  another,  and  the 
aelf-determining  action  of  Divinity  t  The 
eutire  pege  is  s  model  of  illogical  ressoning, 
•8  in  foct  are  the  many  other  examplea  of 
thia  style  throogbont  the  book. 

J%4r^0r4  is  a  fsvorite  word  with  Kr. 
Ifonteith.  Like  a  seoolboy  in  his  first 
eaaaya  at  writing,  he  lugs  it  in  on  all  poa- 

'«ible  oceaaions.    Inferences  the  moat  far- 


fotohod  and  often  ridiaplo«a  lUNi  iatiK^aoed 
biy  kmm  or  ilrn^ot^ 

Are  ohildsen  ao  atopid  tbst  they  mnat  be 
reseoned  <t)  with  in  thia  wise  f— *;  A  bird 
wsa  not  formed  to  live  in  the  water  like  a 
flsli,  hence  it  ia  not  covered  with  scales :  .a 
fish  cannot  live  in  the  air  and  find  iia  food 
among  the  trees ;  therefore,  it  ia  not  pr^ 
vided  with  foathers.*'    (Par.  S6,  p.  ii.) 

The  inflated  style  is  more  entertaining.. 
It  ia  eharscterised  by  '*  words  of  learned 
length  and  thundering  sound,*'  and  ia  used 
chiefly  in  stating  iheta  or  theories  that 
would  be  too  commonplace  if  briefly  ex- 
pressed. For  inetanoe  the  aiwple  state- 
ment, maUr  runt  dowm  hiU,  would  hardly 
be  worthy  of  a  place  in  '*  Qeegraphy  Tsught 
as  aficienoB  ;*'  but  when  properly  inflated 
it  la  worthy  even  of  bold-face  type ;  thus, 
(par.  1«,  p.  88) :  "  The  Sowroea  of  RIt- 
era  alwmya  •ecnpy  Higker  Groiuid 
than  do  their  mouths.**  Thia  appears  |o 
be  our  suthor's  nstnrsl  style.  It  is  very  im- 
pressive at  timea.  Thus :  '*  The  approach  of 
an  earthqualia  like  the  eruption  of  a  vol- 
cano, is  often  heralded  by  aymptoma  of 
unuaual  agitation  beneath  the  anrfkoe.*' 
(Par.  15,  p.  19.)    Again: 

**The  Esquimaux  derives  hia  support 
fW>m  the  sesl,  and  exerta  hia  greatest  en- 
ergies In  the  espture  of  thia  aqoatlo  mam- 
mal 1*'  (Per.  »,  p.  44.)  Bach  indiffereaee 
to  good  grammar  la  positively  sublime. 
Mr.  Monteith  appears  not  to  know  that 
Aquimmix  ia  plurmL  In  still  another  place 
(par.  18,  p.  45)  he  uses  the  word  ineor- 
rectly :  *'  The  AjuimmiaB  and  the  LepUnd- 
er  ding  with  strong  attachment  to  their 
boundleee  flelda  of  snow,'*  etcu  In  this 
connection  we  would  snggsst  le  Mr.  Mo»- 
teith  that  **  the  Caucaaiana**  do  not  **  com- 
prise the  meet  powerAil  and  enlightened 
nsUens  of  the  worid"  (par.  S4,  p.  40), 
though  the  Otu^atiam  r^e$  does. 

Several  examplea  of  the  figurative  styl» 
have  already  been  given.  Many  mote 
might  be  quoted,  did  our  space  permit. 
The  following  (par.  6,  p.  10)  ia  instraotive ; 
It  is  Geography  iaugkt  a$  a  •eUnm:  ^  A 
continent  with  iU  peninsulas,  highlsnde, 
lowlands,  lakee,  and  rivera,  ia  like  a  great 
tree  that  haa  grown  from  a  email  shrub.*' 
Very  like,  indeed  I  but  who  besidee  Mx; 
Monteith  would  have  suspected  it  t 

The  following  (par.  84,  p.  29)  is  senti- 
mental, and  recalla  tender  recollections  pt 
bygone  yean :  '*  In  many  instances,  springs^ 
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iHit  ft  Hw  ro4s  dlataiit  fimn  eteta  othtr,  and 

fed  from  snows  rastini^  on  th«  Mme  peak, 

''■apply  iJTtn  whieh  X/titAntttm  m%  dfffirvnt 

•  sides  of  a  eonttnsnt;  Just  «s  tohoolmstss 
beoome  sspsratsd  fVofii  esoh  other,  and  sre 

■led  by  inoHnstion  or  ciroamsUnoes  to 
spheres  of  oseAilness  in  diflSerent  parts  of 
the  world.** 

Sueh  sffeotSng  sllnslons  nstarally  lead 
to  the  pioui  HffU,  The  ohanioteristie  of 
this  style  is  the  Areqaent  employment  of 
the  words  Ottator^  Pf^9id*ne$y  and  other 

•  appellstions  of  the  Dei^.  It  presames  on 
the  part  of  the  writer,  an  intimate  aoqnaint- 
anee  with  6od*s  thoughts,  motives,  and 
.intentions — past,  present,  and  to  come. 
Par.  28,  p.  16,  is  a  good  example  of  this 
stylo :  '*  For  the  same  reason  that  yon  pat 
a  pieoe  of  iee  into  a  pitcher  of  water  in 
■umiiier  mther  than  in  winter,  Providenee 
has  lifted  the  highest  moantains  in-  the 
tropical,  and  not  in  the  polar  regions  of  the 
earth.*' 

We  pnt  ioe  into  oar  water  in  snmmer- 
time  because  we  deaire  oold  water  toidrink ; 
ergo — but  we  forbear. 

Again  (par.  57,  p.  48):  '<The  distribo- 
tion  of  eosl  in  Tsrious  parts  of  the  earth 

.  plainly  indicates  that  its  importance  to 
man  waa  anticipated  by  the  Creator  f  [The 
interrogation  point  is  not  ours.]   Even  the 

.  neoesaity  of  coal  in  the  working  of  iron  was 

.  provided  for  by  Him ;  this  is  observed  in 
the  remarkable  aasooiation  of  the  two  I" 
For  every  iron  mine  in  the  neighborhood 
of  coal,  there  are  acores  where  there  is  no 
eoal ;  besides,  even  when  the  two  are  to- 
gether, it  rarely  oecnra  that  the  coal  is  of 
auch  a  nature  that  it  may  be  lOMd  in  the 
amelting  of  the  ore.  A  **  remarkable  as- 
•ooiation^*  truly  1 

•  One  more  example  of  this  style  roust 
auffice,  tliough  there  are  many  that  are 
worthy  of  notice.    Par.  76,  p.  18,  says: 

^^Tbe  advantagea  of  national  oommoni- 
cation  art  now  seen  by  roan,  but  thay 
were  recognised  by  the  Creator  when  he 
formed  the  mountaina  with  their  interven- 
ing passes.'*  This  fkirly  rivals  the  •!&- 
oovery  of  the  worthy  parson  who  firKt 
remarked  the  marvellous  kindness  of  Prov- 
ideace  in  alwaya  causing  riven  to  flow  by 

^  large  towns. 

But  we  have  neglected  to  mention  the  ap- 
plication of  the  ^*  Object  System,"  which,  we 
are  told,  oonstitutes  a  special  excellence  in 
**  Oeogrsphy  taught  as  a  Science^**  To  the 
vninitiated  it  might  seem  that  in  teaohing 


geography  the  Object  Method  ccnKI  be 
ployed  only  by  taking  the  pnpila  oat  into  the 
open  air  and  pointing  out  to  them  aneh  re- 
presentatives of  natural  divbions  aa  might 
be  found  in  their  immediate  neighborhood ; 
or  by  exeatnions  to  adjacent  horae-ponds, 
whera  might  be  reproduced  on  a  small  scale, 
seas,  gulfs,  bays,  islanda,  peuinanlaa,  and 
the  like.  Botnotao.  The  Object  Method 
in  Qeography  doea  not  presnppose  or  re- 
quire the  presence  of  visible  objects.  It 
consists  simply  in  the  use  of  the  word  oi- 
fires  and  its  derivatives;  and  the  more 
distant  and  inaccessible  the  objecu  to  be 
oftsirsi<<,  the  better.  Thos :  '*  When  oon- 
^dering  the  position  and  height  of  a  chain 
of  mountains,  the  coarse  of  the  winds,  or 
of  an  ocean  current,  he  (the  pnpil)  tkatUd 
€h9er94  the  Influence  exerted  by  each  open 
the  climate,  vegetation,  and  the  pursoits  ef 
man  in  the  difV^rent  regiona.**  (l*ar.  St, 
p.  7.)  Again  (par.  95,  p.  7> :  '*  He  •k^mld 
obtirvt  that  the  highest  moantains  are  in 
the  hot  regiona  of  the  earth,  where  their 
lof^y  peaks,  continuslly  wrapped  in  anow, 
are  faithful  refHgeratom,  reducing  the 
temperature  of  the  air  on  the  heated  plaita 
below."    How  eaay  1 

Though  loth  to  leave  ao  entertaining  a 
subject,  we  will  dose  with  a  eitation  which 
onght  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold,  and 
suspended  in  every  sbhool-room  aa  a  psr- 
petual  warning  to  lasy  boya  and  girla. 
'  **  Imagine  the  Tropical  and  Frigid  Be- 
gions  to  be  in  a  State  of*  Beat,  refusing  to 
exchange  the(r  watere;  one  woaki  be  ia- 
toleruble  from  excessive  heat,  the  other 
from  excessive  oold ;  the  result  would  he 
ruin  to  both.  So  aUo  would  ii  6$  toiik  eiea 
ifkHuataU^idUnmr   (Par.  44,  p.  S6.) 

Barely,  if  the  ftar  ef  aneh  diaastrons  oH- 
matic  changes  wilt  not  make  thsra  is* 
dustriotts,  nothing  eUie  wilL-  Bo  mueh 
good,  St  least,  may  be  derived  fh>m  .Qeo- 
graphy iamfflU  m$  a  < 


In  18'(7,  Miss  Delia  Bacon  disputed  the 
title  of  Shakespeare  to  the  worlu  wliidi 
bear  his  name,  and  cUimad  that  several  of 
them  were  written  by  Franoia  Bacon.  After 
the  publication  of  her  work  a  society 
wa#  formed  in  Bngland  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  matter;  but,  finding  the 
difficulty  of  solving  the  problem  greater 
than  had  been  supposed,  it  fell  in  pieces. 


Cn  Tas  Avraessiimov  5hiAKSsrsAii«.    B: 
KiBi*  Bouitt.    N*v  Torit :  UfuA  k 
iaM,pp.e01.   I2& 
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Aod  th«  qnestioo^  mm  Ibrfotten.  Jndg« 
Holmes,*  of  MiMoorif  hM  roopoaod  tko 
diMQ^iioii  with  fraat  fbroo  Mid  prtcision. 
He  1(000  farthor  than  Miw  Booon,  mod  m- 
•trU  that  Lord  VoraUm  wrote  all  the 
works  attriboted  to  Shakeapeare,  and  bia 
treatment  of  th«  aubjoct  tYinoea  remarka- 
ble familiarity  with  the  wrilioga  of  both 
Baoon  and  Shakeapeare.  He  brieflj  re-> 
ooQDta  the  principal  ineidenta  in  the  liiSi  of 
tlie  latter,  and  tiHj  diaeuesea  hia  lack  of 
education,  hia  distaate  for  literatare,  hia  in- 
difference ooneeming  hia  reputed  worka, 
and  the  strange  eireumstance  that  no  ori- 
ginal mannscripts  of  the  dramaa  hare  ever 
been  seen.  He  shoWs  that  Bacon  waa  a 
poet,  and  that,  even  in  his  own  time,  he 
was  suspected  of  writing  playa,  but  that  he 
■ever  confessed  his  authorship,  as  dram- 
atic writing  wss  at  that  time  discreditable 
among  the  higher  classes.  The  plays  cer- 
tainly prove  their  snthor  to  have  been  a 
scholor  sach  as  Shskeopeare  could  hardly 
have  been,  and  Judge  Holmes'  compare 
ison  of  them  with  Bacon's  works  dis- 
jBloses  a  striking  similarity,  we  had  almost 
said  identity,  of  style  and  ezpresaion.  In 
many  cases  whole  paragraphs  are  the  same. 
The  volume  concludes  with  sn  analysis  of 
Bacon*s  philosophy,  which,  aa  the  author 
ahows,  thoroughly  coincidea  with  that  ad- 
vanced in  the  dramas.  The  srguments  of 
Judge  Holmes  are  plausible  and  ingenioua. 
They  lead  us  to  doubt  Shakespeare's  title ; 
but  we  cannot  admit  that  Bacon's  claim  ia 
clearly  established,  nor  do  we  think  it  can 
be,  at  thii;  lute  day. 

The  eontribntiona  of  Sir  John  Herscbell 
to  "  Good  Words*'  and  other  magasines, 
together  with  several  of  his  lecturee,  have 
been  reprinted  under  the  title  of  **  Familiar 
Lectures."  *  Some  of  the  papers  are  popa- 
lar,  and  rival  Tyndall'a  lectures  in  clear- 
ness and  attractiveness.  The  topics  are 
earthquakes,  the  sun,  comets,  the  weather, 
oeleatiul  weighing  and  measuring,  light, 
sensorial  vision,  systems  of  measurement, 
atoms,  origin  of  force,  abaorption  of  light, . 
and  target-shooting.  The  lectures  on  light 
form  a  popular  treatbe,  as  ezhsnstive  sa 
is  consistent,  and  occupy  nearly  two  hun- 
dred pages.    In   the   tenth   lecture,  the 


0  Famhiab  Ijaorvsa  es  flcisuvrne  Sea^ecTt.  Bj 
Mr  JoBK  HssMSBix,  Bart^  K.U..  ttc.  Londo« 
Md  N«v  York:  JUax.  Btrakaa.  Umo,  pp.  0U7. 
fSM> 


amthor  gives  an  entertaining  history  of 
weights  and  meaaures.  He  depracatea  a 
national  adoption  of  the  metrical  system. 
He  prefers  the  British  system,  which  he 
mnintaina  ia  more  aeoarate  and  convenient. 
He  eameetly  oppoees  any  change  of  £n^ 
liah  Domendatnre  in  caae  the  French  atan- 
dard  be  adopted.  The  lecture  upon  Sen* 
aorial  Viaion  ia  interesting,  bnt  does  little 
toward  clearing  np  thia  perplexing  snbjeol. 
Thia  collection  ia  the  most  importsnt  of 
its  daea  pabliahed  daring  the  year. 

Kr.  Magiira  "  French  Grammar"  «  differa 
bnt  little  from  ita  predeceeeors.  It  omita 
exercises  in  translation  fW>m  French  intc 
English,  and  oontafmi  a  Fenoh,  Engliah, 
and  Latin  vocabnlary  which  is  fully  worth 
the  price  of  the  book.  The  language  ia 
concise  slmbet  to  harshness.  This  gram- 
mar ia  fitted  for  the  use  of  msturer  studenta 
only.  Its  oompactnees  will  prove  to  be  B 
serious  obstacle  to  its  introduction.     '' 

A  new  edition  of  Prof.  £1derhorBt*i 
"  Manual"  *  haa  Just  been  published.  Be* 
sidee  the  matter  of  previoua  editions,  thii 
eoutaina  a  new  chapter  from  Von  KoWl, 
on  determinative  mineralogy,  and  a  chap- 
ter, from  Laurent,  on  the  discriminstion  of 
inorganic  compounds.  The  fourth  chapter 
haa  received  aome  important  additions,  and 
several  new  tables  hsve  been  appended. 
This  work  haa  long  been  a  fkvorite  man- 
ual, and,  as  thus  enlarged,  ia  certain^ 
without  an  equal. 

Messrs.  Lippincott  A  Co.  have  published 
a  convenient  manual  upon  the  Metric  Sys- 
tem.* It  cohtains  an  explanation  of  the 
system  translsted  from  the  authorized 
French  text-book,  together  with  the  re- 
cent acta  of  our  Congreas  concerning  the 
matter.  As  the  metric  system  will  soon 
become  the*'legsl  standard  of  weights  and 
measures  in  this  countr}-,  this  compilation 
might  be  advantageously  introduced  into 
our  schools. 


W  A  Fassea  OBAvmjkii,  mte.  To  which  It  Addod  • 
Proneh.  Bnglliii,  and  Latin  Toe«bnlarT.  By  Rs- 
WASS  H.  Maoui^  A.m.  BoAioa :  Croab/  A  AiM> 
worth.    UBo,pp.  SB7. 
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In  his  •«  Christian  Sthiet**  ^  Dr.  Alden 
dcfiigntd  to  give  a  directory  of  duty.  Ho 
hiw  »uec«eded.  The  work  b  emineDtly 
pn«tical.  The  Bible  b  hie  supreme  s«- 
thority :  **  To  the  Uw  and  to  the  teeti- 
moD}'"  he  fearlessly  appeals.  His  defini- 
tions are  dear,  and  his  statements  of  doty 
pointed.  On  the  duties  of  the  fkmily  circle 
be  is  too  brief;  these,  especially  in  this- 
generation,  shonld  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  every  treatise  on  morals.  On  civil 
governmeul  he  is  in  advance  of  his  eon- 
tempomries.  **  It  is  the  duty  of  all  citizens 
to  render  prompt  and  willing  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  the  land.'*  **  There  are  limits- 
tions  to  oar  obedience.**  *^  When  the  law 
b  in  conflict  with  the  law  of  God,  it  b 
not  oar  duty  to  obey.  '  We  ooght  to  obey 
God  rather  than  men.'  God's  law  is  always 
right.  It  is  our  doty  always  to  do  right. 
Hence  we  are  not  to  do  what  b  contrary  to 
the  will  of  God.*'  Concerning  the  duties 
of  legislators  he  shows  more  common  sense 
than  most  writers.  *'  He  that  ruletli  over 
men  must  be  just,  fearing  the  Lord." 
Throughout  the  whole  treatise  sound  judg- 
ment and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
snbjects  are  manifest*  The  style  b  vigor- 
ous and  exact. 

The  Christian  theory  of  edaeation  regaids 
both  sexe4  as  equal,  made  alike  to  the  im- 
age of  God,  and  requiring  the  same  kind  of 
instruction.  The  practical  belief  of  men  is 
that  a  radical  diffcrenoe  ezUts  between  the 
aezes,  and  that  each  has  its  peculiar  station 
in  life.  The  ordinary  theory  of  education 
asserts  the  existence  of  a  double  moral 
code,  with  masculine  snd  feminine  viKues, 
and  a  separate  bw  of  duty  and  honor  for 
either  sex.  It  fits  the  man  for  the  world, 
the  woman  for  the  houi«e.  From  early 
yontli  boys  are  trained  to  proficiency  in 
•ome  special  calling,  but  the  education 
of  girb  b  general  and  without  object. 
After  spending  their  younger  years  in  a 
hap-hazard  manner  at  home,  or  at  an  in- 
ferior school,  they  are  sent  to  a  high-school 
or  college,  for  a  year  or  two,  to  finish  their 
education— to  finish  what  hat  never  been 
begun— and  when  at  an  age  when  boys 
have  only  begnft  their  ooarae  of  itady* 


0)  CasranAir  KTRict.  ns  t«i  Rciiivcb  or  Dvrr. 
Bj  Jii*trn  Alder.  n.O.,  LI«.D.  jr«w  York :  Ivi- 
■OB,  Phloney,   Blaktnum  A  Co.    12bo,  pp.  170. 


they  are  withdrawn  fVom  school :  thtir  o4«*' 
cation  b  complete.  No  training  for  li  A  baa 
been  given,  no  knowledge  of  future  re»pon« 
aibility  imported,  and,  when  **  finished,** 
they  are  almost  aa  Ignorant  as  at  fliat. 
From  thb  time  ontil  marriage,  they  art 
without  employment,  and  fritter  twaj 
tlioir  time  in  amusements,  or  in  flrnitltat^ 
beeatue  desultory,  reading. 

Thus  among  the  higher  classes  the  btti 
part  of  woman's  lifb  is  wasted.  What  eta 
be  done  f  To  give  a  practieable  anawer  is 
the  pnrpoee  of  Mrs.  Davies'*  essay.  Afttr 
dixeussing  "things  aa  they  are,"  sht  talks 
of  **  things  as  they  might  be,**  and  do* 
mands  that  training  for  speioial  callings  h% 
Bubstituted  for  the  present  profitless  pro- 
eesa.  She  pleada  for  the  admission  of 
woriien  to  the  medical  profbssion,  and 
maintains  their  fitness  to  act  as  ehaplaino 
in  workhouses,  as  bookkeepers,  as  oveiw 
seers  in  factories,  and  even  aa  supennten* 
dents  of  sgricaltnral  operations.  With 
great  force  she  sopporta  her  demand  fbr 
educational  privileges  eqnsl  to  those  of 
men,  and  refbtes  many  objeotiont  to  her 
propositiojia.  She  exposes  the  contrmdio- 
tory  nature  of  the  present  method  of  edu- 
cation, and  in  her  **  Specific  Suggestions** 
proves  herself  pructioakly  eonversan^i  with 
her  subject. 

In  many  respects  this  esssy  resembito 
Miss  SeweU's  **  Principles  of  Ednention.** 
It  takes  much  the  same  ground,  and  adopts 
a  similar  method  of  argument.  Some  see- 
tions  refer  exdosively  to  British  society, 
but  the  greater  part  is  of  general  applies- 
tion.  It  b  unmarked  by  brilliance  of 
thought  or  expreaaion,  bat  b  fall  of  good 
sense. 

As  a  mere  narration,  **  Dr.  Johns**  *  Is 
readable,  for  it  la  well  told ;  but  as  a  novel, 
it  is  poor.  The  story  appeara  to  have  been 
begun  and  flnbhed  without  any  particnior 
object  in  ^ew,  and  the  antbor  aeeiai  to 
have  changed  his  mind  about  the  ^«ssi 
nutU  several  times.  It  certainly  will  nol 
inoreaae  its  author^t  reputation. 


(S  TsB  HieasB  KseoATioa  er  Womiv. 
Datibs.    X/oodoA  oDtf  Nov  York 
Mae,  pp.  m. 
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1U  jtiurlom  JTnr*  On.,  Ill  JITiuMH  5r.,  ^.  K,  0*ii«ntJ  Agtiittfir  On  Tra4^ 

I1.M  Mr  !■■■■.    Mum  RBHbm,  IS  CmU. 


CONTENTS  FOR  JULY. 


Pedagogical  Law.    Article  V. 

Law  UH  t^»  IIr*lifri'»n  in  S<.*liool8 J/".  3/cJV.  Wtyf^h,  Kaq,  2±9 

IsoMETRio  Drawing  for  Common  Schools Prof,  G.  W,  PlifuqttOH, 

Pri'fat4>ry  Note 2."i5 

Cha]>tcr  I.     Lobsou  L — The  Cube 257 

A  Few  ok  My  'I'KoruLts  * *       *       *        *  258 

Prof.  Baktii,  tuk  Akjiican  ExriiORKR WilUnm  L  O'fj' .  '2'Vi 

Til K  Frozkn  Mammoth  op  Sfrkria ^2tii} 

Til  K  Kta  Pi  S«  hi  i/iy.    A  Dialogue Louise  V.  P  'iitu  r.  -JO? 

A  BrilKAU  OF  El H'CATION 'JTO 

Kditorial. 

Vacation  Duty.    A  So1iool-1xx>k  Bureau  Xccdcd 272 

BuHilUSS  ('n|]*< MTPg O73 

Editorial  Corr k>i^ndkx<k. 

Kilucntinn  of*  tin*  Sandwich  Islanders Ktkyi,-* »/  H^'j^l.  275 

High  l^Krk  Spriu::.  Saratoga II.  T.  IIi-*h>k.  278 

Scjf:ncu  and  tuk  Art^ 2ru 

Educational  1  xt  kli.ic;  knck. 

UiiiUd  ^//?r<x.— New  England— Middle  States— Western  Statr-s — 
Southern  States 283 

Forciijn. — F.ii«rland  —  Ireland  —  Franco  —  Germany  —  Swiiz.  rland  — 
I  uily —  U  ussia — G reece — Syria— Jajmn — Cuba — Sandwich  I»] and» — 

Liberia 2^^4 

Current  Pcrlicatioxs 2?»i 

Ijsitin  iiramniar  and  < 'om]V}sition. 

ExiH'dition  to  the  Zambezi. 

Emphatic  Diajrlott. 

liower  Depthsii  of  the  Gri'sit  American  Metropolis. 

Silliman'tf  Journal. 

•  Will  ihc  author  please  »t?nJ  fall  P.»'»toffloe  a<ldres8f 


Periodicals  Published  by  Schermerhoniy  Bancroft  &  Co., 

•l.'to  Broonic  Street,  near  Broad vray,  Kc^r  York. 

I.    Amrrirnn  K«liicntlaiinl  M<»iithly>    Pin^V  nnmlifiv,  1.1  ct«.:  per  Hi,:i:;r.i %\    !i% 

It.    AincrU'iiii  •loiiriial  of  UdiU'ntloii  tQuAit«rlyj.    Hnsl«iiuul>ei>.  Sl«*^'»:  :■<-    •»»«..   4.    00 
TUi<  ui  li  '-{iMivi  II  <j:i  •• :  |\ .  c<litv  I  l>y  ri<>n.  llrNKY  IUksarp.  f.L.  !>..  fi^nUiuo  t-..^.:  %».  ir  mcr 
(•.;;tit  liiiiiiifi  iMt.i\it  )-:u«  1,  toiir  iNittruiH.  fe:.-l  twu  huiidrvii  vood  Cli:^. 

Ti-.f  Moiit  Illy  ii'i'l  C^iinrtorly  h  ill  hv  vent  to  one  Subscriber,  one  >v.-ir.  f-r 5   00 

III.  Aui«*iicnii  K(lii«'iitloiial  Aiililial*   An  KiiucaUunal  Year-Bwk.    I;">  *y  Ji':.,.i- «  ^, 

1-7  1    00 

IV.  The  Pitlplf  aii«l  liOHtrain.    A  Pamphlet  Sebiau 

SinirU*  .Nil  .■:><••  S  1.*)  Ctt.;  TwW«'e  Numbers 1    50 

('•iri.t.'.s  li»-5  oris  i-t  ?:ii-  Sw-t  >tTnion<,  I^rtur***.  OrutUmt.  etc.    It  prvkvvo^  in  <•••  i  ••  •••  « •  •  f«   -a 
t1i«*  VfM  tl;<  jwL;«  <•'  •  ir  !!'■  ><  z'  tv<l  nii-n.  Ju»t  4«>  thrr  cunM  Irnm  their  li|i<i.     On-al  l.w    i  I  .«    I  c».<'r 

l'i-»:i  ^li••wn  l!i«  ««•■■».     >.!■ -^•v^.•  li>inil'<'is  wUI  \uf  is"-*!!*:!!  ^hfii  Htuthv  U.^CvUlrc»  C-*li  t-e  :.'Ut.<J. 

'li.il  t>  -rc^i-n  t.iiiiii-<:i.'  hu\i-  i.-'.w  l-iiii  pul!i:>hvd.    Likt5  &«ut  wbeu  api>livil  for. 

SCHERMERHORN,  BANCROFT  &  CO., 

rulHslit^rs  and  Manufacturers  of  Seliool  Mercliainlise, 

\XiO  UMIOO^JME  STREET^  cor.  CROSBl*  STMlEETj 

One  Block  East  of  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK  CITY, 


Vol.  m.— No.  8.      .  Whole  No.  32. 
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AMERICAN       *  ^ 


Educational  Monthly 
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t>1 


Popular  Instruction  anC;l 


AUGUST,  1866. 


J* 

SOHEEMERHOEN,  BANCEOPT  '.t  CO.,  PUBLISHEE8, 
^x    430  BUpaCMTILllIIT,  Hew  Tork. 


SIS'ASCE irSBZT,  PbJUd«Ipbi. . 

»*  .  6  CITBIDlI'HOTrSE  PLACE,  Cltiugo.  ni. 

LoKWS,   CO  PiTEKNOSTER  Row  :  Tecbser  &   Co. 
\  Ai  Amtriem  sXt  Co..  1!)  ^>Mau  £(,  3*.  1%  Crwol  J^mb/u.  M.  n^d^ 


CONTENTS  FOR  AUGUST. 


Croquet "t"  •*:/ BUhard  8,  Jamesm,  280 

Apparatus,  DefinSUBB,  Rules. 
Vegetable  Poisons — i.* J.J.  Stetenrnm.  296 

Upas  —  Curare — Koj^bi  and  Uga — Ordeal  Poisons. 

Self-Education 300 

The  Teacher's  Profession .' Wm.  R,  Quinan.  301 

Mrs.  WEAiLE's  Visit  to  the  Opera Thos.  Lucy.  304 

English  GnAMifAR Datid  Craft.  305 

Examination  at  Mme.  Savante's.    A  Dialogue Mra,  G.  -4.  McLeod.  308 

The  Memory  of  a  Mothi^ ^. . ...  • 810 

Editokial. 

Varatio;! / 811 

The  Social  Standing  of  Teachers , 313 

'Editobul  Correspondence. 

German  Schools ', ,  William  L.  Gage,  314 

^  A  Summer  Letter 318 

Edxxatioxal  Intelligence. 

Utiited  Stat€9t^Ncw  England— Middle  States— Western  States — 
Southern  Statips 320 

Foreign. — Canada — England — France—  Italy — Prussia —  German  j — 

Wurtemburg^— Swed^ — Russia 322 

Current  Publications.  . . .  J| 324 

Physiology  —  GrammJK   French,  German,  Italian  —  Philosophy  — 
Physiognomy — NoveL 

American  Journal  of  Education. 

Miscellany •. 826 

Inventions  for  Schools ; 327 

FoldingSeat  Desk. 


A  TOUR  WITH  THE  POLICE  THROUGH  THE  LOWER  DEPTHS 

or  TUB 

OREAT    AMERICAN    METROPOLIS. 

A  DISCOURSE  BY  REV.  PETER  8TRYKER. 

**  OSACKFUL  19  8TTLI,  FULL  Or  nmCBBST  AND  IKFOBMATIOK.** 

Appears  in  Pulpit  atad  iCoatmniy  Na  ^    Arlce  15  Cents,    ^cnt  everywhere  bj  malL 

J.  W.  BOHBRMBRHDRN  al^O.,  P^lisheni, 

430  BROOM]?  STKKJilr,  If  EIV  YORK. 

To  all  Persons  who  are  Building  School^ooseB,  or  who  maybe  in  any 
way  Interested  in  Fitting  np  and  Finishing  ScJ^p-Rooma. 

The  (tnbscribers  are  now  pref^ared  to  ftirniah  everr  kind  of  anprorc^^Bk^m  School  Ftxtaret 
and  Furnitures  at  tho  verr  lowest  caith  prices.  They  ntvo  finnaraUele'l^^^Ps  for  n^nufacturioc 
and  «ii|iplyin^  thk  tf.st  but  artiolcs  updk  the  most  reasonable  terin^^^Hy  are  ready  to  furnish 
estimates  whenever  tho  same  uiay  be  desired.  ^^^T 

J.  W.  SCd^j^MBRHORN  A  CO., 

430  BROOME  8T.,  NEW  YORK  CITT. 

The  General  Oopartnerahip  of  SCH£RMERHOBN^ANOROFT  &  CO.,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  being  diaaolved  by  limitation,  the  biiai]!^^^^|hat4bll  will  be  conducted  by 

J.  W.  8CHE£MERH0Rir  &  C0.»  .  • 

430  BROOME  STREET,  ^^t* 

J.  A.  BANCROFT  &  CO.,       , 

519  ARCH  STREET,  "PHILA, 
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RKTOTED    TO 


Popular  Instruction  and  Literature. 


SEPTEMBER.  1866. 


I     J.  W.  SCIIERlIERIIOIty  &  COMPANY,  PfliLISHERS, 
I  430  BKOOnSZl   BTRSBT,  Hew  Tork. 

PIULASELFHIA,  SIS  Arcb  SUMt ;    CHICAGO,  6  Ciuh)m-H«iu«  Plu*. 

HENDRICKS  &  POTTER,   ST.  LOUIS.  92   North  Eiehin   Slim. 

IiflNDON.   CO   P.VTERSOSTEK   ROIV  :   Tn^^BSKn   k  V'l. 

nt  Amrri.-ai,  Xtirt  Co.,  Ill  .V.iMni.  Sf.,  .V.  l",  dintntl  Al/mUfiir  Ihi  T-iula. 

Il.»  ftr  !■■■■■    SiHile  RHten,  V&  t«M. 


CONTEXTS  FOR  SEIT^EMBER. 


Ltbekallt  Educated J,Y,  Spaidding.  829 

Ax  EiiROK  OF  TiiE  Times 333 

The  PiTJLic  Library  the  Comtlemext  op  the  Pcrlic  School 334 

Ifir)METurc  Drawing G.  M'.  Pli/mptun.  83t» 

A  LtTTER   FROM  SaXTA  C!rUX.  ('ALIFOICfIA Alphnufto  ^^'Oi)d.   339 

Chemical  axd  Physical  Manipulation Jofm  Phin.  341 

The  Fugitive.    A  Dialogue Anul^*  S.  HaH)our.  344 

Henry  Hcdson J.  J.  JSu censun.  346 

EDITORTAIi. 

Kt'vs  to  Succcfss  in  Mtxicrn  Scholastic  Entcqmsos 349 

Perverted  Ediioution 351 

Journalistic  llimesty 3.j3 

Editorial  Correspondence. 

A  Few  of  my  Troubles a53 

(Jcoprrapliicul  Publications  of  (icnnany W.  L.  Gaffe.  IW6 

Science  and  the  Akts UOO 

Ainmonium  anialgnm  —  Imliuni — Ozone  —  Chemical  Affinity  —  New 
Mineral  —  Spider  Silk. 

Educational  Intellioence *. .  861 

United  Stilt li. —  New  England  —  Middle  Slates — S<mthum  States  — 
Western  States. 

Fort  ign. — En^^land  —  Ireland — France  —  Kussia — Greece — Sandwich 
Islands — India — Hayti. 

Current  Publications 364 

History,  United  States;  Ancii'nt  —  Srienc<»  of  Government  —  Calis- 
thenics— Bi<);rrai)liy — The  Queen's  English — The  Dean's  English — 
Shakspt*are's  DelineaUons — Chemistry. 


527"  The  Monthly  f.ir  ovtoK-r  will  r«»r.t-ilri  I'art  VI.  of  the  Inlfrt;.<tin^  ami  valisaMo  heriesof 
pai^-rs  (»n  IV^lai:«»Kica!  Law — Tu"  Law  as  lo  Il-.'Miri.ni  in  Schools. 

Vols  I.  (l-ifil)  ami  II  (SC»^.  h'>  iTiil  ill  cWiili.  are  now  roftjly.    I*rici»  •»f  p:t<»b.  [iropiill  by  inai!,  fi%* 
T«i  th«'S».  wlu»  KTnl  Fi\i'  Si:li>fnl'i'-.  with  ^^..^l,  we  will  >oiul  tlu-  MiMithly/Vvr*  i.nk  veak. 
"Wi*  noe«l  an  o<Mi\f  .i::i»iit  \u  v\k-\\  Nuulily.    Tcnns  liberal.    Scn«l  f-.c  Agknts  CiRct:L.\R. 


To  all  Persons  who  are  Building  School-Houses,  or  who  may  be  in  any 
way  Interested  in  Fitting  up  and  Furnishing  School-Rooms, 

The  Puh!i.''hi'r»  of  this  Munllily  .ire  now  i>rf|i.Hrcil  to  furnifth  every  kin'l  nf  np|>riivi^il  rno'lern 
Scliotjl  Flxlur»'S  ami  Fiirnlturf,  at  thi*  very  lowest  ca'ih  prlci'S.  They  bsvc  uiiparHlU-U'il  ftK'r<i'Jt>  tor 
niani'.fat^tiiriiii;  ami  Mipp'.yinc  tiik  vki:t  iikmt  articlfs  u[n«n  the  muat  rea2M>nut!c  tl'^a^.  K»l:aiattf« 
will  bo  funii-lic«l  wlu-ncver  tht*  >aiin;  may  be  de-ln-d. 


Periodicals  Published  by  J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.| 

430  Broome  Street,  near  Broadway,  New  York. 

I.    Aineiicnii  K«lnrnfloiinl  Monthly*    Sin(.-U>  nnmbcrii.  15  rt^.;  ?rr  annum %\    30 

II.    Ainrrlraii  •foiiriinl  of  Kducntloii  iQiiaiti'rir).    SiiiKlo  niim)iM>,  Sl.*j52  pvr  nnn.   It    00 
Tlo"  w.'ll  kimwn  ^^narf»M!y.  e-iiti-il  hv  Hm,  ilr.MtT  Haunakd.  I.L.  1).,  oni.t'iiiif  tach  jeur  over 
«i}:!it  liumlrfil  uoiavo  {-Hurs.  fom  |i<iririut.»,  uin<  two  liiiridpHl  w«mi4  cuts. 

TLi*  Monthly  ami  (^nai*t4'rl3r  nill  bo  (■•nu  to  one  .'^ii1iscril«er,  ono  year,  fur 3    00 

III.  Amcrlrnii  Kcliientloiinl  Annual.    An  Fkluratioual  Year-Hook.    nv:kdj  le6T 1    00 

IV.  The  Pal]ilt  and  KoMtruin.    A  rAXPULCT  Medial. 

Sinjilc  Tiuiiiln'rw,  I.IcIa.*   Twi-hc  niiniVr> 1    30 

<''>n'8un<  It'-|Mirt.»  of  lli*-  lu-st  .^enimti".  T^ciiiri-i«.  f>rHi{i>ns.  Ac.  It  pn»«*«'r\«  «  in  c»nvenii>ni  furm  the  '*«t 
tlioiitflits  (it  niir  niM«>t  jriAf.l  im  i.,  jii»r  a-.  tlu'V  oniir  Iinuj  tluir  lipH.  IJifat  r.ivor  1  :i-  :(Iu>.ti|>  »>n-n  *Ii'iWi  lii« 
*«>rk.     Mll•Ol■^»l^Vl•  iiumhiTx  «ili  In*  I'.<ih"I  wIu'h  vrurtliy  (]iM;i>iiriti-«  cr»n  lie  fmin-i       I'hiMvi-ijrl.t  Tii:ni>>rr»  h-iv* 

»••»*■! M  |.ulili!>hiM|.     Tin.'  .\tiirii«t  iMuiilifr  c<<i>iuins  llAtc  »I.AirUK.%Tr    Nnouiss  .bw)  bv  I'n^.  \V.  11.  i-Air- 

BKIL,  Hut:;vr<«  t'oibv*?— .Subji-ct.  Trulli.     Li^J*  *fit  un  H)ipUviitigii  witli  ntHiup. 


A  List  of  School  Books  ^c^^  School  Merchandise  sent  when  applied  for. 
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Educational  Monthly. 


OKTOTSD    TO 


Popular  Instruction  and  Literature. 


OCTOBER,  1866. 


J.  W.  SCKEliMEEnOE^'  &  COltPAXY,  PUBLISHERS, 
'  10  B&Od^a  STHBBT,  Vew  Tdr^r. 
iLPBIA,  312  Arch  Strnt;   CEICAOO,  6  Cnitom-EooM  Plkc:. 
BRICKS  &  PriTTER    ST.  LOUIS.  53  North  EigMh  SlrEit,  > 

.  .  .■        i^KDos,  CO  Patkhnobter  How:  TrI'iiseh  &  Co. 

TAf  Aiairiean  iViff  I'o,  lit  A'.iwfii  St..  .V.  F,  Gtmrat  Agenlt  far  Ou  Trcd4. 

tlM  per  iuuk    Slide  Hiaken^  IS  Cnti. 


CONTKNTS  FOR  OCTORKIJ,  isnn. 


rr.i>\<:'M.i«\r.  \j\\v. 

\  I.  'I'll.-  haw   a-  t..  II.-liirl'Mi  in  St-li/.n!< ^f.   }fX,  ir./V//,  h'sq     :j69 

llisnilf  l»<hinii  — Coiilinucti.) —  roiiiiL'<'tifut  —  Massjichiwtls —  Nvw 
IIaiiii*shiri* — VonnnFit — Ni«\v  Y«»rk — I't'iinsylvaniu. 

Oi  i:   \«»i:m  vii  St  ii«M.i.s J.  F.  Sjiddi/if/,  ;}7a 

A  I'UtOT  VTIi^N ..*... tf,  if.  t^t*' rC  Hl^ii .   Of  0 

Karly  ;Vttt'iii]its — Ksillihuiinir — IIy<!Mp*n  iin«<  Eniploy<Ml. 

l*:ir:u'liutfs — Si'iisjiiimis  nf  At/nmautK — Utility  of  the  Scicnfe. 

Si!Ai  T.ow  TiinnuMv ]V/n.  \\\  Titfu.  381 

K )*  1 : \\  Win i>s ;50-i 

'I'll r.  ATI.  vNTir  TKi.KOKArn J.J.S.  :i60 

KlMTuHIM.. 

IImw  till'  Tiitrri'*'!'*  nf  K.luc'ati«»n  an.'  A«lvanr«l 398 

Tlio  licptmiiu:  i-f  our  I'ltniinttn  ScImoI  Sysjtfin 394 

KiMToni  vL  Misri:i.i..vNY. 

l*r.>h:i  iu«*- -l^rt>|"rrl'>  i*r  Nnml««'r!* — in'omftriral  CtniKtriictii-'n  for  a 
r'..«.M'  .\i'ji*t.x:maiiim  i«»  tli»*  Circumfon/nco  of  a  Cirolf oftO 

riM  r-Mji  \!.  i'«u:ijrsiMMn:N(  r. 

Li'M'-r  fn»m  *u'nnany W.  L.  Oaj''.  897 

TtaiirJii.iT  r*«rty  \ rufrt  Api 4M1 

r.lMi  VT'.'NM.  iNTn.i  u;kni  t* 4<>3 

/•.'•H.I       **.  •■.  ^ — V.   ir.i'ir.  — >!•  w  llai!r,«s!i:n.' — Mas^iirhuA'ttf — iA«nnecticui — 
Ui'.xlc  Ulai.il. 

*.'.'.'"    >•  .'*  — N'lwYorU — l\'n!i»5vlvaira. 

■ 

V  s  .  • . ,  —  >i :ir V '. : • : i» J  —  \'  i  r ji I li a — Ni « rt  1 1  i.'arol i na — M is«; ss i i »» »i . 

r.  ;  ."".•»•;  Ar..i!y«;"> 

W.  :•.:;...::::*.   Sli...;  U..oi:i 


X"".-  :••  S.  '.J  o-  ni-^oiv'iv.o 


«    ■    * 


I  -*.  V. 


I.  • 


4f»4 

4*.'; 
4»': 

4*«'* 


■I  ■         ^     •   .ft     •    7  •• 


al!  Pe:-:::-.  whr  r.re  Bv.-liiii^:  Schrc!-Hcj>es.  cr  whc  maybe  in  any 
UMV  I:itoro^te.i  in  Pittir.;  v.p  and  Furnishing:  Schcsl-Rccms. 


•   "I 

■  . . 


Periodicals  Publisiicd  bv  J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 


:  S:-eet    rsif  Brc.\r.Aii.  Ne^  Ycr*. 


I.      \i:i-;i«.i>i    l-.dii- .11  loi:.ii    ^Iti::f !ri>  . 
11.      \  *.i    III  .v-    li'.iu  i..\:  •»!  K'lm  .»l!'"i 


I  V  ( t«.; 


$1   %f» 

4    m* 
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NOVEMBER,  1866. 


J.  W.  SCIlERMERirOKN  &  COMPANY,  PrULISIIEES, 
430  B&OOHBB  ftTKaST,  irew  Tork. 

FULASELPHIA,  SIS  Arch  Strwt;   CHICAGO,  S  Coitom-HimM  Fla«e. 
HENDRICKS  &  POTTER.  ST.  LOUIS.  52  North  Er^hlh  Slrjst. 

Imsoos.  go  PatehsobTbr  Row  :  TrCbkek  &  C't. 

Tht  Amtritan  Xrxti  Co.,  15!  .Vdinii  SL,  X.T^  Genirat  Agntlt/or  lAe  Ti-adt. 

•I.M  per  !■■■■.    Wul*  HiHfetn,  1)  Crab. 


CONTENTS  FOR  DECEMBER,  1866. 


Pedagogical  LAW,Art.  VII M.McIf.  WaU/i.  440 

Tlic  Law  as  to  Religion  in  School — Concluded. 

(Md.,  Va.,  N.  C,  S.  C,  Ga.,  Fla.,  Ala.,  Mibb.,  La.,  Tox.,  Ark.,  Tcnn. 

Exact  ScnoLABsniP J.G.B.  McElroy,  455 

IsoMETmc  Drawino...^ Geo,  W.Plympton.  458 

Athospiieiuc  Piiknom£NA,II J.  J.  Steteruan,  460 

Rain — Clouds — ^Distribution  of  Rain— Abnormal  Rains— Production 
of  Rain. 

DEaiocRACT  IN  Education Jf.  Mauri/.  464 

The  ScnooLMASTEB  M.  D 406 

The  Straight  Mark— A  Dialogue Whitie  Mare  469 

Editorial. 

Scholastic  Righti  and  Duties  of  Parents 473 

Teach  Principles 474 

Character 475 

The  Year 476 

Editorial  Miscellany. 477 

Mathematical  Construction. 

Editorial  Correspondence. 

Absurdities  Taught  in  Schools T,O.Gatfoot.  478 
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A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY! 

WUBSTEFS  ROYAL  aU.VETO  DICTIOX\BY, 

NEW,  ILLUSTRATED,  UNABRIDGED.    Price  $12  00. 

May  now  be  obtained  in  exchange  far  a  little  efibrt  in  tho  educational  field  I    Se- 
cure for  tho  American  Educational  Monthlt 

FIFTEEN    SUBSCRIBERS. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  tho  names,  with  accurate  post^fflco  addresses,  and  Twenty 
DoLLAKft,  wc  will  mail  to  the  subscribers  the  Monthlt  for  1807,  and  send  im- 
mediately, by  Express,  as  advised,  to  the  ])er8on  remitting  tho  cash  and  names,  a 
perfect  copy  of  tho  above-named  invaluable  book. 

This  is  indeed  a  rare  op][K>rtunity  to  secure  a  real  prize,  on  most  liberal  and 
easy  conditions. 

Regular  terms  of  the  Monthlt  $1  50  per  annum ;  singlo  numbers,  prepaid^ 
fitteon  cents. 

Agcmts  wanted  in  every  locality.  Regular  terms  (without  the  prize)  to  agents 
sent  when  required. 

J.  W.  SOHERMERHORN  &  OO,  Publishers, 

430  BROOJIE  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


**  Amona  the   Choieett  of  Magattinn**' 


**  Vmried  in  ita  variety,  and  rich  in  the  original  talent  which  it  eontmanda,^* 


In  BnbmlttlDg  their  prospectus  for  tne  New  Tkab,  the  publishers  of 

BEADLE'S  MOI^THLT, 

J^    Ivlageiziiie   of  To-IDay. 


Tlftke  pleasure  in  acknowledging  their  indebtedness  to  the  Press  of  the  Country  for  the 
generous  praise  bestowed  upon  each  issue  during  the  past  year.  It  has  served  to  conflna 
the  idea  that  a  real  American  magazine,  employing  *ruc  best  homo  talent,  in  all  depart* 
ments,  meets  the  wants  and  wislies  of  intelligent  readers ;  and,  thus  encouraged,  the  pub- 
lishers enter  upon  the  new  year  with  a  renewed  determination  t»  maise  their  Monthly 

WORTHY  OF  AMERICAN  HANDS  AND  HOMES. 

^t  In  assurance  of  this  purpose,  they  have  to  announce  that  their  list  of  contributors  for 
1887  will  embrace,  among  others:  John  Neal,  General  Clnserct,  Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith,  Biln 

h  diesebro.  Miss  Prescott,  the  author  of  the  *'  Dead  Letter,"  Alfred  B.  Street,  Colonel  A.  ^. 
BL  Dnganne,  Mrs.  M.  V.  Victor,  Mrs.  Catbarlne  A.  Warfleld,  Alice  Gary,  Wm.  Wirt  Slkes, 
Cbarlet^  D.  Gardette,  C.  D.  Clark,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Palmer,  Phoebe  Gary.  Kate  Field,  Dr.  Rnftis 
King  Brown,  Edward  n.  Hall,  Stephen  G.  Dodge,  Kate  P.  Osgood,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Morgan,  Ann 

^t   3C.  Hoy t,  Capt.  J.  N.  Flint,  Henry  O.  Dwight,  Mrs.  Mark  Peabody,  etc.,  etc. 

A  More  Brilliant  Corps  of  Writers  no  Magazine  Can  Offer ! 

FnlflUing  the  Idea  of  a  ^L\GAZINE  OF  TO-DAY,  as  hitherto  the  pages  of  the  Monthly 
will  embrace  the  best  attainable  Romances,  Tales,  Sketches  of  Travel  and  Residence, 
J^oems,  Essays  on  Art  and  ^Esthetics,  Philosophic  and  Scientiflc  Papers,  Sketches  of  So* 
clety  and  Manners,  Biographic  and  Historic  Disquisitions— in  fact,  any  able  and  original 
article,  fh>m  any  source,  which  can  interest,  instruct,  and  give  pleasure  to  readers. 
Of  the  Special  Features  of  the  year  already  arranged,  the  publishers  announce : 
Uterary  Reminiscences  and  Notes  of  the  Notabilities  of  Twenty  Years  Ago. 
A  Bomaoco  by  author  of  "  Household  of  Bouverie,"  "  Romance  of  the  Green  Seal,"  etow 
tangent  papers  on  Watering-place  Life  and  "  Fashionable*'  Summer  Migration. 
Pictures  of  Places  and  People,  at  Ilomo  and  not  at  Home,  with  and  without  lilustrationi. 
Illustrated  papers  on  the  Natural  and  Physical  History  of  our  own  country. 

A  ROMANCE   BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   THE  "DEAD   LETTER" 

L  JEb  promised,  and  tloubtless  will  commence  in  the  Spring  numbers. 

series  of  highly  original  and  interesting  papers  by  a  leading  New  York  Physician. 

These  and  other  features  in  contemplation,  added  to  the  current  contributions  of  the 
:«n|^nent  authors  above  named,  must  render  tlie  Monthly  a  heartily-welcomed  visitant  to 
I-  •▼cry  Fireside,  Office,  Library  and  Shop  to  which  it  finds  its  way. 

XcBMS:— One  cOpy,  one  year,  (12  numbers),  $3.00;  Clubs  of  Five,  915.00^  and  one  extra 

»py,  (one  year),  to  the  person  remitting  the  same;  Clubs  of  Ten,  S25.(X),  and  one  extra 
p.^opy,  as  in  the  club  of  Five.   Single  numbers  Twenty-five  cents,  sent  pott-paid;  and  tbt 
by  Newsdealers  generally. 

>Vddre8S 

BEADLE   AVB   COHFAHT,  Publisher^ 

118  William  Btbeet,  New  Tok& 

4^  Fob  8raciAL.2xxn7CEaac2rB.  axd  Fbxxiux  List,  sbx  oftosztb  paos. 


SPECIAI.   UVDUGEMXaffTS  i 


Pnvorably  slli.oleil  as  are  tbe  ] 
tielei  Ot  beauty  and  uscfulnpu  at  1 
money  commissions,  and  1q  consoi 
publications— A  till  of  premiums  ft 
or  inlrodbclDB  a  ooon  haoazike  U 
cxartlonB  ibaa  by  any  other  plan  < 


ubllshoni  or  UEADLEa  MONTHLT  for  obUinlng  w 
iw  talei,  Ihey  liave  Brranged— instead  ot  their  moil 
BDce  with  the  custom  nov  being  adopted  by  leadlnf 
r  lists,  by  which  chose  Inclined  to  tlie  pleaaout  tebM 
houaeholds  may  be  more  richly  compenaated  for  theli 


It  win  be  obBerved  by  glancing  at  lUe  list  that  the  articles  oOisred  embrace  Scvlng 
Machines,  rianoa,  Melodeona,  and  other  Musical  Instrnmeuts,  gold  and  silver  watches, 
sllver-plaleil  table  service,  books,  etc.— ell  of  tbe  most  reliable  character  as  to  quality  ami 
make,  chosen  from  raanufaclurera  whose  verj-  stamp  Is  a  guaranty  of  excelleuce.  411 
theso  articles  ore  placed  on  the  premium  schedule  at  the  regnlar  cash  rates  charged  fbr 
the  same  goods  by  the  retail  trade.  By  obtaining  theta  at  tbe  best  trade  nitea,  the  pub- 
llsbers  secure  the  "marglu  "  requisite  for  Iho  oBers  here  mode,  which  really  are  quilt  on- 
precedvutcd  in  tlxeir  liberality ;  and  the  compensation  to  all  who  devote  a  lew  hoars  U 
getting  up  u  list  Is  ample  enough  t«  satisfy  the  most  exacting. 


LIST    OF    I=HEI«irCriaIS : 

Tjt*  SssTics.  camprlerdor  ili  piece*,  lii;  fet 

pol,  vxilp  pot,  tuoar  liowl,  ereamer,  slop  Soici 

*c PrlceKO.o 

^- All  Irani  tbe  old  aUbllshmcol  of  LidM 
Hart  t,  Cn..  4  snd  fl  Bnrllne  ilip,  New  Todi 
Tlieirgooilisre  sll  "  lint  qnslItT,  heailli  pliul 
on  ,';it:KiL  SaviB.    No  second  qoilllj  or  lina 


Babf  erlpl  Ion  price  lo  Diadle's  MOKTm.i  IS.OO 
per  year.    There  arc  glu'n : 

Seeing  niBcbliieB, 

For  TircNTT  Scbjcbibiiw,  Wheeler  &  Wll- 
^~  ut  ilio  latest  taaki^,  sod  tunt  direct  frooi 

IQiifllol  Inatmineiits. 

For  Six  sitBKRtBiaa.  s  pslent  cncoawood 
Flcte,  Uornisn  •liter  Itpyi  (4)  and  llpi;  ut  a 
fine  FiiiKLH  VioLunHD  Buw Price  flU.OO 

tV  Snpplled  from  the  moilc  eatsbllthmeat 
of  VVm.  A.  I'uud  &,  Co.,  M7  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

For  TwEMTT-nvi  BtTBeciinEiui,  Prince  A  Co.'s 


AlISB 


»oa  H  Hamlin 

..  _.,  le,  qiisUly.  a" 
imlln.  S9<IUroBdwiy, 


IrlllDiinlcdCalalogu 


_!W0Od 

low  mann&clDred  by  Wm.  UcCam  mon, 

K.Y.)  Price  IKW.M. 

8llvcr-PI>tod  -Vmn. 

ar-plaled 


Gold  and  BllTor  Watches 


lentt.  toll  Jeweled,  warranted Price  tSil 

Fur  TBIKTT-EIOBT  HoBicBuias.  a  gold  Pinn 
,BVBH  WarcH.  hanting-caae,  fall  Jeweled.  »» 


fiill  jeweled,  warranted. tMceltlUi* 

Field  and  Parlor  Croquet  Seta. 

For  Ten  BuiscBiBBBa,  a  Fiklu  CaoqrvT  Sift 
rock  maple.  French  polish,  wltb  Improved  pU- 
Tsnlsed  rvmoTible  rocket  bridges.  CcmplFii'.M 
oil-finUhnt  ckeitnvt  eatt Prici'  %aM 

For  Tes  SnaaraiBEBs,  Piuoa  CKOttriT  fa 
bosrd  t  .WiU.  roniided  coraerv,ornaineiilcd  >lil4 
nilver-ritnmed,  boxwood  balls  snd  cullHi, 
t>)aU'd  bridges,  complete,  wllb  box  for  tall».  nd- 
\e\.r,  bnd;;cii  and  Blartlng  points Price  jlUi 

For  TmiBE  SuBSCBDiEas,  *ols.  1  or  II.  "Bu- 
BLE>  KnnTBLT,"  boBnd  In  mas) In... Price  ft* 

For  Fits  Si7BH;iuBEits,  toIi.  Landltli^ 
DLE'sMoHTHLT.taonndln  UDslIn ....  Price  fta 

Fur  Twelve  SnasoaiBEas,  Books  to  the  nlH  , 

of torn' 

Fur  FirriEDi  Bubkbibib*,  do.     UN 


PrlceCJ.TS. 

r   Sdbicbibibb,    one    rllror.p1ited   I 
—  -        --  -  ■ceJH.W.    I 


-; Pri<S"flS — 

.,>L-BgcBIBEa3,  one  eilver-plated 

CB  nNjve  mentioned.  It  Is  to  be 

thechartreut  the  proper 


or  more  copies  of  tLe 
.the  required  ■ 


fur  the  party,  U 
itood,  are  to  be  packed  and  dellvend  tt 

, company /rnqfeaK. 

irs  wltb  sunress,  the  cativsBaer  shoald  be  BDppIied 
win  be  supplied,  »— ■ 


which  amount  should  unifor: 


^^ 


draHs  are  sen^  inake  then 

BEADLE   AND    COMPANY,   Publishers, 


NEW  EDUCATIONAL  QUARTERLY. 

SUBSCRIPTIOISr  EREE. 

Taubsn  and  ill  IntFretuJ  In  lh<  prdii»*<  "t  Ihi  cinie  at  BdiwUioa  >n  urged  lo  Had  tlul 

The  Illustrated  Educational  Bulletin, 


I.  Monteith's  Ph7Bioa,l  and  Intermediate  O-eography.     in 

L  thilr  ole«nB«  "m  Irapro.*)  Byml.m  of  I4ap  K™?™iM^inJ™lTuno*ui.o"^  ""rbu^rl 
DrOwvnphlcaJ  NMnu.  By /omu  AfSHJeiM,  AuLhuruf  &  tigrltu  uf  aohuol  Uwiumphlei. 
KoyKi  (ju.itlD.    fllpp.  Prinitl  Su. 

S.  Jarvis's   Primary  Physiology— For  Sciioola.    Er  £Ju.-ard  jarvU, 

it.  D,    19'  pua>.     IHmo  IS  M.IU  ' 

S.  Jarvis'a  Physiology  and  Laws  of  Health— for  the  use  of 

SohooK  Ao»d«ml«.i,ili:oJ,>j|,«.      ByEdaoi-dJarri..  M,  D.    KT  pug.!     ISino,    $1  ». 

4.  Fowle's  Falsa  Orthography— m  wiiich  the  Orllmgraphy  and  Maan- 

Wof  mmrtbDUHad  Wunli,  m^l  ii"l<  wlbe  Hio-i»ll*d  an^  HlrnKd.  in  ImpniHd 
□  pon  Ih«  Ueniary  by  ■  r^(ulBr  SoriHof  tTntteu  BKiroliai.    ByH'iUidni  Zl.  /\n«l(.     llmQ. 

5.  Fowle's  Primary  Reader;  c 

»n.,  luModed  lo  lau,n<t  u  *»M  u  W  {di| 
ISiito.    UEiiaK. 

6.  Fowle's  Bible  Reader;  bein?  a   up*  Selection  of  Eeadina  Leisous 

from  thu  Italy  tfcriplanta,  fur  Ihs  ufo  af  doliaoli  ■iid  FunilUn.    131  pogo.    12ma.    fl. 
7-  Ledru'S     French    Grammar.     A  comiirehenBLve  Gramnmr  of  the 

Knncti  LaniDiiire:  wlih  rrsFilcHl  tiercliHiliir  Wrlllnff. and  Tsry  oeniplsl* nod  ilmpl* 

Itu)n  far  f  ninuiinrInK  ths  Laiiiuiige.    SSu  |»m».    Udio.    |L 
8.  Ledm's  French  Fables.     Kublea  in  tlio  French  Lanjtuage  for  Iho  ua« 

oflMnilmiera  In  lUmluily.    1  ju  ivkiu.    13inu.    ?riuT&«ntL 
0.  Ledm's   French  Reader.     TIib  FrencU  Fimt  Claa«  Book ;    being  a 

new  •clucllod  of  Urndlng  Leuonl.     In  fnur  Faru,TLt.  :  1.  Aulheado  Pleoivin  ProH. 

3.  t'ra^iCiiintdWof  UulliireBbii>t«ed.  3  ChnlMPlsowlD Tana,  4.  Abridged UnmH iwd 

ecrnm  tD  Vans.     Uy  /Vnimli  Lrilru.    2M  ■"IH-    Hmo-    Prt"  ('- 

10.  Maurice-Poitevin's  Grammaire  Franoaise  Elementalre. 

C'iiur>rii«ii'lQDi:cLPn>iiquridnLaD(usPniii»l».  AdapuaaVmwapu'liiiunHiUda  I'ln- 
ilructliin  Pubilqua.   ]pl  p>N«>.    Uian.    Cloih,   PrieafL 

I I.  Ripley's  System  of  Map-Drawing.    By  E.  L.  sipUy,  Michigan 
1 S.  Fowle's  Principles  of  Linear  and  Prospective  Drawinp;  • 

fiirlticTn.liilniinfiho^'uBnd  iliind.  AdapiHl  foi  lb>  UKofPablts  ud  Pctvite  Scliua:!. 
By  WiU<am  B.  t^ielf.    H  pii«p.,   Umo.  4U  caUt. 

13.  Fowle's  Teachers'  Institute ;  "■,  FamSiar  Sinu  u  r<iu«j  Ttaektn. 
By  wjh,im  n  n,ri,.   2i»  pjuM.   liiiiu.   |i  w- 

14.  Jewell  on  School  Government.    A  Practical  Trealise,  preaenOna 

u  iliKtoij^li  dUcuulun  uflii  E^acu.  Frliulplu,  and  tbrtr  AppUutliHia :  wlih  OrlUqoaa  upon 
CnrreDIThurlaor  Panhbinanl and  Bebamaa of  AimlnMrUtOB.  Vorlha  DaaorHoiuial 
'chnola  Piaiilt>ilTe<uhera.and  Parania.  By  Ftderidi  S.  Jntttt,  A.  M..  Pn>r«aur  of 
Jnyliali  LllarBlDr*.    Kaw  Yuck  BtaU  NoniulHoboal.  Albany.    lD»pva&    Umo.    fltO. 

15.  Cantara*  or,  TcoqUt  a/  Smjmg.  A  conipU'te  Mualcal  ToxUBook  for 
IchouliDfcTerTanida.  By  FVmfii  U.  Ifath  and  Oargi  y.  BritUis,  Tsaohen  of  Mniio 
InlbaNaw  Vorkvlty  Pabaaaoboali-    Its,    >1  uD, 

16.  National  Drawlne  Books,  wHh  Copies.    Si»  Kambera.   Quano. 

par  ..MI  M. 

1.  KLEHKNTi.aT  Enacissa  ix  Linru  Dbavinq. 

2.  Okhamentil  Dhawiko. 

3.  Eluustirt  ElIBClaSS  IH  Tasot  DBAwixa. 

4.  HOtlBIBOLD    FdRKITDBC 

fi.  Akiuils  akd  Flints. 

B.  LANDSCinU. 
gf  S:nl  pott-paid  on  neiivt  of  priet. 

A.  Sa  ilAUMKS  &.  CO.,  Educational  Pnbliahers, 

111  &  113  William  Street,  Newlfork. 
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Periodicals  Published  by  Schermerhoniy  Bancroft  &  Co., 

430  Broome  Street,  near  Broadwajr,  Neur  York. 

I.    Amerirnn  R«lncntlaiinl  Monthly.    Single  namb«n»  19  ctn.;  per  aitmnn $t    ."SO 

II.  Amcrleaii  •loiiriial  of  ISdaeatloii  iQtmrterly).    Single  nnmberii,  Sl.*45;  i>r- min..  4.   00 
Tbiit  wi'll-kiiowii  t^-.nrtfrly.  uditci  hv  Hon.  IIrnrt  Baiixard.  LI«.  1>.,  conUibb  eacli  je^r  over 

«i:;lit  liuiHlieit  uctavo  im;(«y,  lour  portraits,  ftiiU  two  hundred  wood  cut». 
Tti<^  Monthly  nii<l  <^nnrterly  will  be  acnt  to  one  Subucriber,  one  year,  for 3 

III.  Amrrlcaii  ISdilcatloiial  Annual*   An  Kdocalional  Year-lJouk.    Kva.ly  Juiiuam  'iSt. 

I'^M 1 
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rnntniiiN  Ilv|inriN  of  tli»!  Ih-^I  Sermonn,  IieftureR,  Oration*,  etc.  It  prrtprve*  in  c*^r\r\'.'.n\.'  form 
tli^  Ix'iii  iliouiflitK  «.!'  our  iiii>xt  (r>l!c<l  mt;n.  Jnst  hn  tber  c^mi*  from  tbcir  lip«.  tireat  Uvi-,r  hii»  -.IrriK-.f 
lici'ii  »bown  tli«  woik.  Siuvv'^hivc  nuni)j«TS  will  b«  ill^ut•d  wlu'u  wnrtliy  dikCour^cs  can  l>c  fuuud. 
1  tiiii>--»«vi>u  iiumbeiv  have  uow  beeu  published.    Li«ts  M>ut  wbeu  applied  for. 
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ApparatuB,  DefinnbBB,  Sales. 
Vegetable  Poisons — i.*. ' J.j.  SteteniOfL  296 

Upas — Curare — Eo^bi  and  Uga — Ordeal  PoiaoiUL 

Self-Education ; 300 

The  Teache&'b  Profession. .' Wm.  i?.  Quiiian,  301 

Mrs.  Wkvzle's  Visit  to  the  Opera TJioa.  Lucy.  304 

English  Grammar Datid  Craft.  305 

Examination  at  Mme.  Savante's.    A  Dialogue Mrs.  O,  A.  McLe&d.  308 

TnE  Memory  of  a  Mothi^ 310 

Editorial. 

Vacatio;! .• 811 

The  Social  Standing  of  Teachers , 312 

^itorial  Correspondence. 

German  Schools '.,  WtlUam  L.  Gcige.  314 

^  A  Summer  Letter 318 

Edtxational  Intelligence. 

UitUed  Statest^l^ew  England —Middle  States— Western  States— 
Southern  Stat^ 320 

Foreign . — Canada — England — Prance—  Italy — Prussia —  Germany — 

"Wurtemburg^— Swod^ — Russia 322 

Current  Publications.  . .  ,A 324 

Physiology  —  GrammA  French,  German,  Italian  —  Philosophy  — 
Physiognomy — NoveL 

American  Journal  of  Education. 

Miscellany ....; 326 

In\'entions  for  Schools ; 327 

Folding&at  Desk.' 


A  TOUR  WITH  THE  POLICE  THEOUGH  THE  LOWER  DEPTHS 

or  TUB 

OREAT   AMERICAN    METRO_POLIS. 

A  DISCOURSE  BY  EEV.  PETER  8TETKER. 

**  eSACBPUL  IV  STTLB,  FULL  OF  DmmtST  AKD  IXFOKMATIO^r.*' 

Appears  in  Pvlplt  atad  iCoitrum,  'So.jis.    ^rlce  19  Cents,    ^ent  everywhere  bj  m«iL 

J.  W.  SOHBRMSRHDRN  ^O^  P^Ushen, 

430  BROOM?  STRK^Ir,  N K^V  TORK. 

To  all  Penons  who  are  Building  8chool|^oii8eB,  or  who  may  be  in  any 
way  Interested  in  Fitting  np  and  Fwniahing  Sc^t-Rooms. 

Th<>  sabscrlbon  are  now  prepared  to  fhmiBh  ererr  kind  of  approv€^^H|em  School  Fixtaret 
and  Furniture,  at  the  verj  loweot  cash  prlcea.  They  OHVOfinnarallo.led^^^^n  for  tJbnufaotariQe 
»nd  i*upplying  thk  trrt  bkst  articles  uptik  the  most  reaeonable  term^^^Kr  tro  ready  to  fumisE 
esttiuaic'S  whenever  the  same  may  be  deaired.   -  ^^^ 

J.  W.  SOdl^^MERHORN  a  CO., 

430  BROOMB  8T.,  NEW  TORK  CITT* 

The  General  Oopartnerahip  of  SOHERMERHORV^ANOROFT  &  CO.,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  being  diaaolved  by  limitation,  the  biiai]^^^||hat4toll  will  be  conducted  by 


LHOHIL,  BANOROFT 
bnaii^^^^hat^toll ' 

EMERHOEN  & 


J.  W.  8CHEEMERH0EN  &  CO., 

430  BROOME  STRKET,  .W^fr. 

J.  A.  BANCBOET  &  CO.,       , 

5ia  ARCH  STREET,  PHIIaA* 
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430  BKOOSaa   BTRBBT,  ITcw  York. 

PIULADSLPHIA,  St3  Anil  SlTMt;   CmCAQO,  6  CoitDm-HonH  PIm*. 

HENDRICKS  &   POTTER.  ST.  LOUIB,  SI   North  Eiehlh  Sirml. 
I-(I\IK)N.   fiO  PaTKIISI«TF.U   Hi>W;   TurilNKll  &  C'l. 

•I.»  ptr  !■■■■.    Sliile  Kaaben.  li  CMlh 


CONTENTS  FOR  SE1»TEMBER. 


LiTJERALLY  EDUCATED J.  F,  SptxnUUng,  829 

An  Erroii  of  the  Times 333 

The  Pi-BLic  Library  the  Complement  op  the  Public  School 334 

Isometric  Drawin<} 0.  VT.  Plympton,  336 

A  Letter  from  Santa  Crux,  California .Alphouno  \V</od.  8:J9 

Chemical  and  Physical  Manipulation John.  Phin.  :J41 

The  Fuoitiye.    A  Dialogue Aunle  8.  Bfirfwtr.  344 

Henry  Hudson J.J.  .*<ti  ceu^'fn.  346 

Editoriai.. 

Kf.vs  to  Sncct'ss  in  Modem  Scholastic  Enterprises 349 

Perverted  Education 351 

Journalistic  Honesty 3o3 

Editorial  Correspondence. 

A  Few  of  my  Troubles 353 

(icograpliicnl  Publications  of  Germany W.  L.  Gaffe.  306 

SCIF-NCE  AND  THE  ARTS 360 

Ammonium  anuil^im  —  Indium — Ozone  —  Clu-mical  AlHnity — New 

Mineral  —  Spider  Silk. 

Educational  Intelligence A  .  361 

Utiitcd  Stat'/ii. —  New  England  —  Middle  States — Soutlufrn  States  — 
We^stern  State's. 

Fort  igri . — En;rland  —  Ireland —  France  —  Kussia  —  G  rec-ce — Sandwich 
Islands — India — Ilayii. 

Current  Publications 364 

Ilifitorv,  L'liiti'd  States:  Ancient  —  Scienr«»  of  Government  —  Calls- 
tlienics — Biogra])liy — The  Queen's  English — Tlie  Dean's  English — 
Shaksjx'are's  IVlineations — Chemistry. 


Tlu?  3Iontlily  f.>r  'Vtoht-r  will  I'l.riUiin  Part  VI.  i»f  tlio  lnten"«lin_-  ftml  viiluablo  series  of 
pa|>crs  on  Pcda^tniU'al  Law — Tu'/  Law  as  lo  I'ril^ioii  in  Scbwil.*. 

Vols  I.  (l-W)  nn«l  II  (i-iT^!.  b<>iinil  in  r'oth.  are  now  rcmly.     Pric**  <tf  o:ic":i.  jirf'ii:il.1  by  inai!,  S9a 
To  llusc  uIjo  ^l•nll  Kivi-  Siih»<TO'iT«!.  wirii  S7«->0«  wi*  will  ."onil  tlif  Mi'iijl:ly/rf»-  nw.  tf.ak. 
We  ni'C'i  an  a'-iivt-  A'^huI  in  I'wiy  locality.    Torino  liberal.    St-nil  f-ir  Agknt's  Cii;o;:i.ar. 

To  all  Persons  who  are  Building  School-Houses,  or  who  may  be  in  any 
way  Interested  in  Fitting  up  and  Furnishing  School-Rooms, 

The  PutilifiluTs  of  tliis  Monthly  are  now  preparM  to  furnish  every  kin'l  of  npi.r.«vi'il  mo-lera 
School  Kixtun'S  uml  Funiiliiro,  at  iho  very  lowvst  ca-sh  price*.  They  b.ivc  ui:paralli''.tMl  fHciiit:«r>  for 
uianufaoturin:;  Hn<l  i-iipplyin::  tiik  vr.uY  iikst  articlrs  npon  the  most  rea5on»ble  tenii».  Kat:ni<ilet 
w^ill  bo  fiirni-lic'l  ulu-ni'vcr  tlu-.  <aine  may  be  (k-ssiriMl. 

Periodicals  Published  by  J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.| 

430  Broome  Street,  near  Broadway,  New  York. 

I.    Anirrlcnn  Kclncntlotinl  Monthly.    Pinfrle  nnmliors  15  rt<i.;  p>t  annum $1    90 

II.    Anirrlcnn  •Toui'iinl  of  Kducntloii  iQuHrtfrly).    KIukIo  ninnU'io,  $l.*.i.'^;  I.er  nnn.    .&    CIO 

TliiH  »«-1I-kno«-n  Qii.irl«"Iy,  e-lne^l  li\  M-in.  liKNkv  Hak>"»iip.  LL  I>..  n^.tiins  c»ch  yt-Hr  over 
<ri:;hi  tiiiii'lifd  «K;tavii  |'ii^i-s.  lour  porlrHil^,  iinil  two  Iiuiidn'U  \tood  cut^. 

The  Slonthly  and  (^nnrtt'rly  »ni  bo  vfriit  to  one  Sulihcriber.  one  roar  fur 3    00 

III.  Aiiicrlrnn  Kflitrnllonnl  Annitol.    An  fxlm-iitlonHl  Venr-Huvk.    Ku^dy  1^ 1    (10 

IV.  TUc  Pnlplt  mid.  lioHlrnm.    A  1'ampulbt  Kkbul. 

Mii:;li'  numbers,  l.'vrf'i. ;   Twi-lvo  ionnh«rN 1    JHI 

<'ontiilns  Report.^  of  tin-  l^'sr  Seimon'.  I*ci'tiir«-s.  OrHlionn.  hv.  It  pri'>«T\»-i  in  rnnvrnl#nl  form  the  l-i^l 
thoiitrlit<  of  riiir  nmM  4:lft»*«I  nun.  Jmvi  hi  ihcy  ••uni*-  'min  their  lips,  lin-ttr  '..w-'T  1..i«  :ilii';4il>  hi.rn  kJiohv.  lh« 
*«irk.  Sni'ri"«M\».'  nuinlvr^  will  be  i-^u.-d  when  wtiirb\  »liM'uur«'!»  cnn  W  fmiii.!.  rhi-tyfijrl.t  nnniStr^  b.iTt 
iii>w  iH'fn  pnlili<ihi-d.  Tli«  \n)r<i^t  ninni»er  ('•'•niainn  iiAO.4i.AruK.4TR  Aiij»Ki.»t«.  ■l'-i>..,:  bi-  I'lef.  W.  11.  I'aiir* 
Bhi.L.  Jlut};et<k  i.'i)Ilu;:e— >ubji>t.-i,  Trutll.     Li^o>  fivit  on  Hjiplication  wiih  M.-imp. 

A  List  of  School  Books  and  School  Merchandise  sent  when  applied  for. 
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OCTOBEB,  1866. 


J.  W.  SCHEIiMERUORN  &  COMPAXY,  PUULISIIEKS, 
'  10  BKOOjlCB   STB.BBT,  ZTew  Tor.;:- 

ILPBIA,  512  Arch  Strtet;  CHICAOO,  B  Cnttom-EDnie  Fluh- 

3RICKS  &  PfiTTER    ST,   LOUIS,  BS   NorlK  Eighth  Slreel. 

,  ,-       Liojinox,  CO  Patkrmosteu  Bow  :  TrObseh  &  to, 

TTu  Amtricaa  Xtm  Co^  IJl  Xiutau  St.,  S,  T,  Gttural  Agentifitr  tSt  Tndt. 


%\M  pet  iuuk    Sbvta  KiBkcn,  It  CcbU. 


CONTEXTS  FOP.   OCTORKU.  IsM. 


VI.  Tl:..  L:r.v  u^  ?..  R.-'i-j.n  in  SHio.,N V.  ^fX.  TP'V,.  f-:*^.     :m 

\l]i*»\i'.  I>!!«ii«l —  «.'oiitiiiui»l.j — (\miu>cii'Mit-  —  Ma>sarhuA'tls —  NVw 
IIunip>liiri» — \'i'rm«»nt — Now  Y(»rk — Pi'iiiisvlvuiiia. 

<)T  i:  N<.IIMAL  Sciii»i> J.  F.  i>ihildot;i.  i\T'j 

A Wl« •STATION J.  J.  St*  (*'i,HOu.  aT«i 

Karly  Att«*iiif»ts — BQHooniii.ir — IIyf1rogi»n  <.ias  Eniployr**!. 

P;ira<'liut<-s — SriLsations  of  AerwiiaiiTs — Utility  ofthv  Scicnr*.*. 

SiiAi.i.. AV  TirKOKi>rs M'„i.  W,  TufU.  ^\ 

i  »(;kan  \Vim.w ;J04 

'I'm:  ATI.  xNTic  TELi:«R\i*ir J.J.^.  ?iiQ 

Editoiilvl. 

II«.\v  tlM*  Int«.;ri.'*its  of  K«lurati«>n  ar»^  Advanoffl 899 

Tin*  Hf^'inniiij;  of  our  Coinrnon  ScIhk>1  System 891 

Kditoiiial  Misckllany. 

l'rfilj!iiii< — I*rop.rTiis  of  NnTni»frs — <  n'orin-triral  Construniini  for  & 

t'loN*  ApiMMxiijiation  to  th'j  ('iri.'iiiiifori.Mice  of  a  Cireli; oOt* 

Ki>iT'»i:i  \i.  <  '.m:ki>i*«»nui;n(k. 

L«::t'r  from  (icnnany TT.  /..  Oagt-.  307 

'L'raiiiiii^  l'«»rty  Viars  xYiro 401 

Em  (  \TloNAL  lN*TKLLir;KN(  K 4<J3 

A'/A^t  /•/'  >'''!' r.s. — V.  rinoiu — Ni  w  llain|tshiro — Ma^ssacliust/tts — Connecticut— 
Hhodt*  ]>iaii(l. 

Miihfff  Sttiti  M. — Xrw  York — I'i'nnsvlvania. 

ir.  H.'  '••'  >.'•/.'•■*.— (>!i:«»—In<li:iiitt — rol«»railo. 

S, . '.'.'  '.t  I ..  S:.  I *f  V. — Ma rylaii'l — Vi r j"inia — N« »rth  (.  arolina — Mis?issip|»i. 

CfUUr.NT   PntLirATIi»N?!. 

Worsliij*  ill  til.*  S;liool  Uixnu 4<jij 

History 4u7 

Ai'lh  TO  S<lio(»l  1  )iM*ii»lino 40*s 

Vi.J-  I.  ^>r.|.i  .iin!  II  V '•'••'».  l»""  i' i'.i  r'i»;'i.  .ir«' TMiT  rrftily.    l'ri<*«' <«f  eur-i.  j-r-pai!  br  map,,  $*<• 
T«»  ?!i.  -•  who  Mi-.'l  Ywk-  SiiJ'MTifM-r.'*,  with  S#  .."tO,  w-  w=!'  k\\>\  tli."  Mmulily  frt-  on  p.  y»^*i- 
\Vc-  !.•  ••  I  .VI  a."  \\\'  A-:c:.t  hi  rv.TV  liicalit}'.    T«tiiis  !:l-r:il.    StWil  f.»r  A'iENT'*  riRri'LAR. 

To  all  Person.*;  who  are  Building  School-HousoR,  or  who  may  be  in  any 

way  Interested  in  Fitting  up  and  Furnishing  School-Rooms. 

T!i-  l'';»*  !>Ji.  r*  «.:  tli>  V».' tli^y  nri»  ;iow  j.r-p!»r.««!  t»»  fllrli:^||  cv«Ty  kl««1  .»f  Hp'tn-vci!  rnm^T*! 
"  ::i  -.1  \'\\\  .!•• ."»  ..iiii  r-.ri  i:-.:«'.  ..t  thf  Very  I-.vw-t  vxA\  {•ri<V!*.  Tlii-y  hivi»  iiiip.ir.virU-tl  fiuMUth*-*  l.ij 
t  i.i:  -..! .' :  ::!<:•  J  vU'\  m:;.;..\:i..:  i\\\.  \y.i.\  j>i:vi  aU'Ik:.!^  \\\»t\\  the  ini>>t  rc:uM>:i  ible  Iitiiis.  E^uuiikU"* 
V,:,.  !  I-  ;  ir"*-  t  I  V.  :i.-!  •.••..  r  'l.i-  «iir:i<'  iii.iy  l)o  «K*?iri''\. 

Periodicals  Published  by  J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

430  Broonie  Street,  near  Broadway,  New  York. 

I.     \iiii-;-icini  Kdiiciitloiinl  MniitUIy.    SiiLrl'*  Tiui-.f.i  •'>,  15  r<4.;  per  Rmmro 91    511 

11.     Am*  rlf-aii  ■loitrnal  of  Kfliicafloii  •<.>•' Ill- 'li  >.    Mr  •'••  ti:r*iifi-'.  jSi|,*i5;  T-mnii.   •!    Ul) 

'x.--  .      .«       w>.  •.•i.-»'  •-:.      .  I '••«•%  II--1.  Mkm  Y  r>\i:Mni>.  lil.  P..  (Mntniii^  tsu'ti  ytiir  o\vi* 

«   ."  I  ■  •!!■•  ••  ]••'!•.  .  ".  ..•••  .f>'..  I  "ftrMt",  ai'il  t%»"»  |:i.n«:r«''I  V.  «ii>ii  i'ij:^ 

T'.     31i>iitlil«*  ••••'  *»••••-♦•••••■•-••   "  •■  "•••'    ••• -••   *■•  ••  "i    iwi 
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J.  W.  SCnEEMERHOKN  &  COMPANY,  I'l'IiLISIIERS, 
430  BKOOBOS  STMIBT,  ZTew  Torlt. 

FUILASELPHIA,  filS  Arch  Street;   CEICAQO,  6  Cuitom-Eouu  P1m«. 
HENDRICKS  &  POTTER.  ST.  LOUIS.  52  North  Eiglilh  Slrwt. 

LoxBox,  CO  Patehnoster  Row  :  TiiCbnbr  &  Co. 

TU  Amtilcaa ^'e<c^  Ca..  IS1  JVuivm  St,  X.y,  Orntrat  AgtHttftr  Oki  T,ad4. 

•I.»  per  iMiM.    Sta^  NMbm,  li  CcMi. 


CONTENTS  FOR  DECEMBER,  1866. 


Pedagogical  Law,  Art.  VII M.JIicIf.  Wals/i,  440 

The  Law  as  to  Religioii  in  School — Concluded. 

(Md.,  Ya.,  N.  C,  S.  C,  Ga.«  Flo.,  Ala.,  Mias.,  La.,  Tex.,  Ark.,  Tenn. 

Exact  ScnouLRsnip J,0,R.  MeElray,  455 

IsoxBTRic  DRAwma...^ Qio.  W^Flumpton.  458 

Atmosphebic  PHXNoaasNA.II J.J.  BUteMtm.  460 

Kain — Glouda — ^Diatribation  of  Rain— Abnormal  Raina — ^Prodaction 
of  Rain. 

Democracy  in  Education Jf.  Maury.  4C4 

TBm  ScnooLMABTEB  M.  D 4CG 

The  Straight  Mark— A  Diate^e WliUtc  More  4G0 

Editobiai*. 

-     Schoiastlc  Rights  and  Duties  of  Paients 473 

Teach  Principles 474 

Character 475 

The  Tear 476 

Editorial  Miscellakt. 477 

Mathematical  Construction. 

Editorial  Corresfokdence. 

Absurdities  Taught  in  Schools T.O.Oaffoot.  478 

On  the  Letter  of  F.  S.  J 470 

Science  and  the  Arts. 

Transmutation  of  Silver  into  Gold- Useful  Plants 480 

New  Process  of  Making  Steel— Cosmical  Dust— New  Uses  for  Petro- 
leum, etc 481 

Educational  Intelligence 483 

Eastern  States— Middle  States— Western  States— Southern  SUie»— 
I  Foreign. 

Current  Publications *. 483 

Geography— Shakespeai^Familiar  Lectures— French  Grammar — 
Blowpipe  Analysis— Metric  System— Christian  Ethics— Education — 
NoTcl. 

A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY! 

WEBSTER'S  EOYAL  ttU^VETO  DICTIOMfiY, 

NEW,  ILLUSTRATED,  UNABRIDGED.    Price  $12  00. 

May  now  be  obtained  in  exchange  far  a  little  cffi>rt  in  the  educational  fieM  f     Se- 
cure for  the  American  Educational  Monthly 

FIFTEEN    SUBSCRIBERS. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  names,  with  accurate  post^ffice  addresses,  and  Twenty 
DoLLAfiP,  we  will  mail  to  the  subscribers  the  Monthly  for  18G7,  and  send  im- 
mediately, by  Express,  as  advised,  to  the  person  remitting  the  cash  and  names,  a 
perfect  copy  of  the  above-named  invaluable  book. 

Tills  is  indeed  a  rare  opportunity  to  secure  a  real  prize,  on  most  liberal  and 
easy  conditions. 

Regular  terms  of  the  Monthly  $1  50  per  annum ;  single  numbers,  prepaid, 
fifteen  cents. 

Agents  wanted  in  eveiy  locality.  Regular  terms  (without  the  prize)  to  agents 
sent  when  rec[uired. 

J.  W.  SOHERMERHORN  &  OO,  Publishers, 

430  DROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


**  Among  the   (Jhoieeti  of  Moffazinea,'' 


^  Vmried  in  itt  variety,  and  rich  in  the  orifflnal  taient  which  U  eommarndsJ* 


In  sabmltting  their  prospectus  for  tne  Kew  Tkab,  the  publishers  of 

BEADLE'S  MONTHLY, 

-A.    Iv^CsLgaziiie    of  To-IDeLy. 

hke  pleasure  in  acknowledging  their  Indebtedness  to  the  Press  of  the  Countbt  for  the 
jenerous  praise  bestowed  upon  each  Issue  during  the  past  year.  It  has  served  to  conflrm 
he  Idea  that  a  real  American  magazine,  employing  *rHE  best  home  talent,  in  all  depart* 
aents,  meets  the  wants  and  wishes  of  intelligent  readers ;  and,  thus  encouraged,  the  pn1> 
lihers  enter  upon  the  new  year  with  a  renewed  determination  td  make  their  Monthly 

WORTHY  OF  AMERICAN  HANDS  AND  HOMES. 

n  aisarance  of  this  purpose,  they  have  to  announce  that  their  list  of  contributors  for 
H7  will  embrace,  among  others :  John  Neal,  Qencral  Cluscrct,  Mrs.  E.  Oakos  Smith,  Miss 
Biesebro,  Miss  Prescott,  the  author  of  the  "  Dead  Letter,"  Alfred  B.  Street,  Colonel  A.  Jr. 
L  Doganne,  Mrs.  M.  V.  Victor,  Mrs.  Catharlae  A.  Warflcld,  Alice  Gary,  Wm.  Wirt  Bikes, 
liarl«f  D.  Gardette,  C.  D.  Clark,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Palmer,  Phoebe  Gary.  Kate  Field,  Dr.  Rufhs 
ann  Brown,  Eklward  H.  Hall,  Stephen  O.  Dodge,  Kate  P.  Osgood,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Morgan,  Ann 
L  Hoy t,  Capt.  J.  N.  Flint,  Henry  O.  Dwlght,  Mrs.  Mark  Peabody,  etc.,  etc. 

A  More  Brilliant  Corps  of  Writers  no  Magazino  Can  Offer  I 

nllUling  the  idea  of  a  IklAGAZINE  OF  TO-DAY,  as  hitherto  the  pages  of  the  Monthly 
Sn  embrace  the  best  attainable  Romances,  Tales,  Sketches  of  Travel  and  Residence, 
(Mans,  Essays  on  Art  and  .Esthetics,  Philosophic  and  Scientiflc  Papers,  Sketches  of  So- 
•t^  and  Manners,  Biographic  and  Historic  Disquisitions— in  fact,  any  abloand  original 
rfticito,  firom  any  source,  which  can  interest,  instruct,  and  give  pleasure  to  readers. 
Of  the  Special  Features  of  the  year  already  arranged,  the  publishers  announce : 
KJterary  Reminiscences  and  Notes  of  the  Notabilities  of  Twenty  Years  Ago. 
A.  Romance  by  author  of  "  Household  of  Bouverie,*'  "  Romance  of  the  Oreen  Seal,"  eto, 
tangent  papers  on  Watering-place  Life  and  "  Fashionable*'  Summer  Migration. 
Pictures  of  Places  and  People,  at  Heme  and  not  at  Home,  with  and  without  lilustrationi. 
Plastrated  papers  on  the  Natural  and  Physical  History  of  our  own  country. 

A   ROMANCE  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE   "DEAD   LETTER" 

;  promised,  and  tloubtless  will  commence  in  the  Spring  numbers. 

A.  series  of  highly  original  and  Interesting  papers  by  a  leading  Now  York  Physician. 

These  and  other  features  in  contemplation,  added  to  the  current  contributions  of  the 

l^lnent  authors  above  named,  must  render  tlie  Monthly  a  heartily-welcomed  visitant  to 

mry  Fireside,  OfZlce,  Library  and  Shop  to  which  it  finds  its  way. 

grEBXS:— One  cOpy,  one  year,  (12  numbers),  $3.00;  Clubs  of  Five,  815.00^  and  one  extra 

ipy,  (one  year),  to  the  person  remitting  the  same;  Clubs  of  Ten,  $23.00,  and  one  extra 

ipy,  as  in  the  club  of  Five.    Single  numbers  Twenty-five  cents,  sent  pott-paid;  and  for 

ito  by  Newsdealers  generally. 

Address 

BEADLE   Aim   COHPAHT,  Publiahen, 

118  WzLLXAic  Btbbbt,  Nbw  Youl 

41^ VoB  BrmoLLLijmucEMaam. axd Fbbouk  List,  see  oftoszts  paox. 


SPEGIAI.   IlVDnGEMEnTS  t 


Favorably  slK^ated  as  are  the  publishcra  of  BEADLE'S  MONTHLY  for  obtainlnf 
tides  of  beauty  and  usefulness  at  low  rates,  they  ha,\e  arranged— instead  of  their  u 
money  comniisslons,  and  in  consonance  with  the  custom  now  being  adopted  by  leat 
publications—a  list  of  premiums  for  lists,  by  which  those  inclined  to  tke  pleasant  h 
of  introducing  a  good  xaoazine  to  households  may  be  more  richly  compensated  for  t 
exertions  than  by  any  other  plan  ever  adopted. 

It  will  be  observed  by  glancing  at  the  list  that  the  articles  ofTered  embrace  Sn 
Machines,  Pianos,  Melodeons,  and  Other  Musical  Instruments,  gold  and  silver  watc 
silver-plated  table  service,  books,  etc.— all  of  the  most  reliable  character  as  to  quality 
make,  chosen  from  manufacturers  whose  very  stamp  is  a  guaranty  of  excellence, 
tliese  articles  are  placed  on  the  premium  schedule  at  the  regular  cash  rates  chai^ 
the  same  goods  by  the  retail  trade.  By  obtaining  them  at  the  best  trade  rates,  the  ] 
Ushers  secure  the  **  margin  "  requisite  for  the  offers  here  made,  which  really  are  quite 
precedeuted  in  their  liberality;  and  the  compensation  to  all  who  devote  a  few  hoar 
getting  up  u  list  is  ample  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting. 


Snbfcriptinn  price  to  Bbadlb's  MONniLT  $8.00  Tea  Serticx,  compriffod  of  six  pieces,  tls : 

per  year.    There  are  given :  pot^  tvaler  pot,  augar  bowL,  creamer ^Hop  b 

T>      «,_           ^,                       «^i-^  t       ^  -wrii  ^^  All  from  the  old  estabUshmcDt  of  Ls 

For  Twenty  buBscRiBERS,  Whdelcr  &  Wil-  Hart  &  Co.,  4  and  6  Burling  felip.  New  T 

■'*i^^A.?"il^  hEwiNo  Macuinr.  ..    Price  165.00  Their  goods  are  all  "first  qnafitT,  fc^arilj  pi 

^-  Of  ihc  latest  make,  and  sent  direct  flrom  ^^  Nickel  Silver.    No  second  qualilT  or  b 

the  company  B  salcBrooms.  gooda"  made  by  them. 

MnslcAl  Instrnments.  Gold  and  SUtcf  HVateltcfl, 

For   Six  Subscribebs,  a   patent   cocoawood  For  Fittebic  Subscribxbs,  a  eilver  Pai 

Flute,  German  Mlver  keys  (4)  and  tips;  or  a  Lkver  Watch,  Uanting<ca8e,  ftdljewded.  ' 

fine  French  Violin  and  Bow Price  $10.00      ranted Price  $! 

Sf^  Supplied  from  the  music  establishment  For    Twenty   Subscbibxbs,  a  silver  Ll 

of  Wm.  A.  Pond  &  Co.,  547  Broadway.  N.  Y.  Watch,   hunting-ca»e,  with  American  m 

For  TwENTY-FivE  SuBSCKiBEBs,  Prlncc  *  Co.'s      ments,  full  jeweled,  warranted Price  p 

Patent  Melodeon,  four  octave,  (C  to  C)  and  KorTHiRTT-EiGHTSuBSCRiBKBs.agoldPAl 

.portable  case Price  $67.00.  Lbvkr  Watch,  hunting-case,  full  jeweled. 

Fur  FoRTY-rrvE  SuBscnxBEiia,  Prince  &  Co.'s      ranted  Priee$ 

Tatent  Mklodeon,  five  octave,  (F  to  F)  with  For  Fifty  Subscribers,  a  gold  PATE3rr  Ij 

j>ortablo case Price  $112.00.  Watch.  " AmiTlcan'  movements,  hnnting-f 

er"  These  most  admirable  ln*trumoul8  need      flJJ>  Jeweled,  warranted Price  fl( 

no  commendation  from  us.    Their  almost  world-  Field  and  Parlor  Croa net  Seti 

wide  reputation  Is  their  guarantee.    These  melo-  «._  m_„  e,rB-«»n,-».  •  1?,-,  ^r.-««.T— 

deons  are  sent  direct  fi-om  the  manufactory.  r  Jt  Ja^^«   Vrl^  JS?«!h  S;^  ?i°?5!Ii 

„      -E. a                          »,           -  »,     ,.  'ock  maple,  rrench  polish,  with  improved 

For  Fifty  Subsoribebs,  a  Mason  A  Hamlin  vaniscd  removable  socket  bridges.    l'omplc« 

C^iNET Organ . .Pric^  $110.  JO.      oUJinUhed  chestnut  case. ..^ Pri« $] 

^For  Ninety  Subscbibebs,  a  Mason  &  Hamlin  ^„r  Ten  Subscribers,  Parlor  CRO<2nT 

^^^^^^^^^ J   m  •  •  -^^^^  $200.00.  boards  :K)xW,  rounded comcrs,omameut«48i 

For  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Sub-  (.iiver-rimmed,  box-wood    balls    and    mal 

riCKiBERs,  a  Mason  &  Hamlin  Cabmet  Organ.  „]aicd  bridges,  complete,  with  box  for  halls,  i 

■  ';^i^  'i\yL"V""C ; •  i'. •  •  • ; •  P^*^«  fSlJO.OO.      Icti..  bridfcs  and  eUrting  points Price  iJ 

eif^  Of  best  make,  sent  direct  f^om  makers'  ^                 i»^irl 

warerooms.    For  selection  of  style,  quality.  Ac,  JiooK«« 

send  to  Meevrs.  Mason  &  Hamlin,  B&6  Broadway,  For  Thrxb  Subscribers,  vols.  I.  or  IL  **1 

N.  Y.,  for  their  Illustrated  Catalogue.  ble's  Monthly,"  bound  in  muslin. . .  Price  1 

For  Two  Hundred  Subscribers,  Boardman.  For  Five  Subscribers,  vols.  I.  and  HI 

Gray  &  Co.'s  extra  finish  seven  octave  rosewood  ^"  ■  Sf****™^^'  bound  in  mnalin ....  Price  | 

Piano  (now  manufiictured  by  Wm.  McCammon,  .*  or  Twelve  Subscribers,  Books  to  the  « 

Albany,  N.Y.)  Price $600.00.      °'i.   •  u o  '  """ A-"H 

fc,, „-     ^    jm   -mmr  For  FIFTEEN  SUBSCRTBEIIS,                       do.       I 

SllTer-Platod  TTare.  por  Eighteen  Subvcrxbxbs,             do*    I 

For  Five  Subscribers,  one  set  silver-plated  For  Twenty-two  Subsoribxbs,       do.    B 

Teaspoons Price  $5.76.  F(»r  Twenty-sbvbn  Subscribbri,     do.    • 

For  IbioHT   SuBitCRiBERs,   ORs   silver-pIated  For  Thirty-eight  Subscribxbs,      do.     7 

Castor  or  Cake-basket. Price  $12.00.  For  Fourty-four  SuascaiBSBa,       do.   M 

For  Ten  Subscribers,  one  set  silver-plated  ^^  The  canvasser  is  at  liberty  to  select  ft 

TABLEsrooNs Prics  $16.00.  the  retail  catalogue  of  any  pablVi>her ;  or  Bea 

For  Thirty  i.^ubscriber8,  one  silver-plated  &  Co.  will  select  for  the  party.  If  so  desired. 

All  articles  nhove  mentioned,  it  Is  to  be  understood,  are  to  be  packed  and  dellvexv<! 
tbe  charge  of  the  proper  express  or  transportation  company  free  qf  cost. 

In  order  to  solicit  sabscribers  with  success,  the  canvasser  shoald  be  sapplied  witb< 
or  more  copies  of  tL.e  Monthly  as  specimens.    These  will  be  supplied,  po^-jicid. 
Twenty-five  cents  eacl:  which  amount  should  uniformly  be  remitted  In  order  to  mci 
the  required  copy. 

In  remitting  money  for  lists,  the  party  can  obtain  post-office  orders  to  anv  reqnli 
amount;  or  the  money  can  be  sent  us  by  express— carriage  to  be  pre-paid  by  the  tend 
In  all  cases.  Where  money  is  sent  let  it  be  in  Government  or  National  Bank  (.^ireiD 
If  drafts  are  sent,  malLe  them  payable  to  the  order  of  BEADLE  AND  COMPAXr. 

AddreM 

BEADLE   AND  COMPANY.    Publishers, 


NEW  EDUCATIONAL  QUARTERLY. 

SXJBSGPJPTXOJSr  FKEE. 

Temohere  and  all  intorestod  in  the  proi(roM  of  the  cause  of  Bda^ation  are  urged  to  send  thel 
liftmaa  and  tboM  of  their  profeMional  frienda  a«  ■ubaorlbere  to 

The  Illustrated  Educational  Bulletin, 

Belnsr  a  ecbool  journal  on  a  new  and  attractive  plan.  It  will  be  sent  for  one  year  to  any  addresa 
free  (^  charge.  TUe  publiahera  will  thAnk  Oounty  Superintendents  and  others  for  lists  of  teachers 
who  would  like  to  receive  the  paper.  They  will  also  be  glad  to  supply  Institutes  with  any 
quantity  that  may  be  desired. 


I.  Monteith's  Physical  and  Intermediate  Greography.     in 

Two  Parts.  Part  L  UiK>grapby  taught  as  a  dcience  ;  written  and  illustrated  on  the  Plao 
of  Object  Teaching.  Part  IL  Local  and  Oivil  Geography  ;  containing  Maps  renaarkable 
fur  their  clenrness,  an  Improved  dystem  of  Map  Kzereises,  and  a  Prunouncing  Vocabulary 
of  Qeovraphlcal  Names.  By  Jamea  MonieUh^  Author  of  a  Series  of  School  Geographies. 
Koyal  Quarto.    91  pp.  Price  $1  6U. 

2.  Jarvis'S  Primary  Physiology— For  Schools.  Bt  Edward  Janis, 
M.  D.    I6<(  pagAs.     18mo  75  cetiu. 

S.  Jarvis'S  Physiology  and  Laws  of  Health— for  the  use  of 

Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges.     By  Edtpard  Jarvit,  11.  \y.   427  pages.    12mo.   9125. 

4.  Fowle'S  False  Orthography— in  which  the  Orthography  and  Mean- 

ing of  many  thousand  Words,  mast  iiaule  to  *be  Mis-spelled  and  Misused,  are  impressed 
upon  the  Memory  by  a  regular  Series  of  Wntteu  Exorcises.  By  WiUiam  B.  FauUe.  12mo. 
1-U  pages.    3>  cents. 

5.  FowIe'S  Primary  Reader :  consisting:  of  Original  and   Selected  Les- 

sons, intended  to  interest  as  well  as  to  improve  the  younger  class  of  learners.  160  pagua. 
IStno.    26  cents. 

6.  Fowle's  Bible  Reader ;  being  a  new  Selection  of  Reading  Lessons 

from  the  Holy  dcrlpturea,  for  the  use  of  dchooia  and  Families.    23S  pages.    12mo.    |l. 
7-  Ledru'S    French    Qrammar.     a  comprehensive  Qrammar  of  the 

Jfrench  Langange ;  with  Practical  Kxercises  for  Writing,  and  very  complete  and  simple 

Rules  for  Pronouncing  the  Language.    28a  pages.    Tiiho.    ^L 
8.  Ledru^S  French  Fables.     Fables  in  tlie  French  Language  for  the  use 

ofbeninners  In  the  study.    120  |»ages.    12mo.    Price  76  cents. 
9-  Ledru'S   French  Reader.     The  French  First  Class   Book ;    being  a 

new  selection  of  Reading  Lessons.    In  Four  Parts,  viz.  :  1.  Authentic  Pieces  in  Prose. 

2.  Prose  Comedies  of  Moliere  abridged.  3  Choice  Pieces  io  Verse.  4.  Abridged  Dramas  and 

Scenes  in  Verse.    By  Prancoia  Ledru.    288  pages.    12rao.    Price  $1. 

10.  Maurice-Poitevin's  Q-rammaire  Francaise  Elementaire. 

Coors  Tbeorique  el  Pratique  de  Langue  Francaise.  Adople en  Fraaoe.par  la  cooseil de  I'ln* 
•traction  Publiquev  191  pages.    12mn.    Cloth.   Piiee^L 

II.  Ripley's  System  of  Mat>-Drawing.   By  E.  z.  Ripley,  Michigan 

State  Normal  dchool.  Quarto,   f^lczible.     Price  $1. 

1 2.  Fowle's  Principles  of  Linear  and  Prospective  Drawing  • 

fur  the  Training  of  the  Eye  and  Hand.  Adapted  for  the  use  of  Publle  and  Private  Schools. 
By  WiUiam  B.  Potele.    94  p^ipofl.  i;2mo.  5U  cents. 

13.  FOWle-S  Teachers 'Institute  ;  or,  FamUiar  SinU  to  Young  Teaehers, 
Bv  WiUiam  B.  Fowfe.    268  pages.    12mo.    $1  60. 

14.  Jewell  on  School  Government.  A  Practical  Treatise,  presenting 
a  thorough  discussion  of  its  Facts,  Princlpfes,  and  their  AppUeatlooa:  with  Critiqnas  npon 
Current  Theories  of  Panisbment  and  Schemes  of  Adm^ntftratioo.    For  the  use  of  Normal 

•choolii  Practical  Teachers,  and  Parents.    By  Frederick  S.  Jeweil,  A.  H.,    Professor  of 
jCnglish  Literature.    New  York  State  Normal  dchool.  Albany.    800  pages.    12mo.    $160. 

15.  Cantara*  or^  Teacher  of  Singtny.  A  complete  Musical  Text-Book  for 
Schools  of  every  Orade.  By  FroAcis  H.  Naek  and  George  F.  Brietow,  Teachers  of  Kosio 
in  the  New  York  city  Pabllo  Schools.    Svo.    $1  00. 

16.  National  Drawing  Books,  with  Copies.  SiJ^  Numbers.  Quarto, 
per  set,  $1  60. 

1.  Kleicentary  Exsroisbs  in  Limbab  Dbawino. 

2.  Ornambntal  Drawing. 

3.  Elbmbstart  Exercises  in  Fancy  Drawiho. 
.    4.  housbbold  furniturb. 

6.  Animals  and  Plants. 
6.  Landscapes. 
i^  8irU  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price, 

A.  Se  BAUNKS  &  C0.9  Educational  Publislkers^ 

1 1 1  &  113  William  Street,  New  Y  ork. 


STANDARD  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS, 

PUBLISHED   BY 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  COMPANY,  NEW-YORK. 
A  New  Booh  by  Tenney. 

N  ATURAL  History  of^AcNimals 


Containing  brier  descriptions  of  all  the  animals  flgared  on  **  Tenney's  NatnrsI  Histoft 
Tablets/'  bat  complete  without  tha  Tablets.  By  SAXBORX  TENNEY  and  ABBY  £ 
TEN  NY.  lilostratsd  with  Five  Uondred  Wood  Engravings.  1  vol.,  2mo.,  cloth. 
Price  $2. 

This  little  volume  is  intended  to  give  the  young  and  all  beicrinners  a  clear  idea  of  mom 
of  the  principal  forms  in  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  thus  awaken  a  love  for  the  further 
■tad/  of  Natural  History.  All  the  branches,  classes,  orders,  and  many  of  the  familieti 
genera  and  species  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  are  described  in  simple  language,  and  the 
whole  made  clear,  even  to  a  child,  by  the  Pictorial  Illustrations,  which  excel  in  nnmbei 
and  in  perfection  those  of  any  other  book  of  the  size  ever  published  in  this  country. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  TABLETS.  By  Sanborn  Tbnney  and  Abbt  A.  Tknnbt.  Pivt 
in  number.  No.  1.  Mammals ;  No.  2,  Birds ;  No.  3,  Uentiles  and  Fishes ;  No.  4,  InaectSi 
Crustaceans  and  Worms ;  No.  5,  Fishes  and  Polyps.  Jljunted  on  masUni  plain>-priM 
•3 ;  colored,  price  $10. 

ALSO— NOW    BEADY. 

GUYOrS  POPULAR  PORTFOLIO  MAPS  (Primary  Series.)— These  maps  are  tea 
in  number,  and  have  been  prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of  Common  Schools.  The/ 
possess  advantages  and  improvements  existing  in  no  other  maps  published. 

They  are  correct.  They  are  fresh  and  original. 

They  are  clear  and  simple.  They  are  practical  physical  maps. 

They  are  practical  political  maps.  They  are  nractical  outline  maps. 

They  are  true  pictures  of  the  earth's  surface — 
Exhibiting  the  forms  of  relief,  the  elevations  and  depressions  of  the  earth's  sorfaca. 
The  maps  of  this  series  consist  of  a  large  four-sheet  map  of  the  United  States ;  a  two* 
sheet  map  of  the  Hemispheres,  and  maps  of  North  America,  South  America,  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  Central  Europe,  the  World  (Mercator's  Proj.,)  and  Australia,  or  Oceanica. 
They  are  mounted  on  muslin,  and  put  up,  for  safe  carriage,  in  neat  portfoUos.^ 
Price  $18. 

GUYOT»S  WALL  MAPS  FOR  SCHOOLS,  large  series,  price  171. 

GUYOT'S  WALL  MAPS  FOR  SCHOOLS,  intermediate  series,  $J8.60. 

GUYOTS  GEOGRAPHICAL  TEXT  BOOKS. 

GUYOT'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY. 

GUYOT»S  COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY— (Teacher's  edition.; 

GUY0T»3  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY. 

GUYOT'S  KEY  TO  WALL  MAPS. 

The  complete  set  of  Goyot's  Text  Books,  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
II  oU  for  the  Common  School,  70  cents  for  the  Primary,  $2  for  Teacher's  KdttioB 
Common  School  Books,  and  75  cents  for  Key  to  Maps. 
FELTER*S  POPULAR  ARITHMETICAL  SERIES— Embracing  First  Lessons  in  Num- 
bers, Primary  Arithmetic,  Intermediate  Arithmetic,  Commercial  Arithmetic  in  tKe 
aeries;  also — 

FELTBR'S  PRACTICAL  ARITHMllTIC-complete. 

SHELDON'S  WORKS  ON  OBJECT  TEA(;HING,  2  vols.,  12  75  each. 

SHELDON'S  CHARTS  AND  READING  BOOK. 

KIRKLAND'S  (Mr8.,C.  M.)  SCHOOL  GARLAND,  2  vols.,  |1  50  each. 

KIRKLAND'S  (Mrs.  C.  M.)  PATRIOTIC  ELOQUENCE.    1  vol.,  $1  75. 

WOOLSEY'S  INTERNATIONAL  LAW.    1  vol.,  8vo.    Price  $3  60. 

CLARK'S  OUTLINES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  1  vol.,  12mo.  Fnet 
$125. 

TENNEY'S  MANUAL  OP  ZOOLOGY.    1  vol.,  12mo.    Price  $3. 

PERRY'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.    1  vol.,  8  vo.    Price $2  50. 

ALEXANDER'S  MORAL  SUIENCE.    1  vol.,  12  mo.    Price  $1  50. 

PERCE'S  MAGNETIC  GLOBES,  (in  8  styles).    Prices  from  $3  to  $35. 

SMITH'S  (Mrs.  Mary  H.)  MANUAL  FOR  PERCE'S  MAGNETIC  GLOBBS.  Pnos 
50  cents. 

$tsr  Any  of  the  above  books  sent,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
Full  descriptire  oatalognes  sent  on  application. 

CUAS.  SCRIBNER  4i  CO.,  <M;4  Broadwmj»  IT.  T* 


$1000* 


Office  of  THE  NATION,  130  Nassau  St.,  N.  T., 

November  16,  1866. 
^  Thb  Nation  Newsimp<»r  was  established,  now  more  than  a  year  ago,  as  an  essay 
towards  creating  a  higher  standard  of  public  discussion  and  literary  criticism  than 
bad  been  conmion,  especially  in  the  daily  press,  and,  while  maintaining  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  republicanism,  to  be  independent  of  parties  and  sects  of 
whatever  name.  That  it  has  been  successful  in  this  design  is  proved  by  the  abun- 
dant and  almost  enthusiastic  testimony  of  the  most  competent  judges,  and  by  the 
rank  which  it  assumed  and  has  held  nearly  from  the  start. 

If  the  aim  of  its  proprietora  were  relf  sratulation,  they  might  be  content  with 
this ;  but  they  desire  to  exercise  a  wider  influence,  not  only  on  the  people  at  large, 
but  especially  upon  tho  youns,  and,  as  auxiliary  in  both  cases,  upon  those  whose 
profession  is  teachinz — in  the  school- house,  the  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  in  the  legisla- 
ture. They  have  accordingly  deteimined  to  ofTer  an  inducement  to  these  classes 
especially,  but  not  exclusively,  to  read  Tub  Nation  themselves  and  to  procure  sub- 
scribers fur  it. 
.    One  week  after  the  Jlni  dap  of  July,  18G7,  they  will  pay  a  premium  of 

ONE    THOUSAND    DOLLARS 

to  the  person  who  shall,  between  the  present  time  and  the  date  above-menUoned, 
bave  forwarded  to  this  office  the  largest  number  of  new  subscriptions  excetdiag  one 
hundred  ; 

Froeided,  that  each  subscription  shall  be  for  a  full  year,  (beginning  with  any  num- 
ber;)  and  that  there  shall  be  at  least  Twextt  competitors  for  the  premium. 

If  there  be  fewer  than  twenty  competitors,  but  at  least  ten, 

FIVE    HUNDRED    DOLLARS 

will  be  awarded  to  the  most  successful. 

In  case  of  a  tie,  the  order  of  time  of  receipt  shall  decide ;  and  nothing  sent  after 
June  80,  1867,  or  received  after  July  7,  will  be  allowed  in  the  decision. 

l^"  A  commission  of  fifty  cents,  on  account  will  be  allowed  for  each  subscriber 
as  forwaided,  to  be  retained  by  the  person  sending  the  name  and  subscription  price ; 
and  the  first  ten  subscribeis  will  entitle  the  canvassers  to  a  copy  of  Tub  Nation  for 
one  year,  besides. 

The  attention  of  law,  medical,  and  theological  students  in  particular  Is  called  t9 
this  opportunity,  which  adds  to  positive  reward  for  exertion  the  chance  of  a  very 
considerable  accession  to  their  resources. 

INSTRUCTIONS. 

Every  competitor  should  announce  his  intention  with  the  first  subscription  for- 
warded, and  should  number  each  subsequent  sending. 

For  $4,50,  a  receipt  in  full  ($5)  will  be  sent  from  this  offiee  direcUy  to  the  per- 
son indicated. 

Write  legibly  all  parts  of  the  addres?. 

The  addrei^s  of  the  person  awarded  the  premium  will  be  promptly  forwarded  to 
each  competitor. 

THE  NATION  is  a  Weekly  Journal  containing  Literary^  Artietic^  and 
Scientijie  Intelligence^  Criticisms  of  Bools^  Pictures^  and  Music^  Foreign 
Correspondence,  and  Deliberate  Comments  on  the  Political  and  Social 
Topics  of  the  Day. 

TERMS:  FIVE  DOLLARS   PER   ANNUM,  IN   ADVANCE. 

A  specimen  number  sent  gratis  on  application  to 

E.  L.  G-ODKIN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

130  Nassau  StreeCy^New  York. 


$1000. 


THE  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 
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L  GOODEIOffS  CHILD'S  UNITED  STATES. 

Price— retail,  60  cents;  wholesale^  45  ccnti. 

n.  BEBAED'S  UNITED  STATES-to  1865. 

Price— retail,  $1.25;  wholesale,  94  C6nt& 

m.  YONGE'S  ANCIENT  HISTOEY. 

Prico— retail,  $1.25;  wholesale,  94  ceBt& 


»  ♦  » 


L 

GOODRICH'S  CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

18  designed  as  the  first  book  of  History  for  children.  It  has  long  been  a  fiivorite,  and 
has  a  wonderfdly  extensive  demand.  The  author's  style  of  narration  is  interesting,  am! 
his  anecdotes  are  most  happy.  Tiie  irustrations  are  uncommon  and  ImpressiTe.  The 
book  is  jost  the  right  size  tor  Primarians. 

IL 

BERARD'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

IS  a  12mo  Tolameof  303  pages,  most  tastefblly  lUostrated.  It  Is  written  In  a  style  whidi 
cannot  fail  to  interest  and  instruct  the  pupil.  <*The  author  is  a  graceful  and  vivid 
writer,  with  rare  skill  in  condensation.'^  In  this  Iiook  the  current  of  events  are  followed 
down  to  the  present  time.  A  r'?viewer  says,  '*  it  is  gratif^'In^  to  m  ike  the  acquaintance 
of  an  historian  whose  statements  are  fkets,  and  liho  calls  tlungs  by  their  right  names." 

YONGE'S  ANCIEN,T  HISTORY,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE 

MAHOMETAN   CONQUEST. 

The  study  of  Ancient  History  bas  been  too  s^^nerally  neglected  in  our  scbooTs,  becau^ 
oooks  on  the  subject  have  hitherto  been  too  large,  containing  masses  ol  dry  and  unirittr- 
esting  details.  Miss  Youge,  the  well-known  author  of  *' The  Heir  of  Bfcdclyfle,"  lua 
provided  a  remedy  in  the  pubMcation  ot  her  Landmarks  of  History. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  to  bring  together  the  events  most  necessary  to  be  rem'emherrd 
in  ancient  history,  and  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  characteristics  and  course  of  the 
*' Changing  Empirea'^  of  classical  times.  In  the  space,  it  has  been  impossible  to  give 
much  detail.  When  anecdotes  have  been  introduced,  they  are  such  as  lead  to  the  bcU«r 
comprehension  of  the  characters  and  w.iys  of  thinking  ot  the  great  men  of  old. 

The  ptyle  of  the  book  is  pleasant,  and  will  create  a  desire  for  laiger  historical  works. 
It  must  beget  an  earnest  love  tor  the  study  of  history.  Its  fascinating  influences  wUl 
draw  the  youno:  beyond  the  trashy  novels  of  the  day,  and  create  a  iSsting  lasto  for 

Erofi table  readmg.    As  a  text-book  for  the  study  of  history,  a  reference-book  for  the 
onie  or  school  library,  or  even  a  class  reading-book,  this  volume  will  prove  acceptable. 


■•■»■ 


Copies  of  the  above  named  books  will  be  mailed,  prepaid,  (or  esamination  with  a 
view  to  introduction,  at  the  following  rates:  Child's  U.  S.  60  cents;  Berard's  U.  S. 
f  1.00;  Yoni^c's  Ancient  History,  $1.00. 

When  or  lered  in  qmntities,  tor  introduction  or  first  use  m  schools,  they  will  be  Bene 
by  express  at  one  half  the  retail  prices. 

COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO.,  J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  &  CO., 

2fo,  25  South  Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia.  Publishers, 

No.  4Z0  Broome  8L,  New  Tt  ^ 


A  UOTABLB 

S[aiit$ptir»  of  iht  ^mm 

AT   EVERY    MINUTE. 

BY  HENRY  WHITALL. 

DISECrOST  OF  TH£  SI&BBT  HUVEFS. 

To  AtlnDomT  nhit  ■  Hip  St 

to  Oesgnphr— tli«  Key  tlul  xuHoctt 

tha  UyatuiM  In  Uw  Cbugliig  rirma- 

■Dent.     It  li  tba  ■!»  of  ■  lO-tncli  CglcrtUl 

Clabe.  uid  u  much  betlar  m  II  I*  chsiper. 

Tm   klndi.  one  hsTbig  ths  CODiteUiUou 

b«iiIUuU7  pilnttd  Ilka  tba  Olobn.  Uw 

•Mber  u  mncb  liks  tba  ikr  u  povlbla. 

'  Tba  BUrt  irtiita,  on  ■  dcap  bin*- 

btack  ground, 
Priea  </  uat,  t3-00-      fti  (•ta,  U<»- 

Thli  riuiliittiera  la  now  In  naa  In  minj  oF  tl>a  Srho^lIL  SamlDMlM  ud  Oallagai  throiIRlKnil  Uw 
Cnltril  Htilsi.  riia  TeKtacT  ol  lb*  Aitronomlral  Ob>"ner  aho  wanM  to  contett  hcitii  Into  niltrtat 
tcum  Thre*  U  Fl»o  UnndnJ  DoUm  tot  ■  aiileiul  Souk.  '  '      '  p  ere         ora       pv 

Bfghbmi  SJlmH,  Wanalrr,  Jfim. 

Ur.  WIilUU  baa  mMat  almiUr  teatlmauiol*  from  the  a»t  Ednutota  and  ■i:lant!lla  uan  In  (ba  coontiy. 
Sold  for  tba  Proprietor  bj 

J.  W.  BCHERUZRHOSN  ft  CO.,  430  Broome  St.,  Kew  Tort. 

THE  WOOD-LAWN  CEMETERY,        ^ 

FOB  THE  CITT  OP  NEW  YOKE  AND  VICtKtTY. 

Contain!  OTcr  300  actte.  and  la  ■iliuted  on  (ha  Una  of  the  nirlrm  Rillnad  at  Wood-Lawn  StaUim. 


Depot  f  r  Woo.i-l*wn  at  B.iauid  10.00  A.  M.,  iad  a^  IM  p:  M.;_  rsl 
PTiiFFT,  oppoiita 


U.      DcKTlptiTa  mmphlela,  mapa.  etc,  fumlebed  at  tbe  ance.  si  EASr  TWKMTi;.! 
r,  oppoiita  the  Hailani  Bal.»nd  OlBce,  or  bj  tha  Huperlntandent  on  Iha  (Toonda. 


WILLIAM  A.  BOOTH.  PisaManl.  ABSALOM  PETERa.  Tloo-PrealdinL 

LDUIUM  HOPKINS,  Treaaarar,  IMtEH  D.  BHITB,  Becwlanr. 

CALEB  B.  KSEVALS,  0IIAIILE3  CRAKV. 

HUGH  N.   CAMP.  HOBAOB  P.  CLARK, 

DAVID  HOADLEY,  BESM.  W.  IIOSNEY. 

AUOUdTUd  eCHBLI,  liAUUEL  B.   PAOBONfl, 

WILLIAM  OUIT,  OompliDllar. 
OfBca,  SI  Eiit  TwtutT-Siilb  Street 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S   STEEL   PENS, 

OF    THE    OLD    STANDAUD    QUALITY, 

Trvle-Mirk: 


SECOND  SERIES,  Ranging  from  No.  700  to  No.  761. 

Tt»di-M»rk !  {  OiLLorr. 

)        Bmuixanaii, 

Or  Desoriptlvo  Nttme,  and  also  with  Designating  Nombera. 
For  Sale  bf  JOSEPH  QILLOTT  ft  80N3,  91  John  Street,  Now  York. 

BEtni    OmK,    Sou    Aaut& 


"AN  EDUCATIONAL  NOVELTY. 


ff 


RIDER'S    COMPOSITION    PAPER. 


Thi  ttse  of  the  EntlUh  Lan{iu|e,  ^pokea  aad  writtta,  b  Mdljr  ddecUre,  cren  in  oar  Schoob.  Th« 
Teacher  who  ha«  a  sincere  desire  to  improve  hii  pupils  in  **  Good  English  **  will  have  an  invaluable  aid  in 
Mr.  Rider*s  method  of  correcting  conpositions.  Under  the  old  plan  the  teacher  passes  weary  and  almost 
profitless  hours  jarMug  mt  tnrtaiMts  which  may  not  be  nndentood  by  the  pupil,  even  if  he  takes  the  trouble 
to  read  them. 

The  principle  embodied  in  Rlder*s  Composition  Paper  is  that  the  pvpU  and  not  the  teacher,  shall  coneet 
the  composition.  At  the  head  of  the  pafe  Is  a  uMe  of  nsana,  rales  and  laws  which  are  liable  to  be  ocflec- 
ted,  each  appropriately  numbered  or  lettered.  The  worK  of  the  teacher  is  to  nndertine  or  bracket  the 
faulty  words,  and  place  in  the  marfin  a  symbol  which  shaX  direct  the  pupil  to  the  proper  item  in  the  table. 
Then  tlie  pupil  can,  at  Ids  leisure,  examine  and  analyse  the  principle  vidated,  and  make  the  necessary 
correction.  Thus  he  ineviubiy  becomes  technically  and  thoraugiily  Mmiliar  with  tlie  requirecenu  of  the 
Bnglish  Language. 

As  a  time-sa^ng  invention  for  the  teacher,  it  b  meet  important,  betides  reducing  composition  ts  an  orderly 
•nd  scientific  method. 


Three  style*—**  Pirtt  Series,**  **No.  Two  **  and  **No.  Three**,— lately  issued,  are  receiving  an  eathosiastie 
welcome. 

The  ubles  are  aeatiy  printed  at  tlie  head  of  large  sheets  of  letter  paper,  property  nled  with  blue  and  red 
fines. 

I.  THE  FIRST  SERIES 

Is  intended  for  such  beginners  in  the  Art  of  Composition  as  may  be  careless  in  penmanship,  in  eprlbng,  in 
the  use  of  capitals,  etc.,  etc.  Its  proper  use  will  prevent  the  pupil  from  fiUUng  into  habits  of  indiflerence  m 
the  scores  of  little  faults  which  are  easy  to  acquire  but  dificuit  to  mend. 

II.  THE  SECOND  SERIES 

Reviews  the  greater  pdnts  of  the  Jtrif  and  attends  to  sdection  of  words,  gramouttlcal  coastructioa,  formatiea 
of  sentences,  paragraphing,  condensing,  etc.,  etc. 

III.  THE  THIRD  SERIES, 

Without  forgetting  the  errors  corrected  in  the  Jim  and  #«cMi,  lus  reference  to  Rhetorical  correctness  and  ele- 
gance, and  Uie  cultivation  of  the  very  best  style  of  finished  English  Composition. 

Price,  per  QLuire,  "by  Cxpresfi, 50  C^zits. 

Speoixnezx  Sh.eet  \yy  Mall,  Prepaid...... 5        " 

J.  W.  SGHSBMEBHOM  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

430  BBOOMX  ST.,  A'etc  Tortt. 

WATSON'S  MANUAL  OP  CALISTHENICS. 
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It  contains  an  extended  and  varied  course  of  phyrical  ezercbes,  ulthamt  mffrmtus.  The  Iimosvonoir 
embraces  all  needful  directions,  rales  and  ezpUnations  for  instrncton  and  pupils,  with  sections  on  phonetics 
and  respiration.  Throughout  the  book  the  exercises  are  arranged  in  accordance  with  well-known  priodplct 
cf  anatomy,  phyriology  and  hygiene.  They  have  been  thoroughly  tested  in  our  schools,  securing  the  happiest 
lesnits.  These  exercises,  practised  habitually  and  energetically,  cannot  &il  to  yield  to  youth  grace,  agility, 
suppleness,  a  ready  hand,  as  well  as  robust  health,  solid  strength,  and  power  of  endurance.  Almost  any 
achool-room  or  parior  will  suffice  for  the  exercises.  For  those  who  wish  to  use  the  piano  to  enliven  the  exer- 
cises, there  are  several  pieces  of  music  prepared  by  the  best  masters. 

The  book  b  profusely  and  richly  illustrated  from  original  designs.  It  b  printed  on  raperior  tinted  papen, 
M 1  bound  in  best  style.  A  reviewer  writes  s  **  Thb  b  the  most  elaborate  and  satlsftctory  attempt  yet  made 
to  apply  practically  to  educational  purposes  the  great  traths  of  physiology,  relating  to  physical  culture  and 
training.  The  work  has  evidently  been  prepared  by  one  who  b  conscious  of  the  requirements  ot'  the  leaner, 
•ad  has  studied  the  most  effectual  way  of  meeting  and  supplying  them.  To  those  in  authority,  whose  Infia- 
cnce  would  be  efifectuaJ  in  promoting  the  drcuUtion  of  thb  book.  It  becomes  a  positive  duty  so  to  do  by  every 
means  in  thdr  power.  All  who  have  the  phyrical  welftre  of  the  human  rscc  at  hean,  and  nadersund  how 
powerieu  the  intellect  b  to  contend  against  the  burden  of  a  feeble  and  emaciated  frame,  are  equally  interested 
In  its  teacldngs,  aad  answerable,  each  in  hb  owa  sphere,  however  saiall  it  be,  for  the  coasequei  ^  of  aeglcct- 
lag  them.** 

Copies  for  examiaatioa  wiX  be  mailed  oa  recdpt  of  |i/30. 

J.  W.  SCHERHERHORN  &  CO.,  Publishers,  430  BroonniSL,  N.T. 


THE    GEOGRAPHICAL    REVIEW. 

Messrs.  J.  W.  8CHERMBRHORN  &  00. 

Hare  in  preparation  the  First  Nambf  r  of 

To  be  Cpndnoted  by  Ber.  FroL  W.  L.  GAGE, 

Whose  labors  is  the  hio^rapher  of  Cakl  RtmR,  and  the  interpreter  of  his  Writinp,  are  sniBdeat  eridenc* 

of  his  fitness  for  this  an<lertakin{. 

The  object  of  t&e  GcooiiAraxcAL  Rctiew  it  to  familiarize  the  American  Teachers  and  the  better  instmcted 
classes  of  readers  with  the  latest  resolu  of  Geographical  Exploration.  The  pages  of  Petermann^s  Mhthtim 
luHitn^  Koner*s  Ziittehrifi  fmr  Erdkundt^  Amnmltt  dtt  K«;«;««,  and  other  leading  Journals  conducted  in  tho 
interest  of  this  Science,  will  be  fireely  drawn  npon.  Maps,  iUustratlre  of  recent  discoveries,  will  be  introdoced 
when  thejr  may  contribute  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  subject.  Articles  from  American  Geognphen 
will  form  an  interesting  feature  of  the  work.  I^e  entire  plan  and  execution  of  the  enterprise  will,  it  is  hoped« 
make  it  an  indispensable  auxiliary  to  all  progressive  Teacners. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  REVIEW  will  be  issued  in  MoirriiLT  PAKT3  of  3a  pages,  at  a  snbscriplioa 
price  of  Tu&si  Dullamm  pea  Annum  in  advance.    SubKription  books  are  now  open. 

J.  W.  SCHERHERHORN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

430  BBOOMB  BRREET,  JTetv  Tmrh. 

"  OUR     WORLD; 

Or,    First    Hjessoxis    in    Greograpliy, 

BY   MISS   MARY   L.   HALL.  \ 

CONTAINS    TWELVE    PAGES    OF    MAPS,    PRINTED    IN    COLORS,    AND    NUMEROUS 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Small  quarto,  116  pp.     THee  00  cents. 

This  book  b  cordiallx  recommended  hj  many  prominent  educators.     Prof.  GiOiaB   B.   BMZBWni 

tays  of  iti 

**  The  author  has  learned  how  to  teach ;  she  lores  nod  anderstands  children,  sjmpathixes  with  their 
wants,  and  knows  how  to  interest  them,  and  to  gain  and  keep  their  attention.  The  ianruage  she  uses  it 
addressed  to  their  imajrination  and  cunositjr,  and  singularly  well  adapted  to  their  capacity/*  ..... 
*^  So  interesting  is  this  fittle  book,  and  so  wisely  chosen  in  the  substance  of  the  lessons,  that  it  would  be  a 
blessing  to  pupils  and  teachers  wherever  it  should  be  used.^ 

Copies  for  czaminatioB  will  be  le&t  to  teachers  on  receipt  of  60  cents. 

SAMUEL  F.  NICHOLS,  Publisher, 

43  WASHIXOTOlf  ST.,  BoHmt. 

"AIDS  TO  SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE." 

Bewords  rednced  to  a  Useful  and  Perfect  System. 

THE  good  effect  of  an  accurate  register  of  deportment  and  scbolarahip  In  promoting  a  healthy  spirit  of  ena- 
lation  and  scholarly  pride,  i»  acknowledged  by  all.  Yet  such  a  register  is  rarely  kept.  Teachers  generally 
hare  not  time  to  record  each  recitation  as  it  occurs.  Other  duties  crowd  upon  them  so  that  the  record  must  b« 
neglected  for  the  time,  and  afterwards  made  up  from  memory.  Perfect  accuracy  being  impossible  in  suclk 
cases,  fmjUtnef  In  tht  rtcwd  it  wtmktntdy  and  Its  mtrml  firtt^  in  m  grtmt  dtrrtt^  Utt, 

The  AIDS  secure  the  good  resulu  of  accurate  records  a^^  reports,  with  less  expense  of  time  and  labor, 
and  also  an  active  parentalinterest  naturally  awakened  by  a  system  of  daily  reports. 

The  AIDS  may  be  used  in  various  ways.  The  following  is  convenient  t  In  the  morning  give  each  pupU 
a  Card,  (five  merits  representing  a  ftrfnt  daj^  to  be  forfeited  for  misdemeanor,  or  failure  in  recitation. 
SINGLE  MERITS  and  HALF  MERITS  are  for  pupils  who  fail  to  retain  their  CARDS  and  yet  are  worthy 
of  $*mt  credit.  Five  Cards  held  by  any  pupil  are  exchanged  for  a  CHECK,  {%%  Merits,)  representing  a  perfect 
^(Am/  IViik,  Four  Checks  are  exchanred  for  a  CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT,  representing  one  hundred 
Merits,  or  a  perfect  Mtnth.  These  Certificates  bear  the  pupil*s  name  and  are  signed  by  the  teacher.  Th« 
num^r  held  shows  the  pupii*s  standing  in  School. 

If  a  PRIZE  is  to  be  awarded  at  the  close  of  the  session,  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  determining  to  whom 
It  belongs  {  and  the  decision  being  made  by  each  pspil  exhibiting  the  Cards  and  Certificates  received,  no 
suspicion  o'  favoritbm  can  arise. 

The  AIDS  are  neat  in  desi^,  and'^are  beautifully  printed  in  the  BEST  Colors.  The  Certificates  are 
prizes  which  children  wiH  admire  and  cherish.  The  Single  Meriu  and  Half  Merits  are  printed  on  card- 
board; the  Cards  and  Checks  on  heavy  pacer,  and  may  be  )utd  many  limes.  This  makes  the  system 
very  cheap.  The  AIDS  are  put  up  in  sets  of  flOO.  there  being  Zo  CERTIFICATES,  120  CHECKS,  100 
CARDS,  and  loo  SINGLE  MERITS  end  HALF  MERITS.    Pnce  per  set,  $1.15.    By  mail,  prepaid,  $i.}5. 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  ftCO.,  Publishers, 

480  BBOOMJB  STJUEBT,  New  Tcrh. 

Send  for  our  eompleU  litt  qf  Books,  Maps,  Charts  and  School  Merchaxidise, 


NEW  PATENT  INK  WELLS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

■  B 
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nil  lia-aiilrniiiiKrnlnKllp.  whirl!  mlinm  nnu  an  ileill.  iMiliu  iliMi  sHtaIn  tala*  iiilfflar  pari  iif  MuH 
nil  iTHi™  illowi  riHini  lii  whlHl  Jht  Bi^Mtlii«  flmwiuTl  Irem  lewn  ijWlof  «»ir  iimt  f""!/ i»«»».     "■• 


Tll<>ntwinllll>llinii.uiwbll*1(«intiilidlli>«n1ilii>il  cXHllinen  «r  llit  liH  oflU  now  In  sH.  II 
DBIdlH  iha  dilMi  gr  iiriMrW*  lum  ■  iwl  •nd  wcnn  Euiwbif  IK  Ilit  estni,  wblcb  cu  «ilj  )»  nsttid 
wttb  Ikt  kv.  *kl(k  (ImiM  bi  kipl  b;  thi  liuhar  arjHiiliiir. 

Price  of  Ink  Wella  per  dozen,  $3.S0 ;  Seya  fiir  aamo,  no  cfaaree. 

HSHKT  H.  SHERWOOD,  107  Hdhsoe  Stsest,  Cdcaoo,  III. 
J.  V.  SOEEEHEREOBN  t  CO.,  430  Bsoou  STREET,  Kev  Ta&E. 

TtHT  m">ntmMn  ind  Hi]  lluvr  Plain  QIui  Faiita  or  Ink  UTeUi.  pat  4«tii.  SI  SOt 

HALLS  GREAT  GEOLOGICAL  CHART, 

Bi2e  6it.  6in.  by  fifL,  finely  engraved  and  luperbly  colored, 


<.lwil.a«l 


Plica.  MoiintBl  Em  Clolh  and  RQlltr>,aiH  OOl  ITIiolaala  vt>".  An  Tucbin S'^  00 

Kar  CD  Uall'i  anlD(ical  Chan ..:. 1  UO 

J.  V.  SOHEBMEBHOBH  i  CO.,  430  SaooaE  Stbeet,  tisw  YoRg. 

The  Novelty  Microscope. 

Patented  Hat  El,  18CI1. 

Forth«e«mln»tioii  of  LIVIKQ  IKSECTS  this  is  tkt 
■uperior  to  any  otlior  eloff,  u  it  coiiflnos  them  nitliin 
Ihe  loeii*  during  tho  cmmiiiatioii,— ftot  up  or  down,  u 
you  plaMC.  Il  U  »lfo  suilaljle  for  exnmidiiiff  floae™, 
leaver,  Rcod,  clotli,  wool,  minernli,  the  (kin,  &c.,  Wing 
adapted  to  >  ^resler  titisi;  of  purpiMM  ^bd  itiy  o\htt   ■ 

Prica  S9>  ^But  bj  mnil,  poatafN  paid,  on  receipt  ot 
tha  price;  or  wilti  Twelvs  beautiful  niounUd  <.>l<jacta 
ndnptud  to  its  usa  for  $3.50. 

J.  V.  SCEERHEKHORH  &  CO., 

430  Brooma  Stiaat,  Haw  Tork. 


Professor  FISCHER'S  NEW  LATIN  BOOK. 

REVISED  EDITION. 

WILL  BB  READY  DECEMBER  Mth. 

This  book  will  brinr  about  the  long  talked  of  **rerolution  **  in  the  ttady  of  Latin  in  American  Schooii. 
It  presents  4  NEW  method  of  ttadyinft  Latin,  which  is  neither  **  a  copy  of  our  own  previous  methods,  nor  aa 
improveJ  edition  of  the  method  prevailing  in  Germanjr.**  It  does  not  claim  to  open  up  a  **  Royal  road  t* 
Learning/*  nor  wiH  it  yield  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Latin  in  *^  six  easy  lessons.** 

It  win  aid  the  pupil  to  acquire  the  Latin  Language  by  the  most  natural  method  ptssible,  **  short  of  hear- 
ing it  spoken  in  the  Forum,  or  at  the  baths  of  Ancient  Rome/* 

Retail  Price,  $1.15.  Wholesale  Price  (to  Teachers)  $x.oo.  Spadmea  for  examination,  prepaid,  bjr 
null,  $1.00. 

J.  W.  SCHERHERHORN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

430  ItltOOME  ST.,  Keto  Toth. 

A/rONEY    RETURNED   in  full,  if,  after  a  few  days' 

-*"'^-*"  use  of"  GODFREY'S  CATARRH  REMEDY**  Its  effects  are  unsaUsfactory.    $5  a  box—for  ra- 

qulre  more.  It  is  the  prescription  of  one  r '  the  most  eminent  Professors  and  Surgeons  in  the  United  Statea, 
and  is  known  to  be  a  scientific,  safe  and  successful  remedy.  Occasionally  a  case  may  pass  into  the  incnraUa 
stage — for  man  was  bom  to  die — but  that  none  may  be  imposed  on,  the  above  offer,  agreeable  to  the  printed 
statement  on  each  box,  is  made.  It  is  not  claimed  that  this  remedy  cures  everything,  nor  consumption,  Init 
it  is  claimel  to  be  sa.e  and  eDtcient  in  the  cure  of  Caurrh  of  the  head,  no:e,  &c.  Extravagant  testimonials 
are  not  given,  but  the  following  phrases  nsed  by  correspondents  not  readily  led  away,  show  that  it  is  a  remedy 
or  real  value  in  a  troublesome,  otTcnsive  and  threatening  malady.  "  The  first  box  has  done  good )  we  waat 
another.**  "It  did  me  much  good.**  "  It  is  diffusive  and  effectual.**  "  My  son  is  getting  on  nicely,  and  if 
almoit  well.'*  **  Your  Catarrh  Remedy  Is  helping  me  j  send  some  more.**  "  Express  me  $10  worth ;  the  ferst 
box  hat  really  fone  my  daughter  much  good.'*  Sold  by  P.  C.  GODFREY,  only  at  No.  j  U:no2r  Sqvau, 
Kew  YoT^. 


THE   HERALD  OF  HEALTH 

^S  devoted  to  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  and  the  LAWS  OF  LIFE  AND  HEALTH.  It  will  angH^ 
j(^  remedies  far  sickness  and  dissase,  and  show  how  many  of  the  *^ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to*'  may  be  pre- 
vented, and  it  will  direct  especial  attention  to  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  training  of  children,  so  that 
they  may  have  sound  minds  in  strong  bodies.  We  believe  many  years  may  be  addod  to  life  by  aa  observance 
of  the  Dietetic  and  Physiological  laws.  We  have  faith  in  human  progress,  and  look  forward  to  a  future,  not 
far  distant,  that  shall  develop  the  most  perfect  types  of  manhood.  Men  of  the  highest  culture  and  national 
fame  have  been  engaged  to  auist  us  in  tliia  work,  among  whom  we  will  mention— 

HOKACE  GREELEY. 

ALFHED  B.  STREET, 

raoF.  RUFUS  KING  BROWNE. 

Eisv.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 

MOSES  COIT  TYLER,  (of  London,) 
Fbop.  YODMANS, 

Rev.  E.  H.  CHAPIN, 
Ret.  Dr.  JOHN  MARSH.  THEODORE  TILTON. 

Rev.  O.  B.  FROTHINGHAM,  WM.  H.  BURLEIGH. 

P.  T.  BARNUM,  Db.  J.  E.  SN0DGRA9S* 

F.  B.  PERKINS,  (Editor  of  The  Galaxy\  De.  DIO  LEWI3^ 

Dn.  DIXON,  (BJi:or  ol  The  Scalpel), 
PnoF.  T.  P.  LEONARD, 

GEORGE  W.  BUNGAY, 

Dc  M.  L.  HOLBROOK, 
A.  L.  WOOD,  M.  D., 

De.  E.  p.  MILLER, 

Db.  J.  G.  WEBSTER,  Etc 

Each  number  will  contain  tvcdfle  directions  for  tke  home  treatment  of  the  prevailing  diaeasea  of  Um  •••• 
MO,  and  will  save  many  times  its  cost  in  doctor*8  fees. 

It  contains  48  pages  of  neatly  printed  nutter,  and  is  aSbrded  at  the  rtry,  low  price  of 

9»  PER  ANNUM-SO  CENTS  PER  NUMBER. 

niLLES,  WOOD  &  C0.|  No.  15  Laight  St,  New  York. 

CANVASSERS  WANTED. 


THE  DESK  SETTEE 


M  ^  M 


O^N  mott  of  oar  achooU,  both  public  and  private,  the  openiDg  ezerdset,  ezaminationf,  and  receptions  are 
(^condocted  in  the  principal  room,  where  all  the  pupils  are  assembled.  As  these  rooms  are  commonlf 
furnished  with  ordinarx  settees,  to  accommodate  the  laifest  number  possible,  thej  are  almost  useless  except 
for  Just  such  occasions. 

TOJC  Desk  Settiz,  recently  inrented,  fhllx  remedies  this  freat  dificultj  and  loss.  Its  construction  is 
inch  that  it  may  be  easily  transformed  from  a  Settee  to  a  Writing  Desic,  or  vlc0  vtrtm^  by  any  boy  or  girl. 
The  seat-board  D,  in  figure  %  of  the  illustration  on  next  page,  is  turned  upward  to  form  a  Desk,  as  shown  at 
C,  in  both  figures.  The  plan  is  so  simple  and  eflectire  that,  in  a  moment,  an  Jlsttmilj  tr  Ltcturt  Rmm  may 
become  a  busy  school-room,  furnished  with  seats  and  desks,  in  alternate  rows ;  and  rtfuirlng  hmt  iittU  wurg 
mmttrUl  mni  txftntt  thmn  ftr  •riinmrj  stats  altmt.  For  country  school-houses,  which  are  sometimes  used  for 
religious  meetings,  this  Invention  seems  invaluable. 

Behind  each  row  of  Desk  Settees  may  be  an  ordinary  seat,  but  to  ^ve  uniformity  in  appearance  the 
P'«nj>nfa  Seat  Srtss  is  recommended  to  accompany.  When  not  in  use  this  seat  may  be  turned  against  the 
back,  to  allow  individual  space  for  passing,  for  gymnastic  exercises,  marcliing,  or  for  the  purpose  of  sweeping 
the  room. 

In  many  villages  and  towns  where  Public  Halls  or  Lecture  R«oms  are  desirable,  but  cannot  be  afforded 
on  account  of  the  txftnsty  the  introduction  of  the  Desk  Settee  would  contribute  largely  to  their  support,  for 
the  same  room  could  be  used  for  school  purposes  during  the  day,  and  for  lectures  in  the  evening,  without  the 
trouble  of  removing  desks  and  seats. 

The  side  frames,  or  stanclilotts,  and  the  pieces  to  which  the  seat  boards  are  attached,  are  of  cart-iron. 
The  seat  boards  and  backs  of  those  now  used  in  our  city  schools  are  of  cheny-wood,  but  they  can  be  made 
of  any  other  wood  that  may  be  desired.  The  Settees  are  made  of  dififcrent  heights,  ranging  from  ii  to  i6 
inches  in  height  of  seat ;  and  by  use  of  intermediate  sunchlons,  they  are  made  in  sections  of  4  and  $14,  feet 
each,  and  may  be  made  any  length  required. 

The  merits  of  this  invention  seem  to  be  readily  appreciated.  The  Desk  Settees  are  being  rapidly  intro- 
duced into  the  public  schools  of  New  .York  city.  Though  but  recently  patented,  they  are  already  used  in 
twenty-six  assembly-rooms  in  the  city  j  among  them  are  those  of  Grammar  Schools  Nos.  i,  8, 1$,  17,  40,4$, 
49*  54y  55i  «nd  Primary  Schools  Nos.  3,  zo,  and  36.  They  are  in  use  in  the  Normal  School  at  Oswego, 
N.  Y.}  in  the  public  schools  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  at  Hudson  City,  N.  J.j  also  in  the  Hall  and  School  at 
Webster,  Missouri.  In  all  cases  they  give  perfect  satisfaction,  because  of  their  real  convenience,  economy, 
and  durability.    See  cuts  on  next  page. 

Usual  length  to  seat  two  pupils  (Double  Desk)  to  write,  or  three  persons  in  assembly,  is  three  feet  and 
Bine  inches. 

A  rack  for  Books,  &c.  b  attached  to  each  Desk.  Thb  holds  the  Books,  whether  the  room  b  escd  for 
School  or  for  Assembly  purposes. 

JPrice  of  each  Double  DesTc,  of  Cherry  Wood,     -     -     $11.00. 
''  "  "  "      of  Chestnut    «      -     -     -     lO.SO. 

Packing  and  Shipping  will  be  careftQI  j  and  promptly  done  on  receipt  of  orders  wLlch 
contain  the  cash. 

J.  W.  SOHEBMESEOBN  &  CO.,  Mamifacturers, 

^O  BXtOOMB  ST.,  New  Tork. 


NEW  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 


♦  ♦• 


DRAWING  FROM  OBJECTS.— A  Manual  for  Teachers  and 

Pupils  of  Common  Schools.    B/  Prof.  Jons  GaosuoN,  of  Michigan  Sute  Normal  SchooL    Half  bouoi 
•mall  4to.,  54  ptt«.    Price,  i$  cenu. 

Thii  work  is  ac  attempt  to  present  a  series  of  practical  Drawia{  Lesso&s,  soiled  to  the  capacities  of 
inteUigeni  pupils  la  t^e  Commoa  Schools. 

CHRISTIAX  ETHICS;  or,  The  Scienee  oflHity.   By  Joseph  Aldet, 

D.D.  LL.D.    Cloth,  i&mo.,  170  pages.    Price,  $i.X5. 

The  design  of  the  Aathor  has  been  to  furnish  an  Elementary  and  Practical  Text-Book  on  Ethics,  as  tu 
aid  in  the  Normal  education  0/  the  young. 

OUTLINES  OF  A  SYSTE3I  OF  OBJECT  TEACHING,  pre-- 

pared  for  Teachers  and  Parents.    By  W.  N.  HailmAR,  A.  M.,  with  an  Introduction  by  J.  N.  McElU- 
•ott,  LL.D.    Cloth,  itffio.,  160  pages.    Price,  $1.00. 

v.  B.— Single  copies  of  the  above  will  be  sent  to  any  addsess,  by  »«!/,  on  receipt  of  prices  annezed« 

Addre3is  tlie  raUishent, 

IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

NEW  TOItK. 

OUR    GYMNASTIC    APPARATUS 

Bmbkaces  Tsrieties  which  afford  the  most  and  best  exercises  and  may  be  used  with  equal  facility  in  the  hooM 
or  in  open  air,  and  by  all  persons,  individually  or  in  cla.ses. 

'    It  is  made  of  well-seasoned  wood,  varnished,  and  well  polished.    Dcmb-bells  and  Indian  Clnbs  are  cscaHy 
aad«  of  maple,  beech  or.  birch ;  Wands,  of  white  ash }  Hand-rings,  of  cherry,  birch,  or  mahogany. 

The  Wand  has  eight  plain,  equal  faces.    It  is  seven-eighths  inch  tliick  for  men  and  women,  and  tkree- 
Iburths  inch  fft:  boys  and  girls.    Price  |0  cents ;  with  met4tic  balls,  7;  cents. 

There  are  four  sizes  of  Dumb-bells.    Nos.  i  and  1  are  intended  for  boys  and  giris ;  No.  |  for  women  sad 
youth  i  No.  4  for  men.    Price,  per  pair,  of  Nos.  i  and  a,  Co  cents }  of  Nos.  3  and  4,  75  cents. 

There  arc  eight  sizes  of  Indian  Clubs  j  four  of  long  clubs,  and  four  of  short  ones.    Nos.  x  and  x  arc  ftr 
women  and  youth }  Nos.  3  and  4  for  men.    Price  of  Clubs,  per  pair,  $1.75  to  ?6.oo. 

Two  sizes  of  Hand-rings  aford  sufficient  variety.    No.  x  is  for  boys  and  girl*;  No,  2  for  men  and  wooem. 
Price,  per  pair,  75  cents. 

Teachers  arc  invited  to  call  and  examine  this  apparatiss. 

J.  W.  SHERMERHORN  &  CO.,  nanufacturers, 

430  nnOOME  STltliET,  Xcw  Torh, 


The  Publications  and  School  Merchandise 

OP 

J.  \V.  SCHERMERHORN  &  COMPANY, 

430  BJROOMJE  STJtJZET,  yiSW  TOJtK, 

M«y  be  obtained  through  the   Iead*ing   Booksellers  of  the   United   States. 

Those  named  bek>w  are  expected  to  keep  constantly  on  band  A  FULL  STOCK  1 

B.  H.  BANCROFT  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  CaUforaU. 

HENDRICKS  &  POTTER,  4x9  OUver  St.,  Su  Letiis,  Mo. 

SPEAKMAN  &  PROCTOR,  6  Custom  House  Place,  Chicago,  Kl. 
SHELDON  &  CONNOR,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
B.  hIALLON,  Sarannah,  Georgia. 

|.  A.  BANCROFT  &  GO.,  411  Arch  St.,  P!riIa<'eTrhl>«,  Pa. 
J.  L.  U  AMMETT,  J7  and  39  Brattk  St.,  Boslon, 


OUR  ONLY  FORTNIGDTLT  HAOAZWE. 

FOR  1867. 


TRS  eiLAXT  vill  eonilirae  to  te  tdltod  pn  Hi* 

Policy 

M  rnUiAIng  «rtklM  «n  lli«fr  VMriti  lioM ;  of  allowing  tk»  vtdait  Hh4  firttflt  e^pniriwi  QJr 

op^iioot  on  alLtidM  of  aU  eutijeoti^  Mch  wilter  being  bald  rMponsibla  for  liU  own  t1«wi,  th« 
'«■! J  veqioirMMikl  brtng  4b«k  hd  bAT«  MmcOifcig  io  mj,  tmA  Mj  it  ii«IL 
Pvi^  tiM  7Mr  THJI  OAI«AX7  wiU  pabljbh 

Three  Complete  Novels 

written  ecpedellx  for  TRB  OALAXT  bj  brllUant-writen.  Tbeee  elorlee  win  eppeer  laeee** 
eively,  eecb  being  completed  in  eboni  on^tbird  tbe  time  it  wonld  ocenpj  in  e  monthly.  Haiprein 
•onaitli  one  of  the  meet  epperent  AdTM^Iigef  of  »  fbrtnlghtly,  %  ehlef  objection  to  eerial  etorief 
being  obTiated.  Theee  three  itoriee  elone  could  not  be  pvrehiMd  ea  booka  fbr  tke  prlee  ef  tin 
Ifagaiinei    THE  OiIi4ZT  will  alio  gire  In  each  number  one  or  m  o  ra 

Short  Stories 

ttf  the  higheat  Aaraetv.  Ba4d»  thoaa  which  are  Iftelr  ta  cdBa  ftcct  vsknown  wrttara  ef 
merit,  each  atorlea  maj  be  ejected  f^m  HAmurr  E.  Pnnooziv  Tkb  ▲otbob  of  **  Lm  xv  tb« 
iBoii  HxuM,**  Turn  kormom  or  -Zmwt  Cmmtam,"  Oamoumm  Ooumw^  Boas  Temmy,  Uamu 
Jjovau  Bdou  ||ta<»  W.  H.  PAUfla  aad  pther^ 

The  General  Articles 

wfU  be  eontribnted  b/  anthora,  kpown  and  lahknowfu  and  wiU  be  aeleoted  from  the  ]CS% 
wcetmd,  with  aole  ragait!  to  jhalr  ahJHty  and  intereet  to  the  pibiia.  Bat  the  pnbMahara  eaa 
poeitiyelf  announce  •  aeriee  of  artidea,  b/  Svoxiis  Bmaoi^  (who  ia  about  riaitlng  the  French 
SihibitloB,)  on  Feeneh  lit  and  BocMiy;  hj  Bsobabd  OmAxnWmrm,  on  Uteratore  and  cHtleiBms 
b#  Ovopoa  X.  TowtM,  oti  Fcnign  PoUtiea ;  by  Jaios  Ymamxum  Trm,  on  Brenia  of  the  War  i 
by  Obobob  Wabbmlut,  on  a  Tariety  of  antjeota--«nd  eontribaUona,  by  Hbwbt  T.  Tuobbbmam  ; 
bj Bmcvap  C fiw>ii*B ;  byJtonrKafBBOooBB;  byCiUB>.Babo»rBBf  Z»blabd;  bjAixemAMD 
^mmMM  Gabt  ;  by  Bbt.  Jobb  Wbiw  ;  by  Bbt.  Bdwabd  B.  Halb  ;  by  Db.  T.  W.  PABaoBa ;  by 
FBQg.  Blq^  ,  (en  Ooahny,  »tc.)  by  Abba  Ooba  Biiobie;  byWiLUAicB.Ai.aBB;  by  &&Ooiuinr 
•sdothera. 
TKB  OALAXT  WiU  be  amlneBtly  a  Migaaine  of 

Entertaining  Reading. 

ABItafk4tiaiid|ieefU.faifotaiatioaanddiaBa«fioBf  wiUbemBdeatteaoUfiaMUl  antiffftalBiB^ 
•OBiatitaUng  #  ICagasine  which  will  be  raad  from  corer  to  corer. 

The  Illustrations 

0f  THB  OALAXT  wiBbe  ftrom  deaigBa  by  emiBcat  arti8i%  and  will  be  eagiaved  and  piinlai  In 
the  higheat  ftile  of  the  aft 

The  Price 

«f  THB  OALAXT  ia  $f  ft  fBar,  and  aa  it  ia  publiahed  twice  aa  oAan  ••  the  noBthUeab  K  la  fheii 
fore.  M«  ChMpat  Magatim  in  IM  €kMlrjf, 

An  extra  copy  will  be  aent  pntit  Io  erery  dub  of  fits  aobaerlbera,  or  aiz  coplea  will  be  aaal 
Cpr$96. 

The  ■ubaertber  commencing  with  Ihe  number  for  Norember  let  will  recelTe  a  rolume  of  185 
fagea  ornijalniag  the  badk  filiagiiiaB  of  "THB  GLATBBDIoaL"  by  AinnoBT  TBou.ov9-^whicb 
la  appeering  aerially  in  TBB  OALAXT— and  will  thaa  be  enabled  to  read  the  atory  from  ilB 
beginning  to  ita  condualon. 

ftuhecriptiooa  wh#nfrer  deairad  will  be  eoBuneneed  wUh  the  flnt  nuBkbei^  tad*  for  an 
additional  dollar,  the  drat  volume  will  be  aent  elegantly  bound  and  iBnatrated. 

fht prim  qf  TBM  04lAJm»im$ktn  midtlmvwmmwmU  but  timpev. 

Specimen  ooyiea  of  THB  OALAXT  aent  on  receipt  of  SO  centa,   Addreaa 

W.  C.  A  F.  P.  CHURCH,  Proprietors, 

Ifo,  89  Park  Jtoiv,  Xtw  York* 


The-  Idea  of  The  Galaxy. 


■^■MBIM* 


From  thi  New  Tork  MfrcanfiU  JournaL 


The  Galaxy  makes  its  thirteenth  fortnightly  appearance 
without  any  dimiaution  of  literary  lustre,  and  much  to  its^ 
credit,  while  at  the  same  jtime,  we  have  no  doubt  to  its 
benefit,  pursuing  the  same  independent  orbit  From  toe 
moment  when  we  read  the  following, paragi ad  in  Its 
prospectus,  we  felt  assured  of  the  entire  success  of  this 
valuable  magazine.     We  quote ! 


'^  Another  peculiarity  of  The  Galaxy  b,  the  editorial  polic)r  of  fnbfish- 
Ing  articles  solely  on  their,  merits.'* 

The  result  has  been  to^^draw  out  and  encourage  a  body 
of  new  writers,  who  are  rapidly  winning  their  way  to  popu* 
larity.  American  literature  as  not  only  been  retarded  in 
its  development,  but  well-nigh  choked  and  stifled,  by  the 
old  clique  system,  where  a  **  reader,**  so<:alled,  always  stood 
between  the  writer  and  the  publisher,  and  approved  or 
condemned  as  suited  his  .own  interests  and  &ntasies,  or 
those  of  his  set — i.  e.,  the  circle  who  drank  beer  and  smoke<l 
cigars  with  him  at  his  coffee-house,  and  paid  him  all  due 
deference,  as  well  as  sometimes  a  slight  percentage.  Let 
us  no  longer  have  "primary  elections"  and  headquarter 
"  rings  "  in  literature,  as  well  as  in  politics,  or  the  one  will 
become  as  false  and  corrupt  as  the  other.  With  every 
sentiment  of  respect  to  the  tried  and  trusty  pens  of  the 
past,  we  submit  that  this  great  nation,  in  this  great  epoch, 
has,  sompvhere,  scores  of  writers  as  versatile  and  as  able  as 
any  that  exist  on  earth;  but,  unless  The  Galaxy,  or  other 
enterprises  directed  upon  like  principles,  rescues  them  from 
obscurity,  they  will  die  in  the  fugitive  columns  of  daily 
and  weekly  joumBls,  and  make  no  permanent  sign.  The 
highest  merit  has,  since  time  began,  been  the  most  sensitive 
to  rebuff,  the  most  timid  in  self-assertion.  The  noisy  char- 
laton  grows  rich  and  great,  while  the  benefactor  of  his  race 
may  go  afoot  and  in  rags  upon  the  common  highway. 

(S00  aiher  Mle.) 
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AMERICAN  CHROMOS. 


$4  mt* 


»1NM  Creek*  H.  T«> 

■•  Bmt  •€  ^\x  AoMrlcfiB  I*mm4mtn99m,  Sisc  aTcMk,  4>^  Priet,  p«r  mi  arrfs  rafiti, 
1^00,  Albr  vU  PaUdap  Vf  A.  T.  Bueni,  ivprMnidag  law/tr**  Prad,  WUct  MomuIm, 
Umnah  W  Uke  CMrg«.  Twittgkt  m  EMpM  Crack,  Mmbc  CkacwM  aad  Uk«,  N.  H^  m  ikc 
Ucm  RlTcr,  M.  C««wa/,  N.  H^  oa  ikc  Hadio«  aaar  Wcic  Potat. 


!•  SAttr  AaMHiB  •■  Xminm  CrMk»  H.  T«)   Conyaaiaa  PtctatM.    sIm,  ^sit.    Prica  ItSwoo 

V    yarfalr.   AiUr  Oil  Palatiap  b/ A.  T.  Bi 
9.  I*ac«  ABt«MB  la  tM  Wlilt*  ^ 


Caiaaalaa  Pktaw.  Ilaa,  10x14.    Pdca,  I10.00  par  fair.    AtarOil 
Paiailaft  bjr  A.  F.  TAlf • 


4.  Gr««p  •/ riilfftli«M.    \ 

a.  Orwap  •#  DMkllBcs.  / 

••  Tk«  l*l«»et.     \    CaaiaaaWa  Plctaiat.    tiaa,  txia    Pfka,  |6yeo  par  pak*.    AlUr  Wi 

T.  Th«  Bflf flack,  j  PalaiiBgi,  V/  W.  CftunnAiix,  af  Laadaih  Baglaa4. 

fl.  Blr4%  Mral  •■4  Mmmv.)     QamuilMi  Plctaniu    flsa.  11Z15.    Priea,  ||^  par  pair.    After 
••  VenM  and  Jl«— ea.  /  Watar-calar  Paiatlagt  Wjr  Min  Rainri.  ^ 

10.  The  Dm  kf.     )     Caapaaiaa  Plctarai.    Slaa,7x^    Prica,  |t.oo  par  pair.    Aftar  Praeck  Waiarw 

11.  Tke  Miacere./  calar  Paiadafi. 

1^  AltaM  ef  Ceke*  tlxa,  ioxi|.  Prka,  $4.00.  Caatalalaf  fear  viavt  af  gmc  baavtr  vU  ascaBaat 
axacadaa.  Moaatad  aa  wkka  baar4.  RaprataiiUBi  TiUUa4  4a  Coka,  Caida  ai  tka  aatiBMa  ta 
CaaoAiagas  SaMUfo  da  Caba,  Baraco  Ida  de  Caba. 


L.  FRANO  &  00.'S 

Bollday  Publications^ 

SOLD  IN  ALL  THE  PRIHCIPAL  BOOK  AID  PiaURE  STORES 

THROOCHODT  THE  COUHTRY. 


BOSTON, 


ALSO  BEMT  BT  MAIL  OV  BEGEIFT  OF  PBICa 
PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,    ,  BRANCH  OFFICE, 

KEW  YORK,  u  •»•  »"*»^*'' 


IM  WABHIirOTOir  BT., 

OPP.  OIA  101 


Ci»t»loBviai«  'Will  !>•  sent 


on  application. 


JUVENILES,  PICTURES,  TOY-BOOKS,  GAMES. 


Tke  ChHm 

tcNki 


«to  «/if  m«  Mm  Ithttrmltd  Emtmikm  *•!#  af  A  Vhk  tnm 
dM  Sw;appar,  WW  SmIc  t£a  Bird**  Naau  OU  Daaa  Pack**  Lactaia,  la 


••9teelit«j|  Iflkrnry 

balas  liarf  af  liaaa  ^         ^         

dM  ParaM,  Paiai-rard  Story.    Pat  ap  ia  aa  aqaaljr  alagaat  b«i.    Prica,  fajoo  par  b«i. 


Oell  Serte*.  BmI#  la  A*  thtift  ^m  Fmfr  DMy  rlckhr  Ufauiralad.  Bad  BidiafHaod,  BablsMa  Craaaa, 
Gaadx  Tva.Skoas  Kiag  Wialar,  CiadaralU.    Piica,  40  cts.  aack. 

OU  Mather  Bekkard.  Jl  Km  r^ilM,  kr  Bvn  Cnmapme.  Varr  aaMuiat  aad  Ml  af  soad 
aarab.  Tka  aioM  alepadr  maaOaacad  jnvaaila,  Ut  vary  boak  fer  a  kdldar  A,  QMila.  bSud 
!•  dalk«  bavallad  adfas  Ml  gilt  ataaip.    Plica,  $j.oo  par  copy.    . 

Pnuic*8  Alheei  Tiirdto  le  CHI  C«l»rp.  Gaeipridat  a  11«  af  70  dlfbraat  acta,  aack  mi  af  11  caida, 
af  Flawaii,  Uottm,  Birda,  Aataaia  Learaa,  Anlaab,  Scaacry ,  Ice,  Ice.    |o  etc  par  sar. 

OBBdey^^heel  Cnrd*  f«n*  tk*  rh»'l»t4eea  1*rei*.  ia  ftaatvariaty,  at  aficai  of  if,  m,  15, 10.  40, 
50CIC  par  aoL    LABGB  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  BOOM  CABDS.    Wa  kava  aov  a  tZy  4«in!bS 


Pr«BB«e  AMeHe«B  Alkewe.  Par  pfaMrviai  camaalaaily  a  Jarga  aaabar  of  Albaa  Caada,  ftaa  14 
ta  1,000,  at  a  ladarata  ca«  ftaai  |o  eta.  to  9M$jt9. 

Beek  Murks,  tor  Blklta  sed  Prayer  Boofca,  aiaat  asqaialia  ia  asacaliae,p«t  ap  la  aaralapatof  s  dlfbraat 
Burkt.    Prica,  |o  cia.  par  taralopa. 

Pe«llsr«|»hT*  Tka  art  of  cattlag  pictarai  ia  black  papar,  lyttam  t€  Mr.  O.  SemnM.  Pat  ap  ia'aa 
alepiBt  b«c,  rootaiaiag  Ml lattractiooa,  tdiMiBi  tor  cattfag.  aad  a  graat  variaty  afiparlaiaai  far  tka 
ttady  af  tkia  mtm  plaafli^  aad  ftibioeablo  art.    Pdca,  par  box,  $5.00. 

,  L-  FJEtA.T«ICt   A  CO., 

,  ,.  BOSTOjr,   MASS. 
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NEW  YORK   TRtBUNE. 

TEE  LARGEST  AND  CHEAPEST,  - 

Mecwithttaadins  the  fkct  Uat  the  sIm  ef  Tbb  Tmnss  hat  bcea  lacreaaed  mora  thaa  Mie  qvarttr,  die  price 

vill  rcoMhi  the 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Subscribe  for  The  Great  Family  Newspaper. 

THB  NEW  YORK  WSCKI<T  TRIBUNE 

la  priated  on  a  large  4o«Me>iaediam  thccc«  ouhinf  eif  ht  pegct  of  aix  broad  colomae  each.  It  coatalaa  all 
the  Uasortant  Bditoriala  pablithed  la  Tkt  Dault  Tubuxk,  except  thoM  of  aiereiy  local  iatereit  |  alio  Uteraiy 
mad  Scicatific  IatcUf|eace ;  Rerietr*  of  the  moet  iaterestiag  aod  importtat  New  Bookf  (  the  Letter*  Irooi  oar 
large  corps  of  correipondentt  i  the  latest  news  rcceired  b^  Telegraph  frooi  Waihlngton  and  all  ether  parts  sf 
the  country  j  a  sajamary  of  all  imporunt  iatelUgeacc  la  thu  dtj  and  elsewhere ;  a  Synopaie  of  the  Procecdiaga 
of  CoagrcM  and  State  Lcgislatttre  whea  la  ecauoa  i  the  FeiclgB  News  received  by  ercry  steeaert  bdoaiv* 
Reporu  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Farmers*  Clab  of  the  Aoiwicaa  Instkote}  Talks  aooat  Pfak«  aad  other 
UMticollval  aad  Agricaltaral  iafbrmalioa  ctseatial  to  coaatry  sesldeau  i  Stock,  Fiasadfl,  CattVe,  Dry  Goods 
and  General  Market  Reports}  Baking  ll,  both  lor  variety  and  coasplolaaess,  akcgelher  the  jnooc  rahiablt. 
^Mresting  aod  instmctire  WnsKLT  NawwAPift  pabilshed  in  the  world. 

The  Full  Reports  of  the  American  Inslitote  Farmcn*  Ch^,  and  the  vaftaM  AgrladtanI  Reports,  In  each 
aamber,  are  richly  worth  a  year*s  snbacrfptioa. 


Mail  subscribers,  dagle  coj^,  I  yeai^— 5a  nomben ....•• • ••  $t  00 

M^  Subscribers,  Clubs  or  five ••    9  00 

Ten  copies,  addressed  to  names  of  Subscribers. '. 17  |o 

Twenty  copies,  addressed  to  names  of  subscribers •••••..  }i  00 


Tea  copies,  to  one  address *•.•.•.•..»•••••••••••••  16  00 

Twenty  copies,  to  one  address...... iooo 

An  cstia  copy  will  he  seat  fbr  each  dob  af  ten. 

THB  NEW  YORK  SEMI-WEBKLY  TRIBUNE  b  pubUshed  every  TUESDAY  aad  FRIDAY,  aad 
aeatains  all  the  Editorial  articles,  not  merely  local  in  character }  Literary  Reviews  aad  Art  Criticisau ;  Lctten 
from  ear  lane  corps  of  Pootiga  aad  Domestic  Concspoadeata }  Special  aad  AssodlAed  Press  Tdegraph  Dl^atch- 
cs  I  a  caiefiu  aad  complete  suounary  of  Foreign  aad  Domestic  News }  Exclusive  RMortaaf  iha  Piaccedtoes  of  the 
Farmera*  Club  of  the  American  Institute;  Talks  about  Fruit,  and  other  Horticmtural  ana  AgricaltunI  Infer- 
maUoa  (  Stock,  Financial,  Cattle,  Dry  Goods  and  Ccaeral  hiarket  Rcporia,  which  are  pnblished  ia  the  Daiu 
TaaOHi.    Tfls  Saact-Wiuxr  TaiaonB  also  gives  in  the  coorrs  of  a  year,  THREE  or  POU|L  af  the 

BEST  AND  LATEST  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

by  living  authors.  The  cost  of  these  alone,  if  bought  in  book  form,  would  be  ftom  six  to  eight  dollars.  If 
purchased  in  the  ENGLISH  MAGAZINES,  from  which  they  are  cavdnllT  selacled,  the  cost  would  be  thrae 
or  four  times  that  sum.  Nowhere  else  can  so  much  current  intelligence  and  jpenaanent  literary  matter  be  had 
at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  ia  THE  SEMI-WEBKLY  TRIBUNE.  Those  who  beUeve  ia  the  principles  aad 
approve  of  the  Character  of  Tbi  Tanviri  can  increase  its  petwer  aad  inflaeace  by  JeiaiBf  with  their  adgh- 
bors  in  fovauag  dabe  le  subscribe  for  Thb  Sua-WaxKLT  Bditioa.  It  will  ia  that  wtj  be  supplied  to  xhmt 
at  the  lowest  price  fbr  which  such  a  paper  caa  be  priated. 

Mail  subscribcn,  i  copr,  i  year— 104  aumbers I4  co 

do.  icopies,   do.  do. •  7  00  ■ 

do.  f  ooplo,  or  over,  lor  each  copy .•••••••• .•  |  00 

Persons  remitting  for  10  copies  tio,  will  receive  an  extra  copy  for  6  araaths. 
Persons  remitting  for  15  copies  I45,  will  receive  an  extra  copy  ont  year. 

THB  VBW  YORK  DAILY  TRIBUNR  |a  pabUsI^  evaiy  momii^  and  eveai^  (Saaiaya  anipiad)  at 

$10  per-year}  15  fbr  six  iMathi. 

TBRMS-*^A8H  IN  ADTANCB.  Drafts  oa  New  York,  or  Peei^Aco  ordeia,  payaUa  to  *a  «4ar  of 
TU  TaiM^aa,  belag  aaler,  aia  preferable  to  aay  other  mode  of  raadttaace.    Addrem 

THE  TB3UNB,  K«w  Yoik. 

»^  ♦  »r 


MerekanU,  Uanufouturen,  Haal  Estate  Ownef%  8chool$t  and  aU  i^th^m  uXo  detiri 

to  reach  Customers  in  aU  parts  cfihe  Country,  as  well  a§  in  tks  Cttu, 

%eta  find  it  to  their  interest  to  ADVmtTISE  in 

THE    NEW    YORK    TRIBUNE. 

The  circulation  of  Tm  Tiuuai  Is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  Newspaper,  aad  h  Is  read  by  the  mo« 
enterprising,  thrifty,  aad  Industrious  clames.  Advertisements  inserted  in  eaca  of  the  eAtioBS  of  Tsi 
Tanuifs,— Dazlt,  Stu-WnKiT,  and  Wbixlt,  will  be  read  by  aeariy  a  mllHoa  ef  people,  aad  aa  ia«esu 
aieat  pays  a  busiaess  maa  so  well  as  the  moaey  ho  spends  la  adveitlaiag. 

OIBOUL.ATION    OF   THE   TRIBUNE, 


Moaday,  Sept.  »4 .Dally .46,600  coolca. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  1;. .....  Daily 45t7|0    do. 

Tuesday,  SepC  15. .... .  .Seml-Weekly,S7,aoo    do. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  a6. . .  Dally. 45,s6o    do. 

Wednesday, Sept.  16.. .Weekly.. •,.117,710    da.. 


Thundar,  Sept.  &7«**>*D>llr-««*— ••44«77ocoBie 

Friday,  Sept.  a DaMy 45^lo    do. 

PfUair,  Sept.  at. . •  • ...  .teai^ Weekly,  ay^ooo    dot. 
Satarday,  Sept.  19...., .Daily 47t4io    do. 


The  above  is  the  precise  numberof  copies  ef  THB  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  priated  aad  circulated  doriM 
fM  past  week. 

PRICE  OF  AOVERTISINQ  IN  THE  TRIBUNE^— Daiit  TUMJin,  ao  t»mtt  /sr  Umw,  Sm.WiXKtf 
TKBinn»l|  cm  /«r  llaa.    WJMU  TWrnsiH  /«*'  H»9%^  imstrthm,     »•  sdinrtittmunt  imttrud  Ito 

ir«.  IM  ^«ulml  AthC  iTiw  nr*. 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

Stjrl*  of  Sohool  nttUtnn^  Mkna&ctund  mi4  for  Sal*  ^ 
N.  JOHNSON,  490  Hudson  StrMt,  N.  Y. 


R.  B— Clronlan  Ibrwvrdad  oa  ■pplloaUoB  by-  mall  o 
a~  A  large  supply  constantly  on  hand 


yFElLLyfrMTED.  ,    * 


DIVOTED   TO 

EtbndlofT,  Flij>!oIi)g7,  ftumalsgr, 
Tff^ialtfj,  BMUJofT,  Edgaltoi.  in, 
UMratin,  ullh  Bunm  lo  Bttem, 
EUtU*  ud  lapnr*  KiiUnd  Flijd- 
oillr,  MuUllf  ud  ^pliltullj. 


S.  I^  -WErjUS,  Editor. 
Til*  NatMral  atmtoti  ar  Mkb 

fid  Muda  <r  l4M'w''iUacrMl'rHSE£! 


uJlM  IMW 


r  LA 


Phr«KOl«(r.— Tb*  BnlB  ud  lU 
Th*  Bnatu  I*Bl'P*rcbol- 


Blscr«Bhr.~ta  oMnasllo*  wttk, 
^■r  of  ogr  moat  l^ullBcut■h•d  aaik 
Marrtaxa  fbnni  m  pwl  i(  tka  HI*  af 


Tka  t]k*l«a    •(  PNiaalM.— 

m  mitltBi :  Law.  MadielH,  DiiC^Tu- 


n  lUHVAtlA. 


ii,M»dU.    ClabtarTasorman 


thper™ 


^  pLfAit  aoohhs 

w.  KEW  TOBK. 


BIND  fiTUIP  roa  PBEHIUK  UST  FOB  IM7. 


CL.BV£LAND*S  8TANDAUI>  RERIBS. 


A  COMPENDIUM  OF  INGUSH  LITERATURE^ 

CHBOVOLOGIOALLT  ▲11AN0IZ\ 

Trom  Sir  John  MandsrUle  to  WmUm  Oowp«r.-  779  pafeti 

IL 
IH0LI8B  LITBBATUBB  Of  THB  HIHBTBBHTH  OIHTUBT, 

Kmbsacsvi  tmm  Cmmw  Dmbasbd  An  Limra  Anaoit  of  nn  Fnit  Halt  •?  na 

HuliMBiw  GMrruBT.— T7t  pafMi 

III. 

A  GOMFENDIUM  OF  AlCEBIGAN  LITEBATUBEp 

VfOW  Tn  SAMS  PLAir,  BMSEAOOrO 

Tht  Ohiif  DmmmI  %Mi  lifiBf  Wriitn  tf  tv  0«uitrx.— 784  pagw.  '^ 

A  OOHFENDIUM  OF  GlIsSIGAL  LITEBATUBE, 

Ooamtuia  ov  CBona  XitmAOiti  TsAitLAnn,  fbom  tmm  matn  Obbk  Am  Rom a«  Wannt, 
wnrn  BWi4PiMJii.  •uroBM,  Aooovmt  or  TnnB  Wobsi»  na,  na— 4SS  pH«^ 
Past    I. — Greek :  from  Homer  to  Longinns. 
Past  IL— Latin ;  from  Plautut  to  BoeUiiai. 

THE  POETICAL  WOBIS  OF  JOHN  MILTON, 

WITH  A  LIFE  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 

rasLDfiirABT  DnnnATioiii  ov  iaob  pobm  ;  vom  obrioai.  a3K9  sxtlavatobt;  ak  nms  lo 
•VBiaqi  or  rABADita  Lom;  avb  a  ts^bal  uedbs  to  au.  no  fobma^ISS pagti^ 


H7MN3  m  SCHOOLS, 

WlXn  APPBOPBIATK  6XLRCTI098  FROM  SCRIPTUBB,  AJfD  TUNB8  80ITXD  TO 

TUK  KIKTKB8  OF  TUR  HYMNS. 

The  If jrmM  In  tbto  aoll«eiloa,  ono  of  vhfek  to  sdaptad  to  Mch  day  of  tbo  fMr,  bave  boon  MleeCod 
bj  FrofoMor  CIcvelaiui  with  reinarkabljr  c^  t*»to.  Somo  of  tbem  aro  familiar,  and  will  ba  lovad 
and  »unf  aa  k>Bf  aa  tbo  Xngllab  ianfoafo  oadaraa.  Tbo  rcot,  ealled  from  tbo  fraat  atoroa  In  bla  poo* 
aoaaHn,  ara  tbo  ebolooat  tbatt  can  bo  found.  In  Utoraiy  morlt  and  P^tifl  oxoellonoa.  It  la  tbo  yory 
beat  aelfotion  of  ttaerod  Ljrrieaoxtant  In  tbo  aoloctkin  of  tanoa,  ProlMaar  Ckrroland  baa  eonflnoB 
blmMlf  to  a  Ibw  fo«id  old  tiinoa.  oaay  to  bo  aaaf,  aad  faroritea  witb  all  doBomioattoBC  It  to  aa 
ISiao^  aubataoUallj  boiuid.— STO  pafoiL  « 


These  bookf  hare  been  warml/  recommended  by  the  first  ■cholut,  critics,  and 
educators  of  oar  land,  and  have  been  introduced  extensive!/  into  onr  liigh  schools 
and  coU^gres. 

Besides  school  editions  of  the  first  five  works,  others  are  published  npon  finer 
paper,  and  bound  in  various  styles  of  beaut/,  for  the  Household  Libraij. 

PRICESt  BnAiL.     Wboi 

COMPENDIUM  or  BN0L18H  LITERATURE ffl  flO 

KN0LI9H  LITERATURE  OF  MINBTEEHTH  CXNTUBT fl  50 

OOMFKNDIUM  OF  AMBBIGAM  LITERATURE t  M 

OOMPK2IDIUM  OF  CLAt^IOAL  LITERATURE fl  60 

POETICAL  W0BK8  OF  JOHN  MILTON  (Notia and  ladtx)... fl  60 

4LoTo6Tola.  bound  In  Bior.  ek»tb  oxtnK  par  ToL , 8  00 

•*    **  ••         balf  ealf  axtra,  por  vol 4  60 

••    *  «         balfmor.         "  4  S3 

HTMN8  FOR  SCHOOLS,  witb  TUNES.... TO  60 

We  will  supply  Teachers  at  the  WhoUsaU  Prices.  Copies  hj  mail  at  retail, 
Qostago  paid.  Thej  are  without  rivals.  sNot  being  required  to  take  the  i^aee  at 
other  books  in  use,  we  %rUrodu€4  them  at  wholesale  prices  onlj. 

J.  A  BASOSOR  ft  00., 

51B  ARCH  BTJUBKT,  FHILA., 

3.W.  SCHEBKIRHOBV  ft  CO., 

MO  BRC90JUB  VTABKT,  H^  f  ^ 

PUBUtfVHk 
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PROSPECTOS  or"OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS"  for  1867. 


I 


N  cnMlaf  apoa  aaothcr  Ttar,  the  PttblUwn  of  •^Oum  Toimo  Pocks**  an  gttfllad  tkat  ttef  c«b  n» 
witl(  cMldeac*  that  thm  «»1um  for  1867  wU  k«  np«rior  10  its  prad«et»on,  wkOt  ihcf  liof«  to  aukaa 


a  flt  return  for  the  coniuntlf  iacraa^ac  uter  with  which  their  caterpriM  lut  thai  Tat  beea  recdrad. 

Tbo  Editorial  coaduct  of  the  Mafaslaa  wiU  ha  the  aame  af  that  which  has  hcca  m  accepuble  thai  far. 

The  List  of  Coatribttton  wiU  ladnde,  ae  h«««loltar«,  the  saaict  af  tho  aioat  diftlagaiiliod  wriiara  of  tka 
eoQBtrr,  aad  the  Pttbllihen  iHll  ctfnrinoa  to  rely  for  lUoMrations  apoa  the  asmuaee  of  the  be«  Artiati  aaiA 
Draaghumea.  The  colamat  of  ^^Oob  TotRNi  FOLXa"  will  be  erer  ^ea  to  the  noet  deairablo  aitidcsd 
poetrx  aad  protc,  ftom  whatever  source  thej  nujcome,  while  the  arraafemeats  which  are  alreadj  comploccl 
are  sufBcieat  to  goaraatea  Tarietf  aad  axcelleoce  thfoachovt  the  year.  Aaoag  iho  particalar  aattaia  m 
loterest  that  relate  to  the  aew  volume  nujr  be  meatiooed  the  foUowiag  1  J 

Tju  Liaduco  Stobt  of  the  year  will  be  coatriboted  br  Rer.  EUUAM  KflXOM,  Author  of  the  cciebrarcr 
Spttck  $f  S^Mrtmait  t$  tht  GUJUfrt^  &c.,  aad  wiU  be  a  vivid  ^ctnre  of  the  lifo  of  American  boys  lad 
firls  a  ceaturr  a^,  prcterving  the  hiitory  of  cnstooM  and  manners  which  are  now  focfotten  or  unknown^ 
and  enlivened  with  anecdoio  and  incident.  > 

If  n.  Harrzr  Bdcbbb  Stowb,  alter  complailag  XIrrlr  Fmity  WUhm^  #111  eaallnM  her  lagnhr  auHrtly  co»« 
tributiont.  f 

**  Rouxs-THfi-WOBLB  Joi,**  the  popular  contributor  to  the  old  ^^Scboobnate,**  hat  boea  o«fasa4,  aa4  wil 
fomish  a  series  of  articles  of  adventure  and  observation  ia  fordga  conatiiei. 

Batakd  Tatlor*8  tales  of  disuat  lands  will  be  continued.  I 

If  n.  A.  M.  DiAl  has  writtca  several  aitides,  of  which  one,  ttllUmm  Btnwft  Inur  u  hit  Grmdmtthtr^  wOl 
be  fbuad  espedally  entertaining.  * 

**AinnPijnrr**iuMaapplicd  several  eiories  which  will  be  printed  dndng  the  year.  ^t 

P.  H.  C.  Witt  give  ieverd  more  ef  his  favorite  LniMtt  im  M^gU^  soom  of  which  wU  take  «p  a  ilftml  daef 
of  experiments  from  those  that  have  been  previously  explaiaed.  I 

If  mo.    Emeh  numhtr  of  the  next  volume  will  contain  a  song,  composed  expreaslT  fat  **  Onr  Teuag  Polks." 
These  songs  will  be  written  by  BiOLT  HnrturatOH  MnxiA,  aad  each  #iU  be  aspodaliy  adapZsd  10  th4 
month  ia  which  it  appean.  ^^ 

Contributions  will  aJae  be  occasioaally  fbmishod  by 

B.  W.  LosrornLOir,  J.  G.  Wmmra,                                  If  ait  31.  Pusoovf; 

CAPTAXir  lAkim  RKXii,  T.  B.  Almicb,                                     Loviai  C.  Caouar, 

Bou  TnutT,  J.  H.  A.  Bojri,                                        KiTi  PunraM, 

B.  STuaaT  PiKLM,  AtJTBoa  or  ^*  Lanxi  Goufwim,**      J.  WAamni  Kxwcwa,  J%^ 

C.  D.  Sbaxlkt,  UoaATio  auicr,  Jr.,                              C  U.  OAaaana, 

**  Carlitoh,^  jAKt  R.  AtrtTix,                                     j^UA.  C.  B.  Oottt; 

AcTHoa  or  **  sxTizr  Ltnui  Sxsnas,* 

aad  ether  well  known  and  ftvorite  writers. 

The  department  of  IllvstratHor  will  resMln  under  the  iupeivislon  of  if  r.  A.  ▼.  S.  Aamorr,  nnd  tiM 
Publishers  will  spare  neither  trouble  nor  expense  in  giving  the  best  pictures  which  caa  be  obtained.    Fmil^ 
fmgt  Enrrtnrtngt  from  designs  by  Artists  of  the  first  estimation  will  be  given  rsgnhuly,  aad  CWstmI  fflbfiro 
Umt  will  be  frequently  supplied.  

TBBIft   OP   OOR    YOUNO   POLKS. 

mmvt  iPatuaiFTiowB.— Two  Dollars  a  year.    Siagle  (Tumben,  Twenty  Centa.  < 

Clum. — Three  Copies  for  Pive  Dollars  |  Five  Copies  for  Eight  DoUara^  Ten  Ce^ei  for  PIAaea  DoBan^ 
Twenty  Copies  for  Thirty  DoUan  \  aad  an  extra  copy  grmtU  to  the  peaea  forming  the  aah  of  Twonty^. 

%  SPECIAL  PRIZB  TERMS  FOR  NEW  JUBSCBIBBBS.  ? 

T^  Pabiishers  of  Oua  Yoaira  Pous  oflbr  the  foUowingprizes  for  the  largest  dnba  ef  Nnr  falaiflisiiy 
For  the  largest  debt    .••....    Tv  UundrU  DMart, 

Por  the  aext  largest  club,  ......  Omt  Uundrti  *md  flftf  JMIarr. 

For  the  third  largest  club,    .....     On*  Bmmdrtd  DtlUtt, 

Per  the  fourth  largest  dub, Fifij  IMImn, 

And  ia  order  that  compedtors,  who  do  net  get  aaaea  enourii  to  entitle  thea  to  ctther  of  thosa  rriaai.  anp 
aot  be  unreeompensed  for  their  trouble,  the  Publishers  wul  further  give  for  mcA  Clmk  ^  Tmtmif'Ji^tt  H*^ 
Bmktcrihtrtt  which  b  not  included  ia  dther  of  the  fofur  premium  clubs,  a  Prize  tfFm  DdttLvaM, 

Ustt  must  be  distiactly  marked  at  the  head  with  the  words  ^  Prise  Ust,"  and  the  sender*s  addreaa  ia  felL 
Lists  faav  be  kept  opea  until  January  31st,  1867;  but  no  lists  OMilod  after  that  day  will  be  coaated  ia  llM 
comp^ition.    In  order  to  allow  time  for  the  receipt  of  Ustt  from  dittaat  poiats,  the  award  ef  Pibna  vU  ail' 
be  made  until  March  i,  1867,  when  the  Premiums  will  be  paid  te  tm$k. 

It  is  imporunt  that  the  names  aad  addresses  of  subscribers  should  be  sent  fMward  aa  foil  as  tk«7  Mtiitk^ 
Cained,  that  there  may  be  no  delay  ia  forwarding  the  Magazines  and  in  keeping  up  the  records  of  tM  <  ~ 

For  this  Series  of  Prises  the  Pabiishers  have  decided  to  add  the  liberal  iadncoment  of  allowlag  aai 
aaterod  at  the  Club  Mcs  of  mu  dMsr  tmd  m  htdf  mcI,  which  som  mast  ia  all  caioa  socoapsay  As 
they  an  seat.  _____^________ 

GENERAL    INSTRUCTIONS. 

T\9  f^tttgt  dnut  it  PiM  of  A#  t0tt  wktrt  tht  hUgMsint  h  rttHvti, 
_  ,  jtti  suh$eHfthm  mn  MtMUt  ht  aJwosm,  aad  Magaalncs  an  la  all  csNS  Hspfsd  whsa  Ika  lH»sf 
snbscriptioa  expire. 

In  remitting,  prefenace  should  be  glvaa  to  Fut-OJUt  Utn^  Ordtrt.    If  then  caaaoC  be  obcdaal,  JM* 
a^M  Ntw  Ttrk  tr  a««.«R,  fmfmhl0  f  tht  •rdtr  ^TiOUQlt  U  Pisilts,  ilhouU  be  seat,  rather  thaa  baak- 
%•  All  latten  respacttag  the  Migmor  ahould  bo  addressed  to  the  Pabiishers, 


TIOSNO^  &  FIELDS, 

i»4  TUMMOlfT  MT.,  M0»r09 


TxHOVER  &  BAKER'S 

Were  awarded  the  Highest  Premiums 
at  the  State  Fairs  of 

rjLltf  YOnK,  __L.H*T*ikL.i.._  KENTUCKY, 


VERMONT, 

NEW  JERSEY, 

PHNNSYLVANIA. 

0.1:0, 

INOrANA, 

tl.CHIGAn, 

WISCONSirJf 


TENNESSEE 


AUBAKA, 

MISSISSIPPI, 

VIRGINIA, 

NORTH  CAROLINA,^ 

CALIFORNIA, 


IOWA,  ^nrWiy^  OREGON, 

And  at  Bniaeroa)  lutitntn  uid  Conntj  Fain,  iDe'nding  all  tho  Fain  at 
wUoh  ttaar  wen  exhibited  tlie  pait  thna  yean. 


Thf  GROVERABAKEB  ELASTIC  STITCH   SEWING  MA- 
^'K  isRnpcrior  to  all  oilier?,  for  tho  following  reasons: 
c  Bcam  13  Btrongcr  and  more  claBtic  than  any  otlior. 
in  more  casilj  managed,  and  is  CQjiable  ot  doing  a  greater  to- 
d  range  of  work  than  nay  other. 

ia  capable  of  doing  all  the  varieties  of  sewing  done  hj  otiicr 
3,  and,  ia  addiUon,  executca  beautiful  embroidery  and  orua* 
irork. 


ImTM  *  iltktt  8.  K,  Co.  »Manittin«,  In  adilltion  tA  thtir  MtctmiM  nanVRR  A 
nrCH  Ma-lilnfi.  t)i»  moat  pf  rf<-et  Slinm.B.  or  "  UH'K  BTITCH"  M<ii>h1n»  iH  tha 
3il«llbrrl  imrchawntbeoppflrlanltr  efHlKling  kfler  trial  MHl  (XkinliMliuii  ot  IhiIIi, 
«il  initcd  tn  thcimnU.  Other  Companie*  m>uutwt;ir«  bat  •■«  kind  ot  nwchluo 
ctt»  not  affori  tUl  oppottanit?  of  nintion  to  tbcir  cutulnut. 


t  pamphltt  eootalnhiff  aaipln  or  bnlh  the  Ororer  A  Itaker  Rtlteb  ni  Phnltlo  f>titnh 

t  Minca.  oittl  nill  «lplftnktioni,  dlMnma.  inJ  lllimtrati'Di.  to  entlili  pntrliarrr*  to 

(fBiRHM.  (riE  Mdrompari  their  rchtin  menta,iTilI  ba  fnmii-heil.  fin  rrgnnit,  (t  our  nirim 

thniiiRlir'nt  Uic  conotiy.     Th<iw  who  irtin  mtehmri  tliBt  1)0  thn  irit  vorlc  ihiwld  Bftt  fiul  to 

Hod  fur  thli  pamphlM,  »nd  leat  and  tetipmn  theu  itituhei  fui  tAtautltt*. 


GROVER  &  BAKER  S.  M.  CO. 
495  BROADWAY,  N.  T. 

18  SoDmcr  SIrccl.  Eostoa,       I  730  CUuliil  Slrcek  rUKlelpMa. 


EVERY   SATURDAY. 

A  Journal  cf  Ckoitt  Rtading  tiltcUd  from  Foreign  Curunt  LiUrattt\ 


.  1  and  Advtnliiru,  I.Kcrarj;  IiituJllireiic:^  and  MliniraUlo  1><<        r 

pajjers  on  yclciitlflu  Subjuci^,  eo  gnipli  c  ftiiJ  piclurufquu  lu  to  cbarin  tliu  rvud^T  »  Ui. 
iDitrucUng  bltn. 

Ttiu  conductor*  of  Evert  Sitlrdat  hare  tlit  ainp1e<t  tiBclllll«*ror  making;  it  ms  rich 
and  varied  In  conicnu  asaucli  a  jioiloJlcal  caii  be  made,  anil  t1i<-v  will  )h-i-k  ti  Insure 
IhaMt  Bball  eoinincnd  liM-lfbyllslieibaGsaond  wlilenuigu  of  lulJcctBloall  cjLUL'sof 
late  lU  Bent  kad  cultiTUled  readtra. 

Among  tho  Autbora  frcqucntlj  reproacnlod  in  Etbrt  Sati'ddat  ar* 

CKAHLES  KINCSLEY,  HENRY  KINGSLEY,  AKTHONr  TROLLOrE, 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD,  FRANLES  POWER  COBB,        ALEXANDER  SMITH, 

THOMAS  HVCKE9,  UISS  ROijETTI,  ALEXANDER  Dl^MAI, 

EDMOND  ABOUT,  JEAyiNCiLOW,  RODERT   BVCIl.tNAN. 

Amu  or  "JOHN  HALIFAX." 

meA  otbor  dlitlnsnlibed  EuropeKi  in1t«n. 

EVERY  SATUEDAT  eonlalia  taeh  tmt  fbrt])  Uo^  eetavo  pagta,  handsotiMly 
f>rin<ttl  in  doubtc  cotumns,  tcilh  an  tngraitd  titlt. 

Tbubs:— Single  Numbcra.  Id  cent'.  Subscription  Priee,  tS.OO  ptryear  In  adTSDCc 
MoNTiii.T  PiHTs  ore  luaued,  handgouiPlT  bound  in  aa  atUactlvo  cover,  {vice  Mi  cvdU. 
BubtcripUou  price,  $6,ou  pvr  ynu.  In  nifyance. 

BnbKiibcrs  to  any  of  the  olticr  PerlodlcBlii  poUiihed  b;  TiczNtm  Jc  FIELDS  trill 
MCelTi)  £vEBi  SAtubDAT  for  $1.00  per  jcar  In  odvauce. 

TICKNOR  &  FIELDS,  Publishers, 


1X4  IWmoHl  atrert,  BaHor 


eiTtmsrtl.  mull  V.iiiMf.  ind  Mill  ibi  highXvi  I 

- ~.      .       Uaiinflii  (.-arj,  CarrlncH,  i-ru«i 

....  .I>iir»bllUy,«oil  Ecuuonij, Willi  11. 

1-LKX  ELI.IITIU  '  lb* 

STANDARD  SKIRT  OF  THE  FASHIONABLE  'WORLD. 


■WESTS,  I3II.ADLEY  &  CJi^R"^, 

eot.s  owNKit*  or  patent, 
87  Chambers,  and  79  and  81  Beade  Streets,  Nei^Tork  Cit7. 

7ar  h1«  la  all  lb*  Jii*T  CliuStciim  (bronthaot  (b*  Uiitib  BiATaiaad  iLtawpiaa. 


